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DRESS  AND  CLOTHING. 

BY  LEROY  M.  YALE,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
I. 


While  dress  varies  very  much  in 
different  countries,  certain  peculiar- 
ities are  so  uniform  in  all  as  to  merit 
consideration  as  general  principles, 
although  the  applications  must  accord 
with  the  demands  of  climates  and  ex- 
ternal conditions  of  all  sorts.  These 
general  principles  are,  first,  that  the 
protection  against  cold  must  be  ade- 
quate to  conserve  heat  within  the 
limits  of  the  person's  producing 
power.  In  hot  climates,  of  course,  this 
conservation  is  hardly  called  for,  and 
protection  from  the  sun  and  the  de- 
mands of  decency  are  the  essential 
factors.  Second,  that  the  protection 
shall  be  as  nearly  uniform  over  the 
person  as  practicable,  some  extra 
safeguarding  being  generally  given 
to  the  cavities  of  the  trunk.  Lastly, 
that  the  clothing  shall  be  as  unre- 
straining  as  to  the  motions  and  the 
functions  of  the  body  and  as  little 
burdensome  as  possible.  Still  fur- 
ther may  be  added  the  subordinate 
qualifications  of  unirritating  surface 
and  aesthetic  appearance. 

These  requirements  have  been  put 
in  the  order  of  importance  as  they 


apply  to  infants'  clothing.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  order  is  often  re- 
versed in  practice.  The  requirements 
of  protection  and  want  of  burden- 
someness  are  best  met  by  garments 
of  soft,  porous  texture,  as  such  are 
poorer  conductors  of  heat  than  others 
and  best  conserve  the  body  warmth, 
while  they  are  permeable  to  the 
body's  exhalations.  The  universal  ex- 
perience, where  choice  exists,  is  that 
garments  of  wool  have  the  desired 
combination  of  these  qualities  in  the 
highest  degree.  If  there  is  no  un- 
usual sensitiveness  of  the  infant's 
skin,  that  garment,  at  least,  which  is 
next  the  skin  should  be  of  a  soft 
woollen  fabric  of  such  texture  that  it 
is  freely  elastic  and  unirritating  to 
the  skin.  Machine-  or  hand-knitted 
fabrics  perhaps  most  perfectly  fulfil 
the  requirement.  For  sensitive  skins 
or  in  those  climates  where  woollen 
garments  are  unsuitable,  soft  cotton 
fabrics,  or  knitted  silks  if  the  purse 
permits,  must  be  used  instead.  It 
may  be  well  to  know  that  the  ele- 
ment of  non-conducting  power  may 
be  gained,  even  in  fabric  not  other- 
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wise  the  best,  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  layers.  Thus  two  or  three 
thin  undershirts,  one  over  the  other, 
are  often  better  protection  than  one 
shirt  as  heavy  as  their  united  weight 
and  of  the  same  weave. 

The  greatest  objection  to  fabrics  of 
all  wool  is  the  remarkable  shrinkage 
which  occurs  in  washing  by  any  but 
the  most  expert  hands.  Properly 
washed  they  may  last  a  long  time; 
but  the  writer  has  frequently  seen 
loose,  all-wool  outing  shirts  shrunken 
by  a  laundry  beyond  the  possibility 
of  wearing  in  three  washings.  This 
has  led  to  a  great  variety  of  devices, 
the  ordinary  one  being  to  mix  enough 
cotton  with  the  wool,  so  that  it  will 
not  shrink  inordinately  while  pre- 
serving a  large  part  of  its  warmth. 
Such  goods  are  generally  called  me- 
rino, the  proportion  of  cotton  varying 
greatly.  Another  combination  was 
that  known  as  the  Jaros  fabric,  in 
which  a  wool  face  or  pile  was  in- 
corporated with  a  cotton  web  back- 
ing ;  the  former  giving  warmth, 
while  the  latter  resisted  the  shrink- 
age. 

All  infant  garments  should  be  very 
free  and  loose-fitting,  no  constricting 
bands  or  parts  being  permitted  any- 
where. 

In  detail  the  garments  are  usually 
the  following: 

First  a  girdle,  called  the  binder  or 
band,  the  first  use  of  which  is  to  re- 
tain the  dressings  of  the  cord  and  to 
protect  the  unhealed  umbilicus  from 
injury.  After  the  healing  of  the  navel 
it  is  of  doubtful  benefit,  since  its 
name  seems  to  suggest  to  the  nurse 
or  mother  that  it  ought  to  bind,  or  be 
tight,  which  it  should  never  do. 
There  was  a  notion,  which  may  still 


survive,  that  a  tight  bandage  would 
prevent  rupture.  This  was  a  blun- 
der. It  did  not  prevent  abdominal 
or  navel  hernia,  and  by  increasing 
the  strain  lower  down  it  favored  groin 
hernia.  If,  however,  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  band  is  simply  for 
warmth  and  not  for  support,  and 
that  it  should  be  loose,  it  may  be 
advantageous.  Unless  it  be  made 
with  shoulder  straps  or  some  appli- 
ance to  keep  it  in  place,  it  is  likely  to 
slide  about  unless  too  tightly  pinned. 
The  writer,  therefore,  prefers  a  shirt. 
If  the  band  be  used,  it  should  be  of 
flannel  or  knitted,  and  should  reach 
from  the  breast  to  the  napkin.  But 
the  shirt  has  all  its  advantages  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  too  tight.  In  fact, 
many  so-called  binders  with  shoulder 
straps  and  a  pinning  tab  for  fastening 
to  the  napkins  are  really  only  sleeve- 
less shirts. 

The  other  garment  going  next  to 
the  skin  is  the  napkin.  It  is  rather  a 
misnomer  to  call  it  a  garment,  as, 
while  it  is  a  covering  and  a  protec- 
tion, it  would  probably  never  be  used 
save  to  protect  the  other  garments 
from  being  soiled  by  the  urine  and 
evacuations  from  the  bowels.  But 
its  contact  with  the  skin  requires  that 
it  be  treated  as  a  garment.  The  best 
material  for  napkins,  or  for  those 
used  as  inner  napkins,  is  old  linen  of 
heavy  weight,  old  table  linen  cut  up 
being  the  most  desirable.  But  as  the 
supply  of  this,  unless  one  can  buy  it 
from  a  hotel,  is  very  inadequate, 
most  of  the  supply  must  be  bought; 
and  at  the  present  time  we  think 
the  material  known  as  cotton  bird's- 
eye  is  generally  preferred,  most  new 
linen  being  too  stiff  for  the  purpose. 
It  may,  however,  be  used  at  first  for 
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outer  napkins,  and  as  these  soften  by 
repeated  washings  they  may  be  used 
as  inner  napkins.  The  napkins  must 
be  so  large  that  the  diagonal  of  the 
square  will  reach  around  the  infant's 
hips  and  pin  easily.  They  are  some- 
times made  square;  sometimes  twice 
as  long  as  wide,  and  are  folded  once 
to  make  a  square.  When  applied  the 
square  is  folded  diagonally,  which 
will  make  four  thicknesses.  The 
diagonal  edge  is  put  about  the  in- 
fant's waist,  and  the  other  angle  of 
the  triangle  is  brought  up  between 
the  thighs  to  meet  the  other  ends. 
When  an  inner  napkin  is  used,  the 
outer  napkin  does  not  really  need  to 
be  two  squares  long,two  thicknesses, 
when  the  napkin  is  folded  on  the 
diagonal, being  bulky  enough.  What- 
ever shape  is  used,  the  napkin  is  to 
be  hemmed.    The  size  is  usually  half 


a  yard  on  a  side  for  new  babies,  and 
larger  as  the  baby  grows.  If  the 
double-length  napkin  be  used,  it  is, 
of  course,  a  yard  long  at  first,  and 
later  double  the  increased  width  is 
called  for.  The  inner  napkin  is  some- 
times simply  another  napkin  like  the 
first.  Preferably  it  is  one  of  soft  ma- 
terial, about  two  feet  square,  which 
is  folded  once  each  way,  making  a 
square  of  four  thicknesses  about  one 
foot  on  each  side.  This  is  laid  over 
the  larger  triangle,  one  corner  cor- 
responding with  the  lower  angle  of 
the  outer  napkin  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  smaller  one  will  cover  the 
buttocks  and  genitals.  The  smaller 
napkin  gives  all  necessary  protection 
against  wetting,  and  is  retained  by 
the  larger  triangle. 

The  subject  will  be  continued  in 
our  next  number. 


THE  APPETITE  OF  CHILDREN;  ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE. 

I. 


Most  parents  wish  their  children 
to  have  a  relish  for  food,  because 
they  believe  that  in  some  way  or 
other  food  is  important;  but  that  the 
relish  for  food — that  is,  the  appe- 
tite— is  not  always  a  safe  guide  for 
either  adults  or  children  is  not  gene- 
rally recognized.  If  a  child  refuses, 
meal  after  meal,  to  eat  as  much  as 
he  has  been  accustomed  to,  the  pa- 
rents wonder,  then  become  anxious, 
and  may  consult  a  physician  if  the 
child  becomes  languid;  but  are  more 
likely  to  dose  the  child  with  medi- 
cine, trusting  to  pepsin,  lactopeptin, 
and  other  digestive  medicines  rather 
than  to  a  rearrangement  and  regula- 
tion of  the  child's  diet. 


The  fact  is,  the  majority  of  persons 
do  not  understand  that  the  subject 
of  dietetics  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance and  is  no  longer  involved  in 
theory.  The  student  and  practi- 
tioner of  medicine  at  the  present 
time,  in  dealing  with  sensible  pa- 
rents, justly  has  deep  satisfaction 
when  he  reflects  upon  the  number  of 
cases  of  disease  he  has  relieved, 
largely  by  attention  to  the  diet. 

Difference  between  Hunger  and  Appetite. 

Ordinarily,  hunger  and  appetite 
are  confounded  with  each  other  in 
the  popular  mind.  Hunger  is  the 
craving  within  us  for  food,  and  is  in 
reality  the  cry  of  all  parts  of  the 
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body  for  nourishment,  the  stomach 
being-  the  spokesman.  Appetite  is 
located  in  the  mouth  and  parts  adja- 
cent, at  the  gateway  to  the  stomach, 
and  has  been  likened  to  a  janitor  or 
watchman,  whose  business  it  is  to 
guard  the  entrance  to  the  stomach 
and  allow  only  those  things  to  go 
into  it  which  are  goqd  for  its  welfare 
and  the  welfare  of  the  entire  body. 
But  watchmen  are  sometimes  dere- 
lict, and  appetite  is  no  exception. 
It  can  lose  its  influence  for  good  by 
dealing  with  too  much  food,  too  rich 
food,  too  little  food,  and  from  irregu- 
lar feeding.  Hunger,  on  the  con- 
trary, arises  from  the  needs  of  the 
system,  and  asserts  itself  by  a  feeling 
of  " goneness"  at  the  stomach,  and 
seldom  goes  to  extremes  unless  the 
stomach  itself  is  really  in  a  diseased 
condition. 

Causes  of  Spoiled  Appetite. 
Spoiled  appetites  in  children  are 
commonly  met  with,  and  many  a 
child  eats  unsuitable  food  or  at  in- 
opportune times  simply  because  a 
bad  habit  has  been  allowed  to  form, 
and  not  because  it  really  needs  to  eat 
of  such  food  or  at  such  times.  It  is 
easy  enough  for  adults  to  become 
slaves  to  the  appetite  for  tobacco, 
tea,  rich  food,  sweets,  smoking,  ano- 
dynes, etc.  A  child  even  more  read- 
ily falls  into  bad  habits  from  the 
power  of  imitation  and  the  force  of 
habit  itself.  Then  irregular  eating, 
overeating  in  general,  or  of  one  or 
more  articles  in  particular  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  simple  and  easily  digested 
food,  induces  a  diseased  condition  of 
the  stomach,  and  the  hunger  which 
should  normally  come  at  regular  pe- 
riods is  deranged,  and  demands  food 


frequently  and  irregularly.  A  per- 
verted appetite  belongs  not  only  to 
out-and-out  spoiled  or  finical  chil- 
dren, but  to  some  sensible  children 
of  more  or  less  sensible  parents. 
Such  children  will  eat  to  excess  of 
some  one  article  of  food,  it  being 
honestly  believed  that  such  food  will 
do  no  harm  because  it  is  "  so  simple." 

The  Abuse  of  the  Animal-Cracker. 

Probably,  at  the  present  time,  with 
the  exception  of  candy,  no  article 
that  is  eaten  is  so  much  abused  as 
the  animal-cracker.  Before  these 
crackers  were  introduced  children 
were  content  with  a  few  butter, 
soda,  milk,  or  even  ordinary  sweet 
crackers  at  one  time,  but  now  the 
child  is  anxious  to  eat  a  number  of 
animals.  The  cracker-maker,  de- 
tecting this  propensity  in  children, 
furnishes  a- wonderful  assortment  of 
animals,  and  the  child  is  eager  to  eat 
one,  at  least,  of  each  kind  pur- 
chased. The  mother  thinks  these 
animals  are  so  nice  for  the  children 
to  play  with  that  frequently  she  sends 
out  for  a  half-pound  or  pound,  or 
gives  them  to  the  child  to  keep  him 
quiet  as  he  is  trundled  along  in  his 
carriage.  What  is  the  consequence 
of  the  frequent  use  of  so  much  sugar 
and  starch?  It  perverts  the  appe- 
tite, teaches  it  to  reject  soups,  broths, 
bread  and  butter,  and  milk,  and  pre- 
fer sweets  and  pastries,  and  also  in- 
duces starchy  dyspepsia. 

It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  saliva 
and  of  one  or  more  of  the  digestive 
secretions  to  change  most  of  the 
starch  we  take  in  our  food  into  glu- 
cose, a  form  of  sugar,  in  which  shape 
it  readily  becomes  a  part  of  the 
blood.    If  it  is  not  so  changed  the' 
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starch  ferments  and  gives  rise  to 
pain,  discomfort,  diarrhoea,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  debility.  It  is  not  so 
changed  when  a  number  of  starchy 
animal-crackers  or  a  large  amount 
of  other  starchy  food  is  eaten  too 
freely.  The  fermenting  starch  in 
time  tends  to  change  healthy  hunger 
into  an  unhealthy  hunger,  with  all 
its  dire  consequences. 

Perverted  and  Ravenous  Appetite. 
Perhaps  in  no  class  of  cases  do 
spoiled  and  perverted  appetite  and 
unhealthy  or  perverted  hunger  stand 
forth  so  prominently  as  in  those  cases 
of  chronic  dyspepsia  and  diarrhoea 
seen  so  commonly  in  summer  in  our 
large  cities — puny,  weazen-faced  lit- 
tle old  men  and  women,  the  victims 
of  improper  feeding,  over-crowding, 
or  of  high  atmospheric  temperature, 
or  of  all  these  causes  combined. 
These  miserable,  shrunken  speci- 
mens of  mankind  eat  ravenously  and 
of  almost  everything  brought  to 
them;  cry  piteously  when  their  stom- 
achs are  distended  with  food,  or 
when  the  cravings  of  hunger  prompt 
them  to  appeal  for  more  food.  The 
popular  belief  is  that  food  should  be 
given  to  such  children  whenever 
they  seem  to  crave  it,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally given  to  the  detriment  of  the 
child.  Physicians  know7  that  such 
cases  require  careful  dieting  if  re- 


covery is  to  take  place.  True  bulim- 
ia (appetite  of  the  ox),  a  craving 
for  an  excessive  amount  of  food,  is 
due  really  to  some  diseased  condition 
of  the  stomach,  and  is  liable  to  result 
from  improper  feeding;  but  a  glut- 
tonous appetite  may  not  be  depend- 
ent upon  disease  of  the  stomach,  and 
may  exist  simply  as  a  result  of  bad 
habits.  This  gluttonous  appetite  is 
seldom  inquired  into  by  parents,  for 
the  child  may  hold  his  own  and  even 
grow  larger.  But  after  a  time,  in 
most  cases,  the  digestive  organs  tire 
of  disposing  of  so  much  food,  and 
the  child  begins  to  lose  appetite  and 
perhaps  size.  Then  it  is,  as  we  have 
said,  that  the  doctor  may  be  con- 
sulted. Loss  of  appetite  may  be  not 
only  the  reaction  from  over-feeding, 
but  the  result  of  frequent  and  rapid 
eating  with  little  attention  to  thor- 
ough chewing  and  slow  swallowing, 
or  the  result  of  a  monotonous  diet  or 
of  one  with  very  little  variety.  Such 
a  condition  of  things  is  apt  to  im- 
poverish the  blood,  so  that  hunger 
and  appetite  crave  chalk,  slate-pen- 
cils, pickles,  and  curious  things 
which,  though  not  usually  taken  as 
food,  serve  to  furnish  to  the  body 
lime  and  various  salts  which  the 
body  needs,  and  which  should  be 
furnished  by  proper  food. 

The  promotion  of  healthy^appetite 
will  be  discussed  in  our  next  number. 
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CHRONIC  CATARRH  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

BY  DR.  SEYMOUR  OPPENHEIMER, 

Nose  and  Throat  Surgeon  to  Bellevue  Hospital;  Nose,  Throat,  and  Ear  Surgeon 
to  Yorkville  Hospital;  and  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and 
Throat,  University  Medical  College,  New  York  City. 


When  adenoid  growths  are  the 
cause  of  mouth-breathing,  they  are 
apt  to  become  quite  large  in  size, 
and  even  interfere  with  breathing 
through  the  mouth,  especially  when 
the  child  is  lying  down.  Sometimes 
the  child  is  restless  at  night,  and 
after  being  asleep  for  a  short  time 
the  small  tumors,  from  the  recum- 
bent position,  will  drop  down  lower 
in  the  throat  and  act  as  a  temporary 
impediment  to  breathing.  The  child 
will  then  suddenly  sit  up  in  its  bed 
and  cry  out  for  breath;  but  as  soon 
as  it  assumes  the  erect  posture, 
breathing  again  goes  on  as  usual. 
From  the  same  cause — that  is,  a  tem- 
porary inability  to  get  sufficient  air 
— it  is  quite  common  for  the  child  to 
be  restless  during  the  night;  this  is 
because  the  tumors  irritate  parts  of 
the  throat  which  they  do  not  affect 
during  the  daytime. 

From  the  irritating  action  of  the 
air  on  the  mouth  and  throat,  we  find 
catarrh  to  be  very  common,  some 
degree  being  present  in  ail  mouth- 
breathers.  This  is  because  inspired 
air  irritates  the  delicate  mucous 
membrane  of  these  parts,  but  it  is 
also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  de- 
pendent upon  the  rapid  evaporation 
•  of  the  secretions.  In  the  nose  there 
is  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  the  air 
nearly  saturated  and  warmed,  but 
this  amount  of  moisture  is  not  pres- 
ent in  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  that 
which  is  secreted  is  rapidly  absorbed 


by  the  air  breathed  in  in  this  man- 
ner; the  membrane  then,  not  being 
further  protected,  rapidly  becomes 
affected,  and  catarrh  is  a  sequence. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  minor 
symptoms  complained  of  by  a  mouth- 
breathing  child  is  dryness  of  the 
mouth,  this  being  due  to  the  causes 
just  enumerated.  Headache  and  im- 
pairment of  hearing  are  quite  com- 
mon symptoms,  especially  the  latter, 
the  gradually  increasing  deafness 
being  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  ob- 
structing mass  on  the  openings  of 
the  two  small  tubes  that  extend  from 
the  throat  to  the  ears;  while  the 
headache  results  from  the  impover- 
ished condition  of  the  blood,  which 
does  not  receive  enough  nourishment 
from  the  deficient  supply  of  air. 

The  future  health  of  the  child  may 
be  seriously  affected  by  the  results 
of  mouth-breathing,  since,  when 
respiration  is  permanently  impaired, 
we  have  an  improper  chest  develop- 
ment and  the  lungs  are  hampered 
in  their  action.  The  supply  of  air 
through  the  mouth  being  limited  and 
deficient  in  heat  and  moisture,  the 
full  expansion  of  the  lungs  is  re- 
tarded. Closely  associated  with  the 
lung  movements  is  the  development 
of  the  walls  of  the  chest;  so  in  con- 
sequence of  mouth-breathing  we  find 
in  cases  of  long  standing  that  the 
chest  walls  are  poorly  developed,  and 
the  large  bone  in  front,  known  as  the 
sternum,  projects,  causing  the  con- 
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dition  called  pigeon-breast.  This, 
from  the  insufficient  capacity  and 
diminished  resistance  of  the  lungs, 
predisposes  to  pulmonary  diseases. 
These  affections  of  the  breathing  ap- 
paratus are  first  observed  as  a  chronic 
cough,  which  constantly  harasses 
the  child  and  is  indicative  of  bron- 
chitis. Following  this  diminished 
chest  resistance,  pneumonia  is  apt  to 
result  from  apparent  trivial  exposure 
to  cold  and  damp,  whereas  in  a 
healthy  child  such  an  exposure  would 
exert  no  particular  effect  upon  the 
health. 

An  imperfectly  formed  chest  and 
imperfect  lung  expansion,  moreover, 
further  the  development  of  consump- 
tion. It  seems  to  be  quite  a  frequent 
occurrence  to  find  in  a  large  number 
of  adults  suffering  with  pulmonary 
consumption  that  they  possess  an 
abnormally  shaped  chest,  and  further, 
in  a  certain  percentage  of  these  indi- 
viduals, this  has  been  associated  in 
their  early  days  with  mouth-breath- 
ing. Another  result  is  a  general 
deficiency  of  mental  vigor,  associated 
with  more  or  less  stunted  physical 
growth.  In  all  cases  there  is  some 
impairment  of  the  normal  action  of 
the  brain;  this  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  affection  under  considera- 
tion as  does  the  delayed  and  deficient 
physical  development,  both  being 
dependent  upon  the  improperly  pre- 
pared air. 

When  the  defective  breathing  is 
caused  by  enlarged  tonsils  only, 
there  is  an  exaggerated  tendency  to 
inflammation  of  these  glands,  and 


we  find  that  the  child  presents  an 
increased  susceptibility  to  the  de- 
velopment of  diphtheria.  This  dread 
disease,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
commences  on  the  tonsils,  and  when 
these  are  in  a  constant  state  of  irri- 
tation the  tendency  to  the  disease 
mentioned  is  greatly  enhanced. 
Among  the  minor  effects  observed 
may  be  a  change  in  the  voice.  This, 
from  its  gradual  coming  on,  is  not 
always  noted,  as  would  be  any  more 
serious  and  conspicuous  result.  The 
voice  becomes  muffled,  is  non-reso- 
nant, and  certain  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet cannot  be  properly  enunciated — 
as,  for  instance,  m  and  n  become  b 
and  d.  The  child  also  occasionally 
speaks  as  if  the  tongue  were  tied, 
but  if  this  organ  be  examined  it  will 
be  found  all  right,  the  fault  of  speak- 
ing being  due  to  obstruction  either 
of  the  nose  or  throat.  Lastly,  from 
the  evaporation  of  the  saliva,  we  are 
apt  to  find  a  deposit  of  lime  salts  on 
the  teeth.  These  salts  are  always 
present  in  the  saliva,  but  from  its 
unnatural  and  rapid  evaporation  they 
are  deposited  and  injure  the  teeth. 

It  would  seem  almost  impossible 
that  so  numerous  and  varied  ill  con- 
sequences could  result  from  such  a 
mere  alteration  in  the  child's  breath- 
ing, but  these  symptoms  and  diseases 
come  only  after  the  mouth  breath- 
ing has  lasted  for  a  time,  and  then 
develop,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
very  slowly,  so  that  ample  warning 
is  given  the  parents  in  time  to  have 
the  nose  or  throat  obstruction  re- 
moved or  alleviated. 


SORE  THROAT. 


ii. 

A  too  prevalent  disorder,  especial- 
ly among  children  of  from  four  to 
ten  years  of  age — children  mainly 
who  have  disordered  the  secretions 
of  the  stomach  and  other  portions  of 
the  alimentary  canal  by  eating  too 
much  pastry  and  candies  or  meat— is 
what  may  be  called  a  relaxed  throat. 
The  tongue  is  coated,  the  breath  has 
generally  an  unpleasant  odor,  the 
throat  feels  full,  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing,  and  coursing 
over  the  now  pale-looking  mucous 
membrane  are  enlarged  and  tortuous 
blood  vessels. 

Treatment  of  Relaxed  Throat. 

A  simple  diet  of  milk  and  broths 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  rest,  are  ■ 
advisable,  as  well  as  the  washing  out 
of  the  throat  every  hour  or  two  with 
a  dessertspoonful  of  a  liquid  consist- 
ing of  one  teaspoon  ful  of  powdered 
alum,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  glycerine, 
and  one  pint  of  water;  together  with 
the  internal  use  of  a  powder  of  one- 
sixth  of  a  grain  of  mercury  with 
chalk — ie.y  gray  powder — every  two 
hours,  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  con- 
stipation or  the  tongue  is  much 
coated.  The  powders  are  to  be  dis- 
continued if  they  seem  to  move  the 
bowels  or  the  tongue  clears  up. 


A  better  plan  than  gargling  the 
liquid  is  to  take  a  quantity  into  the 
throat  and  gently  move  the  head, 
held  backward,  from  side  to  side  and 
around,  so  that  the  liquid  will  gently 
bathe  the  parts.  As  in  the  case  of 
nearly  all  throat  affections,  the  wash- 
ing fluid  should  be  gradually  discon- 
tinued as  the  parts  return  to  their 
normal  condition,  for  if  continued  too- 
long  the  alum  may  dry  the  throat 
unduly.  Sometimes  five  or  ten  drops 
of  tincture  of  capsicum  (red  pepper), 
or  the  same  number  of  grains  in  wa- 
ter, may  take  the  place  of  alum.  If 
the  throat  feels  uncomfortably  full  in 
this  or  other  throat  trouble,  fold  a 
piece  of  flannel  so  as  to  comfortably 
enfold  the  neck,  dampen  it  well  in 
cool  water,  sprinkle  on  the  side  to  be 
placed  against  the  neck  considerable 
salt,  place  it  around  the  neck  on  go- 
ing to  bed,  and  tie  over  it  a  dry 
towel. 

Inflamed  Throat. 

A  second  form  of  throat  affection 
is  the  inflamed  throat,  which  results 
mainly  from  undue  exposure  to  cold, 
raw  wind,  or  from  draughts  of  air 
when  one  is  overheated  and  perspir- 
ing, or  from  the  wearing  of  wet 
clothing.    Here  the  throat  and  soft 
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palate  are  of  a  bright  red,  the  throat 
feels  sore,  and  there  is  more  or  less 
fulness  and  difficulty  in  swallowing. 
The  use  of  alum  or  red  pepper,  or 
the  contact  of  any  irritating  sub- 
stance, even  apparently  so  harmless  a 
thing  as  a  crust  of  bread,  in  such  an 
affection,  will  increase  the  inflamma- 
tion and  suffering.  Only  the  mildest 
applications  must  be  used.  Some- 
times the  inflammation  is  limited 
largely  to  the  tonsils,  which  enlarge 
and  are  very  sensitive.  The  pits,  de- 
pressions, or  follicles  in  the  tonsils 
fill  with  thickened  secretions,  which, 
if  not  quite  filling  the  pits,  by  the  in- 
experienced are  called  ulcers.  If  the 
secretions  project  from  the  pits,  then 
the  inexperienced  think  diphtheria  is 
present;  and  the  cure  of  such  diph- 
theria has  added  fame  to  more  than 
one  doctor  and  nurse. 

This  inflammation  of  the  tonsils — 
i.e  ,  "follicular  tonsillitis  " — is  to  be 
relieved  as  the  common  inflamed 
throat  may  be,  viz.,  by  the  use  of 
such  bland  foods  as  milk,  cocoa,  soft- 
boiled  eggs,  soups  and  broths  (with 
but  little  seasoning),  custard,  thick- 
ened milk,  rice  and  milk,  etc. ;  by  the 
use  of  flannel  about  the  neck;  and  by 
washing  gently  the  throat  every  hour 
or  two  with  the  following  mixture: 

Chlorate  of  potash,  half  a  teaspoon 
fill. 

Borax,  quarter-teaspoonful. 
Glycerine,  four  teaspoonfuls. 
Water,  half-pint. 

If  the  child  seems  weak,  a  one- 
grain  quinine  pill  may  be  given  three 
or  four  times  a  day  until  ten  are 
given.  If  a  child  cannot  swallow  a 
pill  even  in  one  of  the  easiest  ways  of 


giving  it — viz.,  in  a  little  white  of 
egg,  following  this  with  a  draught  of 
water— then  for  two  days,  three  times 
a  day,  a  powder  of  three  grains  of 
quinine  mixed  with  one  half-tea- 
spoonful  of  glycerine  may  be  gently 
but  thoroughly  rubbed  on  the  tender 
skin  under  the  arm  or  on  the  inside 
of  the  thigh. 

Quinsy  Sore  Throat. 

When  one  or  both  tonsils  inflame, 
and  show  a  tendency  to  enlarge  rap- 
idly and  to  be  intensely  red,  consti- 
tuting a  genuine  quinsy,  and  this  is 
attended  by  severe  pain  in  swallowing 
and  by  earache,  it  is  advisable  not  to 
delay  sending  for  the  doctor,  for  he 
may  be  able  to  relieve  the  congestion 
by  a  slight  surgical  measure,  and  if 
matter  (or  pus,  as  it  is  called  medi- 
cally) forms  he  can  assist  Nature  to 
discharge  it  when  and  where  it  is 
best.  Domestic  treatment  may  be 
the  same  as  indicated  for  ordinary 
inflamed  throats.  Hot  liquid  foods 
are,  as  a  rule,  agreeable.  Sometimes 
a  powder  of  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of 
"  gray  powder,"  every  hour  for 
twenty-four  hours,  will  break  up  the 
inflammation. 

It  is  well  to  know  that  the  eruption 
of  scarlet  fever,  measles, and  chicken- 
pox  generally  appears  first  on  the  soft 
palate  and  the  back  of  the  throat  be- 
fore it  appears  on  the  skin;  but  these 
diseases  are  usually  attended  by  pro- 
nounced symptoms  of  the  affection 
— sore  eyes,  vomiting,  convulsions, 
high  fever. 

Croup  and  diphtheria  will  claim 
our  attention  in  subsequent  numbers 
of  Babyhood. 
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THE  NURSERY. 

BY  LEROY  M.  YALE,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
II. 


In  towns  generally,  and  in  many 
country  houses,  some  form  of  furnace 
heating  is  employed,  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  fireplaces.  The  com- 
monest as  well  as  the  oldest  type  is 
the  hot-air  furnace.  Steam  and  hot- 
water  heating  is  more  recent  and 
relatively  infrequent.  Electric  heat- 
ing at  the  present  time  is  hardly  in- 
troduced into  private  houses.  The 
common  hot-air  furnace  has  the  ad- 
vantage that  the  air  to  be  heated  is 
drawn  from  out  of  doors,  and  with 
very  simple  precautions  can  be  made 
fairly  pure.  These  precautions  con- 
sist in  taking  the  cold  air  at  a  height 
above  the  ground  surface,  as  may  be 
easily  done  by  carrying  the  end  of 
the  flue  up  six  to  ten  feet  and  re- 
versing its  extremity,  so  that  neither 
rain  nor  dirt  shall  fall  into  it.  The 
open  end  should  be  protected  by  a 
wire  screen,  to  prevent  things  being 
thrown  in  or  animals  crawling  in. 
One  common  defect  is  that  the  fur- 
nace is  so  arranged  or  so  managed 
that  it  delivers  a  small  quantity  of 
very  hot  air,  whereas  a  larger  vol- 
ume of  air  not  so  highly  heated 
would  be  more  advantageous.  Of 
the  other  types  the  hot-water  seems 
the  more  manageable,  but  neither 
has  any  necessary  connection  with 
air  supply. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  none  of 
these  plans  of  heating,  except  the 
open  fire,  includes  any  plan  of  getting 
rid  of  the  vitiated  air.  If  an  open 
fireplace  exists  and  the  registers  for 
hot  air  be  placed  high  on  the  wall,  a 


very  satisfactory  form  of  "  base  ven- 
tilation "  exists.  If  no  fireplace  ex- 
ists and  no  system  of  ventilation  was 
included  in  the  building  of  the  house, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  the  air  of 
the  nursery  sweet,  except  by  constant 
attention  to  the  airing  of  the  room. 
A  device  which  is  not  very  expen- 
sive can  be  employed  if  there  be  a 
chimney  accessible.  It  is  to  carry  a 
ventilating  pipe,  the  mouth  of  which 
is  near  the  floor  of  the  nursery,  into 
and  for  some  distance  up  the  chim- 
ney flue.  The  heat  of  the  chimney 
creates  a  current  of  air  upward  in 
the  pipe,  which  is  replaced  by  the 
air  from  the  nursery.  If  the  pipe 
can  be  carried  to  the  roof  it  need 
only  be  against  the  chimney  and  not 
be  within  it. 

Gas  stoves  should  never  be  used,  as 
they  vitiate  an  enormous  amount  of 
air,  unless  they  are  set,  like  a  "gas- 
log,"  into  the  fireplace,  where  their 
combustion  products  can  escape  up 
the  chimney. 

The  temperature  of  the  nursery  is 
usually  much  too  high.  It  should 
not  be  higher  than  700  F.  If  uni- 
formity could  be  secured,  probably 
65 0  F.  would  be  sufficiently  high. 
The  night  temperature  should  re- 
main as  near  to  the  latter  figure  as 
practicable,  but,  despite  great  care, 
the  temperature  will  often  fall  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  night.  A  source  of 
chill  ought  to  be  mentioned — name- 
ly, the  windows  ;  not  through  in- 
gress of  air  from  without,  but  by 
the  rapid  cooling  of  air  next  the 
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glass,  which  pours  down  upon  the 
floor  to  increase  the  draughts  of  the 
room.  If  the  child's  bed  is  unavoid- 
ably near  a  window,  in  cool  weather 
it  should  be  especially  protected  by 
screens;  and  it  is  well  to  make  the 
window  inaccessible  to  the  young 
children  by  placing  before  it  some 
piece  of  furniture  not  high  enough 
to  obstruct  light  or  diminish  its  use- 
fulness. 

Unfortunately  the  same  objection 
made  against  gas  stoves  must  be 
made  to  some  degree  to  all  lights,  ex- 
cept the  electric,  and  this  is  usually 
too  bright  for  anything  but  full  illu- 
mination. A  large  gas  flame  or 
kerosene  lamp  consumes  as  much 
oxygen  as  five  or  six  adults  in  the 
room  would.  Small  lights,  there- 
fore, are  to  be  used,  except  when 
large  ones  are  really  necessary.  The 
lamp  or  gas  can  be  utilized,  however, 
to  favor  ventilation,  if  a  ventilating 
pipe  as  just  described  exists,  by  hav- 
ing its  open  end  wide  enough  so  that 


the  lamp  or  burner  may  be  placed 
beneath  it. 

The  most  convenient  portable 
night  light  which  we  know  is  that 
called  the  "  Pyramid  Night  Light." 
It  is  a  short,  stout  candle  in  a  plas- 
ter-of-paris  base.  This  fits  a  metal- 
lic stand  and  is  covered  by  a  shade  or 
chimney  of  truncated  conical  shape. 
It  will  burn  long  enough  to  last  from 
the  mother's  ordinary  bedtime  until 
daylight.  The  old-fashioned  float- 
ing night  light  is  obsolete.  There 
are  made  also  small  kerosene  lamps 
which  burn  with  a  very  small  flame. 
If  the  flame  is  carefully  adjusted  so 
that  it  burns  without  odor,  they  serve 
very  well  ;  if  not,  these  lamps  are 
unsuitable  to  the  nursery. 

Windows  should  have  guards  with- 
in or  without,  to  prevent  a  child  from 
falling  out;  and  blinds  or  dark  shades, 
to  temper  the  light,  are  necessary. 
Similar  guards  should  be  at  the 
doors  or  stair  heads  when  the  chil- 
dren are  large  enough  to  run  about. 


THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN 


i. 


The  importance  of  a  better  know- 
ledge concerning  the  contagious  dis- 
eases of  children  is  often  forcibly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  mothers 
and  teachers  by  the  rapid  spread  and 
frequently  fatal  character  of  some  of 
these  maladies.  The  wide  diffusion 
of  contagious  diseases  could  certain- 
ly be  curtailed  if  the  public  were 
better  informed  as  to  their  nature. 
It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  pre- 
sent the  leading  facts  that  are  known 
about  these  diseases,  particularly  in 
reference  to  their  early  recognition, 
proper  isolation,  and  thorough  disin- 


fection. By  increased  knowledge 
and  care  epidemics  can  frequently  be 
prevented.  The  diseases  that  will 
be  discussed  are  scarlet  fever,  mea- 
sles, small-pox,  chicken-pox,  diph- 
theria, whooping-cough,  and  mumps. 
It  may  be  well  at  the  beginning  to 
inquire  what  is  known  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  contagion,  to  which  children 
are  so  very  susceptible. 

The  Nature  of  Contagion. 

Without  confusing  the  reader  by 
an  enumeration  of  conflicting  theo- 
ries, it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the 
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specific  principles  causing  the  conta- 
gious diseases  we  are  considering 
have  never  been  certainly  recognized 
or  described.  But  while  we  have  no 
precise  knowledge  of  their  real  na- 
ture, we  do  know  a  good  deal  about 
the  way  they  act.  This  has  a  very 
practical  bearing  on  an  important 
subject.  The  following  points  may 
be  considered  as  known  with  refer- 
ence to  contagion: 

1.  Each  contagious  disease  has  a 
separate  and  specific  virus,  probably 
u  living  organism,  which  always  acts 
in  the  same  manner  in  the  animal 
body  that  it  infects.  What  cannot 
be  proven  by  sight  may  be  recog- 
nized by  a  general  uniformity  of 
action.  Measles  is  never  produced 
by  exposure  to  scarlet  fever  or  to 
any  other  disease  but  measles. 

2.  When  the  specific  virus  of  a 
contagious  disease  finds  lodgment  in 
the  body,  no  matter  in  how  small  an 
amount,  it  at  once  becomes  capable 
of  extremely  rapid  multiplication. 
The  human  body  forms  a  most  fa- 
vorable medium  for  its  growth  and 
development.  Although  at  the  start 
a  single  organ  may  be  affected,  soon 
every  tissue  becomes  more  or  less 
involved,  not  only  containing  a  large 
amount  of  the  virus,  but  being  able 
to  infect  other  bodies.  This  proper- 
ty of  self-multiplication  goes  to  show 
that  the  poison  of  these  diseases 
must  be  vitalized. 

3.  The  virus  of  the  contagious  dis- 
eases not  only  produces  general  bodi- 
ly disturbance,  shown  by  fever,  but  in 
each  case  the  brunt  of  the  poison  acts 
invariably  on  certain  definite  bodily 
organs.  Thus,  in  scarlet  fever  there 
is  always  a  severe  inflammation  in 
the  throat  and  a  particular  kind  of 


rash  upon  the  skin.  In  measles  the 
upper  air  passages  are  uniformly  af- 
fected, as  in  a  severe  cold  in  the  head, 
with  an  equally  characteristic  rash 
upon  the  skin.  All  the  other  conta- 
gious diseases  exemplify  this  law. 

4.  When  a  specific  contagium  pro- 
duces its  disease  in  an  individual, 
future  susceptibility  to  the  virus  of 
this  disease  is  lost,  and  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  there  is  never  any 
repetition  of  the  trouble,  although  the 
person  may  be  repeatedly  exposed. 
From  this  fact  it  has  been  supposed 
that  each  virus  operates  on  some 
special  constituents  of  the  body, 
which,  after  being  exhausted  by  one 
attack,  cannot  furnish  the  basis  of 
another.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  conta- 
gious diseases  sometimes  produce  a 
marked  constitutional  change,  for  bet- 
ter or  worse,  in  the  person  attacked. 

5.  Contagious  diseases  vary  much 
in  different  seasons  and  localities  in 
respect  to  severity  and  apparent 
communicability.  They  are  liable 
to  become  at  any  time  generally  dif- 
fused through  a  region  —  in  other 
words,  epidemic.  The  varying  se- 
verity of  these  diseases  is  probably 
not  due  so  much  to  an  increased 
malignancy  of  the  virus  itself  as  to 
the  constitutional  condition  of  the 
person  attacked  and  to  certain  at- 
mospheric and  telluric  influences 
that  are  not  thoroughly  understood. 
Some  years  such  diseases  as  scarlet 
fever  and  diphtheria  are  unusually 
fatal,  for  which  electrical  disturb- 
ances and  uncommon  density  or  rar- 
ity of  the  air,  unusual  dryness  or 
moisture  of  the  earth,  and  other  like 
conditions,  may  be  largely  responsi- 
ble.   A  very  important  fact  to  bear 
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in  mind  is  that  a  mild  attack  of  a 
contagious  disease  in  one  person  may 
beget  a  severe  or  even  malignant 
attack  in  another.  The  light  forms 
of  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria  in 
which  the  patients  are  not  even  put 
to  bed  do  untold  harm  by  spreading 
these  diseases  widely,  many  of  the 
induced  cases  being  severe  and  fatal. 


Filthy  domestic  and  general  sur- 
roundings not  only  afford  a  favor- 
able soil  for  the  preservation  and 
development  of  contagious  princi- 
ples, but  appear  to  intensify  the 
severity  of  the  diseases.  An  impor- 
tant practical  indication  as  to  pre- 
vention and  disinfection  will  be  given 
in  a  subsequent  article. 


A  SIMPLE  WAY  OF  TEACHING  TO  READ. 

BY  ELIZABETH  F.  GUPTILL. 


When  the  schools  open  in  the  fall, 
there  are  a  great  many  little  ones  for 
whom  the  question  must  be  answer- 
ed, ei  Shall  we  send  them  to  school 
this  year,  or  not?"  Now,  the  best 
answer  to  this  question  depends  on 
both  the  child  and  the  school. 

If  the  little  one  is  frail  or  nervous, 
home  is  by  far  the  best  place  for  it. 
If  the  child  is  well,  and  you  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  live  where  the 
schools  are  strictly  graded — i.e.,  only 
one  grade  or  class  to  each  teacher — 
the  child  will  probably  be  as  well  off 
in  school.  But  if  he  must  attend  an 
ungraded  school,  where  the  little  be- 
ginners can  have  but  a  limited  por- 
tion of  the  teacher's  time,  the  child 
will  be  better  off  not  to  enter  till  ready 
for  the  second  grade.  Then  he  can 
have  more  time  to  spend  in  the  open 
air  and  develop  good  physical  health, 
while  not  lagging  behind  his  fellows. 


I. 

We  often  read  that  it  is  not  best  to 
send  a  child  to  school  before  the  age 
of  seven  or  eight;  but  if  he  is  not 
taught  to  read  before  that  age,  when 
he  does  enter  he  will  be  classed  with 
much  younger  children,  and  this  is 
in  itself  a  drawback.  My  experience 
in  the  school-room  has  shown  me 
that  children  like  to  excel.  They 
like  to  be  classed  with  others  of 
their  own  age,  and  a  sensitive  child 
feels  keenly  being  the  oldest  in  a 
class.  A  child  of  seven  or  eight,  es- 
pecially if  tall  for  his  age,  feels  out 
of  place  with  little  ones  barely  five. 

Children  often  tease  each  other, 
especially  if  the  larger  one  has  done 
well  in  some  lesson.  "Well,  you 
ought  to  do  well  in  that  class.  Eight 
years  old  and  in  the  primer!  My  lit- 
tle sister  Bessie  is  smarter  than  you, 
and  she's  only  five."  Children  are 
very  sensitive  to  each  other's  criti- 
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cisms,  and  poor  little  eight-year-old 
decides  that  he  hates  school  and  it  is 
no  use  to  try,  since  he  will  always  be 
behind  those  of  his  own  age,  and  into 
his  heart  creeps  an  aggrieved  feeling 
that  mamma  had  not  sent  him  to 
school  before. 

The  theory  is  often  advanced  that 
the  older  child  will  learn  enough  fas- 
ter to  soon  catch  up  to  those  of  his 
own  age,  but  in  reality  it  very  sel- 
dom happens.  It  cannot  with  our 
present  system  of  promotions.  With 
a  private  teacher  he  might  possibly 
do  so,  but  it  is  not  likely  in  a  public 
school.  So,  if  you  decide  to  keep 
five-year-old  at  home  a  year  or  two 
longer,  do  teach  him  yourself. 

"  But,"  you  say,  "  I  don't  under- 
stand the  new  methods  of  teaching. 
Everything  is  different  from  what  it 
was  when  I  went  to  school.  I  don't 
know  what  or  how  to  teach  him." 
Yes,  methods  have  changed;  still,  a 
mother  of  average  intelligence  can 
fit  a  child  for  the  second  grade  with- 
out either  using  the  methods  which 
presuppose  a  normal  education,  or 
falling  back  on  the  obsolete  meth- 
od of  teaching  him  the  alphabet,  and 
then  to  read,  "  I  s-e-e,  see,  a  c-a-t, 
cat."  It  is  as  easy  to  learn  "mam- 
ma" as  "  a,"  as  easy  to  learn  "  pret- 
ty" as  "p,"  and  much  more  inte- 
resting. 

The  work  usually  required  of  a 
child,  in  order  to  enter  the  second 
grade,  is  about  this:  To  be  able  to 
read  at  sight  in  any  first  reader;  to 
know  the  combinations  in  simple 
numbers — i.e.,  the  first  ten  numbers; 
to  write  short  sentences.  Nearly 
everywhere,  now,  the  vertical  sys- 
tem is  used. 

Of  course,  in  a  city  primary,  the 


children  take  music,  drawing,  nature 
studies,  clay  modelling,  color  lessons, 
etc. ;  but  if  the  little  ones  can  do  the 
work  I  have  specified,  they  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  entering  the  second 
grade. 

I  have  found  it  advantageous  for 
the  little  ones  to  get  well  started  in 
reading  and  writing  before  taking  up 
number  work,  so  I  shall  not  discuss 
teaching  numbers  in  this  paper. 

The  mother  will  find  a  home  black- 
board •  almost  indispensable.  This 
can  be  purchased  complete,  or  one 
can  buy  blackboard  cloth  by  the 
yard  and  paste  it  on  the  wall  with  a 
moulding  round  it.  A  blackboard 
can  be  made  at  home  by  having  a 
board  made  and  painting  it  with 
liquid  slating.  Doyi't  use  black 
paint.  I  did  at  first,  to  my  sorrow. 
It  is  absolutely  worthless.  Have  as 
large  a  board  as  you  have  room  for. 

Next  to  the  blackboard  come  the 
books.  Have  at  least  four  primers; 
they  are  not  expensive,  and  the  child 
will  not  learn  as  thoroughly  with 
less.  They  cost  twenty-five  or  thirty 
cents  apiece.  The  object  in  having 
so  many  is  that  the  child  shall  have 
plenty  of  repetition  without  reading 
the  same  story  till  he  knows  it  "  by 
heart."  The  child  should  be  able  to 
recognize  the  words  he  has  learned 
wherever  he  sees  them,  not  only  in 
one  particular  story.  The  four  prim- 
ers I  would  recommend  as  best  to 
begin  with  are  these:  "  Cyr's  Chil- 
dren's Primer,"  published  by  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston;  "  The  Werner  Primer," 
by  the  Werner  School  Book  Co. ; 
"Baldwin  Primer,"  American  Book 
Co.;  and  44  Child  Life,"  the  Macmil- 
lan  Co.,  New  York. 

Next, the  mother  must  set  the  time 
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for  the  reading  lesson  and  adhere  to 
it  as  rigidly  as  possible.  If  possible, 
plan  for  two  lessons  a  day,  one  in  the 
morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon. 
They  need  not — in  fact,  should  not — 
occupy  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  each  time,  as  that  is  as  long 
as  a  small  child  will  concentrate  his 
mind  on  one  thing.  In  school  I  al- 
ways have  the  beginners  read  four 
lessons  a  day;  but  this  would  be  too 
much  for  the  mother,  who  must  be 
everything  else  as  well  as  teacher. 

Of  course,  in  school  we  use  only 
script  at  first,  but  when  the  children 
begin  to  use  the  book  we  change  to 
print.  The  mother,  however,  will 
want  them  to  depend  on  the  book  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  she  must  use  both. 
Practise  writing  vertically  and  also 
printing,  using  small  letters.  "KIT- 
TY" does  not  seem  at  all  the  same 
word  as  kitty.  The  latter  looks  like 
the  kitty  as  they  find  her  in  their 
book;  the  former  looks  like  nothing 
they  have  ever  seen  or  are  ever 
likely  to  see.  Whenever  you  teach 
a  new  word,  teach  both  the  printed 
and  written  forms.  For  the  first  les- 
son, put  both  forms  of  the  word 
"  take  "  on  the  board.  Tell  the  child 
what  it  is,  then  write  it  and  say  "  a 
book,"  and  let  him  take  a  book  in  his 
hands.  Do  this  with  several  objects 
till  he  knows  the  word  "  take." 
Then,  having  ready  some  red,  blue, 
and  yellow  flowers,  let  him  read  the 
first  lesson  in  the  Werner  Primer, 
letting  him  act  out  each  sentence  he 
reads.     In   the    afternoon,  under 


"take,"  which  you  have  left  on  the 
upper  corner  of  the  board,  write 
"baby,"  "mamma,"  and  "see." 
After  telling  him  their  names,  give 
him  the  pointer  and  tell  him  to  find 
the  "  baby,"  the  "  mamma,"  "  take," 
and  "  see  "  till  he  can  find  any  one 
immediately.  Then  let  him  read  the 
first  lesson  in  Cyr's  Primer.  Let  him 
thoroughly  examine  the  picture  first* 
Then, if  he  does  not  read  "  see  baby  '* 
as  he  would  say  it,  ask  him  what  he 
wants  you  to  see,  when  he  will  say  it 
all  right.  These  four  words  will  be 
enough  for  the  first  day.  Next 
morning  add  "ball,"  "  flower," 
"bud,"  and  "  leaf"  to  the  words  you 
already  have.  Review  him  on  all  the 
words.  When  he  knows  them,  let 
him  read  it  from  the  Werner  Primer. 
In  the  afternoon  add  "my"  and 
"doll  "  to  the  list,  and  let  him  read 
the  second  lesson  from  Cyr's  Primer. 
Next  day  he  will  have  "  find," 
"  bring,"  and  "  me,"  and  will  be  de- 
lighted to  do  as  it  says.  In  the  af- 
ternoon you  will  add  "  kitty,"  "  can," 
"I,"  and  he  will  read  from  Cyr's 
again.  So  alternate  these  two  prim- 
ers the  first  week.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  the  list  will  consist  of  these 
words: 


take,  ball, 

find, 

roll, 

baby,  bud, 

my, 

cup, 

mamma,  leaf, 

doll, 

have, 

see,  flower, 

kitty, 

book, 

me,  bring, 

can, 

slate. 

How  to  interest  the  child 

in  what 

he  reads,  without  fatiguing  him,  will 
form  the  subject  of  the  next  paper. 
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NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions 
concerning  ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any 
particular  case.  We  simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to  us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more 
or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems'''  are  inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of 
space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed  in  our  columns.  We  try  to 
answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry  in  the  next  issue 
after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


Bed-Wetting  in  a  Nervous  Child. 

To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood: 

My  little  boy  of  five  still  wets  the  bed 
every  night.  He  is  a  very  nervous  child, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  resort  to  discipline  in 
order  to  cure  him  of  the  habit.  What  is 
the  cause  of  it,  and  what  is  the  best  treat- 
ment that  you  can  suggest  ? 

Canton,  Mass.  A. 

"Discipline,"  in  the  sense  of  pun- 
ishment, would  be  entirely  out  of 
place  for  a  trouble  of  this  kind,  and, 
in  the  case  of  a  nervous  child,  would 
be  distinctly  harmful.  The  bladder 
trouble  is  sometimes  very  obstinate, 
taxing  the  ingenuity  of  both  parent 
and  physician  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  sometimes  promptly  yields 
to  treatment.  We  presume  the  child 
does  not  waken,  so  as  to  give  the 
mother  a  chance  to  place  him  on  the 
vessel.  The  bladder  is  thus  over- 
full— or  fuller  than  it  can  tolerate — 
before  he  awakes.  Such  cases  often 
occur,  and  often  are  cured  by  the 
systematic  practice  of  waking  the 
child  at  the  hour  of  the  parents'  re- 
tiring, or  later  in  the  night,  so  that 
the  bladder  may  be  relieved.  Of 
course  a  nervous  child  should  be 
wakened  gently,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  frightened  •  buit.it,  should  be  suffi- 
ciently awakened, iw  be  conscious  of 
the  '.reaso^''  b'f  its  being  taken  .up. 
$Iertvous  children  o'tei-  manifest 
« '^special  ^irritability  of  the  bladder 


and  need  systematic  medicinal  treat- 
ment. The  management  of  this  is 
too  complicated  an  undertaking  for 
domestic  practice,  and  cannot  be 
entered  upon  here.  If  the  habit  of 
taking  up  your  little  boy  in  the 
night,  after  limiting  the  amount  of 
liquid  taken  before  retiring,  does 
not  relieve  him,  ask  the  advice  of 
the  best  physician  within  reach. 
The  drugs  needed  are  too  potent 
for  you  to  deal  with  without  a  physi- 
cian's prescription. 

How  Children  Take  Cold. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

Can  you  tell  me  why  my  little  girl  of  two 
and  a  half  always  gets  a  cold  in  the  head 
and  chest  whenever  she  gets  her  feet  wet  ? 
I  cannot  understand  what  connection  there 
is  between  the  two. 

Portsmouth,  Va.  D. 

We  have  repeatedly  explained  this 
connection.  Briefly  speaking,  it  is 
this  :  The  production  of  heat  in  all 
parts  of  the  body  in  the  process  of 
nourishing  it  is  not  carried  on  in 
each  part  independently,  but  is  all 
governed  and  regulated  in  the  brain 
by  that  portion  which  has  charge  of 
what  is  called  the  vegetative  function. 
Now,  the  brain,  in  regulating  this 
heating  of  the  body,  expends  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  force.  If  this  process 
be  arrested  in  the  back  of  the  neck, 
let  us  say,  the  brain  still  exerting 
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its  nervous  force  to  keep  the  whole 
machine  going,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  the  force  sent  to  the  neck, 
being  shut  off,  will  find  vent  some- 
where else.  This  somewhere  else 
will  be  the  weakest  point — the  nasal 
passages,  the  bronchial  tubes,  or 
some  other  point  of  least  resistance 
— and  an  inflammation  sets  in  there. 
We  used  on  a  former  occasion  a 
simple  illustration  which  may  make 
this  point  clearer.  A  furnace  in  the 
cellar  sends  its  heat  to,  say,  ten 
rooms  whose  registers  are  all  open. 
Now,  for  some  cause  let  the  heat  be 
shut  off  from  one  room.  The  same 
amount  of  heat  is  sent  up  from  the 
furnace,  and  ordinarily  distributes 
itself  equally  through  the  nine 
rooms  ;  but  if  by  any  chance  the 
register  in  one  room  is  broken  or 
has  fallen  out,  and  allows  the  flue 
to  stand  wide  open,  the  superfluous 
heat  escapes  into  this  room,  heating 
it  to  an  excess.  So  the  mischief 
which  results  from  getting  the  feet 
wet  is  usually  developed  in  some 
distant  part  of  the  body,  and  the 
point  of  selection  is  wherever  the 
weak  point  may  be.  If  one  has  a 
weak  throat,  an  exposure  results  in 
a  sore  throat.  If  one  has  any  weak- 
ness in  the  bronchial  tubes,  a  cold 
usually  settles  there,  whatever  por- 
tion of  the  body  may  be  exposed. 
In  most  cases  of  exposure  the  result 
is  a  cold  in  the  head  ;  the  reason  of 
this  is  that  few  people  in  our  climate 
have  perfectly  healthy  nasal  pas- 
sages, and  hence  these  are  the  points 
of  least  resistance. 

The  Natural  Shape  of  Baby's  Foot. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  notice  that  you  lay  stress  on  the  need  of 
proper  shoes  for  children  in  order  to  pre- 


serve the  natural  shape  of jjthe  foot.  Now, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  feet  of  my  little 
daughter  of  five  and  a  half  months,  which 
have  never  known  any  covering  that  could 
possibly  restrict  their  growth,  are  neverthe- 
less somewhat  cramped  in  appearance,  two 
of  the  toes  showing  signs  of  overlapping. 
I  should  like  to  send  you  a  tracing  of  the 
outlines  of  her  foot,  so  that  you  may  give 
me  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
and  let  me  know  what  can  be  done  to  re- 
store the  natural  shape  of  the  foot.  How 
can  I  obtain  a  copy  of  the  outlines  of  her 
foot,  showing  the  exact  position  of  the  toes, 
etc.?  Can  you  tell  me  clearly  how  the 
natural  foot  of  a  child  ought  to  look  ? 
Utica,  N.  Y.  L.  N.  R. 

A  copy  of  the  outline  of  the  foot 
may  be  taken  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Moisten  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
and,  .while  still  wet,  press  it  against 
a  smooth  piece  of  pasteboard,  and 
then  trace  with  a  fine  pencil  the  im- 
pression thus  obtained.  In  the  nat- 
ural foot  of  a  young  child  the  toes 
are  not  crumpled  toward  each  other, 
as  is  very  often  the  case  in  the  feet 
of  adults,  but  are  spread  apart,  much 
as  are  the  fingers  when  the  palm  is 
pressed  upon  a  flat  surface.  The 
impression  of  the  toes  in  the  child's 
normal  foot  will  be  widest  across  the 
toes,  even  wider  than  across  the  ball 
of  the  foot ;  while  the  great  toe  is 
separated  from  the  others  by  a  con- 
siderable space. 

The  Objections  to  Vaccination ;  Supposed 
Failure  of  Vaccination  to  Protect;  The 
Proper  Age  for  Vaccination. 

To  the  Editor  <?/ Babyhood: 

There  have  recently  occurred  in  our  com- 
munity several  cases  of  small-pox,  and  the 
health  board  has  ordered  that  all  school 
children  be  vaccinated,  and  advises  parents 
of  even  younger  children  than  those  of 
school  age  to  have  them  re- vaccinated.  This 
seems  to  many  of  us  a  very  unnecessary 
and  harsh  measure,  as  not  a  few  intelligent 
persons  here  and  elsewhere  are  quite  seep- 
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tical  about  the  value  of  vaccination,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  very  young  children. 
Is  it  not  true  that  children  have  often  been 
inoculated  with  scrofula,  consumption,  and 
other  diseases  through  the  vaccine  virus? 
And  how  is  it  that  vaccination  so  often 
does  not  "  take  "  ?  Isn't  a  child  of  less  than 
two  months  too  young  to  be  vaccinated  ? 

X.  X. 

This  letter  again  calls  attention  to 
the  singular  prejudice  against  vacci- 
nation still  surviving  among  other- 
wise well-informed  persons.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  this  on  any- 
other  theory  than  that  the  almost 
complete  immunity  from  small-pox 
which  the  civilized  world  of  to-day 
enjoys  has  caused  it  to  forget  what 
were  the  ravages  of  that  plague  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  objections 
to  vaccination  have  been  often  urged, 
and  again  and  again  met.  An  ap- 
parent failure  of  vaccination  to  pro- 
tect is  invariably  due  to  neglect  of 
secondary  operations  ;  and  as  to  the 
often-expressed  dread  of  the  intro- 
duction of  scrofula  and  consumption 
into  the  system  through  vaccination, 
there  is  practically  no  evidence  what- 
ever in  support  of  the  assumption. 
Of  course  the  virus  must  be  properly 
chosen  and  applied  by  a  physician, 
for  in  unskilful  hands  the  virus  cer- 
tainly may  work  mischief.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  a  child  is  never  too 
young  to  be  vaccinated  if  there  be 
danger  of  an  exposure  to  small-pox, 
and  it  is  better  that  the  operation  be 
performed  before  the  teething  period 
begins.  When  the  child  is  six  weeks 
old,  it  is  time  to  consider  the  question 
seriously. 

A  Mother's  Diary  from  a  Medical  Point  of 
View. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 
I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  directions 


for  keeping  a  "  Mother's  Diary"  given  in 
your  November  number,  but  I  wish  you  had 
added  to  them  some  suggestions  for  keeping 
an  account  of  medical  characteristics.  I 
have  found  from  personal  experience  how 
important  it  is  to  be  able  to  inform  the 
physician  of  what  occurred  during  a  child's 
previous  illness,  and  I  have  also  learned  to 
deplore  my  inability  to  answer  certain  ques- 
tions concerning  the  past  history  of  one  of 
my  children,  simply  because  I  had  neglected 
to  jot  down  at  the  time  some  facts  con- 
nected with  a  case  of  measles  which  had  a 
very  important  bearing  on  later  develop- 
ments. Can  you  oblige  an  old  subscriber 
by  supplementing  your  last  "problem'* 
with  one  containing  the  information  sug- 
gested ? 

Portland,  Ore.  A.  M. 

We  can  perhaps  best  answer  this 
question  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Andrew 
H.  Smith,  who,  in  an  address  on 
<'  The  Family  Physician  of  the  Fu- 
ture," before  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  said  :  "  At  the  birth  of 
each  child  every  important  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  event,  as 
also  with  the  subsequent  lactation, 
should  go  upon  record.  The  prog- 
ress of  dentition,  the  age  at  which 
the  child  walks  or  talks,  the  closure 
of  the  fontanelles,  the  particulars  of 
the  vaccination — all  should  be  en- 
tered in  due  order.  The  occurrence 
of  one  of  the  contagious  diseases  of 
childhood  should  be  the  subject  of 
especial  care  in  recording.  The 
source  of  contagion,  the  duration, 
character,  and  intensity  of  the  com- 
plications, treatment  and  associated 
disease — each  should  be  carefully 
noted.  This  record  is  to  be  made 
by  the  physician,  and  may  be  kept  by 
him  and  copied  by  the  mother  in 
her  diary  for  future  guidance.  The 
value  of  such  a  record,"  said  Dr. 
Smith,  "  would  not  end  with  the 
subjects  of  it.    The  next  generation 
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would  profit  by  it,  perhaps,  as  much 
as  the  present,  for  the  very  reason 
that  the  absence  of  such  records 
prevents  our  tracing  the  medical 
family  history  backward.  With  such 
a  record,  however,  we  should  know, 
or  at  least  be  able  tofor"m  some  idea, 
from  the  history  of  the  parents,  what 
to  expect  in  the  children,  and  the 
timely  use  of  precautionary  measures 
might  avert  a  great  deal  of  suffering 
and  disease.  Thus  could  we,  in  a 
measure,  realize  the  truth  of  Dr. 
Holmes's  dictum  that  the  proper  time 
to  begin  the  treatment  of  some  dis- 
eases is  a  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  the  child." 

The  Value  of  the  Fever  Thermometer  in  the 
Nursery ;  Directions  for  Using  It. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Do  you  approve  of  the  use  of  the  fever 
thermometer  by  mothers  ?  Can  you  give 
plain  directions  for  using  it,  so  that  one 
may  know  with  certainty  whether  the  child 
has  fever  or  not? 

Oakland,  Cal.  B.  A. 

Valuable  as  the  fever  thermometer 
is  in  the  treatment  of  adults,  it  is  not 
less  important  in  the  care  of  chil- 
dren. Hence  it  is  now  quite  com- 
mon for  this  instrument  to  have  a 
place  in  the  nursery.  When  mothers 
have  become  accustomed  to  its  use 
under  the  direction  of  their  physi- 
cian, they  are  seldom  willing  to  dis- 
pense with  it. 

Very  slight  disturbing  influences 
in  early  life  may  produce  fever,  and 
nearly  every  serious  illness  in  in- 
fants and  young  children  is  marked 
by  fever  at  some  period  of  its  prog- 
ress. The  degree  of  the  fever  is 
often  a  measure  of  the  severity  of 
the  sickness.  When  many  of  the 
mothers  of  to-day  were  babies,  physi- 
cians estimated  the  amount  of  fever 


by  the  quickness  of  the  pulse  and  the 
sensation  of  heat  imparted  to  the 
hand  ;  but  the  fever  of  the  babies  of 
the  present,  as  a  rule,  is  measured  in 
degrees  and  fractions  of  a  degree  by 
an  instrument  of  precision. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  place  a  fever 
thermometer  in  the  hands  of  the 
judicious  mother,  and  to  instruct  her 
how  to  use  it.  To  teach  her  to  count 
the  child's  pulse  and  respiration  is 
more  difficult,  but  even  this  art  can 
be  cultivated.  There  is  great  satis- 
faction experienced  by  the  parent  in 
being  able  to  watch  intelligently  the 
progress  of  diseases  of  a  febrile  na- 
ture in  the  child. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  here 
very  much  about  the  fever  thermom- 
eter and  its  uses.  There  should 
be  furnished  with  the  thermometer 
a  certificate  of  its  accuracy  from  the 
Yale  College  Observatory,  or  some 
other  equally  trustworthy  source.  It 
is  best  to  get  a  magnifying  fever 
thermometer,  so-called,  because  by 
a  lateral  expansion  of  the  tube 
throughout  its  length  a  lens  is 
formed,  through  which  the  fine 
thread  of  the  mercury  in  the  bore  is 
made  to  appear  as  a  broad  band.  A 
fever  thermometer  should  always  be 
self -registering,  by  which  it  is  meant 
that  a  portion  of  the  column  of  mer- 
cury should  remain  at  the  highest 
point  reached  at  the  time  it  is  used, 
until  dislodged  by  an  external  force. 
It  is  necessary  each  time  before  tak- 
ing the  temperature  to  observe  that 
the  top  of  the  column  of  mercury  is 
shaken  down  to  95  °.  This  is  effected 
by  holding  the  thermometer  verti- 
cally with  the  thumb  and  two  or 
three  fingers,  the  bulb  end  pointings 
down,  and  giving  the  instrument  a. 
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succession  of  downward  shakes. 
With  every  shake  the  eye  should  note 
the  downward  progress  of  the  mer- 
cury, and  the  effort  should  cease 
when  the  point  above  indicated  is 
reached.  The  bulb  of  the  thermom- 
eter, thoroughly  dried,  may  then 
be  placed  in  the  armpit,  or  in  the 
groin,  or  between  the  inside  of  the 
thigh  and  the  body,  the  bulb  in  every 
case  being  completely  covered  by  a 
thick  fold  of  naked,  dry  skin,  held 
over  it  by  the  finger.  When  the 
child  is  six  or  seven  years  of  age  it 
may  be  safe  to  place  the  instrument 
in  its  mouth,  having  it  grasped,  not 
by  the  teeth,  but  by  the  lips,  which 
must  be  kept  tightly  closed  for  five 
minutes,  the  patient  breathing 
through  the  nose.  Nothing  cold  or 
hot  should  have  been  drunk  for 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  before  tak- 
ing the  temperature  in  the  mouth. 

After  the  instrument  has  been  kept 
in  any  of  the  positions  named,  for 
five  minutes,  the  top  of  the  register- 
ing column  will  mark  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  at  the  time.  Some 
physicians  prefer  that  the  thermom- 
eter should  be  held  in  the  armpit 
for  ten  minutes.  A  record  should 
be  made  of  the  observation.  If, 
when  the  instrument  is  properly 
used,  the  mercury  does  not  rise  to 
980,  the  temperature  is  below  that  of 
health,  and  if  the  child  does  not  seem 
well  the  physician  should  be  noti- 
fied. It  is,  however,  unusual  for  the 
temperature  in  infants  and  in  very 
young  children  to  be  below  98-f0,  the 
point  marked  on  the  thermometer 
by  a  small  arrow-head.  While  this 
point  is  the  normal  temperature  for 
adults,  that  of  infants  may  be  a  lit- 
tle higher,  or  about  990.  Anything 


above  this  indicates  fever.  It  re- 
mains for  the  physician  to  interpret 
the  full  significance  of  the  fever 
when  it  exists. 

The  thermometer  is  often  broken 
by  carelessly  handling  it,  or  by  wash- 
ing it  under  a  hot-water  faucet.  If 
the  instrument  is  used  at  all,  care 
and  intelligence  are  required  to  pre- 
serve it  from  injury,  as  well  as  to 
fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  a  proper 
thermometric  observation.  After 
using1  the  thermometer  it  should  be 
carefully  washed  with  the  fingers 
in  cold  water,  gently  wiped  with  a 
soft  towel,  arid,  if  used  in  contagious 
diseases,  disinfected  as  the  physician 
will  direct.  The  instrument  should 
then  be  laid  away  in  its  case. 

The  Value  of  a  Go-Cart;  Objections  to  a  Veil. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  Is  a  go-cart  injurious  to  a  child  sixteen 
months  old  ?  I  must  get  something  lighter 
than  my  heavy  buggy,  and  ask  you  whether 
to  buy  an  adjustable  go-cart  rather  than  a 
simple  go-cart.  In  what  way  does  the  lat- 
ter injure  a  child? 

(2)  Do  you  consider  a  white  veil  injurious 
to  a  baby's  eyes  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  wear 
none  rather  than  a  white  one  ? 

Winona,  Minn.  B.  D.  B. 

( 1 )  By  "go-cart"  is  ordinarily  meant 
the  frame  on  casters  in  which  young 
children  learn  to  walk  without  dan- 
ger of  falling.  There  is  no  harm  in 
these  contrivances.  But,  from  your 
allusion  in  this  connection  to  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  "  buggy,"  we  suspect 
that  you  have  in  mind  some  sort  of 
a  draw-cart  with  which  we  are  not 
acquainted. 

(2)  We  do  not  know  that  a  white 
veil  is  much  different  from  veils  of 
other  colors.  We  think  the  texture 
and  pattern  of  more  harm  than  the 
color    Except  to  protect  from  severe 
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wind  or  from  insects,  we  do  not  know 
why  any  should  be  worn  at  all.  The 
child  should  not  be  placed  so  that 
the  light  glares  in  the  eyes. 

Average  Gain  in  Weight;  Feeding  with 
Cream  Mixtures;  Changes  in 
Feeding  Formulae. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Will  you  kindly  give  us  the  average 
weight  and  amount  of  food  required  during 
the  different  months  of  the  first  year  for  a 
seven-pound  baby?  What  should  he  weigh 
at  the  end  of  each  month? 

(2)  How  much  of  the  cream  mixture  should 
he  take  during  each  month,  how  many 
meals,  and  at  what  hours  during  the  day? 

(3)  As  he  grows  older  should  we  change 
the  proportions  of  the  mixture  or  only  the 
quantity?  Will  you  give  us  the  usual  for- 
mula for  the  mixture? 

Chelsea,  Mass.  K. 

To  answer  the  questions  in  detail 
would  take  some  pages  of  Babyhood, 
at  least.  We  give  the  essentials  be- 
low. 

(1)  Growth  not  only  varies  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  but  is  not  uniform 
in  the  same  person.  An  average 
seven-pound  baby  would  weigh  at 
the  end  of  the  months  of  the  first 
year  something  like  the  following: 
Eight  and  one-quarter,  ten,  twelve, 
for  the  first  three  months;  about  five 
pounds  more  for  the  next  five  months ; 
then  perhaps  three  to  four  pounds 
for  the  remaining  four  months. 

(2)  Here  again  great  variations  are 
called  for  in  different  cases,  and  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  tendency  is  to 
greatly  overfeed  bottle-fed  children. 
Thus  the  total  amount  on  the  aver- 
age will  vary  during  the  first  week 
between  ten  and  fifteen  ounces,  usu- 
ally divided  into  ten  meals  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  amount  is  gradually 
increased,  but  at  the  end  of  a  month 
a  meal  can  be  cut  off,  two  or  three 


weeks  later  another.  Then  one  gen- 
erally can  go  pretty  steadily  to  the 
end  of  the  third  month,  with  about  a 
pint  and  a  half  to  a  quart  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  divided  into  the 
eight  meals  already  arranged  for. 
This  will  give  three  to  four  ounces 
at  a  meal.  After  the  third  month  is 
ended  a  little  increase  in  quantity 
is  needed,  but  one  meal  would  be 
better  cut  off,  and  each  meal  will 
therefore  be  an  ounce  more  than 
before.  After  a  couple  of  months — 
say  about  five  months — reduce  to  six 
meals  (some  prefer  five),  and  gradu- 
ally increase  amount  in  each  meal. 
By  nine  months,  if  not  earlier,  a  child 
in  good  health  ought  to  get  down  to 
five  meals,  but  the  amount  is  in- 
creased to  roughly  half-a-pint — eight 
ounces — although  usually  it  is  at  first 
rather  less  and  later  more.  The 
hours  must  suit  cases,  but  the  inter- 
vals should  be  pretty  well  fixed. 
For  four  or  five  weeks  a  two-hour  in- 
terval, from  beginning  to  beginning, 
is  the  rule  ;  for  five  or  six  weeks 
more,  two  and  a  half  hours.  Begin-" 
'ning  at  three  months  the  three-hour 
interval  is  adopted.  After  nine 
months  it  is  well  to  lengthen  this  a 
little,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  this  carried 
out. 

(3)  Both  are  changed.  The  for- 
mulae change  from  time  to  time 
pretty  frequently  and  for  each  case. 
The  great  advantage  of  cream  for- 
mulae is  this  adjustability.  To  give 
set  formulae  is  to  destroy  the  essence 
of  the  method. 

Imaginary  Fear  of  Bow-Legs. 
To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood: 

My  little  girl's  legs  do  not  seem  straight 
from  the  knee  to  the  ankle.  At  her  birth  I 
was  told  they  would  straighten  all  right,  and 
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that  it  was  nothing  unusual;  but  she  is  now 
five  months  old  and  I  see  little  if  any  im- 
provement. Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to 
remedy  it?  I  rub  them  a  great  deal,  but  if 
other  treatment  is  necessary,  at  what  age 
would  it  be  best  to  commence?  I  would  like, 
if  there  is  really  any  tendency  to  bow-legs, 
to  overcome  it  as  soon  as  possible.  In  other 
respects  she  seems  quite  as  she  should  be. 
I  nurse  her,  and  she  gains  in  weight  steadi- 
ly and  well.  Is  it  true  that  there  are  very 
few  cases  of  bow-legs  at  birth?  I  have  been 
told  that  they  were  rarely  seen  before  the 
child  commenced  to  walk.  I  shall  be  very 
grateful  for  your  advice. 

Lowell,  Mass.  M.  C.  B. 

It  is  true  that  at  birth  there  are 
very  few  cases  indeed  of  bow-legs  in 
the  true  sense.  It  is  also  true  that 
most  infants  show  a  curve  in  the  shin 
if  the  legs  are  not  fat,  because  the 
foot  naturally  turns  in  more  than 
later,  and  this  gives  an  apparent 
curve  which  is  only  one  of  position, 
not  of  distortion.  There  is  nothing 
in  your  description  to  show  any  un- 
usual curve  in  your  baby's  legs. 

Irresponsible  Advice. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

When  my  last  baby  came  I  made  every  , 
effort  to  nurse  him  (as  I  had  vainly  tried  to 
do  in  the  case  of  my  other  four  children), 
and  this  time  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  suc- 
ceed. For  three  months  he  did  remarkably 
well,  gaining  steadily  in  flesh  and  being  in 
every  way  a  bright  and  happy  child.  A 
slight  attack  of  pneumonia  unfortunately 
compelled  me  to  wean  him  and  to  resort  to 
artificial  feeding.  The  child  is  now  in  his 
sixth  month  and  is  doing  well  on  Mellin's 
Food,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  eruption 
on  his  face  and  the  upper  part  of  his  body, 
which  the  doctor  says  is  of  no  importance. 
One  of  my  friends,  who  had  very  much  my 
own  experience — being  also  compelled  to 
wean  her  child  because  of  illness,  but  re- 
suming the  nursing  after  her  recovery — 
thinks  that  I  made  a  mistake  in  resorting  to 
artificial  feeding,  and  I  sometimes  wonder 
whether,  like  her,  I  ought  not  to  have  per- 


sisted. My  doctor  is  positive  that  it  would 
have  harmed  me,  and  probably  the  baby,  to 
have  gone  on  nursing  him  after  my  illness. 
May  I  ask  what  Babyhood  thinks  aboutsuch 
cases  as  mine  and  my  friend's  ? 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  R. 

This  is  one  of  many  cases  in  which 
a  conscientious  mother  asks  us  to  re- 
lieve an  anxiety  which  has  arisen 
solely  from  the  gratuitous  opinion 
of  a  well-meaning  but  meddlesome 
friend  or  neighbor.  The  writer  usu- 
ally distrusts  the  opinion,  but  is 
nevertheless  unsettled  in  mind  by  the 
evident  confidence  with  which  it  is 
given.  Babyhood  is  glad  to  answer 
all  reasonable  questions,  but  it  would 
also  like  to  say  a  word  which  may 
prevent  some  of  the  uneasiness  which 
attends  the  waiting  for  an  answer. 

One  of  the  crucial  tests  of  the  val- 
ue of  advice  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  adviser.  He  or  she  must  not 
only  be  competent  to  give  advice,  but 
must  assume  a  responsibility  in  giv- 
ing it.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
where  the  custom  of  endeavoring  to 
get  gratuitous  legal  advice  in  the 
course  of  conversation  is  not  un- 
known, a  proverb  expresses  the  un- 
soundness of  "horse-shed  opinions." 
A  great  London  physician  once  said 
that  he  considered  gratuitous  advice 
so  worthless  that  if  he  looked  at  his 
own  tongue  he  slipped  a  guinea  from 
one  vest-pocket  into  the  other.  Now, 
it  is  a  matter  of  every-day  experience 
to  find  people  (and  in  nursery  affairs 
naturally  they  are  usually  women) 
giving  opinions  about  medical  mat- 
ters of  which  they  are  absolutely 
uninformed,  with  less  thought  than 
they  would  give  to  advice  about  the 
color  of  a  ribbon.  It  is  a  good  and 
safe  general  rule  to  apply  this  test  of 
responsibility  to  all  medical  advice. 
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The  physician's  advice  is  valuable 
not  only  because  of  his  better  know- 
ledge, but  because  he  holds  himself 
bound  seriously  to  apply  that  know- 
ledge to  the  case  in  hand.  Lay 
advice  or  opinion  is  usually  entirely 
irresponsible;  and  often  the  turning 
of  the  conversation  in  such  a  way  as 
will  bring  home  to  the  adviser  this 
responsibility  will  cause  a  retraction 
or  modification  of  the  advice. 

The  Thumb-Sucking  Habit. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following 
questions  concerning  the  thumb-sucking 
habit : 

(1)  Do  babies  ever  carry  the  habit  of 
thumb-sucking  to  the  point  when  it  becomes 
detrimental  to  health,  and  if  so,  what  are 
the  evil  results  ? 

(2)  A  baby  of  four  months  being  quite 
persistent  in  the  habit,  are  the  chances  that 
it  will  be  soon  outgrown  so  great  as  to  ren- 
der unwise  the  taking  of  vigorous  measures 
to  break  it  up  ? 

(3)  If  it  is  best  to  break  up  the  habit, 
what  measures  are  most  effectual? 

Providence,  R.I,  P 

(1)  The  injurious  effects  are  chiefly 
local  and  mechanical,  such  as  dis- 
placement of  the  front  teeth,  pro- 
trusion of  the  upper  jaw,  and  more 
rarely,  from  pressure  of  the  fingers, 
a  pushing  of  the  nose  to  one  side. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  any  of 
these  evil  results  are  the  exception, 
not  the  rule. 

(2)  First  make  sure  whether  the 
child  has  not  some  discomfort,  of 
any  kind  whatever,  which  may  lead 
it  to  seek  this  solace.  The  active 
child  rarely  sucks  its  thumb  after  it 
is^old  enough  to  use  its  hands  in 
other  ways,  except  when  it  is  trying 
to^'go  to  sleep,  is  hungry  or  uncom- 
fortable. Hence  the  thoroughly  well 
child  generally  drops  the  habit  after 


teething  or  when  it  can  run  about 
seeking  its  little  pleasures.  Our  ad- 
vice is,  generally,  try  to  find  out  why 
the  child  sucks  its  thumb,  and  re- 
move the  cause  if  you  can.  If  the 
habit  is  persistent,  interfere. 

(3)  Mittens  or  mechanical  re- 
straints or  bands  of  some  sort. 

Methods  of  Lifting  the  Baby. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  how  a  child  should 
be  lifted?  In  an  article  on  "  Pigeon  Breast" 
Babyhood  said  that  it  is  common  to  lift  Baby 
by  placing  the  hands  under  the  arms,  but 
you  do  not  say  how  to  lift  him.  I  have  lifted 
my  baby  in  that  way,  thinking  it  better  than 
to  lift  by  the  arm.  My  little  boy  is  not 
pigeon-breasted,  but  I  should  like  to  know 
the  best  way  in  any  case. 

Manson,  Iowa.  G.  E.  R. 

You  have,  perhaps,  misconstrued 
the  article,  which  spoke  rather  of 
unnecessarily  "pressing  the  palms 
of  the  hands  against  the  sides  of  the 
chest "  when  lifting  from  under  the 
armpits.  Doubtless  the  ill  effects 
of  thus  lifting  a  child  may  be  exag- 
gerated. It  will  not  hurt  a  well 
baby  to  lift  it  properly  in  that  man- 
ner, and  it  should  certainly  not  be 
lifted  by  the  arms.  If  a  child  has 
any  considerable  degree  of  rickets 
its  chest  will  very  probably  be  ten- 
der, and  it  will  cry  if  so  lifted;  and  if 
the  rickets  were  advanced,  doubtless 
it  would  be  easy  to  produce  the 
"  green-stick  "  fracture  often  seen  in 
such  children.  But  the  pigeon-breast 
deformity  is  not  confined  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest  where  the  hands  are 
applied;  it  extends  below  as  well,  and 
consequently  it  is  doubtful  if  this  lift- 
ing is  a  cause.  Certainly  there  are 
other  efficient  causes. 

To  answer  your  question  more 
specifically  :    A  baby  can   be  best 
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lifted  from  a  horizontal  position  by 
putting  one  hand  under  the  neck 
and  shoulders  (or  shoulders  alone 
after  the  neck  becomes  strong)  and 
the  other  under  the  hip  or  seat.  And 
it  is  always  well  to  support  the  back 
when  practicable.  It  often  will,  how- 
ever, be  necessary  to  put  the  hands 
for  a  moment  under  the  armpits. 
When  a  child  is  believed  to  be  rick- 
ety, it  is  well  to  let  it  remain  hori- 
zontal as  much  as  possible,  and  it  will 
indeed  usually  be  content  to  be  left 
so. 

Riding  Astride  for  Girls. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  Will  you  please  tell  me  if  little  girls 
are  riding  horseback  like  boys  (that  is, 
astride  the  horse)  in  cities  now  ? 

(2)  I  wish  to  know  this  very  much,  and  if 
you  think  there  would  be  any  danger  for  a 
little  girl,  nine  years  of  age,  riding  that 
way. 

I  think  it  a  most  ungraceful  fashion  my- 
self, but,  as  our  roads  are  hilly  and  rough 
here,  it  might  be  safer.  Is  no  internal  in- 
jury likely  to  occur? 

Babyhood  has  been  and  is  a  great  comfort 
to  me.  I  have  never  had  a  doctor  for  my 
children  since  Babyhood  first  came  to  the 
home  (some  years  ago  now),  except  for 
vaccination,  and  that  was  after  reading  the 
article  on  vaccination  in  Babyhood  some 
months  ago.  H.  E.  W. 

(1)  The  riding  astride  by  girls  is 
seen  to  some  extent.  Fashion  clings 
to  the  old  side-seat. 

(2)  The  astride-seat  has  no  harm 
that  we  can  imagine,  and  seems  the 
preferable  one  from  a  hygienic  point 
of  view.  But  in  cities,  at  least,  it  is 
not  probable  that  it  will  displace  the 
side-seat. 

Condensed  Replies. 
K.,  Columbus,  O. — (1)  The  condi- 
tion is  wrong  for  a  nursing  woman 
(or  any  woman,  for  that  matter). 
The  treatment  needs  to  be  specially 


directed  for  each  case  by  a  physician. 
(2)  A  generous  mixed  diet  is  best. 
We  do  not  believe  in  the  fruit  diet 
at  all.  Fruit  is  a  good  adjuvant. 
But  as  an  exclusive  diet  it  is  insuffi- 
cient, all  stories  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

B.  M.,  Prentice,  Wis.—  The  cutting 
of  stomach-teeth  occurs  about  the 
eighteenth  month,  the  usual  time  for 
the  average  child  living  on  food  other 
than  the  mother's  milk.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  stomach- 
teeth  are  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  stomach. 

R.  A.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.— Undue 
jostling  and  tossing  may  make  a 
child  nervous,  not  in  the  sense  you 
mean,  but  by  increasing  its  excita- 
bility. The  question  of  food  has 
nothing  to  do  with  her  nervousness. 
Keep  her  strictly  quiet  at  bed-time, 
and  explain  your  reasons  to  the 
baby's  emotional  relative. 

D.  P.,  Le  Roy,  ///.—The  discolo- 
ration should  be  looked  into.  It  is 
probably  due  to  the  neglect  of  cleans- 
ing. The  fact  that  the  discoloration 
is  on  the  upper  half  of  the  teeth  makes 
it  more  likely. 

A.  D.,  Pair  haven,  O. — There  is  no 
virtue  whatever  in  goose-grease 
which  vaseline  does  not  possess,  and 
vaseline  is  preferable  on  various 
other  grounds,  as  being  pure  and 
healing. 

P.,  Fillmore,  Ind. — We  do  not  think 
the  stoop  was  caused  in  the  way  you 
mention,  but  in  any  case  a  stocking 
supporter  ought  not  to  be  so  strong 
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or  so  tight  as  to  make  any  percept- 
ible traction.  By  having  its  upper 
attachment  well  back,  the  tension 
may  be  lessened  to  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible degree. 

H.  B.,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.— It  is 
rather  unusual  for  a  child  of  two  and 
a  half  to  manifest  a  "strong  desire 
to  be  taught,"  but,  given  normal 
physical  development,  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  you  should  dread  any  of  the 
evils  which  you  associate  with  preco- 
cious children.  They  are  largely 
imaginary. 

P.  R.,  Lincoln,  Me. — The  pink  stain 
is  probably  due  to  the  urine.  Urates 
(the  "  brick-dust "  deposits)  in  the 
urine  cause  this  stain  sometimes. 

M.  H.%  Sewaren,  N.  /.—There 
might  possibly  be  danger  if  the  child 
were  a  very  nervous  one.  Most  chil- 
dren do  not  "cry  themselves  to 
sleep"  many  times.  One  experience 
is  usually  enough,  and  they  do  not 
renew  the  fight;  but  there  are  ex- 
ceptions, and  your  child  may  be  one 
of  them. 

Y.  O.,  Thayer,  Neb. — The  question 
of  teething  will  not  make  much  dif- 
ference if  the  food  is,  on  the  whole, 
as  well  borne  as  it  has  been.  If  the 
mixture  we  have  recommended  does 
not  help  the  constipation,  some  more 
laxative  food  may  be  found. 

C.  A.,  Alton,  N.  Y. — You  feed  the 
child  too  often.  If  he  demands  food 
every  two  hours  in  the  night,  he 
probably  either  has  insufficient  food 
in  quantity  or  quality  (that  is,  food 
which   does  not  properly  nourish 


him)  when  he  is  fed,  or  else  he  has 
been  allowed  to  contract  a  habit  of 
being  fed  whenever  he  awakes. 
Many  babies  awake  in  the  night  who 
can,  with  a  little  patience,  be  put  to 
sleep  again  without  feeding,  if  they 
are  made  comfortable  in  other  re- 
spects, and  by  quenching  the  thirst 
which  may  be  present  by  using  a 
bottle  of  (warmed)  water  instead  of 
a  bottle  of  food. 

R.  Y.,  Broadhead,  Ky—  We  should 
advise  you  by  all  means  to  have  the 
"mother's  mark"  removed.  As  a 
mark  upon  the  face  of  a  woman  is 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  her, 
every .  endeavor  should  be  made  to 
get  rid  of  one,  if  it  be  of  any  impor- 
tance, before  the  age  of  self-con- 
sciousness. 

P.  S.,  Churchwood,  Va. — We  see 
no  reason  why,  during  the  present 
weather,  and  with  your  child's  di- 
gestion improved  as  it  is,  the  change 
in  feeding  him  should  not  be  made. 
You  may  use  milk  sugar,  which  is 
generally  well  borne.  Substitute 
the  food  for  two  nursings,  to  begin 
with. 

D.  S.  C,  Breckenridge,  Mich. — If 
the  food  agrees,  there  is,  for  some 
time  to  come  at  least,  no  need  of  the 
eggs  and  the  gruel.  At  most  let  him 
suck  a  hard  crust  or  a  piece  of  roast 
meat  or  steak.  As  far  as  possible, 
avoid  taking  him  to  the  table.  This 
inevitably  leads  to  giving  a  child 
unsuitable  food. 

C.  B.,  Braintree,  Mass. — It  is  not 
at  all  impossible  that  the  infection 
may  have   come   from   an  animal. 
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There  are  two  forms  of  tapeworm, 
that  of  the  dog  (tcenia  cucumerind) 
and  that  of  the  cat  {tcenia  elliptica), 
the  eggs  of  which  not  infrequently 
are  found  upon  the  tongues  of  these 
animals,  and,  to  quote  a  well-known 
authority,  "  persons,  especially  chil- 
dren, from  too  great  familiarity  with 
these  animals,  directly  or  through 
their  food,  may  likewise  become  in- 
fected." 

S.,  Friendsville ;  Pa. — The  idea  that 
the  child  will  "  outgrow  his  tonsils  " 
is  very  mischievous.  Even  admit- 
ting that  their  size  may  diminish 
later  on,  the  evils  caused  by  their 
present  state  will  far  outweigh  any 
real  or  fancied  objections  to  their  re- 
moval. In  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
operator  the  dangers  are  almost  too 
slight  to  be  considered. 

F.  I.,  Claremont,  S.  Dak. — The 
variety  of  pigeon-breast  described 
never  develops  before  six  months. 
The  deformity  may  possibly  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  weight  of 
the  arms  upon  the  soft  ribs  as  the 
child  lies  in  bed,  or  by  pressure  of  the 
palms  of  the  nurse  against  the  sides 
of  the  chest  just  under  the  armpits. 
But  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  pigeon-breast  is  the  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  bones  known  as  rickets. 
This  is  a  diet-disease  and  should 
be  treated  by  a  physician  who  has 
seen  the  child. 

G-\,  Flagstaff,  Ariz. — You  need  not 
wait  for  more  teeth  before  giving 
your  baby  the  milk.  If  this  agrees 
you  may  let  him  begin  to  chew  bread 


which  is  not  fresh.  Postpone  the 
potatoes  for  a  while.  Teach  him  to 
chew  the  bread  well  before  giving 
any  other  solid,  and  begin  by  prefer- 
ence with  a  crust,  as  that  must  be 
chewed  before  swallowing. 

M.  P.,  Detroit ,  Mich.— It  your  oat- 
meal gruel  is  made  with  milk  it  will 
be  probably  nutritious  enough  ;  or, 
perhaps,  she  will  drink  milk  and 
water  or  gruel  alternately,  or  milk 
mixed  with  the  gruel.  We  judge 
that  gruel  without  milk  is  perhaps 
not  enough.  She  may  have  the  beef- 
juice.  If  you  give  the  apple  for 
constipation,  try  a  baked  apple  first. 
If  it  is  insufficient,  try  the  scraped 
pulp  of  a  raw  apple.  She  is  too  young 
to  have  an  apple  to  bite.  She  ought 
easily  to  go  from  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  if 
asleep.  If  she  wakes  very  early  she 
will  be  hungry  in  a  half-hour  prob- 
ably, and  may  need  something  earlier 
than  6  p.m. 

"Parents." — Such  cases  are  not  so 
very  rare.  Ask  your  physician  to 
examine  carefully  and  see  if  circum- 
cision, with  division  of  the  frcenum, 
will  not,  in  his  judgment,  relieve  the 
trouble.  Other  local  causes  to  be 
looked  for  are  seat- worms,  acid  urine 
with  brick-dust  deposits,  irritation 
of  the  parts  by  clothing,  which  may 
also  lead  to  handling  of  the  parts, 
causing  increased  congestion.  Be- 
sides removal  of  any  local  irritation 
you  may  discover,  some  medicinal 
treatment  may  be  found  of  assist- 
ance. Do  not  trust  to  "  outgrowing  w 
so  long  as  you  have  any  reasonable 
remedy  to  try. 
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A  COMMENT  ON 


THE  CLEVEREST  CHILD  IN  THE 
WORLD." 


ii. 


We  shall  briefly  summarize  the  list 
of  the  remaining  accomplishments  of 
Yiola,  the  adopted  child  of  Prof. 
Henry  Olerich,  of  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  as  described  by  him  in  the 
Strand  Magazine: 

At  the  age  of  one  year  and  ten 
months  Viola  knew  the  portraits  of 
more  than  a  hundred  famous  men 
and  women,  "  representing  nearly 
all  schools  of  thought,  both  good  and 
bad."  Before  she  was  one  year  and 
eleven  months  old  she  knew  and 
could  name  thirty-two  different  kinds 
of  seeds  and  twenty-five  kinds  of 
leaves  of  trees.  The  seeds  were  put 
in  little  bottles  and  set  in  a  neat  case, 
so  that  all  the  bottles  were  in  plain 
view  at  the  same  time.  The  leaves 
were  pressed  in  a  large  book.  At  the 
age  of  one  year  and  eleven  months 
she  could  point  to  almost  all  the  bones 
of  the  human  skeleton  and  to  many 
organs  of  the  body.  She  first  learned 
to  name  and  locate  the  femur,  then 
the  humerus,  and  so  on.  Now  she 
can  name  and  read  the  names  of  all 
the  bones  of  the  human  skeleton  and 
locate  nearly  all  of  them. 

When  Viola  was  one  year,  eleven 
months,  and  twenty-five  days  old  she 
passed  an  examination  "  before  a 
disinterested  committee  of  exam- 
iners (Miss  Verna  Lumpkin  and  Miss 
Martha  Campbell,  both  competent 
and  successful  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  of  Lake  City,  Iowa,  the  city 
in  which  we  then  resided),  who  found 
that  she  knew  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred nouns  by  having  either  the  pic- 


tures or  the  objects  themselves 
brought  before  her.  The  committee 
estimated  that  she  knew  at  least  five 
hundred  more  nouns  which  they 
could  not  present  as  objects  or  pic- 
tures, making  a  total  of  three  thou- 
sand nouns  that  she  knew  at  this  age 
— perhaps  more  nouns  than  the  words 
of  all  parts  of  speech  used  by  the 
average  adult.-" 

Viola  could  "  readily  read  manu- 
script before  she  began  to  practise 
writing."  Her  first  writing,  and  also 
her  first  drawing,  exercises  were  on 
the  blackboard.  She  never  learned 
to  print  much,  but  began  with  manu- 
script. She  now  writes  both  words 
and  numbers  quite  readily.  On 
February  2  2d,  1900,  she  received  a 
typewriter,  and  took  her  first  lesson 
in  typewriting  two  days  after  this. 
In  a  few  days  she  learned  to  put  the 
paper  in,  run  the  carriage,  feed  the 
paper,  and  finger  the  whole  of  the 
keyboard  with  both  hands.  She 
strikes  the  keys  so  firmly  and  evenly 
that  the  letters  are  all  full  and  dis- 
tinct. She  now  not  only  copies 
manuscript  and  print,  but  writes 
very  nicely  without  a  copy. 

Viola  "  now  (May,  1900)  knows 
the  name  and  function  of  all  of 
Webster's  diacritical  marks.  She 
can  correctly  give  out  any  lesson 
in  McGuffey's  latest  spelling-book, 
where  she  closely  observes  the  silent 
letters,  the  diacritical  marks,  the  ac- 
cent, and  the  syllabication  of  words." 
She   can   give  all  the  elementary 

unds  of  the  English  language,  an 
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can  find  words  in  a  small  dictionary. 
She  recognizes  and  reads  the  abbre- 
viations of  all  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries of  the  United  States,  of  the  days 
of  the  week,  of  the  months  of  the 
year,  and  many  others.  She  can 
quite  well  classify  sentences  accord- 
ing to  use  and  form,  and  punctuate 
accordingly.  She  is  quite  proficient 
in  translating  French  and  German 
into  English,  and  is  familiar  with  a 
large  number  of  scientific  terms  used 
in  astronomy,  geology,  grammar, 
physical  geography,  history,  etc. 
"  Her  attention,  her  memory,  her 
observation,  her  power  of  discrimi- 
nation, her  reasoning,  and  her  abil- 
ity as  a  critic  are  as  marvellous  as 
her  other  attainments." 

Viola's  educational  ability  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  public  on  nu- 
merous occasions.  She  performs  her 
work  on  her  little  elevated  stage. 
u  She  is  very  fond  of  giving  these  ex- 
hibitions/' naively  adds  Prof.  Ole- 
rich,  "and  greatly  admires  the  ap- 
plause of  her  audience  and  the 
bouquets  which  she  frequently  re- 
ceives." 

The  upshot  of  this  educational 
system  is  to  show,  in  Prof.  Olerich's 
words,  that  a  child,  at  a  very  young 
age,  can  be  a  good  reader,  a  skilful 
writer,  an  excellent  speller,  and  an 
erudite  scholar."  The  writer  is  con- 
fident that  "  with  the  proper  system 
of  education,  children,  before  they 
arrive  at  the  age  of  eight,  will  have 
a  larger  store  of  useful  knowledge 
than  is  now  possessed  by  the  average 


graduate,  and  they  will  acquire  all 
this  practically  without  any  strain  or 
effort." 

There  would  be  no  occasion  for 
comment  upon  all  this,  were  it  not 
that  some  of  our  readers  seem  to 
have  thought  it  worth  considering 
and  have  asked  for  Babyhood's  com- 
ment. Assuming  that  the  state- 
ments in  the  article  are  truthful  and 
accurate,  nothing  is  proved  by  them. 
Adopting  a  child  of  eight  months, 
the  teacher  kept  it  under  a  contin- 
ual, though  kindly,  forcing  system,  so 
that  by  the  time  she  was  a  little  over 
three  years  old  she  had  acquired  a 
greater  number  of  fragments  of 
knowledge  than  most  children  of 
that  age  possess — more  than  any 
child  ever  did,  the  teacher  claims. 

The  history  of  "  infant  prodigies," 
natural  or  artificial,  in  the  past  has 
not  been  such  as  to  lead  us  to  wish 
for  more.  We  could  cite  a  curious 
lot  of  them.  We  cannot  cite  one 
who  at  adult  age  surpassed  the  aver- 
age educated  person.  Many  have 
fallen  behind  that  standard.  The 
teacher  claims  that  he  made  his  ex- 
periments upon  the  little  adopted 
Viola  "  to  test  a  new  theory  of  edu- 
cation." It  would  have  been  better 
to  have  kept  the  experiments  secret 
until  they  had  proved  something. 
So  far  they  ludicrously  fail  to  do  so. 
We  wish  that  the  magazine  in  which 
the  article  appeared  had  placed  the 
latter  in  the  section  of  trivial  st  curi- 
osities "  to  which  it  devotes  so  much 
space. 


BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


One  Baby's  Winter  Outfit. 

To  the  many  mothers  who  find 
the  question  of  ways  and  means  one 
difficult  to  solve,  the  story  of  how  a 
mother  made  her  baby's  winter  out- 
fit at  very  small  cost  may  give  sug- 
gestions of  help. 

Baby  Hal,  a  year  and  a  half  old, 
was  plentifully  supplied  with  warm 
indoor  clothing,  wearing  a  woollen 
shirt,  flannel  skirt,  white  flannel 
dress,  cambric  petticoat  and  dress, 
with  gingham  aprons  of  pin-head 
check  for  playing  about  the  floor. 
But  the  matter  of  outdoor  raiment  it 
was  over  which  his  mother  pondered. 

A  discarded  coat  of  Hal's  papa, 
very  shiny  but  of  excellent  fabric, 
supplied  the  material  for  Baby's 
cloak.  It  was  ripped,  sponged, 
pressed,  and  turned  wrong  side  out, 
and  cut,  in  short-waisted  Gretchen 
shape,  into  a  very  pretty  and  stylish 
little  garment.  A  half- yard  of  vel- 
vet of  the  same  brown,  costing  sev- 
enty-rive cents,  made  a  deep  collar, 
cuffs,  and  wide  belt.  A  clasp  for  the 
belt  at  thirty  cents,  a  half-dozen 
buttons  at  twelve  cents,  and  a  yard 
and  a  half  of  farmers  satin  for  lin- 
ing, costing  fifty-three  cents,  were 
the  other  materials  purchased.  The 
coat  is  as  comfortable  and  pretty  a 
garment  as  could  be  desired,  and 
cost  just  a  dollar  and  seventy  cents. 
It  is  very  becoming,  the  dark  velvet 


setting  off  the  fair  hair  and  flower- 
like face;  and  as  it  comes  quite  to 
Baby's  feet,  and  the  upper  part  has 
an  interlining  of  wadding,  it  is  quite 
warm  enough  for  even  a  New  Eng- 
land winter. 

For  headgear  to  match,  the  brown 
velvet  which  mamma  had  worn  two 
winters  as  a  bonnet  was  put  over  a 
Normandy-cap  frame,  wadded,  and 
lined  with  silk.  A  full  plaiting  of 
lace  was  put  around  the  front,  and  a 
pretty,  warm  hood  was  the  result, 
without  one  cent  of  outlay,  every- 
thing coming  out  of  mamma's  boxes 
of  odds  and  ends.  The  afghan  to 
match  cost  just  ten  cents,  expended 
in  buying  a  package  of  seal-brown 
Diamond  dye.  With  this  was  col- 
ored a  soiled  white  woven  Shetland 
shawl.  A  much-worn  scarlet  felt 
skirt  furnished  an  interlining,  over 
which  the  shawl  was  folded  and  se- 
curely sewed,  and  the  effect  of  the 
brown  and  red  is  warm  and  pretty. 

A  pair  of  brown  woollen  stockings, 
ribbed,  and  costing  fifty  cents,  are 
drawn  over  Hal's  shoes  and  away 
above  his  knees,  and  keep  the  little 
feet  and  legs  very  warm  as  he  rides 
in  his  sled.  Next  year,  when  he 
runs  about  out-of-doors,  rubbers  will 
go  over  these.  The  idea  of  over- 
stockings was  brought  from  4Mont- 
real,  where  winter  comfort  is  re- 
duced to  a  science,  and  I  find  them 
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much  preferable  to  the  ordinary  leg- 
gings, warmer  and  easier  to  wear 
under  rubbers. 

Red  mittens,  the  gift  of  an  aunty, 
complete  Hal's  costume,  protected 
in  which  he  goes  out  on  the  coldest 
days  with  safety,  and  I  think  that  no 
one  seeing  his  attire  would  fancy  that 
its  materials  were  furnished  by  the 
old-clothes  closet.  B.  S.  I. 

Crocheted  Wash-Cloth. 

A  pretty  and  serviceable  wash- 
cloth is  one  crocheted  of  coarse 
white   knitting-cotton  in  a  square 


of  about  eight  inches.  Any  of  the 
stitches  found  practicable  by  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  maybe  em- 
ployed to  advantage  in  its  construc- 
tion. It  is  finished  off  with  a  little 
scalloped  edging,  through  which 
coarse  red  marking-cotton  is  drawn 
in  fancy  stitches.  A  little  crocheted 
loop  at  one  corner  serves  for  hang- 
ing up.  It  is  equally  pretty  when 
knitted,  and  can  easily  be  taught  to 
little  fingers,  whose  owner  will  take 
great  pride  and  delight  in  working 
something  that  can  "really  be  used." 

M. 


BABY'S  EXERCISE. 

BY  THE  MEDICAL  EDITOR. 


Exercise  for  its  own  sake  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  high  artificializing  of  life. 
Wild  animals  get  enough  of  exercise 
in  the  search  for  food.  Man  in  the 
wild  or  civilized  state,  so  long  as  his 
occupation  is  one  of  physical  exer- 
tion, usually  gets  enough,  and  at 
most  needs  some  change  of  occupa- 
tion or  exertion  when  his  usual  one 
is  too  highly  specialized  as  to  the 
muscles  employed.  So  with  children 
in  any  surrounding  where  the  natural 
admixture  of  outdoor  play  and  of  as- 
sisting in  family  cares  and  duties  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  each  exists. 

When,  however,  a  child  is  so  situ- 
ated in  life  that  everything  is  done 
for  it  except  the  chewing  of  its  own 
food;  when  outdoor  life  is  restricted 
to  a  joyless  walk  with  a  nurse,  and 
much  of  its  time  must  be  spent  in  the 
schoolroom,  the  watchful  parent  is 
obliged  to  invent  or  seek  out  forms 


II. 

of  exercise.  For  the  country  child, 
walking,  climbing,  rowing,  fishing, 
>  hunting,  and  the  numberless  games 
;  of  summer  time;  skating  and  coast- 
i  ing  and  the  like  in  winter,  are 
enough.  For  the  town  child  some 
of  these  are  still  available.  But  as 
the  city  is  transformed  into  the  great 
city,  the  distance  from  the  home  to 
the  place  of  play  or  exercise  becomes 
greater  and  greater,  and  all  the  avail- 
able time  is  given  to  the  going  and 
coming.  Hence  the  growing  need 
of  parks,  not  only  as  places  of  dis- 
play, but  of  exercise  and  recreation; 
the  call  for  gymnasia  for  the  older 
children,  calisthenic  classes  for  the 
younger,  where  the  advantages  of 
the  exercise  per  se  are  much  in- 
creased by  the  learning  to  do  things 
systematically  and  in  co-operation. 
These  are  especially  desirable  for 
the  feeble  child  who  lacks  the  im- 
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pulse  and  for  the  phlegmatic  or  indo- 
lent child  who  shrinks  from  exertion. 
The  gymnasium,  of  course,  presup- 
poses a  judicious  teacher  who  will 
guide,  stimulate,  or  check  as  each 
child  needs.  If  no  gymnasium  be 
available,  the  parent  should  choose 
the  exercise  as  far  as  practicable, 
not  from  the  fads  of  the  moment, 
but  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the 
child  and  its  strength,  age.  and  de- 
velopment, to  see  that  no  amuse- 


ments be  indulged  in  which  are 
harmful  bodily  or  mentally,  and,  as 
adolescence  is  reached,  to  try  to  pre- 
vent overdoing  in  competitive  games. 
It  hardly  need  be  said  at  the  present 
day  that  up  to  puberty  a  girl  should 
have  the  same  freedom  of  exercise 
as  a  boy,  and  at  and  after  puberty 
she  need  be  restrained  onlyjas*  spe- 
cial occasion  occurs,  and  she^  should 
no  longer  put  her  strength  against 
that  of  the  adolescent  boy. 


CHRISTMAS  HINTS. 


The  Children's  Share  in  the  Holiday 
Preparations. 

How  can  the  children  who  are  too 
young  to  go  to  school,  and  yet  too  old 
to  stay  in  the  nursery  all  day,  amuse 
themselves  during  the  busy  Christ- 
mas preparation  season  without  in- 
terrupting or  meddling  with  the 
work  that  is  going  on  around  them? 
Why  should  they  not  have  a  share 
in  this  interesting  business  and  buy 
or  make  some  gifts?  Almost  every 
nursery  has  its  tin  bank,  with  more 
or  less  money  in  it,  which  belongs  to 
the  little  occupants.  If  the  money 
is  not  being  saved  for  some  special 
purpose,  Christmas  is  a  good  time  to 
open  it,  and,  led  by  an  older  and 
wiser  head,  Baby  can  invest  his  small 
capital  to  the  delight  of  all  concern- 


ed. Where  there  are  two  or  three 
little  sisters  and  brothers  in  a  house, 
there  will  be  happy  times  when  the 
golden  heads  get  nodding  together 
as  the  owners  whisper  and  plan 
about  the  "booful  things  for  mam- 
ma" and  the  " 'spensive  ones  for 
papa  n  which  they  are  going  to  buy 
with  their  bright,  jingling  five  and 
ten  cent  pieces.  Children  generally 
learn  to  keep  their  little  secrets,  if 
they  are  carefully  cautioned,  and 
they  will  take  great  pleasure  in  help- 
ing to  choose  what  they  are  going  to 
give.  Often  their  purses  are  not 
long  enough  to  pay  for  what  their 
good  taste  suggests;  but  there  are 
many  useful  little  articles  to  be 
found,  and  their  prices  will  just  suit 
children's  means.    Indeed,  the  sim- 
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pier  the  articles  the  more  easily  can 
they  plan  and  execute  their  purpose: 
a  set  of  knitting-needles,  pocket  pin- 
cushion, cake  of  fancy  soap,  shawl- 
pin,  needle-book  or  darning- egg,  a 
lead-pencil,  penholder,  pocket  comb, 
note-book,  bottle  of  ink,  india  rubber, 
measuring-tape,  button-hook,  emery, 
paper  of  needles,  hat-pins,  shoe- 
buttons,  pins  or  spools  of  thread,  a 
piece  of  ribbon,  a  handkerchief,  cel- 
luloid thimble,  collar,  or  chromo — 
anything  which  the  little  folks  them- 
selves can  suggest  to  each  other.  If 
they  have  very  little  money,  or  if 
they  wish  to  make  their  presents, 
they  can  cut  a  few  sheets  of  colored 
paper  into  mats,  baskets,  paper 
lighters,  etc.  Having  an  empty  box 
or  drawer  where  they  can  keep  their 
treasures  safely  and  admire  them 
whenever  they  please  without  troub- 
ling any  one,  will  add  greatly  to 
their  happiness  and  importance. 

By  the  way,  speaking  of  Christ- 
mas, we  would  like  to  enter  a  protest 
against  the  practice  of  giving  a  child, 
for  a  holiday  present,  an  article  of 
clothing  or  other  thing  that  even  lit- 
tle children  recognize  as  a  neces- 
sary of  life"  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tled anyway,  as  a  right.  There  are, 
of  course,  some  articles  of  dress 
which,  especially  with  little  girls, 
are  matters  rather  of  finery  than  of 
clothing,  and  are  acceptable  as  lux- 
uries; but  the  giving  of  necessa- 
ries of  any  sort  as  a  "  present "  sa- 
vors a  good  deal  of  imposition 
quite  within  the  comprehension 
of  little  folks,  and  causes  a  disap- 
pointment which  should  have  no 
place  in  a  gala  day  such  as  Christ- 
mas ought  to  be.  However  simple 
and  inexpensive,  an  out-and-out  gift 


of  some  kind,  novel  in  its  character, 
should  mark  the  anniversary. 

C\  A.  K. 

What  to  Give  and  What  Net  to  Give. 

Permit  me,  in  advance  of  the  holi- 
day season,  to  enter  my  protest 
against  the  thoughtless  habit  of  giv- 
ing unsuitable  Christmas  presents  to 
children.  Intricate  mechanical  toys 
and  games  and  ultra-fashionably 
dressed  dolls  ought  to  have  no  place 
in  a  well-regulated  nursery.  Let  us 
go  back  to  our  own  childhood  days 
and  remember  the  delight  which  our 
few  and  simple  toys  caused  us,  and 
we  shall  surely  hesitate  to  burden 
and  perplex  our  children  with  a  mul- 
titude of  gifts  which,  as  soon  as  the 
charm  of  novelty  is  worn  off,  will  be 
consigned  by  them — as  they  ought  to 
be — to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things. 

It  is,  however,  far  easier  to  say 
what  ought  not  to  be  given  to  chil- 
dren than  to  point  out  what  is  really 
best  for  them.  Speaking  from  my 
own  experience,  I  have  found  no- 
thing of  more  lasting  value  than  a 
plentiful  supply  of  building-blocks. 
Anything  with  which  children  can 
construct  something  is  of  value,  and 
all  building  blocks  are  good.  But  I 
believe  nothing  surpasses  the  blocks 
of  stone  known  as  the  Richter  An- 
chor Blocks,  out  of  which  so  many 
different  structures  may  be  made, 
and  which  will  fascinate  the  grown 
folks  as  they  do  the  youngest  child. 
And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  it  is  a 
pretty  good  test  of  the  value  of  a  gift 
when  all  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold share  in  the  pleasure  of  the  re- 
cipient. Judged  by  this  standard, 
pictures  of  all  sorts  which  adorn  the 
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nursery  and  interest  the  child  will 
adorn  the  entire  house  and  be  wel- 
comed by  all  the  inmates.  There 
are  such  beautiful  reproductions  of 
famous  pictures  to  be  had  nowadays 
that  it  seems  a  pity  any  child  should 
be  deprived  of  their  educating'  in- 
fluence. I  know  of  nothing- better  to 
give  to  a  child  than  such  a  collection. 
The  Perry  Pictures,  in  particular, 
are  a  fine  Christmas  gift  for  young 
and  old. 

And  here  I  may  perhaps  throw  out 
a  hint  to  those  who  wish  to  find  a 
suitable  gift  for  the  mother  as  well 
as  the  child.  A  thoughtful  friend 
provided  me  last  year  with  three 
books,  the  value  of  which  I  have 
learned  fully  to  appreciate.  One  is 
<(  Home  Occupations  for  Little  Chil- 


dren/' a  volume  of  which  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  has  turned  my 
nursery  duties  into  pleasure,  so  many 
are  the  hints  I  have  found  in  it  for 
keeping  my  little  ones  employed  and 
amused.  Dr.  Yale's  "  Nursery  Prob- 
lems" is  another  book  which  no 
mother  ought  to  be  without;  and, 
finally,  "The  Mother's  Diary"  has 
been  a  source  of  unfailing  interest  to 
me.  Already,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
year,  I  find  my  early  memoranda  of 
Baby's  progress  of  great  practical 
value,  and  this  value  is  sure  to  grow 
with  the  flight  of  time.  Truly,  there 
are  gifts  that,  while  inexpensive,  are 
capable  of  procuring  lasting  pleas- 
ure, and  the  art  of  giving,  like  every 
other,  is  simply  the  result  of  thought 
and  skill.  L. 


WATCHING  FOR  THE  DOCTOR. 


•    BY  MARTHA  M.  RUSSELL, 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Those  mothers  who  are  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  be  able  to  nurse  their  ba- 
bies are  not  likely  to  need  to  watch 
the  baby's  symptoms  as  carefully  as 
those  whose  children  must  be  nour- 
ished by  some  artificial  food.  They 
can  probably  watch  the  interesting 
process  of  normal  development  and 
see  a  plump,  pink-and-white  bit  of 
humanity  who  is  a  delight  to  himself 
and  his  family.  A  mother  to  whom 
this  privilege  is  denied  can  do  much 
by  her  continual  careful  watching  to 
help  her  child  approach  closely  the 
standard  of  perfect  health. 

The  most  practicable  and  useful 
food  is  generally  conceded  to  be  one 
whose  basis  is  cow's  milk.  When  it 
is  so  modified  that  its  constituents 


correspond  nearly  to  those  of  human 
milk,  a  desirable  substitute  food  is 
obtained.  The  mixtures  of  milk, 
cream,  water,  and  milk  sugar,  ren- 
dered alkaline  by  lime  water  or  so- 
dium bicarbonate,  often  give  satis- 
factory results  where  the  supply  of 
breast-milk  fails. 

Several  trials  are  often  necessary 
before  the  right  prescription  is 
found,  and  the  mother  can  do  much 
by  careful  observation  to  help  the 
doctor  that  the  changes  in  prescrip- 
tion be  not  purely  experimental. 

The  baby's  weight  and  his  stools 
are  two  of  the  most  important  symp- 
toms, but  the  cry,  facial  expression, 
complexion,  and  position  are  each 
worthy  of  careful  notice. 
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If,  after  thejfirst  fortnight,  the 
scales  do  not  show  a  steady  increase 
in  weight,  it  is  certain  that  there  is 
some  defect  in  the  food  supply,  and 
then  the  other  symptoms  must  be 
carefully  watched  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  cause. 

A  healthy  baby  has  two  or  three 
movements  of  the  bowel  during  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  their  charac- 
ter gives  valuable  testimony  concern- 
ing the  child's  digestive  and  assimi- 
lative power. 

The  bottle-fed  baby  has  stools  of 
a  lighter  yellow  than  a  nursing  baby, 
but  the  fecal  matter  should  be  fine- 
grained and  smooth.  If  the  odor  is 
very  offensive  it  is  likely  that  the  di- 
gestive processes  are  less  active  than 
they  should  be.  When  the  baby 
strains  and  passes  formed  faeces,  a 
condition  is  present  which  it  is  often 
very  difficult  to  correct,  but  for  which 
much  can  be  done  by  careful  attention 
to  food.  Medicines  are  a  last  resort, 
though  there  are  cases  in  which  they 
are  the  only  efficient  corrective. 

A  green  stool  is  never  a  correct 
one,  though  an  occasional  tinge  of 
green  is  no  cause  for  anxiety,  as  it 
may  indicate  nothing  serious.  How- 
ever, when  there  are  successive 
green  stools  they  are  reliable  evidence 
that  the  food  and  the  digestive  pow- 
ers are  not  in  equilibrium.  Often 
the  baby  will  seem  to  be  in  good 
condition,  but  if  the  doctor  is  trying 
to  have  a  perfectly  adjusted  food  he 
would  wish  to  have  the  state  of  af- 
fairs reported  to  him,  rather  than  to 
wait  until  the  movements  are  com- 
posed of  curds  and  green  slime,  when 
his  attention  is  called  to  the  matter. 
Curds  always  indicate  an  abnormal 
condition,  yet  the  mother  would  do 


well  to  notice  whether  those  the 
baby  passes  are  large  and  hard,  or  so 
soft  as  to  be  easily  rubbed  to  pieces, 
in  which  case  they  are  probably  fat 
and  due  to  a  slight  excess  of  cream, 
and  are  not  specially  harmful;  the 
large,  hard  curds  are  composed  of 
casein  and  show  that  there  is  defi- 
cient digestion  of  the  proteids.  If 
the  green  movements  continue,  the 
proportion  of  mucus  usually  in- 
creases, and  they  become  more  fre- 
quent until  the  intestine  is  in  so  ir- 
ritable a  condition  as  to  invite  seri- 
ous infection.  The  picture  of  a  child 
with  an  attack  of  acute  intestinal 
trouble  is  unfortunately  familiar  to 
most  people  who  have  been  much 
with  children.  The  pale,  drawn 
face,  the  hot  body,  the  cold  extremi- 
ties, the  frequent  watery  movements, 
the  vomiting,  and  the  cry  of  pain — 
all  indicate  genuine  sickness.  The 
earlier,  in  such  an  attack,  the  doctor 
sees  the  patient,  the  better  opportu- 
nity he  has  to  cut  it  short. 

If  the  baby  vomits,  there  are  seve- 
ral points  that  help  in  deciding  the 
seriousness  of  the  condition:  Does 
he  spit  up  a  few  mouthfuls  immedi- 
ately after  feeding,  as  if  overflowing? 
Does  he  throw  up  curds  fifteen  min- 
utes after  feeding,  or  does  he  vomit 
a  smooth,  milky  fluid  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  feeding?  Is  there  mucus 
in  the  matter  vomited?  What  is  its 
odor?  Does  he  cough  or  expel  flatus 
when  vomiting? 

The  baby's  skin  is  a  very  good  in- 
dication of  his  condition.  A  muddy, 
dingy  skin  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  that 
the  digestion  is  poor,  though  it  may 
depend  more  on  the  lack  of  fresh  air 
than  on  the  presence  of  injurious  in- 
gredients in  his  food. 
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A  healthy  baby  needs  to  do  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  crying  in  order  to  get 
necessary  exercise,  and  the  most 
natural  incentive  to  such  gymnastics 
is  hunger.  If  he  only  cries  at  the 
hour  when  his  food  is  due,  it  shows 
that  the  relation  between  demand 
and  supply  is  balanced.  If  he  emp- 
ties his  bottle  quickly  and  then 
shouts  aloud,  he  is  probably  trying 
to  say  "more."  If  the  movements 
are  correct  this  is  a  safe  as  well  as  a 
pleasant  construction  to  put  on  his 
remarks.  A  fretful,  peevish  cry 
usually  goes  with  a  condition  of 
chronic  indigestion,  and  it  is  well  to 
notice  whether  the  cry  is  uttered  at 
the  time  of  feeding  or  just  before 
feeding,  or  when  the  child  is  moved. 

Some  babies  apparently  suffer 
from  gas  even  when  their  move- 
ments indicate  no  indigestion;  abso- 
lute regularity  of  feeding  as  to  time 
and  quantity  will  often  remedy  this. 
The  sharp,  shrill  cry  of  pain  is  often 
accompanied  by  an  entire  change  in 
the  expression  of  the  infant;  an  anx- 
ious frown  settles  on  the  little  fore- 
head, the  lips  grow  thin  and  straight, 
and  hard  lines  mark  the  boundary  of 
the  upper  lip.  After  the  baby  is 
three  or  four  months  old  its  prevail- 
ing expression  should  be  one  of  won- 
dering content;  the  eyes  should 
brighten  as  its  mother  speaks  to  it, 
but  if  instead  of  this  the  eyes  are 
dull  and  expressionless,  the  mouth 
drooping  and  stupid,  with  big  cheeks 
hanging  heavily  on  either  side,  and 
the  baby's  motions  aimless  or  jerky, 


still  let  no  mother  fear  lest  her  baby 
be  not  what  our  grandmothers  called 
a  "  proper  child,"  for  probably  this 
apparent  stupidity  will  pass  away 
under  careful  and  intelligent  diet- 
ing. 

The  position  of  a  child,  sleeping 
or  waking,  should  suggest  ease;  and 
while  the  baby's  choice  may  be  one 
that  will  seem  to  adults  an  astonish- 
ing one,  if  he  likes  to  go  to  sleep 
doubled  up  like  a  jack-knife  it  is 
usually  because  he  finds  that  most 
satisfactory  to  himself.  He  will 
rarely  be  quiet  a  second  when  awake, 
but,  having  once  again  given  himself 
up  to  sleep,  he  will  lie  very  quietly  if 
he  is  well.  His  waking  motions  are 
usually  somewhat  unsteady  and  awk- 
ward until  he  has  learned  the  use  of 
his  hands  and  feet,  but  they  should 
never  be  twitching  or  jerky  motions. 

Let  the  mother  bear  in  mind  that 
babies  thrive  on  wholesome  neglect, 
and  that  it  is  possible  that  the  kind- 
est thing  she  can  do  for  her  beloved 
child  is  to  put  it  down  in  the  crib 
after  its  bath,  and  go  out  for  a  ride 
or  walk,  rather  than  to  sit  by  the  bed- 
side and  worry  lest  that  wrinkling 
of  the  forehead  or  that  tossing  of  the 
right  arm  indicate  serious  illness. 
But  if  loss  in  weight,  bad  stools,  or 
persistent  crying  make  her  decide  to 
call  in  the  doctor,  let  her  be  careful 
that  her  observations  of  the  child 
have  been  accurate  enough  for  her 
to  be  able  to  give  him  a  clear  idea  of 
the  child's  condition  since  his  last 
visit. 


NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


Nursery  Safeguards. 

Weakness  and  ignorance  are  com- 
mon to  all  babies,  and  the  weakness 
is  a  most  fortunate  accompaniment 
of  the  ignorance.  Until  the  child  is 
wise  enough  to  dread  falling,  he  is 
not  strong  enough  to  clamber  out  of 
his  crib;  and  by  the  time  he  has 
power  enough  to  hurt  any  one,  he 
has  learned  not  to  strike.  The  ad- 
justment between  these  two  qualities 
is  not,  however,  complete.  The 
weakness  does  not  vary  precisely  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  ignorance. 
Therefore  we  have  to  hedge  the 
child  about  for  a  time  with  numer- 
ous safeguards.  Pins  and  other 
deadly  weapons  have  to  be  put  be- 
yond his  reach.  The  fire  has  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  big  fender.  The 
crib  must  be  built  up  until  it  forms 
a  lattice  or  wicker  dungeon,  through 
whose  protecting  bars  our  little  pris- 
oner may  peer  in  safety.  The  win- 
dows are  to  be  crossed  by  strong  slats 
firmly  screwed  on,  and  the  door 
should  be  guarded  by  a  little  gate. 
In  fact,  it  is  to  this  little  gate  that 
the  path  of  our  discussion  has  been 
leading.  The  simplest  things  are 
often  best,  and  we  have  found  no- 
thing better  than  the  following, 
which  is  not  patented:  Have  your 
carpenter  make  a  neat  gate  of  slats, 
about  three  feet  in  height,  and  two 
inches  wider  than  your  door.  Screw 


two  hooks  into  jthe  back  of  this,  to 
fit  two  screw-eyes  which  you  fasten 
into  the  jamb  of  the  door  on  the  out- 
side. Lock  the  gate  by  one  hook 
fitting  another  screw-eye,  and  the 
thing  is  done,  and  will  prove  de- 
cidedly serviceable.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  gate  are  that  it  can  be 
instantly  removed  at  pleasure  by 
lifting  it  from  the  hooks.  The  same 
gate  can  be  used  for  as  many  doors 
as  you  choose,  as  it  is  easily  moved; 
and  it  can  also  be  attached  in  the 
same  manner  to  staircases  at  top  or 
bottom. 

A  Remedy  for  Sleeplessness. 
One  evening,  a  few  weeks  ago.  I 
had  an  exaggerated  form  of  a  very, 
common  experience  with  my  baby 
He  never  goes  to  bed  exactly  with 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  but  on  the 
evening  in  question  it  seemed  as  if 
he  had  really  forgotten  how  to  sleep. 
I  did  not  put  him  to  bed  and  let  him 
cry  himself  to  sleep,  for  I  had  tried 
that  once,  and  his  crying  soon  led  to 
such  a  fit  of  coughing  and  choking 
that  I  was  frightened,  and  vowed 
never  to  do  so  again;  and  so  eight, 
nine,  ten  o'clock  came,  and  the  little 
eyes  were  wide  open.  I  used  all  my 
arts  of  soothing  and  persuading,  but 
there  he  sat,  and  laughed  and  cooed, 
and  watched  the  lights  and  the  shad- 
ows until  eleven  o'clock  came  and 
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went  and  twelve  was  just  at  hand. 
Something  must  be  done,  and  I  could 
think  of  nothing  until  it  struck  me 
that  possibly  a  wet  cloth  on  the  head 
might  have  a  soothing  effect;  it  cer- 
tainly could  do  no  harm  to  try.  I 
took  a  piece  of  canton  flannel,  large 
enough  when  doubled  to  cover  the 
whole  head,  and  wrung  it  rather  dry 
out  of  warm  water,  then  put  it 
closely  over  Baby's  head  so  as  to 
cover  both  ears  and  eyes.  The  ef- 
fect was  wonderful!  There  was  a 
brief  struggle,  then  perfect  quiet, 
and  in  less  than  five  minutes  the  lit- 
tle fellow  was  sound  asleep.  Since 
then  I  have  tried  this  plan  again  and 
again,  and  always  with  the  same  re- 
sult. It  is  a  simple  remedy  for 
sleeplessness  and  well  worth  know- 
ing and  trying.  G.  L.  D. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Hanging  Basket-Bed. 

There  is  many  a  mother  who  is 
obliged  to  keep  the  baby  in  her  own 
bed  because  her  sleeping-room  is  too 
small  to  admit  of  a  crib,  in  addition 
to  the  other  necessary  furniture;  and 
also  many  a  mother  who  cannot 
place  the  crib  by  the  side  of  her  own 
bed,  thus  necessitating  her  leaving 
her  warm  bed  to  attend  to  the  wants 
of  her  nestling,  however  cold  the 
night  may  be.  To  such  mothers  I 
would  recommend  a  hanging  basket 


to  be  suspended  over  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  There  are  oval  willow  clothes- 
baskets  that  are  very  suitable  for 
this  purpose  and  inexpensive.  A 
crib  without  legs,  or  a  shallow  box, 
could  be  suspended  in  the  same  way, 
fitted  up  to  suit  the  taste.  But  a 
basket  has  the  advantage  of  being 
lighter,  hence  more  easily  handled. 
It  can  be  swung  to  the  wall  and 
fastened  out  of  the  way  when  not  in 
use.  With  a  soft  little  mattress  and 
pillow  and  light,  warm  covers  the 
baby  can  be  made  much  more  com- 
fortable and  less  liable  to  take  cold 
than  when  kept  in  its  mother's  bed. 
Whenever  the  baby  needs  attention 
its  mother  or  nurse  has  only  to  raise 
herself  in  bed  to  do  so,  and  with  an 
outstretched  hand  she  can  adjust  the 
covers  at  any  time  without  even 
raising  herself  in  bed.  A  ring  can 
be  fastened  at  the  top,  through  which 
can  be  passed  the  width  of  mosquito 
netting  and  drawn  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  basket,  the  two  widths 
closed  forming  the  entire  curtain. 
To  keep  the  basket  from  swinging 
it  may  be  fastened  to  the  bedstead 
with  a  couple  of  cords.  One  of  these 
hanging  baskets  in  the  sitting-room 
near  mother's  easy-chair  proved  a 
secure  nest  for  two  little  baby  boys 
I  once  knew.  It  took  up  no  room  on 
the  floor.  D. 
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a  simple  Remedy  There  is  a  simple 
for  Bumps.  remedy  for  bumps, 
not  mentioned  in  the  valuable  article 
contained  in  a  recent  number  of 
Babyhood,  which  is  recommended  by 
a  physician  c:  this  city.  The  quick 
application  of  a  little  table  butter  to 
a  bump  will  entirely  prevent  swell- 
ing or  discoloration.  It  is  a  remedy 
always  at  hand,  and  much  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  those  mothers  who  have 
experienced  the  difficulties  of  mak- 
ing effective  hot  applications  to  a- 
struggling,  screaming  babe.  In  my 
experience  of  bumps  with  two  active 
boys  I  have  never  known  it  to  fail. — 
Ada  B.  Stevens,  Newport^  R.  I. 

[There  can  be  no  harm  in  the  ap- 
plication if  the  skin  be  not  broken. 
How  it  can  prevent  swelling  we  do 
not  know,  unless  it  be  rubbed  in;  nor. 
indeed,  how  one  can  know  that  swell- 
ing would  have  ensued  if  the  butter 
had  not  been  used.  But,  as  before 
said,  it  is  a  harmless  application. — 
Editor  of  Babyhood.] 

a-  ^  +n  My  oldest  bov.  six  years 
Honest   to  - 

a  Fault,  old,  is  frank  and  honest, 
almost  to  a  fault — at  least  so  much 
so  as  to  make  it  a  vexed  question 
sometimes  how  to  deal  with  him. 
Whenever  his  father  and  mother  have 
been  away  from  home  he  will  run 
to  meet  them,  and,  in  a  lugubrious 
tone,  tell  them  all  of  his  faults  com- 
mitted while  they  were  away.  It  is 
always  the  same,  no  matter  what 
he  has  done.  He  is  not  perfect  by 
any  means,  and  sometimes  the  list 
is  a  very  long  one,  and  there  are 
faults  for  which  he  should  be  pun- 
ished; but  I  dread  doing  so,  for  fear 


of  checking  this  wonderfully  rare 
trait.— D.  G.  &9  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

Threatened  As  the  skin  of  the  hand 
Punishment,  becomes  callous  soonest 
in  those  places  most  frequently 
pressed  upon,  and  is  most  callous  of 
all  in  the  laborer  who  uses  his  hands 
constantly,  so  do  the  feelings  and 
emotions  lose  sensitiveness  if  con- 
stantly drawn  upon.  Callousness 
may  be  developed  in  children  in 
various  ways.  One  common  cause 
of  it  is  the  making  of  promises  to 
them  that  are  never  kept:  in  some 
cases  not  intended  to  be  kept.  It 
makes  little  difference,  so  far  as  the 
result  is  concerned,  whether  these 
promises  relate  to  prizes  or  punish- 
ments. A  promise  made  should  be 
kept,  even  at  a  considerable  sacri- 
fice of  personal  convenience.  To 
fail  in  it  is  to  beget  an  uncertainty 
as  to  what  promises  mean,  that  ulti 
mately  results  in  indifference.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  meet  with  parents 
who  are  not  above  desiring  to  secure 
the  discipline  the  fear  of  punishment 
may  inspire  in  their  children,  but 
who,  when  the  lines  of  an  issue  be- 
come firmly  drawn,  weakly  permit 
the  substitution  of  a  lighter  penalty. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  some  to  see 
their  own  children  come  to  count 
upon  this  vacillation  as  a  certain  and 
natural  step  in  the  goyernmental 
process. 

A  friend  of  ours  whose  wilful  child 
received  no  wholesome  discipline  at 
home,  and  the  occasions  of  whose 
appearance  elsewhere  were  fraught 
with  no  slight  concern  to  all  others, 
was  in  the  habit  of  rebuking  her 
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daughter's  many  lawless  acts  with 
"O  Mabel!  you  make  mamma  so 
ashamed,  she  feels  as  though  she 
would  sink  through  the  floor."  On 
one  occasion,  when  her  daughter  had 
been  guilty  of  a  particularly  glaring 
rudeness,  the  mother  repeated  again 
this  stock  rebuke,  when,  to  the 
amazement  of  all,  her  daughter 
turned  and  replied,  mimicking  her 
mother's  tones,  "Well,  mother,  I 
guess  this  time  you  11  have  to  sink!" 
—A.  W. 


a  source  of  The  restless  over-anx- 
seiflsnness.  iety  of  parents  to  excite 
and  amuse  very  young  children  often 
cultivates  the  most  selfish  propensi- 
ties. When  a  child  finds  himself  the 
object  of  the  exclusive  attention  of 
those  around  him,  he  will  in  time  rely 
wholly  upon  them  for  his  entertain- 
ment, and  regard  them  as  present 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  gratify 
his  desires.  His  self-esteem  becomes 
daily  more  vigorous  and  exacting; 
and  the  mother  who  lavishes  all  her 
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NEGATIVE  qualities  are  often  of  as  great  importance  as  positive  qualities. 
For  instance,  Mellin's  Food  does  not  contain  indigestible  constituents ; 
it  does  not  contain  insoluble  constituents  ;  it  does  not  contain  elements 
unsuited  to  the  infant  digestion  ;  it  does  not  contain  starch ;  it  does  not  contain 
dried  milk  ;  it  does  not  contain  cane  sugar  ;  it  does  not  contain  elements  which 
may  give  rise  to  intestinal  disturbance  ;  it  does  not  produce  over-fat  babies,  who 
appear  well  but  do  not  have  the  vitality  to  resist  those  troubles  to  which  the 
infant  is  liable. 

These  negative  qualities  are  important,  and  are  peculiar  and  characteristic  of 
Mellin's  Food. 

I  enclose  a  portrait  of  my  little  nephew,  John  Harold  Venners,  aged  four  months.  At  birth  he  was 
a  small,  frail  child,  and  until  he  was  six  weeks  old  he  did  not  thrive.  At  that  time  they  com- 
menced feeding  him  Mellin's  Food  and  the  change  was  magical.  He  slept  well,  grew  large  and  fat, 
and  at  four  months  weighed  twenty  pounds.  We  think  he  is  the  finest  Mellin's  Food  baby  we  ever 
saw.  Mrs.  Walter  W.  Court 

405  Park  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Samples  of  many  different  foods  for  infants  are  left  at  my  office,  but  yours  is  the  only  one  I  use  for 
my  own  children  and  recommend  to  my  patients. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  a  general  practice  of  about  thirty-five  years  in  this  city,  I  have  found 
no  method  of  artificial  feeding  for  infants  equal  to  that  supplied  by  the  Mellin's  Food  Company. 

Ferdinand  Beach,  M.D. 

201 W.  44th  St.,  New  York  City 

SEND  A  POSTAL  FOR  A  FREE 
SAMPLE  OF  MELLIN'S  FOOD 


Mellin's  Food  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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affection  upon  his  gratification,  in 
the  hope  of  a  rich  return  of  love  and 
regard,  is  disappointed  by  reaping 
only  indifference  and  wilfulness. 

Let  the  parent  exercise  a  salutary 
control  over  the  manifestations  of  the 
selfish  desires  of  the  child,  firmly 
opposing  what  she  feels  to  be  wrong. 


keeping  in  mind  the  principle  that 
every  faculty  is  strengthened  by 
exercise  on  its  own  objects,  while  at 
the  same  time  cheerfully  bestowing 
every  means  of  legitimate  gratifica- 
tion, and  she  will  be  rewarded  with 
confidence  and  affection  in  return. — 
B.  H. 


It  is  a  Vital  Tact^ 

Nfl  QINPI  P  Fftfin  'S  suitable  for  the  lnfant  for  the  whole 
llU  OlltULE  rUUII  period  of  the  first  nine  months.   At  birth 

the  digestive  powers  are  only  able  to  assimilate  Human  Milk  or  its 

physiological  equivalent ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  child  is  six  months  old 

that  any  starchy  food  is  admissible. 

JPUlenburgs  Foods. 

On  the  principle  of 

A  Progressive  Dietary, 

Are  adapted  to  the  growing  powers  of  digestion  and  free  from  dangerous  germs. 
Specially  adapted  to  the  first  three  months  01  lire.  \        /.      ^       Jj:i,  _  _e  L  i 


/  needing  the  addition  of  hot  water 


only. 

Similarly  adapted  to  the  second  three  months. 


No.  3  is  a  Malted  Food 

For  infants  over  six  months  of  age.    It  is  prepared  for  use  by  the  addition  of  cow's  milk. 
'  The  digestibility  of  the  "ALLENBURYS"  FOODS  has  been  demonstrated  by  wide- 
spread experience,  and  is  incontestable. 

Firstly— Each  one  is  peculiarly  easy  of  digestion  at  the  age  for  which  it  is  designed. 
Secondly— The  Series  is  so  arranged  that  each  Food  affords  the  maximum  amount  of  nourishment 
which  the  organs  of  the  child,  at  the  period  for  which  it  is  intended,  can  with  perfect  ease  digest. 
NONE  OF  THE  OTHER  FOODS  ON  THE  MARKET  CAN  FULFIL  THESE  CONDITIONS. 

No  fear  of  troubles  arising  from  malnutrition  need  be  entertained  if  the  directions  accompanying  each  tin 
are  intelligently  followed .  A  sample  of  the  Food  and  a  full  descriptive  pamphlet  sent  FREE  on  request. 
Please  specify  which  NUMBER  of  the  Food  is  desired. 

ALLEN  &  HANBURYS,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  ENG. 

(ESTABLISHED  A.I).  1715.) 

U.  S.  A.:  82  Warren  Street,  New  York. 

Canada:  W.  LLOYD  WOOD,  Toronto. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 
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THE  CARE  OF  THE  NEW-BORN. 

BY  LEROY  M.  YALE,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


After  the  monthly  nurse  leaves,  the 
mother's  condition  suddenly  changes 
from  that  of  one  closely  cared  for  to 
that  of  a  caretaker.  If  she  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  one  of 
those  nurses  who  are  not  only  com- 
petent to  do  their  work  well,  but 
facile  in  teaching  others,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  task  will  not  be  difficult. 
At  all  events,  if  the  mother  has  been 
watchful  and  observant,  she  should 
know  pretty  well  what  is  to  be  done. 
Her  chief  cares  will  be  not  to  carry 
her  task  too  anxiously,  and  to  do  her 
work  in  such  a  way  as  shall  not  only 
meet  the  child's  immediate  needs, 
but  train  it  into  good  habits.  These 
needs  are  born  with  the  child,  its 
habits  are  to  be  acquired;  and  it  is 
probable  that  during  the  nurse's  in- 
cumbency most  of  the  infant's  func- 
tions have  been  regulated  and  many 
of  its  habits  already  formed.  If 
these  habits  are  good,  the  mother's 
task  will  be  easy;  if  not,  the  cor- 
recting them  will  increase  her 
burden.  Habits  are  good  when  the 
needs  of  life  are  met  in  a  regular 


and.  desirable  way;  and  ordinarily 
they  are  as  easily  formed  in  the 
right  direction  as  the  wrong,  if  a 
little  thought  be  taken  and  fore- 
sight used. 

Sleep. — The  new  infant's  life  is  es- 
sentially one  of  eating  and  sleeping. 
In  its  earlier  weeks  probably  it  is 
awake  not  more  than  two  hours  in 
the  twenty-four,  and  this  may  still 
be  the  case  when  the  nurse  leaves. 
Three  hours  will  certainly  cover  its 
waking  time,  which  is  divided  into 
portions  of  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  an  hour,  unless  possibly  its  morn- 
ing bath  may  keep  it  awake  longer 
at  that  time  of  day. 

The  waking  hours  gradually  in- 
crease, so  that  at  six  months  they 
may  amount  to  six  or  even  more 
hours  in  the  day.  At  a  year,  a  long 
morning  nap  and  a  short  one  after 
noon  are  usual,  besides  an  all-night's 
sleep.  And  the  practice  of  a  daily  nap 
should  be  encouraged  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Some  healthy  children  con- 
tinue it  until  six  or  seven  years  of 
age,  and  some,  equally  healthy,  are 
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too  active  to  take  a  day  nap  after 
three  3^ears.  Now,  the  infant  whose 
needs,  warmth,  food,  and  quiet,  are 
supplied,  will  sleep,  and  nothing 
more  is  needed.  Doubtless  the  habit 
of  rocking-  or  cuddling  a  child  to  sleep 
begins  through  tenderness,  but  it 
presently  becomes  a  bondage,  and 
many  of  the  methods  employed — 
thumb-sucking,  sugar-teats,  rubber 
nipples,  etc.  — are  objectionable  at  the 
very  least,  and  often  injurious.  The 
writer  has  known  some  children  of 
ten  or  more  years  who  still  required 
some  absurd  device  to  induce  sleep. 
When,  therefore,  the  child  has  been 
dressed,  bathed,  or  fed,  according  to 
whichever  may  at  the  time  be  due, 
it  should  be  placed  in  a  comfortable 
position  in  its  bed  and  let  alone. 
Obviously,  it  is  better  both  for  the 
parents  and  for  the  child,  after  a  lit- 
tle time,  that  its  sleeping  and  waking 
hours  should  correspond  as  far  as 
practicable  with  those  of  adults.  So 
the  infant  should  not  be  allowed  to 
sleep  indefinitely  and  wake  irregu- 
larly, but  should  be  wakened  regu- 
larly at  the  hours  of  feeding,  and 
again  put  to  rest  through  the  day, 
and  at  night  be  allowed  to  sleep  at  a 
time  so  long  as  may  be  thought 
proper  for  its  age,  which  is  practi- 
cally as  long  as  it  will  sleep,  or  as 
the  fulness  of  the  mother's  breast 
will  permit.  At  night  the  intervals 
of  waking  are  at  first  about  twice  as 
far  apart  as  the  day  wakings.  So  that, 
assuming  that  when  the  nurse  leaves 
the  baby  is  suckled  or  fed  every  two 
and  one-half  hours  during  the  day,  it 
will  go  five  hours  at  night,  which  will 
give  but  one  meal  between  the  moth- 
er's bedtime  and  her  time  of  rising. 
This  night  meal  is  usually  too  long 


continued.  It  is  not  necessary  after 
the  child  is  five,  or  at  most  six, 
months  of  age.  The  child's  sleeping 
hours  are  therefore  largely  condi- 
tioned by  the  times  of  feeding;  and 
if  the  breast  supply  is  adequate  or  the 
artificial  food  properly  adjusted,  the 
hours  of  sleep,  if  the  child  be  in  health, 
should  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  regularity  of  habits  regarding 
sleep  has  another  advantage,  which 
may  be  here  mentioned,  although 
its  value  is  greater  later  than  in 
infancy.  Hours  of  rest,  even  without 
sleep,  are  exceedingly  valuable  to  ac- 
tive children,  and  above  all  to  those 
of  excitable  nervous  system.  If  the 
sleeping  times  have  been  regular, 
and  the  child  is  accustomed  to  being 
put  to  bed  without  any  of  the  artifi- 
cial inducers  of  sleep  before  alluded 
to,  it  is  easy  to  make  it  lie  down  and 
rest  or  amuse  itself  with  some  un- 
exciting toy  or  book,  if  it  be  old 
enough,  while  without  regular  habits 
the  attempt  would  be  only  a  vex- 
ation to  all  concerned. 

The  amount  of  sleep  needed  will 
vary  somewhat  with  children ;  yet  in  a 
general  way  it  is  true,  as  long  since 
pointed  out,  that  the  child  who  sleeps 
well  thrives,  that  is  to  say,  its  func- 
tions are  well  performed,  its  nutri- 
tion satisfactory,  and  its.  wear  and 
tear  easily  repaired.  As  has  been 
said,  the  infant  sleeps  about  all  the 
time,  unless  waking  for  a  definite 
purpose,  such  as  feeding  or  its  toilet. 
A  year-old  child  sleeps  more  than 
half  the  time.  Up  to  three  or  four 
years,  probably  twelve  hours  in 
the  twenty-four  would  not  be  much 
above  the  average,  and  until  puberty 
it  is  well  to  try  to  give  a  child  ten 
hours  of  sleep  daily. 
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PERIODS  OF  INCUBATION  IN  VARIOUS  CONTAGIOUS 

DISEASES. 


The  virus  of  any  contagious  dis- 
ease, after  being  introduced  into  the 
body,  does  not  at  once  produce  a 
disturbance  of  its  functions,  but  re- 
quires a  definite  period  of  time  before 
the  morbid  activity  manifests  itself. 
The  interval  of  time  existing  between 
the  exposure  and  ingestion  of  a  poi- 
son and  the  first  manifestation  of 
disease  is  known  as  the  period  of 
incubation.  All  of  the  contagious 
diseases  have  their  own  periods  of 
incubation.  This  interval  of  latency 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that, 
although  the  virus  usually  enters  the 
organism  in  a  small  amount,  by  its 
rapid  self-multiplication  the  body, 
after  a  certain  time,  is  sufficiently 
saturated  with  the  poison  to  present 
marked  constitutional  symptoms. 

Periods  of  Incubation. 

Mothers  who  have  anxiously  watch- 
ed for  the  first  manifestations  of 
disease  after  a  known  exposure  will 
appreciate  the  desirability  of  know- 
ing the  limits  of  the  periods  of  incu- 
bation of  the  different  contagious 
diseases.  While  these  limits  vary 
somewhat  in  all  cases,  in  the  follow- 
ing table  will  be  found  the  earliest 
and  latest  interval  of  time  that  usual- 
ly elapses,  in  each  case,  between  the 
exposure  and  attack.  The  variation 
in  the  period  of  incubation  may  be 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  epidemic  or  to 
the  susceptibility  of  the  patient.  In 


most  cases  the  sooner  the  disease  is 
developed  after  exposure  the  severer 
will  be  the  type  of  the  attack: 

Scarlet  fever.  12  hours  to  7  days. 

Measles,  9  to  12  days. 

Small-pox,  12  to  14  days. 

Chicken-pox,  8  to  17  days. 

Diphtheria,  2  to  8  days. 

Whooping-cough,  4  to  14  days. 

Mumps,  8  to  22  days. 

If  a  child  passes  the  longest  time 
here  stated,  it  will,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  escape  the  disease. 

The  Vulnerable  Points. 

By  what  pathways  can  the  virus 
of  contagious  diseases  enter  the  hu- 
man body?  Practically  only  in  two 
ways — through  the  food  and  air  pas- 
sages. In  breathing  a  tainted  at- 
mosphere the  poison  finds  lodgment 
in  the  nose,  throat,  or  some  part  of 
the  breathing  organs,  and  thence 
quickly  infects  the  whole  system;  by 
taking  food  or  drinking  milk  or 
water  contaminated  by  the  virus  the 
same  accident  takes  place  through 
the  intestinal  canal.  The  importance 
of  recognizing  these  methods  of  en- 
trance will  be  appreciated  when  we 
consider  the  ways  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases.  In- 
oculation of  the  virus  through  the 
skin  can  produce  a  contagious  disease, 
but  this  method  of  propagation  has 
no  practical  significance  in  this  con- 
nection. 
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THE  FIRST  WEARING  APPAREL  OF  CHILDREN. 

BY  LEROY  M.  YALE,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  care  of  napkins  deserves  a 
word,  and  really  but  a  word,  which 
is,  that  a  napkin  should  be  changed 
as  soon  as  it  is  known  to  be  wet, 
and  should  not  be  used  again,  how- 
ever little  it  has  been  wet,  unless  it 
has  been  rinsed  out  in  clean  water. 
Of  course,  soiled  napkins  must  be 
thoroughly  washed.  Objection  -  is 
often  made  to  this  simple  rule  that  it 
gives  too  much  trouble;  that  napkins 
merely  wet  maybe  simply  dried,  and 
used  again  without  harm.  The  an- 
swer is  that  there  is  no  easy  road  to 
success  in  child-rearing  any  more 
than  in  anything  else.  If  a  mother 
is  so  burdened  with  cares  and  duties 
that  the  rule  cannot  be  complied 
with,  she  must  keep  the  rule  in  mind 
and  do  her  best.  As  to  the  using 
again  of  unwashed  napkins  and  their 
doing  no  harm,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  some  skins  do  not  seem  to  be 
irritated  immediately  by  the  practice; 
but  this  is  not  proof  that  it  is  harm- 
less, and  in  any  case  such  a  proce- 
dure is  contrary  to  all  notions  of 
propriety. 

One  thing  should  be  mentioned 
only  for  condemnation — the  india- 
rubber  diaper  or  one  of  any  water- 
proof material.  It  is  hard  to  imag- 
ine how  any  one  could  have  devised 
the  plan  of  poulticing  an  infant's 
skin  with  its  own  fermenting  excre- 
tions. They  are  always  foul-smell- 
ing things,  and  sometimes  produce 
grave  excoriations  or  ulceration  of  the 
skin.  If  any  emergency,  like  trav- 
elling, demands  unusual  protection 
from  moisture,  it  should  be  met  by 


an  unusual  amount  of  absorbent  ma- 
terial, such  as  extra  napkins  or  ab- 
sorbent cotton,  which  may  be  thrown 
away,  rather  than  any  impervious 
covering  to  confine  the  urine  about 
the  child. 

The  consideration  of  napkins  calls 
for  mention  of  their  discontinuance. 
Of  course,  infants  must  be  protected 
until  they  can  be  taught  to  give  no- 
tice of  their  wants  or  to  relieve  them- 
selves with  sufficient  regularity  to 
prevent  the  danger  of  untimely  wet- 
tings or  soilings.  Just  at  what  age 
this  can  be  done  cannot  be  said,  as  it 
varies.  Disregarding  cases  in  which 
the  child  has  abnormal  inability  to 
control  the  flow  of  urine,  as  in  many 
cases  of  bed-wetting,  it  is  probable 
that  most  children  wear  napkins 
longer  than  is  really  necessary.  In 
fact,  our  English  cousins  believe  that 
the  American  child  is  allowed  to  de- 
pend upon  them  much  longer  than 
do  their  babies.  They  claim,  more- 
over, that  while  the  infant  is  still 
but  a  few  months  old,  it  can,  by  the 
regular  holding  it  over  a  small  nur- 
sery vessel,  associate  in  its  mind  the 
presence  of  the  vessel  with  the  act 
of  emptying  its  bladder  or  its  bow- 
els. The  plan  is  certainly  worth  try- 
ing in  all  cases,  since,  if  it  fails,  no- 
thing is  lost,  and  if  successful  the 
child  and  its  attendants  are  relieved 
from  what  it  is  not  too  much,  in 
many  cases  at  least,  to  call  the  bond- 
age of  the  napkin,  as  well  as  from 
the  various  irritations  and  annoy- 
ances which  arise  from  their  unduly 
prolonged  use. 
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The  one  article  of  apparel  which 
the  new  baby  is  sure  to  find  itself 
abundantly  provided  with  in  advance 
is  socks,  generally  in  great  variety 
of  color,  pattern,  and  material. 
They  are  unobjectionable  if  big 
enough,  but  are  really  of  little  use,  if 
indeed  of  any,  while  the  long  clothes 
are  worn,  and  are  not  comparable 
for  protection  to  warm  stockings 
after  the  clothes  are  shortened. 
While  long  clothes  are  worn  it  is 
just  as  well  to  let  the  infant  have  the 
unrestrained  freedom  of  its  feet  and 
its  fascinating  pink  toes. 

This  is  in  no  wise  to  be  construed 
as  indorsing  the  exposure  of  the  feet 
or  limbs.  If  the  "hardening"  is 
ever  mentioned  it  should  be  for  con- 
demnation. The  feet  are  to  be  al- 
ways kept  warm,  but  the  free  wrap- 
ping of  the  flannel  petticoat  or  the 
more  complete  protection   of  the 


stocking  seems  better.  Whether  or 
not  the  feet  need  covering  during 
toilet  depends  upon  the  warmth  of 
the  apartment.  In  a  general  way  we 
should  say  that  an  infant  should 
never  be  washed  or  dressed  or 
changed  in  a  room  at  so  low  a  tem- 
perature as  could  make  the  feet  cold. 
But  if  the  climate  or  the  construction 
of  the  house  is  such  that  it  becomes 
cold  at  night,  a  pair  of  extra  wide 
and  loose  stockings  which  can  be 
slipped  on  the  baby  with  ease,  much 
as  the  mother  puts  on  her  "  bed- 
room slippers,"  will  be  found  con- 
venient when  the  necessary  chang- 
ings  must  be  done. 

These  three  articles,  the  band  or 
shirt,  the  napkin,  and  the  stocking, 
if  used,  constitute  the  immediate 
body  raiment.  Outside  of  this  a  va- 
riety of  apparel  within  rather  narrow 
limits  may  be  used. 


THE  APPETITE  OF  CHILDREN;  ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE. 

II. 


The  Promotion  of  Healthy  Appetite. 

Healthy  hunger  and  appetite  are 
fostered  by  muscular  and  intellectual 
exercise,  by  contentment,  by  regular 
habits,  by  a  bracing  atmosphere,  by 
regularity  in  eating,  by  variety  and 
simplicity  in  food,  and  of  course  they 
are  disturbed  by  the  opposite  condi- 
tions. Many  a  child,  especially  if  it 
is  considered  naturally  feeble,  is  so 
coddled  that  its  muscles  have  no 
chance  to  grow  strong  or  its  brain  to 
act  for  itself  in  a  vigorous  way.  The 
child  is  either  carried  in  the  arms, 
rolled  about  in  a  baby-carriage,  or 
taken  out  for  an  airing  in  the  family 
carriage,  and  is  seldom  allowed  to 


creep,  toddle,  or  climb  a  chair  or 
stairway.  He  is  kept  indoors,  except 
on  quite  warm  days,  for  fear  that  if 
taken  out  he  may  catch  cold.  He  is 
so  dainty  that  what  the  parents  think 
is  suitable  food  is  given  to  him  sim- 
ply because  it  is  costly  and  he  does 
not  want  common  food.  Simplicity, 
digestibility,  variety — three  cardinal 
points — are  lost  sight  of  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  food. 

It  is  very  evident  that  no  amount 
of  writing,  reasoning,  or  exhortation 
will  cause  some  parents  to  change 
their  methods  of  dealing  with  their 
children.  This  fact  is  to  be  greatly 
regretted;  for  the  experienced  physi- 
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cian,  in  looking  over  his  record  of 
cases  of  dyspepsia,  of  muscular  and 
mental  debility  in  children,  cannot 
but  notice  how  frequently  an  intel- 
ligent adjustment  or  readjustment 
of  hygienic  conditions  has  curbed  or 
increased  the  appetite  and  so  restored 
health. 

The  Most  Important  Dietary  Factors. 

As  we  have  said  before,  simplicity, 
digestibility,  and  variety  are  the  three 
cardinal  points  to  be  considered  in 
the  diet  of  children  in  general.  Up 
to  one  and  a  half  or  two  years  of 
age,  when  a  child  should  live  almost 
entirely  on  milk,  there  is  little  chance 
for  variety.  After  two  years  of  age, 
simple,  varied,  but  well-cooked  food 
will  not  only  be  most  digestible,  but 
will  do  much  to  prevent  slavishness 
to  appetite  and  the  perversion  of 
hunger  from  its  normal,  healthy 
function.  Some  one  has  said  that 
"  a  boy's  stomach,  like  a  boy,  should 
be  well  occupied  or  it  will  get  into 
trouble/'  This  is  equally  true  of  the 
stomachs  of  all  children.  Well  occu- 
pied means  occupied  at  regular  times 
with  food  that  causes  no  pain  or  dis- 
comfort for  its  digestion.  But  the 
stomach  is,  after  all,  only  one  of  the 
organs  of  digestion,  and  this  fact  is 
frequently  lost  sight  of.  Food  that 
impairs  the  teeth  by  its  acidity,  or 
that  gives  rise  to  acid  fermentation, 
or  that  is  too  soft  to  be  chewed,  or 


that  is  hastily  swallowed  without 
chewing,  is  not  suitable.  Food  so 
full  of  starch  that  the  saliva  fails  to 
convert  it  into  glucose,  or  so  rich 
that  it  imposes  in  its  digestion  heavy 
burdens  on  the  small  intestine,  liver, 
and  pancreas,  is  not  suitable. 

The  appetite  for  food  is  so  useful 
that  without  a  relish  for  what  we  eat 
the  food  eaten  will  not  do  for  us  the 
good  that  it  should.  For  example, 
physicians  well  know  that  after  a 
long  and  tiring  sickness  it  is  fre- 
quently imperative  to  create  an  appe- 
tite in  the  patient  before  food  will 
be  eaten  or  digested.  They  also 
know  that  an  appetite  is  very  readily 
abused,  and  that  it  is  a  very  ea.sy 
matter  to  become  a  real  slave  to  the 
appetite.  To  prevent  this  abuse, 
and  the  frequent  sequel  of  perverted 
hunger,  it  is  necessary  to  have  our 
children  live  on  simple,  abundant, 
varied,  easily-digested,  and  well- 
cooked  food.  It  is  well  known  to 
students  of  dietetics  that  the  saying, 
"  eating  as  a  rule  creates  an  appetite," 
is  not  true,  neither  that  "it  is  wise 
to  always  rise  from  a  meal  with  the 
feeling  that  we  have  not  eaten  quite 
enough/'  The  same  is  true  of  chil- 
dren and  their  food.  If  simple, 
easily-digested,  and  well-prepared 
food  is  furnished  at  regular  times, 
children  should  have  their  fill,  but 
not  otherwise. 
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CHILBLAINS   AND  FROST-BITES, 
i. 


The  surface  of  the  human  body- 
is  constantly  giving  off  its  natural 
warmth.  This  warmth  is  being 
brought  to  it  all  the  while  by  means 
of  the  blood  circulation.  The  heart 
is  the  pump  which  keeps  the  blood 
flowing  continuously  through  the 
vessels  in  every  part  of  the  body. 
The  farther  we  get  from  the  heart 
the  greater  is  the  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing this  circulation  going,  and  con- 
sequently in  keeping  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  up  to  the  normal. 

If  for  any  cause  the  circulation 
should  cease  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
that  part  rapidly  dies.  Sudden  ap- 
plication of  external  cold  will  re- 
tard the  circulation,  and,  if  intense 
enough,  will  stop  it  completely.  Be- 
sides this  action  upon  the  blood  ves- 
sels, severe  cold  acts  also  upon  the 
delicate  nerve  filaments  and  in- 
creases the  tendency  to  death  of  the 
structures  at  the  point  exposed.  The 
extremities  being  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  the  heat  centres  and  the 
heart,  they  are  most  easily  affected. 
They  are  also  the  parts  most  liable 
to  exposure,  and  for  that  reason  also 
more  often  affected  than  points  near- 
er the  centre  of  the  circulation. 

Distinction  between  Chilblains  and 
Frost-bites. 

A  chilblain  is  a  superficial  inflam- 
mation affecting  chiefly  the  skin,  and 
usually  without  ulceration,  which  is 
the  result  of  prolonged  or  severe  ex- 
posure to  cold.  Frost-bite  is  a  more 
general  term,  including  all  damage, 
however  extensive,  resulting  from 


the  effects  of  cold.  The  degree  of 
injury  may  vary  from  slight  i(  dead- 
ness  n  to  total  destruction  of  the  part. 

Precautions. 

A  child  with  a  constitution  debili- 
tated from  disease,  or  naturally  deli- 
cate, has  a  languid  circulation,  and 
is  therefore  unable  to  withstand  a 
degree  of  cold  which  in  a  robust 
child  would  be  merely  a  healthful 
stimulant.  Stockings  which  are  too 
tight  retard  the  circulation  and  pre- 
vent the  feet  which  they  cover  from 
being  kept  warm,  and  thus  render 
them  more  liable  to  chilblains  or 
frost-bites.  Tight  boots  would,  of 
course,  be  worse,  but  are  not  likely 
to  be  a  factor  in  children.  Children 
are  more  susceptible  to  exposure 
than  adults.  If  the  parts  exposed 
be  wet  at  the  time,  their  liability  to 
damage  is  very  much  increased. 
Moisture  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat. 
Therefore  wet  stockings  are  continu- 
ally carrying  off  warmth  from  the 
body,  and  are  direct  causes  of  the 
trouble  they  are  intended  to  prevent. 

Children  with  feeble  circulation 
should  be  especially  well  protected 
when  out-of-doors  in  cold  weather. 
Every  day  they  should  be  put 
through  a  brisk  but  gentle  course  of 
rubbing,  to  stimulate  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  cutaneous  tissues. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  delicate 
children  cannot  stand  the  same 
amount  of  cold  that  their  stronger 
playmates  can,  and  also  that  children 
are  much  more  susceptible  to  chil- 
blain and  frost-bite  than  adults. 
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Probably  more  chilblains  arise 
from  going  out  on  a  moderately  cold 
day,  with  the  feet  more  or  less  damp 
from  excessive  perspiration  or  other 
causes,  than  result  from  prolonged 
exposure  or  severe  cold.  Low  vi- 
tality also  predisposes  to  attacks  of 
chilblains.  They  occur  altogether 
most  frequently  in  those  who  imme- 
diately after  exposure  come  or  are 
brought  at  once  near  a  fire  to  -relieve 
their  chilliness.  The  circulation  at 
this  time  is  very  much  obstructed  or 
entirely  stopped,  but  can  still  be 
easily  restored  with  proper  measures. 
The  rapid  change,  however,  from 
extreme  cold  to  an  over-abundance 
of  heat  is  too  much  for  the  weakened 
vessels  and  nerves,  and  chilblain  is 
the  result.  It  occurs  most  frequent- 
ly on  the  under  surface  of  the  heels 


and  toes,  the  sole,  and  the  outer  and 
inner  borders  of  the  feet. 

Symptoms  of  Chilblains. 

In  the  mildest  form  of  the  trouble 
there  is  slight  swelling,  tenderness, 
and  itching,  all  of  which  may  become 
extremely  annoying,  or  there  may 
be  a  larger  amount  of  swelling.  The 
part  is  red  or  blue,  and  at  times  the 
itching  is  almost  intolerable.  In 
more  severe  cases  they  have  the  ap- 
pearance and  characteristics  of  other 
frost-bites.  Blisters  appear,  which 
rupture  and  leave  a  painful  sore  often 
very  difficult  to  heal.  This  condition 
is  known  as  broken  chilblains.  In 
adults  these  sores  have  been  the 
starting-point  of  very  serious  disease. 

The  treatment  of  chilblains  and 
frost-bites  will  be  discussed  in  the 
next  number. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions 
concerning  ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any 
particular  case.  We  simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to  us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more 
or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems"  are  inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of 
space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed  in  our  columns.  We  try  to 
answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry  in  thenext  issue 
after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


The  Chewing-gum  Habit  in  Children. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Is  it  true  that  it  benefits  children  to  chew 
gum  and  that  it  helps  them  to  digest  their 
food  ?  I  send  you  enclosed  an  extract  from 
an  article  in  a  leading  religious  paper  claim- 
ing that  it  is  good  to  promote  the  flow  of 
saliva  by  chewing  gum,  and  that  it  prevents 
children  from  becoming  too  hungry  between 
meals. 

Green  Mountain  Falls,  Col.  X. 

These  discussions  as  to  the  harm- 
fulness  or  benefits  of  chewing  gum 
come  up  in  the  newspapers  from  time 


to  time.  It  is  usually  believed  that 
the  chewing  of  gum  is  distinctly  in- 
jurious by  fatiguing  the  salivary 
glands;  but  now  and  then  a  dissent- 
ing voice  is  heard  urging  that  the 
increased  flow  of  saliva  is  useful, 
both  before  meals  and  between 
meals,  in  aiding  the  progress  of  di- 
gestion. That  the  flow  of  saliva  is 
essential  to  digestion,  and  most  of 
all  for  the  digestion  of  starchy 
foods,  every  one  knows;  but,  after 
all,  we  feel  bound  to  give  our  vote 
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against  the  chewing-gum  habit.  If, 
in  chewing,  the  saliva  were  always 
swallowed,  and  if,  being  swallowed, 
it  could  be  placed  just  "  where  it 
would  do  the  most  good/'  and  if, 
lastly,  it  were  necessary  for  any  one 
to  take  starchy  food  unchewed  into 
the  stomach,  the  argument  for  chew- 
ing gum  or  some  other  similar  sub- 
stance would  be  strong.  But  for  the 
saliva  to  do  the  most  good  it  should 
be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  bolus 
of  food  in  the  act  of  chewing. 

Far  better  than  to  chew  gum  is  it 
to  thoroughly  chew  the  food  itself. 
If  we  are  right  in  thinking  the  chew- 
ing-gum practice  an  unwholesome 
one  for  adults,  it  is  doubly  so  for 
young  children,  who  are  to  a  certain 
extent  irresponsible,  and  who  easily 
contract  the  habit  of  bolting  food 
and  of  chewing  everything  else.  Our 
advice  would  be  to  prevent  as  far  as 
possible  the  chewing-gum  habit  and 
to  encourage  prolonged  chewing  at 
the  table;  and  this  is  especially  nec- 
essary when,  as  is  usual  in  childhood, 
the  diet  is  largely  made  up  of  cereals. 
Many  of  our  attempts  to  render,  by 
cooking,  food  easy  of  consumption 
may,  through  carelessness,  result  in 
rendering  it  difficult  of  digestion. 
For  instance,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
potatoes  should  be  well  chewed;  to 
make  this  easy  we  mash  them;  as  a 
result  they  are  frequently  not  chew- 
ed at  all,  but  bolted.  Similarly,  we 
take  bread,  which  should  be  chewed, 
and  which  usually  must  be,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  before  swallowing,  and 
make  of  it  milk-toast,  which  is  taken 
into  the  stomach  almost  untouched 
by  the  necessary  saliva.  Above  all, 
then,  teach  the  little  ones  to  take 
time  at  their  meals  and  to  chew  thor- 


oughly; and  if  they  come  to  the  table 
too  ravenous,  give  them  first  a  drink 
of  milk  or  a  little  broth,  and  keep  the 
food  that  should  be  chewed  until 
hunger  is  sufficiently  appeased  to  al- 
low them  to  take  solid  food. 

Squint. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  boy,  two  and  a  half  years  of 
age,  has  from  infancy  had  the  bad  habit  of 
looking  over  his  head,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  a 
slight  cast  in  his  eyes.  About  three  months 
ago  I  noticed  that  he  turned  the  left  eye  in 
very  slightly,  and  lately  it  has  become  much 
worse.  The  other  eye  is  slightly  affected, 
too.  Our  family  physician  says  the  eyes 
may  become  all  right  later  on,  and  that,  any 
way,  an  operation  will  relieve  the  trouble; 
but  I  don't  want  to  think  of  such  a  necessity, 
as  the  child  has  lovely,  bright  eyes,  and  I 
fear  they  may  be  injured  through  the  opera- 
tion. Do  you  think  an  operation  is  necessa- 
ry in  such  a  case?  Is  it  a  very  complicated 
one  and  frequently  done? 

Chicago,  III.  A.  G.  D. 

Though  it  is  possible  that  occa- 
sionally the  squint  may  be  remedied 
by  means  short  of  an  operation,  yet 
in  most  cases  the  latter  procedure 
becomes  necessary.  Sometimes, 
though  rarely,  the  use  of  proper 
glasses,  which  correct  the  defect  of 
vision  if  applied  early  enough,  may 
cure  the  squint.  The  operation  usu- 
ally resorted  to  is  not  a  very  formid- 
able one.  If  the  child  is  old  enough 
not  to  be  frightened  at  the  sight  of 
instruments,  cocaine  may  be  used  to 
abolish  pain,  and  thus  the  use  of 
ether  be  obviated.  However,  in  most 
children  the  production  of  uncon- 
sciousness by  a  general  anaesthetic, 
such  as  ether  or  chloroform,  is  neces- 
sary. The  operation  consists  in  sev- 
ering the  muscle  the  over-action  of 
which  causes  the  squint,  or  in  sever- 
ing that  muscle  which,  through  the 
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weakness  of  its  opponent,  causes  de- 
formity. Sometimes  the  operation 
is  done  upon  one  side,  sometimes  it 
is  necessary  to  perform  it  upon  both 
eyes.  The  severed  muscles  then  at- 
tach themselves  further  back  upon 
the  eyeball,  and  thus,  having  dimin- 
ished leverage,  are  weaker  than  they 
were  before,  and  accordingly  allow 
the  eyes  to  assume  the  straight  posi- 
tion. The  healing  after  the  opera- 
tion is  rapid. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  child  after  the  operation  has  pro- 
duced the  straightened  condition  of 
the  eyes.  It  is  very  marked  and  some- 
times wonderful.  So  far  from  your 
having  reason  to  dread  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  eyes,  the  operation  can 
only  improve  them.  The  operation 
for  squint  is  probably  the  most  fre- 
quent of  all  the  operations  upon  the 
eye  attempted  by  the  oculist;  it  is  also 
one  of  the  most  certain  in  the  results 
in  skilled  hands,  and  hence  no  excuse 
exists  for  allowing  a  child  to  go  about 
with  the  great  disfigurement  which 
the  existence  of  squint  entails.  In 
your  city  there  is  certainly  no  lack  of 
physicians  competent  to  perform  such 
an  operation  successfully. 

An  Obstinate  Cold. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  is  nearly  four  months  old,  and 
for  nearly  six  weeks  he  has  been  troubled 
with  such  a  bad  cold  that  nothing  apparent- 
ly helps  him.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do 
for  him  ? 

Templcton,  Cat.  L.  S. 

The  symptoms  are  not  detailed, 
and  we  can  only  give  a  few  general 
hints.  Careful  cleansing  of  the  nose 
by  the  aid  of  a  soft  camel's-hair  pen- 
cil, the  use  of  some  substance  like 


vaseline,  for  instance,  to  prevent 
hardening  of  the  secretion,  care  in 
keeping  the  bowels  and  stomach 
in  good  order,  and  avoidance  of 
draughts,  are  all  we  can  suggest  on 
the  slight  information  given.  When 
"  nothing  apparently  helps, 19  we  usu- 
ally infer  that  nothing  has  been  thor- 
oughly tried. 

A  Peculiarity  that  Calls  for  Careful 
Examination. 

To  the.  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

When  my  baby  boy  was  born  he  could 
not  pass  water  until  the  operation  of  cir- 
cumcision was  performed.  In  that  respect 
he  is  all  right  now;  but  since  then  we  have 
discovered  that  he  seems  to  have  but  one 
testicle.  Neither  the  physician  nor  surgeon 
spoke  of  it  at  that  time ;  it  may  be  they  did 
not  notice  it.  I  am  in  a  new  place  now, 
and  the  doctor  I  called  recently  for  Baby 
said  it  might  drop  down  later.  Do  you  ever 
hear  of  such  cases?  How  will  it  affect  him 
if  it  is  never  any  different?  G. 

Such  cases  are  well  known  to  phy- 
sicians. If  the  testicle  does  not 
come  down  soon  after  birth  it  usually 
does  not  at  all;  but  occasionally  it 
does.  The  retention  of  it  altogether 
does  not  affect  the  prospects  of  the 
child  in  adult  life.  If  it  is  entirely 
within  the  abdomen  he  will  probably 
never  have  trouble  from  it.  If  it  is 
in  the  canal  of  the  groin  it  is  liable 
to  injury  or  inflammation.  Occa- 
sionally, prolonged  treatment  of  a 
mechanical  nature  brings  down  a 
testicle  from  the  groin,  but  usually 
it  does  not,  and  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  carry  out  the  procedure 
in  a  baby.  If  you  know  a  good  sur- 
geon, ask  him  whether  it  is  advisable 
to  make  the  attempt  in  the  case  of 
your  boy.  If  the  trouble  is  in  the 
groin  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
not  be  mistaken  for  a  hernia.  In 
case  nothing  is  done  to  remedy  the 
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peculiarity,  make  your  boy  acquaint- 
ed with  it  before  he  matures,  in  or- 
der that  he  may  guard  himself 
against  injury. 

Can  the  Nurse's  or  Mother's  Milk  be 
Poisonous? 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  read  once  of  nurses'  milk  (I  suppose  it 
means  mothers',  too)  sometimes  being  "  too 
poor,  or  so  poisonous  as  to  be  useless."  I 
wish  to  learn  the  cause  or  causes  of  this, 
and  how  one  can  know  it,  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  infant. 

Madison,  Wis.  J.  V. 

The  milk  of  a  nurse  or  mother  is 
rarely  poisonous  in  the  sense  of  pro- 
ducing any  sudden  illness.  Rare 
cases  of  such  effects  have  been  re- 
ported in  which  the  change  in  the 
milk  followed  fright,  anger,  or  some 
violent  emotion  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  or  nurse.  Milk  usually  dis- 
agrees by  causing  bowel  troubles,  or 
more  commonly  by  being  too  poor 
in  quality,  so  that  the  child  is  not 
properly  nourished,  and  after  a  while 
shows  that  it  is  not.  Unfortunately, 
in  this  last,  and  the  commonest,  class 
of  cases  there  is  no  sure  way  of  judg- 
ing except  by  constant  observation 
of  the  child  to  see  if  it  is  thriving — 
i.e.,  gradually  gaining  weight,  how- 
ever slowly,  keeping  its  firmness  of 
flesh,  its  color,  etc.,  etc. 

Amount  of  Urine  Per  Day. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  Babyhood  please  tell  me  how  much 
urine  a  healthy  child  of  two  years  should 
pass  in  twenty-four  hours,  when,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  food,  milk  is  taken  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  one  and  one-half  pint  ? 

Santa  F/,  N.  M.  H. 

The  amount  depends  very  much 
upon  the  amount  of  liquid  exuded  as 
perspiration,  the  two  excretions  hav- 
ing a  correlation  in  disposing  of  the 


liquids  of  the  body.  Further,  writ- 
ers who  have  examined  the  subject 
and  endeavored  to  make  an  estimate 
do  not  agree.  The  amount  per  diem 
is  probably  less  than  a  pint  and  may 
be  much  less.  The  amount  of  solids 
in  the  urine  is  the  main  thing.  As 
the  amount  of  urine  is  large  it  is  di- 
lute, and  the  reverse. 

Susceptibility  to  Second  Attacks  of  Disease. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  been  told  that  a  baby  having  a 
contagious  disease  while  nursing  will  be 
liable  to  take  it  again.  My  little  girl  had 
the  measles  when  ten  months  old.  Do  you 
think  she  would  take  them  again  if  exposed? 

Dorchester,  Mass.  L.  T.  T. 

There  is  no  such  rule.  Children 
under  six  months  are  not  very  sus- 
ceptible to  measles  or  scarlet  fever, 
and  those  under  four  months  have 
very  nearly  an  immunity  from  the 
latter  disease.  But  a  great  many 
children  have  these  diseases  in  the 
second  half  of  the  first  year.  It  is 
true,  also,  that  a  good  many  persons 
have  these  diseases,  especially  scar- 
latina, more  than  once.  All  any  one 
would  be  justified  in  saying  is  this: 
If  a  child  has  measles  under  six 
months  of  age  it  is  likely — other 
things  being  equal — that  the  child  is 
unusually  susceptible.  Such  a  per- 
son is,  of  course,  more  liable  to  sec- 
ond infection  than  another.  In  your 
child's  case  there  is  no  ground  for 
unusual  anxiety. 

Nursing  during  Pregnancy. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

If  a  mother  is  nursing  her  baby  and  dis- 
covers that  she  is  again  pregnant,  ought 
she  to  wean  the  baby  immediately, or  would 
it  do  any  harm  to  continue  nursing  him  for 
some  time,  if  the  milk  does  not  appear  to 
disagree  with  him,  provided  she  feeds  him 
besides?   If  the  milk  does  not  make  the 
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baby  sick,  would  it  injure  the  mother  or  the. 
coming  child  if  she  continued  nursing  the 
baby  ?    If  so,  in  what  way  ? 

Cincinnati,  0.         A  Puzzled  Mother. 

It  is  usually  much  better  to  begin 
the  weaning  as  soon  as  the  preg- 
nancy is  known,  for  the  milk  is  very 
much  impaired  in  value,  and  it  is  the 
additional  food,  not  the  breast-milk, 
that  the  baby  really  depends  upon 
for  his  nourishment.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  milk  will  "  make 
the  baby  sick"  in  the  sense,  of  di- 
rectly ill — although  this  sometimes 
occurs — but  its  results  are  seen  later 
in  his  impaired  state  of  health,  these 
results  being  often  considered  mys- 
terious, although  they  should  not  be. 
The  effect  on  the  mother  and  other 
child  may  not  be  so  evident,  perhaps 
not  demonstrable  at  all  as  regards 
the  child,  but  the  strain  upon  the 
mother  is  unwarrantable,  and  but 
few  women  can  remain  undamaged 
by  it. 

Intervals  of  Feeding-  at  Eight  Months. 

To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood: 

I  am  in  a  serious  quandary  to  know  how 
to  feed  my  baby  every  three  hours— as  I  am 
told  I  ought,  he  being  eight  months  old — 
and  yet  not  interfere  with  his  naps.  He 
sleeps  from  9.30  a.m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  2:30 
to  4  or  4:30  p.m.  I  give  him  his  bottle  be- 
fore his  going  to  sleep  and  on  awaking,  and 
these,  with  the  morning  and  night  bottle, 
6:30  a.m.  and  7  P.M.,  make  six  a  day.  I  am 
anxious  to  know  how  to  reduce  this  number 
without  shortening  the  naps.  Can  you  help 
me  out  of  my  difficulty  ? 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.  P. 

A  child  of  six  months  or  over,  un- 
less unusually  delicate,  will  be  better 
for  only  five  feedings  per  day.  Your 
child  should  go  from  three  and  a  half 
to  four  hours  between  feeding  in  the 
daytime  and  have  a  long  interval  at 


night.  Of  course,  the  quantity  of 
food  at  each  feeding  will  be  some- 
what increased.  We  would  suggest 
the  following  hours:  5  and  9  a.m.,  i, 
5,  and  9  p.m.  This  does  not  conflict 
with  nap  hours.  A  child  of  eight 
months  ought  easily  to  go  from  9 
p.m.  to  5  a.m.  without  food.  It  may 
cost  you  a  little  trouble  for  a  night 
or  two,  but  the  change  should  have 
been  made  earlier. 

The  Use  of  a  Perambulator ;  Late  in 
Walking. 

To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood: 

My  baby  is  twenty-one  months  old  and 
does  not  walk,  nor  has  he  ever  crept.  He 
seems  quite  normal  otherwise,  and  un- 
usually healthy,  having  always  been  taken 
out-doors  a  great  deal.  Would  you  advise 
the  use  of  a  perambulator? 

New  Hampshire.  L.  R.  A. 

If  the  baby  is  "  quite  normal 
otherwise 99  in  regard  to  bone-growth 
and  various  kindred  things,  the  per- 
ambulator would  encourage  him  to 
try  to  walk.  But  you  can  also  en- 
courage him  to  creep  by  engaging 
his  attention  with  some  attractive 
object  and  then  leaving  it  near,  but 
not  too  near,  him  on  the  floor,  and 
so  entice  him  toward  it.  But  first 
examine,  or  have  your  physician  ex- 
amine, if  he  is  strong  in  the  particu- 
lars alluded  to.  See  if  his  head  is 
firmly  closed;  see  if  he  has  teeth 
enough — he  is  entitled  to  sixteen  at 
twenty-one  months  of  age;  feel 
his  shins  and  forearm  to  see  if  his 
bones  are  as  straight  as  usual;  no- 
tice if  his  joints — i.e.,  the  ends  of  the 
bones — are  larger  than  usual;  also  if 
he  is  constipated,  or  fluctuates  be- 
tween constipation  and  diarrhoea;  if 
he  is  subject  to  sweating  of  the  head. 
If  he  is  all  right,  then  encourage 
him;  if  not,  wait  and  have  your  phy- 
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sician  advise  you  as  to  what  is  lack- 
ing to  make  him  strong  enough  to 
begin  walking. 

Doubts  Concerning  a  Rash. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  for  your  advice 
about  my  little  girl,  who  is  nearly  three 
months  old.  She  is  troubled  very  much  by 
a  rash  which  is  spread  all  over  her  head  and 
face.  Toward  evening  it  seems  to  itch  very 
badly,  and  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  get 
her  to  sleep  before  midnight.  She  is  very 
irritable  at  such  times,  rubbing  her  head 
vigorously  against  anything  which  comes 
near  it,  and  being  even  unable  to  nurse 
quietly,  but  trying  to  scratch  herself  on  my 
arm  and  clothing.  Her  digestion  is  very 
good,  with  the  exception  of  her  constipa- 
tion, and  she  weighs  seventeen  pounds. 
She  has  never  been  out  of  doors  yet,  owing 
to  the  changeableness  and  severity  of  the 
weather;  but  she  has  a  well-ventilated  and 
sunny  nursery  in  the  daytime  and  an 
equally  healthy  sleeping-room  at  night. 

Can  you  give  me  an  idea  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  rash  and  the  remedies  that  ought  to 
be  employed?  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
safe  for  the  child  to  go  out  with  this  rash 
upon  her,  or  that  she  would  be  any  better 
for  going  out  ? 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  S.  A. 

We  cannot,  on  the  description 
given,  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  kind 
of  eruption,  and  therefore  cannot 
suggest  remedies.  We  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  the  constipation  may  have 
something  to  do  with  causing  it.  If 
the  baby's  bowels  can  be  regulated, 
probably  she  would  be  benefited. 
Very  likely  sponging  with  warm 
water  made  very  slightly  alkaline 
with  soda  would  be  a  comfort  to  her, 
or  perhaps  the  use  of  talcum  powder 
would  be.  But  do  not  try  too  much 
without  the  advice  of  a  physician 
who  can  see  the  eruption.  As  re- 
gards the  question  concerning  Baby's 
airing,  she  will  not  be  harmed,  and 


probably  will  be  benefited,  if  taken 
out  in  arms  in  the  sunny  part  of  all 
mild  days. 

Unusual  Absence  of  Upper  Incisors. 

To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood: 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  child  failing  to 
cut  the  upper  lateral  incisors  ?  My  little 
boy,  now  nearly  two  years  old,  has  cut  all 
of  his  teeth  except  these,  which  should  have 
been  cut  a  year  ago,  and  the  second  molars; 
and  I  feel  very  much  afraid  that  the  dis- 
figuring little  spaces  upon  each  side  of  the 
two  front  teeth  will  not  be  filled  up. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.  H.  Y. 

Yes.  Deficiency  in  the  number  of 
teeth,  as  well  as  redundance,  occurs. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  symmetrical 
absence  of  teeth  in  the  first  set  while 
the  second  set  is  complete,  and  some- 
times the  reverse  happens;  or  both 
sets  may  be  imperfect  or  redundant. 

The  Effects  of  Cold  and  Warm  Baths. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Can  you  tell  me  in  what  cases  cold  baths 
are  beneficial  to  children?  Are  they 
strengthening  to  a  delicate  child?  Is  a 
warm  bath  weakening  ? 

Leavenworth,  Kan.  P.  E. 

The  constitutional  effects  of  baths 
vary  with  the  temperature.  Cold,  as 
is  well  known,  if  it  does  not  exceed 
the  resisting  power  of  the  person,  is 
a  tonic,  producing  increasing  tissue 
changes  and  consequently  increased 
nutrition.  The  cold  bath  shares  this 
strengthening  power.  But  if  the 
cold  is  too  great  or  too  long  in  its  ap- 
plication the  exhilarating  "  reaction  " 
does  not  take  place  fully  or  at  all; 
the  result  is  fatigue,  exhaustion, 
or  even  severe  prostration.  The 
cold  bath,  moreover,  has  curative 
value  under  some  circumstances  be- 
cause of  its  shock  to  the  system. 
The  shower-bath,  the  douche,  and  a 
variety  of  baths  in  which  a  current 
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of  water  is  used  are  exaggerations 
of  the  cold  bath,  inasmuch  as  the 
cold  and  the  shock  are  combined; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  sea-bath. 
The  cold  bath,  in  all  its  varieties,  is 
chiefly  used  as  a  tonic,  and  exten- 
sively employed  for  children  who 
are  feeble.  It  seems  unnecessary  to 
insist  that,  as  the  bath  is  intended 
to  strengthen  the  little  patient,  it 
should  under  no  circumstances  be 
used  in  such  a  way  as  to  depress. 
Assuming  this,  we  may  mention 
some  of  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  likely  to  prove  beneficial.  Chil- 
dren who  have  a  sluggish  circula- 
tion, with  poor  appetite  and  feeble 
digestion,  are  often  markedly  bene- 
fited by  systematic  cold  bathing. 
So  also  are  children  who  are  con- 
stantly "taking  cold"  and  children 
suffering  from  rickets.  Further- 
more, in  some  kinds  of  nervous  ail- 
ments, such  as  St.  Vitus'  dance  (cho- 
rea), as  also  the  peculiar  crowing 
croup,  seen  most  frequently  in  rick- 
ety children,  cold  bathing  is  useful, 
but  in  these  instances  it  should  not 
be  used  without  medical  sanction. 

The  warm  bath  is  not  stimulating, 
but  relaxing.  It  produces  a  fulness 
and  increased  color  of  the  skin,  due 
to  the  greater  amount  of  blood 
brought  to  it.  A  warm  bath  is  at 
first  agreeable,  but,  if  prolonged, 
enervating.  The  hot  bath  produces 
like  results,  but  in  a  higher  degree; 
and  if  the  temperature  be  near  no°, 
it  can  be  borne  but  a  short  time 
without  causing  excited  action  of  the 
heart  and  other  disagreeable  symp- 
toms. These,  in  a  few  words,  are 
the  principal  effects  of  hot  and  cold 
baths,  and  from  them  their  remedial 
uses  may  be  inferred. 


Doubts  as  to  Revaccination. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  ; 

In  view  of  the  present  small-pox  scare  in 
this  city,  would  you  advise  revaccination  in 
the  case  of  a  girl  of  twelve  who,  immedi- 
ately after  being  vaccinated  (for  the  second 
time)  seven  years  ago,  developed  chicken- 
pox,  followed  by  a  skin  trouble  from  which 
she  has  never  been  entirely  free  since? 

New  York  City.  J.  L. 

The  girl  is  twelve  years  old,  was 
revaccinated  seven  years  since,  and 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  susceptible  to  vaccination  in 
some  degree  at  the  present  time. 
Ordinarily  we  urge  the  frequent 
repetition  of  vaccination,  as  the  sus- 
ceptibility can  be  determined  in  no 
other  way.  There  are  exceptions 
for  reasons  applicable  to  individual 
cases.  In  this  case  the  chicken-pox 
has  no  bearing,  as  that  is  an  indepen- 
dent disease.  It  is  not  shown  that  the 
following  skin  disease  was  depen- 
dent upon  the  previous  vaccination. 
Possibly  the  chicken-pox,  or  it  and 
the  vaccination,  may  have  excited  a 
pre-existing  tendency.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  the  case  is  presented  to  us, 
no  adequate  reason  against  vaccina- 
tion is  offered.  Nevertheless,  the 
family  physician  may  know  of  some 
good  reason,  and  if  the  mother  still 
has  doubts  he  should  be  consulted. 

Condensed  Replies. 

H.  A\,  Santa  /v',  N.  ^^.—Pep- 
permint, five  drops  in  a  teacup  of 
hot  water,  with  a  pinch  of  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda,  will  probably  be  as  effi- 
cient as  anything.  The  whole  cupful 
is  not  to  be  given,  but  this  quantity 
is  mixed  in  order  that  it  may  better 
retain  its  heat. 
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D.y  Milledgeville,Ga. — The  vermin 
are  caught  originally  from  some 
other  person  or  untidy  article.  First 
see  that  the  child's  attendants  and 
their  apparel  are  free  from  the  ver- 
min. Careful  combing  and  washing 
is  next  in  order.  Applications  which 
will  destroy  the  insects  and  their 
eggs  are  all  potent  drugs  and  must 
be  used  carefully.  Tincture  of  lark- 
spur has  been  much  used  in  hair-oil 
mixtures,  etc.  For  a  young  child  it 
should  be  used  very  carefully,  and 
only  after  great  care  in  the  toilet, 
steadily  persevered  in,  had  failed. 
Probably  a  night  and  morning  comb- 
ing for  a  week  will  be  sufficient  if 
you  cut  off  the  source  of  supply. 

L.  K.  R.,  New  London,  Conn. — The 
* '  best  treatment  for  croup  u  cannot 
be  given  here.  Membranous  croup 
is  always  a  disease  of  the  very  grav- 
est kind.  It  is  now  generally  thought 
to  be  diphtheria;  but  whether  it  is  or 
is  not,  it  is  a  malady  that  taxes  pro- 
fessional skill  to  the  utmost,  and  its 
treatment  has  no  place  in  domestic 
medicine.  We  hope  that  you  were 
mistaken  in  your  apprehensions. 

5.  W.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. — If  your 
little  girl  is  ' '  perfectly  well,"  the 
daily  bath  will  do  her  no  harm,  even 
with  her  restlessness.  So  long  as 
she  wears  napkins,  frequent  bathing 
of  the  parts  covered  by  them  is  neces- 
sary. The  choice  of  the  material  for 
the  skirt  seems  to  be  satisfactory, 
and  in  any  case  is  not  a  matter  of 
much  consequence. 

W.  K.  O.,  Terre  Haute,  fnd.—We 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  last 
physician  that  the  bowel  symptoms 


and  the  others  enumerated  by  you 
suggest  the  beginning  of  rickets. 
Unfortunately,some  physicians  seem 
to  disregard  its  existence  until  the 
stage  of  deformity  is  reached,  ap- 
parently considering  these  distor- 
tions as  the  essence  of  the  disease 
rather  than  the  effect,  as  they 
should  be. 

C.  M.yMiamiville,  O. — Lime-water 
will  probably  be  useful,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  used  indiscriminately,  nor  for 
an  indefinite  period.  We  do  not 
think  you  have  the  best  possible  food 
for  your  baby,  but  she  needs  a  care- 
ful looking  over  by  a  competent 
physician  before  a  diet  is  settled 
upon. 

G.  D.,  Lewisburgh,  W.  Fa.— Pre- 
pare as  follows:  Take  the  top  third 
of  milk  that  has  stood  four  or  five 
hours  in  a  cool,  airy  place  after  milk- 
ing. Add  an  equal  portion  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  when  the  mixture  is 
cool  enough  let  him  take  it.  Begin 
with  once  a  day  in  place  of  one  nurs- 
ing, giving  from  four  to  six  ounces 
according  to  his  appetite. 

P.  K.,  Nashville,  Tenn. — We  can 
only  answer  the  question  with  regard 
to  its  bearing  upon  the  child's  health. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  "religious 
talks"  will  not  be  harmful  if  his 
physical  and  mental  development  are 
normal  and  the  talk  is  not  too  pro- 
longed. But  in  giving  religious  in- 
struction, even  of  the  most  element- 
ary kind,  at  this  early  age,  try  to 
think  out,  if  possible,  what  inference 
the  child  may  draw  from  your  in- 
struction. 
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A.  G.,  Leicester,  Mass. — The  kin- 
dergarten songs  can  only  be  of  bene- 
fit in  the  direction  mentioned.  Al- 
though there  are  many  children  who 
have  not  "  ear  enough "  to  sing 
much,  there  are  few  with  hearing  so 
undeveloped  that  they  do  not  respond 
to  the  pleasure  of  working  to  the 
rhythm  and  cheerful  sound  of  these 
little  tunes. 

B.  L.,  Duluth,  Minn. — There  is 
nothing  unusual  in  the  condition  of 
your  child,  and  she  will  doubtless 
improve  with  care.  In  not  a  few 
cases  of  measles  an  attack,  even  of  a 
mild  grade,  leaves  a  child  in  a  con- 
dition of  bad  health,  without  any  spe- 
cific complication  or  disease  being 
present.    Such  a  condition  appears 


to  have  been  left,  in  the  case  of  your 
child,  by  the  poison  of  the  disease. 
The  regimen  prescribed  by  your  phy- 
sician seems  perfectly  proper. 

N.  H.,  Humboldt,  Kan  —The  gen- 
ital irritation  being  evident,  it 
should  be  removed.  Tight  or  ad- 
herent foreskin  in  male  children  is 
frequently  a  source  of  nervous  irri- 
tability and  sometimes  of  more  pro- 
nounced trouble.  The  frequency  of 
this  cause  has  been  exaggerated,  but 
the  operation  of  circumcision,  or  some 
substitute  for  it,  involves  no  danger, 
and  should  therefore  be  resorted  to 
whenever  there  is  a  reasonable  prob- 
ability that  the  genital  trouble 
either  causes  or  aggravates  the  ner- 
vous manifestations. 


A  SIMPLE  WAY  OF  TEACHING  CHILDREN  TO  READ. 


BY  ELIZABETH  F.  GUPTILL. 


As  the  child  has  reviewed  its  first 
stock  of  words  every  time  it  reads,  it 
knows  most  of  them  pretty  thor- 
oughly, and  will  enjoy  making  them 
"fry  away."  Give  him  an  eraser, 
and  let  him  erase  every  word  he  can 
tell  without  hesitation.  Any  he 
hesitates  over  should  be  placed  on 
the  board  to  head  the  list  of  next 
week's  words. 

Next  week  use  the  i(  Baldwin 
Primer"  and  "  Child  Life  93  in  alter- 
nation the  same  way,  and  so  alter- 
nate every  week  these  two  primers 
and  the  other  two.  In  this  way  the 
reading  will  not  grow  hard  suddenly, 
as  many  words  will  occur  in  all  the 
books,  and  the  child  gets  used  to 


them.  Let  the  little  one  have  free 
access  to  the  primers,  and  read  back 
lessons,  if  he  choose,  between  les- 
sons, but  never  let  him  read  the  same 
lesson  for  a  regular  lesson.  If  the 
lesson  is  always  new  the  child's  in- 
terest will  not  flag. 

The  preliminary  drill  on  the  black- 
board should  never  be  omitted.  The 
child  should  not  have  the  book  until 
he  is  ready  to  read  the  story.  Stop- 
ping in  the  midst  of  it  to  decipher  a 
new  word  is  fatal  to  good  reading. 
If  you  can  draw,  a  rough  sketch  of 
the  object  will  interest  the  child. 
A  little  story  of  your  own  about  the 
new  words  will  interest  the  little  one. 
Do  not  let  it  be  the  same  one  he  will 
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read  in  the  book.  Whenever  he  has 
a  new  verb  let  him  act  it  out.  In 
school  the  little  ones  watch  eagerly 
to  see  what  the  crayon  is  going  to 
tell  them  to  do.  "Run,"  «  jump," 
"skip,"  "hop,"  etc.,  are  easily 
learned  and  greatly  enjoyed. 

When  he  reads  from  the  book,  if 
he  says,  in  a  spiritless  way,  "  Mam- 
ma-can-see-my-kitty,"  ask,  in  an  ani- 
mated way,  "  What  can  I  see?  "  He 
will  answer  brightly,  "  My  kitty." 
Now  look  at  the  picture,  or,  better 
still,  at  the  child's  own  kitty,  and 
say,  "  Why,  so  I  can!  Now  read  me 
that  little  story."  The  child  will 
then  read  in  a  natural  way,  "Mam- 
ma can  see  my  kitty."  Always  have 
him  repeat  a  sentence  if  he  does  not 
read  it  as  he  would  talk  it.  Now,  at 
the  very  beginning,  is  the  time  to 
teach  him  to  read  with  expression. 
Remember,  he  is  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  his  whole  education.  We 
often  find  a  child  who  makes  no 
headway  in  geography,  grammar, 
or  history,  simply  because  the  words 
mean  nothing  to  him.  He  has  been 
reading  words,  not  ideas,  all  his  life. 

When  the  little  one  has  read  these 
four  books,  do  not  get  him  second 
readers  yet;  get  him  four  more  first 
readers.  It  will  pay.  The  child 
that  can  read  fluently  at  sight  from 
any  first-grade  reading  book  will 
never  have  any  trouble  with  higher 
readers.  As  a  rule,  children  taught 
at  home  or  in  country  schools  are 


allowed  to  enter  the  next  grade  be- 
fore they  are  fully  prepared  for  it. 
This  really  impedes  the  progress  of 
the  child. 

For  the  next  four  readers  I  would 
recommend  "  Stickney's  First  Read- 
er "  and  "Cyr's  Children's  First 
Reader,"  "For  Childhood  Days," 
and  "  Baldwin's  Reading  by  Grades, 
First  Year."  These  readers  are  a 
little  more  advanced  than  the  first 
four  recommended,  yet  much  easier 
than  a  second  reader.  The  child 
should  easily  complete  these  eight 
readers  in  a  year. 

Of  course,  this  method  of  teaching 
reading  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  is 
used  in  city  schools;  but  to  teach 
entirely  from  the  blackboard  for  six 
months  presupposes  an  amount  of 
preliminary  training  not  possessed 
by  mothers  who  have  not  been  teach- 
ers, and  those  mothers  do  not  need 
any  help. 

This  method,  however,  I  have  used 
both  with  my  own  little  one  at  home 
and  with  beginners  in  an  ungraded 
country  school,  and  I  know  any  in- 
telligent mother  can  use  it.  The  re- 
sults will  be  the  same  as  if  the  child 
had  been  put  through  the  regular 
routine  of  the  first  grade. 

I  have  been  influenced  in  my 
choice  of  readers  by  the  fact  that  the 
child  will  read  best  what  he  likes 
best. 

The  subject  will  be  continued  in 
our  next  number. 


THE  FURNISHING  OF  THE  NURSERY. 

BY  THE  MEDICAL  EDITOR. 


Since  in  most  houses  the  nUrsery 
must,  in  case  of  any  sickness,  be  the 
hospital  as  well,  some  parts  of  its 
structure  and  all  of  its  furnishing 
must  be  in  conformity  to  this  possible 
use.  Its  floor  must  be  smooth,  so 
that  it  can  be  made  clean  and  kept 
clean.  It  is  best  made  of  narrow, 
hard- wood  boards  well  and  closely 
laid,  the  cracks  filled  with  putty  or 
some.of  the  preparations  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  well  varnished.  Cheap 
carpets  in  rug  form  are  best.  The 
walls  are  best  painted;  if  papered  it 
should  be  with  some  of  the  varnished 
washable  papers  often  used  in  bath 
rooms.  Everything  should  be  plain 
and  substantial  and  with  as  few  dirt- 
catching  recesses  as  possible.  Every- 
thing, in  fact,  in  a  nursery  should  be 
selected  after  considering  two  ques- 
tions: Can  it  be  kept  thoroughly 
clean  or  completely  disinfected  if 
contaminated?  and,  Can  I  afford  to 
destroy  it  if  I  cannot  make  it  entirely 
pure? 

For  these  reasons  the  furniture 
should  be  devoid  of  ornament.  The 
bedsteads  are  best  of  metal,  those  of 
painted  iron  having  most  advan- 
tages; the  design  known  as  the  hos- 
pital pattern  is  probably  best  of  all. 
There  should  be  no  curtains  save 


such  as  can  be  boiled  or  steamed. 
The  mattress  and  pillow  should  be 
of  good  hair,  and  the  former  pro- 
tected from  wetting  or  soiling  by  a 
rubber  sheet.  Of  course,  the  child's 
bed,  if  possible,  should  not  be  shared 
by  an  adult,  and  the  child  should 
either  have  its  own  bureau  or  cup- 
board, or  at  least  its  own  drawers  in 
the  bureau.  Save  for  the  turmoil 
and  disarrangement  of  "  sweeping 
days,"  an  open  cupboard  of  shelves 
closed  with  a  curtain  would  probably 
be  kept  in  better  order  than  any 
device  shut  up  from  inspection.  In 
any  case,  these  necessary  receptacles 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  kept 
clean  and  aired  with  the  least  trou- 
ble. Hence  shelves  within  easy 
reach  and  not  far  apart,  so  that  many 
things  are  not  necessarily  put  into  one 
pile,  are  better  than  inaccessible 
drawers. 

The  same  reasons  of  cleanliness, 
not  to  mention  possibilities  of  infec- 
tion, make  it  advisable  that  there 
should  be  no  plumbing  in  the  nur- 
sery, and  that  the  latter  should  not 
connect  with,  and  preferably  should 
not  be  near  to,  a  water-closet  or  even 
a  bath-room.  The  convenience  of 
such  nearness  is  often  dearly  paid  for. 

The  furniture,  other  than  the  bed. 
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stead,  cannot  well  be  of  metal,  and 
should  be  carefully  selected  accord- 
ing to  the  simple  rules  just  given. 
Chairs  of  plain  and  solid  structure 
— for  instance,  of  bent  wood — and 
with  cane  seats,  are  far  preferable  to 
those  of  ornamental  design,  of  wicker 
work,  or  upholstered. 

Thus  far  nothing  has  been  said 
concerning  a  day  nursery.    If  one 


can  be  afforded,  as  well  as  a  night 
nursery,  so  much  the  better.  In  that 
case  its  sanitary  arrangements  will 
be  the  same  as  those  described  for 
the  nursery  of  all  work.  If  the  child 
is  to  sleep  with  its  mother,  then  the 
nursery  becomes  a  day  nursery,  and 
the  mother's  bed-room  must  be  ar- 
ranged on  a  plan  to  suit  the  needs  of 
a  night  nursery. 


BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


How  to  Secure  Buttons  Firmly. 
The  responsibility  of  buttons  is 
very  often  brought  to  mind  by  the 
ever-recurring  necessity  of  fastening 
them  to  the  little  waists.  A  very 
good  way  to  make  their  abiding- 
place  fairly  permanent  is  to  draw 
strong,  narrow  tape  through  the 
holes  and  to  sew  the  ends  very  firm- 
ly to  the  waist,  allowing  the  button 
sufficient  looseness  to  accommodate 
several  buttonholes.  This  will  be 
found  a  great  help,  especially  at  the 
present  season,  when  Baby's  under- 
garments increase  in  number  and 
weight. 

Knox vi lie,  Tenn.  F.  B. 

Wedge-shaped  Pillows. 

I  remember  some  inquiries  have 
been  made  concerning  a  baby's  pil- 
low, so  I  would  like  to  describe  the 
one  my  little  boy  has  always  used. 
It  is  wedge-shaped  and  filled  with 
hair.  The  boxing  at  the  back,  or 
the  top,  is  perhaps  three  inches  high, 
and  the  pillow  can  be  any  length  and 
width  one  chooses.  The  slope  is  so 
gradual  that  it  prevents  any  round- 
ness of  the  shoulders. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  G.  T. 


A  Warm  Night-gown  and  a  Cheap  Afghan. 

I  have  made  for  my  baby  white 
flannel  night- wrappers  which  have 
been  such  excellent  protectors  that  I 
think  no  mother  can  afford  to  be 
without  them  in  cold  weather.  I 
made  the  wrappers  in  Mother  Hub- 
bard fashion,  plaiting  the  flannel  on 
to  the  yoke,  and  fastening  the  plaits 
for  a  few  inches  with  feather-stitch- 
ing. The  garments  are  made  long 
enough  to  give  my  little  boy  an 
abundance  of  room  for  kicking,  and 
are  drawn  in  at  the  bottom  by  means 
of  a  broad  tape  run  through  the  hem. 
The  long,  loose  sleeves  are  made  to 
cover  the  hands,  and  are  drawn  with 
tapes  in  the  same  manner.  Thus 
Baby  is  every  night  encased  in  a 
warm,  pretty  bag,  which  can  be 
easily  and  rapidly  loosened  when 
necessary.  My  baby  sleeps  in  his 
little  carriage  beside  my  bed,  the 
sleeping-room  being  partially  warm- 
ed by  furnace  or  grate. 

I  made  a  very  warm  and  pretty 
carriage  afghan  for  Baby  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  which,  though  not 
wholly  original  with  me,  has,  I 
think,  never  been  described  in  Baby- 
hood:   I  bought  a  pair  of  old-fash- 
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ioned  white  wool  scarfs,  or  nubias, 
which  the  dealer  was  glad  to  sell  at 
a  very  low  price.  A  sheet  of  white 
wool-wadding,  or  "  carded  wool," 
was  split,  and  the  united  halves  cov- 
ered with  white  bobinet.  This  was 
covered  on  both  sides  with  the  scarfs, 
tacked  through  at  intervals  by  bows 


of  narrow  blue  ribbon,  the  fluffy 
fringe  forming  a  fringe  for  one  end 
of  the  afghan.  I  have  seen  one  made 
of  simply  one  nubia  (of  the  kind 
which  stretches  a  great  deal),  and 
finished  around  the  entire  edge  with 
a  crocheted  trimming. 

La  Crosse,  Wis.  D.  E.  A. 


NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


A  Novel  Valentine. 
All  parents  suppose  every  one  to 
be  deeply  interested  in  the  coming 
of  Number  One,  many  friends  to 
await  with  joy  the  advent  of  Num- 
ber Two,  some  friends  to  welcome 
as  tenderly  as  they  themselves  Num- 
ber Three;  but  when  it  comes  to 
Number  Four,  will  any  one  else  look 
forward  as  lovingly  as  they  do  to  the 
arrival  of  dear  little  Number  Four  ? 
Has  the  miracle  of  life  out  of  love 
ceased  to  be  anticipated  with  tender 
joy? 

Little  Number  Four  was  expected 
in  the  pastor's  family  about  the  first 
of  April.  One  of  the  Thoughtful 
Circle  of  King's  Daughters  sug- 
gested to  a  few  friends  that  if  they 
were  thinking  of  sending  any  gifts 
for  the  little  new-comer  they  send 
them  as  valentines.  This  idea  grew 
as  grew  the  snowballs  that  the  chil- 
dren were  rolling  in  the  melting 
snow.  As  a  result,  on  February 
14th  St.  Valentine  left  at  the  parson- 
age  a  utility-box  lined  with  light 


blue,  filled  with  packages  wrapped 
in  white  tissue  paper,  tied  with  baby 
blue,  baby  pink,  and  baby  white  rib- 
bons, accompanied  by  loving  notes, 
verses,  and  valentines.  These  were 
some  of  the  legends:  Pinned  to  a 
dainty  comfortable,  "  A  comfortable 
reception  for  the  little  stranger  on 
the  christening  robe,  "  For  the  little 
Oh,  dear! 99  and  on  a  knitted  blanket, 

"  A  little  rabbit-skin 

To  wrap  up  Baby's  footies  in." 

When  the  Frau  Pastorin  had  open- 
ed all  her  valentines  she  found  that 
nearly  all  the  necessary  clothing  for 
her  already  long-loved  child  had 
been  provided  by  the  kindness  of  her 
friends,  and,  too,  that  the  place 
in  which  to  keep  the  darling's  ward- 
robe was  the  blue  utility-box.  Never 
did  St.  Valentine  prompt  and  con- 
vey more  welcome  messages,  and 
never  was  love  more  helpfully  ex- 
pressed. 

Florence  Smith  Hoyt. 

Chicago. 
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SELF-RELIANCE  IN  THE  NURSERY. 


Very  few  parents  will  dissent 
from  the  statement  that  a  mother 
owes  to  her  child  two  eyes,  an  un- 
broken nose,  and  a  healthy  stomach. 
Another  debt,  of  as  great  value  as 
sight,  smell,  and  power  to  digest,  is 
this  :  the  habit  of  self-reliance. 

This  is  a  debt  frequently  not  recog- 
nized, and  often  unpaid  even  when 
acknowledged.  The  absolute  neces- 
sity laid  upon  every  human  being  of 
depending  upon  himself,  renders  it 
important  that  the  habit  be  formed 
as  early  as  possible.  An  excellent 
way  to  develop  and  cultivate  this  is 
to  accustom  the  child  to  amuse  him- 
self, even  from  that  early  time  when 
he  begins  to  find  food  for  thought  in 
his  fingers.  While  still  so  young 
that  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  he 
is  capable  of  other  than  the  dimmest 
thoughts,  he  will,  if  carefully  propped 
by  cushions  in  his  high  chair,  move 
things  about  that  are  placed  on  a 
table  before  him,  and  so  will,  al- 
though many  of  his  movements  are 
random  ones  and  their  results  unex- 
pected, entertain  himself  for  what 
appears  to  be  a  long  time.  He  will 
never  know  that  this  is  a  first  lesson 
in  self-reliance,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
a  fact. 

The  young  mother  is  not  likely  to 
picture  to  herself  the  darling  she 
loves  to  amuse  and  delights  to  wait 
upon,  as  a  man  or  woman,  or  to  put 
herself  forward  into  the  future  far 
enough  to  see  how  her  training  is  to 
result,  until  habits  are  formed.  But 
happily  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend. 
If  a  child  has  reached  the  mature 
age  of  three  or  four  years  it  will  not 
be  so  easy  for  him  to  begin.  The 


habits  of  a  lifetime,  though  a  short 
one,  are  stubborn  forces,  but  he  may 
be  helped. 

When  the  power  of  observation 
awakens,  the  task  is  a  comparatively 
easy  one.  A  mother  who  was  noting 
all  the  mental  steps  of  her  baby  of 
two  years,  was  one  day  rocking  him 
on  her  lap  when  the  chair  made  a 
slight,  creaking  sound.  "What  is 
that  ? 99  she  asked.  The  baby  looked 
at  her,  opening  his  eyes  very  wide, 
as  if  a  new  world  were  dawning  be- 
fore him,  and  said:  4 'It  is  Dandy 
Jim  running  down-stairs."  Now, 
"  Dandy  Jim  "  was  a  doll  knit  of  red 
and  black  yarn  from  head  to  foot, 
and. his  footfalls  would  be  necessarily 
very  light  and  near  together.  If  he 
had  been  endowed  with  life  and  had 
run  down-stairs,  the  mother  thought 
it  would  have  sounded  exactly  like 
the  noise  the  chair  made.  She 
laughed,  but  the  baby  still  looked 
solemnly  at  her,  as  if,  having  said  it, 
it  were  somehow  true.  From  that 
time  a  happy  period  began  for  both 
mother  and  child.  He  seemed  to 
have  given  one  of  those  jumps  for- 
ward which  occasionally  astonish  us, 
and  he  became  capable  of  amusing 
himself  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time. 
Not  S€  Dandy  Jim"  alone,  but  all  his 
playthings,  acquired  new  graces  and 
new  powers,  and  self-reliance  began 
to  be  developed  surprisingly. 

This  faculty  or  power  to  invent  is 
one  of  the  surest  means  by  which  a 
child  may  be  helped.  It  seems  to 
supply  the  impulse  which  the  dev- 
eloped moral  sense  supplies  to  the 
adult.  For  example,  a  mother  who 
was  unexpectedly  left  without  help 
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found  her  little  boy  of  five  of  great 
assistance  to  her  through  his  fancy- 
ing himself  an  express  train  which 
was  noted  for  safety  as  well  as  speed; 
he  carried  dishes  from  kitchen  to 
dining-room  and  pantry,  and  saved 
innumerable  " steps";  he  drew  his 
baby  sister  around  the  dining-table, 
stopping  at  convenient  stations,  and 
then  starting  up  with  the  ringing  of 
a  little  bell  and  that  suggestive 
"  chew-chew"  which  one  observing 
baby  calls  "  the  cars  counting.  "  A 
long  discourse  on  the  duty  of  chil- 
dren to  parents  would  not  have  been 
nearly  so  happily  effective. 

The  imaginative  child  is  the  happy 
child,  and  is  far  more  amenable  to 
gentle  influences  than  the  sordid  in- 


fant who  lives,  as  possibly  his  father 
and  mother  do,  almost  wholly  in  the 
regions  of  solid  sense.  The  poetical 
conceits  of  a  child,  no  less  than  of 
the  man,  render  the  practical  part 
of  life  full  of  interest;  the  life  that 
Esther  Summerson  led  with  her 
dear  old  doll  was  the  life  which  de- 
veloped the  helpful  character,  so 
sweet  and  yet  so  self-reliant.  One 
even  dreads  to  think  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  would  have  been 
hers  when  she  went  up  to  the  lone- 
some room  where,  without  playmate 
or  friend,  she  spent  so  many  hours  ; 
but  the  solace  and  loving  companion- 
ship which  she  enjoyed  with  the 
doll  testify  to  the  wonderful  power 
of  awakening  imagination.        C.  K. 


NURSERY  LITERATURE. 


Old  Favorites. 

I  have  two  sets  of  books  in  my 
possession  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  Babyhood 
mothers,  who,  I  know,  like  myself, 
are  always  on  the  alert  for  anything 
that  will  interest  and  at  the  same 
time  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  their 
children.  I  refer  to  Jacob  Abbott's 
set  of  ' 6  Franconia  Stories"  and  the 
same  author's  "  Rollo  "  books.  I  re- 
member, as  a  child  of  seven  years, 
when  the  delight  of  "  reading  to 
myself"  had  first  opened  up  to  me, 
with  what  joy  I  revelled  in  these 
books  that  came  to  me  in  a  Christ- 
mas box. 

Among  the  great  wealth  of  litera- 
ture opened  up  to  childish  minds  in 
these  days  of  charming  illustration 
and  clear  type,   I  fear  these  old 


friends  have  been  rather  passed  over 
and  forgotten.  Indeed,  I  have  been 
told  that  these  volumes  are  now  out 
of  print.  Whether  this  is  true  or 
not  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know 
that  very  few  persons  nowadays  have 
any  acquaintance  with  the  delightful 
characters  in  the  "Franconia  Stories," 
or  any  idea  of  Rollo  except  occa- 
sional dialogues  in  the  newspaper 
in  caricature  of  those  in  the  "  Rollo  " 
books. 

I  believe  thoroughly  in  introduc- 
ing children  early  to  the  best  in  our 
literature,  and  my  own  little  daughter 
asks  again  and  again  for  certain 
poems  and  stories  from  our  best 
authors  that  she  enjoys.  Professor 
Eliot's  set  of  "  Hearts  of  Oak  "  series 
are  invaluable,  and  so  are  many 
others  we  might  mention  ;  but  the 
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"  Franconias"  and  "Rollos  "  fill  in  a 
gap  which  no  modern  books  that  I 
have  seen  for  the  young  supply, 
and  appeal  to  another  side  of  the 
child's  nature.  Indeed,  none  of  the 
juvenile  stories  of  to-day  seem  to 
have  half  the  fascination  for  my  own 
children  that  these  have. 

The  fresh,  wholesome  country 
life,  so  simply  described,  with  those 
minute  details  that  all  acquainted 
with  children  know  are  so  dear  to 
their  hearts ;  the  sound,  practical 
common-sense  that  pervades  them, 
the  ideas  of  obedience,  steadfastness 
of  purpose,  and  simplicity  of  life, 
effect  following  cause  so  gently  yet  so 
inevitably,  cannot  fail,  from  the  way 
they  are  presented  to  the  young 
reader,  to  leave  a  lasting  impres- 
sion and  be  a  great  aid  in  character- 
building.  Indeed,  they  interest  and 
hold  the  attention  of  the  adult,  and 
many  chapters  might  be  read  with 


profit  by  parents  and  educators.  To 
be  sure,  the  pictures  are  antiquated, 
and  the  print,  especially  in  the 
"Rollos,"  not  of  the  best;  but  I  notice 
that  the  children  interested  in  the 
stories  gaze  in  as  absorbed  a  manner 
on  the  rude  cuts  as  on  the  beautiful 
pictures  in  their  other  books.  Jacob 
Abbott  did  not  live  in  the  days  of 
kindergartens,  but  his  ideas  seem  to 
be  remarkably  in  touch  with  those 
of  our  time,  and  he  might  not  un- 
justly be  termed  an  American  Froe- 
bel  in  many  of  his  ideas.  Indeed, 
"  Beechnut''  was  a  remarkable  kin- 
dergartner  even  for  our  day  and  gen- 
eration. These  books  will  bear 
inspection  in  every  detail  I  have 
mentioned,  and  I  hope  that  many 
mothers  will  look  these  books  up, 
and  find  out  by  their  own  experience 
what  a  feast  of  pleasure  and  wise 
instruction  they  hold  for  their  chil- 
dren. J.  E.  S. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


The  Vanity  of  an  In  a  recent  number 
Art  Critic.  you  speak  of  a  little 
boy  seventeen  months  old  as  having 
shown  unusual  keenness  of  percep- 
tion in  regard  to  pictures.  If  this  is 
uncommon  at  his  age,  I  think  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  feeling  proud  of  my 
baby-girl,  who  is  just  twelve  months 
old,  and  who  has  developed  equal 
powers  of  observation  in  the  same 
direction.  She  cannot  be  induced  to 
look  at  even  the  smallest  picture  up- 
side down,  and  will  turn  it  right  in- 
stantly. She  seems  to  need  but  a 
glance  to  see  if  the  picture  is  straight, 
even  if  an  entirely  new  one,  and  we 
have  tried  repeatedly  to  puzzle  her, 
but  in  vain.    She  has  recently  ac- 


quired a  new  accomplishment,  which 
her  admiring  relatives  think  very 
funny,  though  perhaps  it  is  one  of 
those  things  which  need  to  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  She  has  a  small, 
frame,  but  is  very  plump  indeed, 
especially  her  little  legs,  which 
are  like  little  cushions.  A  num- 
ber of  times,  when  lady  friends 
have  called  and  have  spoken  of  her 
being  so  fat,  I  have  shown  them  the 
little  knees.  Of  course,  I  never 
dreamed  that  such  a  baby  could  no- 
tice my  doing  so.  A  few  days  ago 
my  minister  called  and  asked  to  see 
the  baby.  She  was  somewhat  afraid 
of  him,  and  sat  regarding  him  with 
a  very  sober  face   and  wide-open 
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eyes;  but  when  he  said  she  was 
ee  very  fat,"  the  midget  gravely  lifted 
her  clothes  up  as  far  as  possible  and 
stuck  out  both  little  legs  for  his  in- 
spection. At  first  it  seemed  as 
though  it  must  be  accidental,  but  we 
found  that  any  allusion  to  her  being 
"fat"  invariably  called  forth  the 
same  exhibition  of  the  little  knees; 
and  in  the  street  she  even  pulled  off 
her  afghan  and  then  lifted  her  dress 
to  show  her  knees  to  two  ladies  who, 
in  passing  the  carriage,  remarked, 
( '  What  a  fat  little  baby! "  We  think 
this  rather  ridiculous  in  a  one-year- 
old,  though  doubtless  "  other  peo- 
ple's babies  "  have  furnished  as  much 
amusement  to  their  admirers  as  our 
little  woman  has  to  us. — A.  G., 
Springfield,  O. 

Somnambulism  For  the  benefit  of 
in  a  Child,  mothers  who  have  had 
similar  experiences  and  can  in  turn 
enlighten  me,  I  wish  to  inform  you 
of  a  singular  occurrence  with  my  lit- 
tle girl,  who  is  five  years  and  a  half. 
She  has  been  from  her  birth  a  very 
sound  sleeper,  and  is,  although 
slightly  nervous,  perfectly  healthy. 
The  other  evening,  as  I  was  sitting 
in  the  hall  reading,  after  having  put 
Mamie  to  sleep — not  in  her  crib,  but, 
for  an  accidental  reason,  in  my  own 
bed — I  was  astonished  and  frightened 
to  see  her  suddenly  make  her  appear- 
ance in  the  hall,  apparently  wide 
awake.  Upon  my  asking,  "  What  is 
the  matter,  darling? "  she  answered 
in  her  usual  tone:  "Oh!  nothing, 
mamma;  I  want  to  go  down-stairs." 
I  picked  her  up  and  carried  her  into 
the  room,  back  to  bed,  without  the 
slightest  remonstrance  on  her  part. 
She  slept  on  quietly  all  night,  and  in 


the  morning  had  no  recollection 
whatever  of  her  escapade. — A.  D.  V.> 
Boston. 

A  Preference  for    M?  little    hoY>  fif- 
DissyUabies.    teen  and  a  half  months 

old,  has  a  curious  way  of  learning 
the  meaning  of  words  not  commonly 
used  in  his  hearing.  The  first  word 
he  ever  said  was  "  papa";  the  second 
was,  not  "mamma,"  but  "  button." 
And  he  has  since  unerringly  applied 
it  to  every  kind  of  fastening,  from  a 
shoe-button  to  a  large  clasp  on  a 
cloak.  Within  a  few  days  he  has  in- 
vented the  word  "  cocker"  by  which 
he  calls  every  kind  of  timepiece. 
Here,  too,  it  is  some  principle  which 
decides  him,  and  not  the  appearance 
of  the  object,  for  there  is  one  clock 
in  the  house  of  a  peculiar  shape,  un- 
like any  other  which  he  has  ever 
seen,  yet  he  says  cocker  as  soon  as  he 
glances  at  it  and  hears  its  tick.  Also, 
when  papa  takes  out  his  watch  the 
baby  immediately  notices  it  with  the 
same  word.  Another  thing  which 
seems  strange  to  me,  though  it  might 
not  if  I  knew  more  about  babies,  is 
that  my  boy  finds  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  speaking  words  of  one  sylla- 
ble, while  he  will  repeat  almost  any 
word  of  two  syllables  after  hearing 
it  two  or  three  times.  This  may  ac 
count  for  his  never  having  made  an 
attempt  to  pronounce  his  own  name, 
John,  though  we  have  tried  hard  to 
get  him  to  do  so. — N.  A.,  Portland, 
Me. 

a  Whistling  1  wonder  if  any  other 
Baby.  mother  who  reads  Baby- 
hood can  tell  of  a  little  son  who 
whistled  at  twenty-one  months?  Am 
I  mistaken  in  considering  it  quite  un- 
usual?— Ohio. 
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Table  In  these  days,  when  caps, 
Decorum,  mittens,  and  overshoes  are 
in  such  constant  use,  it  is  very  hard 
to  be  orderly;  so  our  little  folks  have 
established  a  pound  into  which  all 
stray  articles  are  put,  and  are  only 
redeemed  by  the  owner  paying  a 
penny.  The  money  is  sent  to  a 
charity  Home.  There  is  great  re- 
joicing when  the  elders  have  to  pay 
their  penny. 

We  have  also  been  trying  a  very 


simple  little  rule  at  table,  and  find  our 
manners  so  much  improved  that  we 
venture  to  suggest  it  for  the  benefit 
of  other  eager  boys  and  girls.  No 
one  at  the  table  is  to  ask  for  any- 
thing, but  is  at  liberty  to  offer  to  an- 
other. At  the  end  of  the  meal  each 
one  tells  what  he  has  gone  without. 
After  a  few  times  the  children  grew 
attentive  to  each  other,  ate  slower, 
and  had  pleasant  little  jokes  together. 
—A.  K.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


To  produce  this  increase  the  infant  system  demands  sufficient  and  proper  nourish- 


ment. Mellin's  Food  and  fresh  milk  meets  this  demand  ;  it  contains  the  nutri- 
tive elements  for  the  flesh,  bones,  muscles,  and  teeth  ;  in  fact,  nourishes  the  whole 
system,  and  provides  for  the  perfect  and  normal  development  of  the  child. 
Mellin's  Food  habies  are  not  over- fed  and  over-fat  babies,  but  strong,  healthy 
children,  with  firm  flesh,  strong  limbs,  and  rosy  cheeks,  which  are  always  the 
sure  signs  of  perfect  health.  Mellin's  Food  will  insure  this  condition  if  properly 
used,  according  to  directions. 

My  baby,  Wilbur  Franklin  Judd,  has  been  brought  up  on  Mellin's  Food  ever  since  he  was  one 
month  old,  and  he  is  now  thirteen  months  old.  I  still  give  him  Mellin's  Food.  We  tried  other 
foods  and  cereals,  every  kind  well  recommended,  but  none  seemed  to  agree  with  him.  He  was 
starving  to  death  on  our  hands  until  we  tried  Mellin's  Food,  which  seemed  to  agree  with  him 
splendidly.  He  is  as  healthy  and  good-natured  a  baby  as  one  could  wish  for.  I  shall  always  have 
the  highest  praise  for  Mellin's  Food.  Mrs.  Clinton  L.  Judd 

438  State  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

SEND  A  POSTAL  FOR  A  FREE 
SAMPLE  OF  MELLIN'S  FOOD 


Mellin's  Food  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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a  Natural  My  husband  and  I  have 
Poet,  for  some  time  watched  with 
amazement  what  looks  like  the  de- 
velopment of  a  poetic  vein  in  our 
youngest  child,  a  girl  of  five.  With- 
out being  able  to  read,  she  will  often 
pick  up  books  and  begin  reading 
aloud  (to  herself  only,  for  she  shuns 
listeners)  imaginary  poetry,  gene- 
rally a  more  or  less  literary  jum- 
ble, but  sometimes  containing  a 
pretty  picture,  and   not   seldom  a 


good  rhyme,  such  as  these  lines  sup- 
posed to  come  from  a  bird  : 

"  I  cannot  stay 
This  merry  day, 
And  so,  my  dear,  I  go  away." 

We  have  no  hopes  (or  fears)  of  her 
becoming  a  real  poet  in  due  time, 
but  we  wonder  what  could  have 
given  her  the  taste  for  rhyming  at  this 
early  age.  None  of  our  other  chil- 
dren have  ever  shown  a  trace  of  it. 
— 5.  T.  A.,  Lexington,  Ky. 


It  is  a  Vital  Tact 


Nfl  CIMPI  F  Pflfin  's  su'*ab!e  f°r  the  Infant  f°r  the  whole 
llll  dlilULE  rUUV  period  of  the  first  nine  months.   At  birth 

the  digestive  powers  are  only  able  to  assimilate  Human  Milk  or  its 

physiological  equivalent;  and  it  is  not  until  the  child  is  six  months  old 

that  any  starchy  food  is  admissible. 

!ailenburys  Foods. 

On  the  principle  of 

A  Progressive  Dietary, 

Are  adapted  to  the  growing  powers  of  digestion  and  free  from  dangerous  germs. 

No*  J  *»  9  Milk  Food  )  c    lete  Foods  sterilizedi  and 

Specially  adapted  to  the  first  three  months  of  life,  f         ,f      ,       ,  ,.  . 
mT        JL    m  J  _  _  „  ^  /  needing  the  addition  of  hot  water 

No.  2  is  also  a  Milk  Food       V  oniy 

Similarly  adapted  to  the  second  three  months.  / 

No.  3  is  a  Malted  Food 

For  infants  over  six  months  of  age.    It  is  prepared  for  use  by  the  addition  of  cow's  milk. 
The  digestibility  of  the  "ALLENBURYS"  FOODS  has  been  demonstrated  by  wide- 
spread experience,  and  is  incontestable. 

Firstly— Each  one  is  peculiarly  easy  of  digestion  at  the  age  for  which  it  is  designed. 
Secondly— The  Series  is  so  arranged  that  each  Food  affords  the  maximum  amount  of  nourishment 
which  the  organs  of  the  child,  at  the  period  for  which  it  is  intended,  can  with  perfect  ease  digest. 
NONE  OF  THE  OTHER  FOODS  ON  THE  MARKET  CAN  FULFIL  THESE  CONDITIONS. 

No  fear  of  troubles  arising  from  malnutrition  need  be  entertained  if  the  directions  accompanying  each  tin 
are  intelligently  followed .  A  sample  of  the  Food  and  a  full  descriptive  pamphlet  sent  FREE  on  request. 
Jg^r  Please  specify  which  NUMBER  of  the  Food  is  desired."^ 

ALLEN  &  HANBURYS,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  ENG. 

(ESTABLISHED  A.I).  1715.) 

U.  S.  A.:  82  Warren  Street,  New  York. 

Canada :  W.  LLOYD  WOOD,  Toronto. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 


Vol.  XVII.  FEBRUARY,  1901.  No.  195. 


BABY'S  FIRST  CLOTHES. 

BY  LEROY  M.  YALE,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  traditional  baby  clothes,  with 
the  "pinning-  blanket"  or  "  barry 
coat,"  its  petticoats  with  waists,  and 
its  dress,  last  of  all,  had  really  only 
this  to  recommend  them  from  a  hy- 
gienic point  of  view:  they  protected 
the  infant  from  cold.  Tradition  only 
kept  and  still  keeps  them  in  use.  The 
waists  had  to  be  made  to  fold  over,  as 
they  could  not  be  made  to  fit  a  chest 
at  first  of  unknown  and  then  of  con- 
stantly changing  dimensions.  They 
had  to  be  pinned  or  sewed  to  be  kept 
in  place,  and  the  result  was  a  tight 
binder  about  the  thorax,  which  is  at 
least  as  objectionable  as  one  about  the 
abdomen.  Besides  the  harm  of  this 
compression  of  the  ribs,  the  inelastic 
waists  are  uncomfortable,  and  the 
putting  on  of  the  suit,  with  its  con- 
stant rolling  of  the  infant  from  breast 
to  back,  reminds  a  masculine  by- 
stander of  nothing  so  much  as  the 
stropping  of  a  razor.  And  at  the 
end  of  the  performance  the  infant's 
patience  is  usually  quite  exhausted, 
and  it  shows  it. 


Fortunately,  better  styles  of  dress- 
ing can  be  had. 

Starting  with  the  shirt  or  loose 
binder  and  the  napkin,  which  make 
the  indispensable  body  protection, 
and  the  stockings  (if  used),  one  good 
warm  layer,  such  as  is  gotten  from  a 
flannel  garment  reaching  from  neck 
to  eight  or  ten  inches  below  the  in- 
fant's feet — a  slip,  in  other  words — 
would  constitute  in  most  climates  all 
the  protection,  beyond  shawls  and 
cradle  wraps,  that  the  physical  needs 
of  the  child  demand.  But  it  is  con- 
venient to  have  further  protections, 
so  that,  as  it  gains  power  of  move- 
ment, it  may  notdisplace  its  covering 
and  may  still  be  warm  enough.  It 
is  also  convenient  to  have  an  easily 
changed  covering  to  keep  the  warm 
garment  clean;  and,  above  all,  the 
mother's  taste  demands  something 
which  shall  make  the  infant  an  at- 
tractive object,  if  not  a  thing  of 
beauty,  to  others  as  well  as  to  herself. 

One  of  the  first  suits  to  attract  at- 
tention, which  was  made  in  accord- 
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ance  with  hygienic  needs,  was  the 
Gertrude  "  suit,  devised  by  Dr.  L. 
C.  Grosvenor,  of  Chicago,  and  named 
after  his  infant  daughter,  for  whose 
comfort  it  was  originally  devised. 
Its  convenience  was  so  manifest  that 
the  demands  for  patterns  obliged  Dr. 
Grosvenor  to  make  them  public.  In 
1886  his  articles  were  republished  in 
Babyhood,  and  the  suit  recommended 
as  the  best  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  present  writer.  As  then'  de- 
scribed the  suit  consisted  of 

1.  The  Dress,  which,  being  exter- 
nal, could  be  of  any  pattern  to  suit 
the  taste,  but  the  recommended  one 
was  a  plain  slip. 

2.  The  Undershirt  and  Nightgown. 
— These  were  alike.  "  The  best  ma- 
terial, 13  wrote  Dr.  Grosvenor,  is 
Canton  flannel  of  medium  weight. 
The  hem  of  the  neck,  waist,  and 
bottom  is  turned  over  on  the  out- 
side and  catstitched,  so  that  there 
shall  be  nothing  rough  on  the  inside. 
Hems  are  concealed  by  a  simple 
trimming.  The  nightgown  and  dia- 
per are  all  that  is  needed  for  night 
wear." 

3.  The  Flannel  Shirt. — "  Made  of 
woollen  flannel,  without  sleeves,  the 
armholes  and  neck  being  scalloped 
but  not  bound.  May  be  as  ornamen- 
tal about  the  bottom  as  desired." 

4.  The  Diapers . — "  The  undergar- 
ment should  be  made  of  nice,  fleecy 
goods — Canton  flannel  is  the  best  we 
have  at  present — cut  princess,  reach- 
ing from  the  neck  to  ten  inches 
(twenty-five  inches  long)  below  the 
feet,  with  sleeves  to  the  wrists,  and 
having  all  the  seams  smooth  and  the 
hems  at  neck,  wrist,  and  bottom  upon 
the  outside — the  latter  turned  over 
once  and  felled  or  catstitched  with 


colored  worsted — a  tie  and  a  button 
behind.  Here  you  have  a  complete, 
fleece-lined  garment,  comfortable 
and  healthy,  and  one  that  can  be 
washed  without  shrinking.  The  next 
garment  is  made  of  baby-flannel 
(woollen),  also  cut  princess,  same  pat- 
tern, only  one-half  inch  larger,  reach- 
ing from  the  neck  to  twelve  or  four- 
teen inches  below  the  feet — to  cover 
the  other — with  generous  armholes 
pinked  or  scalloped,  but  not  bound, 
with  two  buttons  behind  at  the  neck, 
and  may  be  embroidered  at  pleasure. 
The  dress  cut  princess  to  match  the 
other  garments  is  preferable. 

"  The  ordinary  baby  dresses  are 
all  right,  except  that  I  would  have 
them  only  from  thirty  inches  to  a 
yard  in  length. 

"Now,  these  three  garments  are  to- 
gether before  dressing — sleeve  with- 
in sleeve — and  then  are  put  over 
the  little  one's  head  at  once  and  but- 
toned behind,  and  the  baby  is  dressed, 
there  being  but  one  pin — a  diaper  pin 
— in  baby's  dress  instead  of  fifteen. 

a  At  night  the  dress  should  be 
simply  a  Canton  flannel  night-dress 
and  a  diaper — the  dress  being  not 
unlike  the  undergarment  in  the 
suit,  only  a  little  longer.  It  is  absurd 
to  think  that  a  child  can  rest  sweetly 
in  a  diaper,  a  bandage,  a  pinning 
blanket,  a  skirt,  and  a  double-gown, 
as  many  a  child  is  expected  to  do." 

The  claims  made  for  this  method 
of  dressing  were:  perfect  freedom  to 
all  thoracic,  abdominal,  and  pelvic 
organs ;  the  clothing  hung  from 
the  shoulders  ;  the  greatest  sav- 
ing of  the  time  and  strength  of  the 
mother  in  caring  for  the  babe;  re- 
sulting health  and  comfort  to  the 
child;  the  evenness  of  the  covering 
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of  the  body,  there  being  the  same 
covering  over  the  shoulders  as  else- 
where. 

As  a  whole,  the  suit  was  very  satis- 
factory, its  greatest  merits  being  its 
freedom  and  the  facility  with  which 
it  could  be  put  on,  giving  very  little 
inconvenience  to  the  child.  Two 
general  objections,  however,  were 
soon  made  to  the  suit.  The  first  was 
that  the  inner  garment  did  not  cling 
closely  enough  to  the  body  for  many 
active  children,  there  being  no  binder 
to  protect  the  abdomen.  The  second 
was  that  a  better  material  than  Can- 
ton flannel  could  be  found  for  the 
inner  garment,  since  the  downy  cot- 
ton does  not  long  remain  downy  un- 
less it  be  washed  by  very  skilful 
hands.  Both  of  these  objections 
seem  well  founded,  and  in  an  ordi- 
narily cool  climate  we  prefer  that 
the  inner  slip  be  replaced  by  a 
knitted  shirt  with  sleeves,  long 
enough  to  reach  the  diaper,  to  which 
it  may  be  pinned.  The  inner  slip, 
therefore,  will  be  done  away  with, 
and  the  wool  flannel  middle  garment 
comes  next  to  the  shirt.  In  this  way 
both  objections  are  met  by  one 
change. 

Various  other  materials  have  been 
substituted.  The  best,  aside  from 
the  traditional  "baby-flannel,"  are 
web-knitted  stuffs,  which  are  very 


elastic  and  pliable.  These  were 
used  in  various  suits  made  after 
the  Gertrude  pattern.  These  have 
been  found  very  convenient  and 
acceptable,  and  the  inner  garment 
maybe  easily  made  snug-fitting  with- 
out being  tight,  if  it  is  preferred  to 
continue  the  original  Gertrude  pat- 
tern rather  than  to  change  to  a  shirt. 

Whatever  style  of  dress  is  adopted, 
the  night  attire  consists,  besides  the 
diaper,  of  one  woollen  garment,  the 
shirt  or  its  equivalent  in  the  Gertrude 
suit.  A  muslin  nightgown  is  often 
put  over  this,  but  if  the  inner  garment 
of  woollen  belong  no  other  is  needed. 

Various  devices  are  used  to  keep 
the  feet  of  the  infant,  after  it  be- 
comes active,  covered  by  the  night- 
gown. The  draw-string  is  conven- 
ient for  the  mother  and  secure,  but  it 
is  rather  restrictive  of  the  motions 
of  the  child's  feet.  Buttons  and  but- 
tonholes across  the  entire  bottom 
give  greater  freedom.  Good  safety 
pins  also  do  very  well.  If  the  night- 
gown be  kept  down,  no  stockings  are 
needed  in  bed.  In  fact,  if  the  bed- 
covers are  warm  and  secure  without 
being  tight,  no  particular  care  need 
be  paid  to  the  lower  extremities  while 
the  infant  is  in  bed.  The  bed-cloth- 
ing is  best  secured  by  tapes  or  safety 
pins,  extra  large  sizes  of  the  latter 
being  made  for  this  purpose. 
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LEARNING  TO  WALK. 


The  ability  to  stand  erect  and  to 
walk  is  not  such  a  simple  matter  as 
it  would  at  first  appear.  Indeed,  it 
almost  seems  a  wonder  that  so  many 
strong,  straight-limbed  people  are  in 
the  world  when  we  consider  how 
large  a  part  of  the  world's  population 
is  forced  to  stand  up  at  an  early  age 
and  join  in  the  race  for  a  living.  In 
the  anatomical  construction  of  man 
there  are  many  points  which  would 
seem  to  prove  that  he  at  one  time 
spent  his  life  on  all-fours;  now,  how- 
ever, his  position  is  the  erect  one. 

Attempts  to  Hold  up  the  Head, 
As  preliminary  to  walking,  an  infant 
first  learns  to  hold  up  its  head,  then 
to  sit  up,  then  to  creep,  and  finally 
to  walk.  Now,  in  the  development 
the  head  of  the  infant  so  far  out- 
strips the  body  in  the  period  before 
birth  that  at  birth  the  normal  infant 
has  a  head  all  out  of  proportion  to 
the  size  of  its  body,  and  in  the  next 
few  years  the  body  grows  up  to  the 
head,  the  head  gaining  little  in  size 
in  proportion  to  the  body  after  the 
seventh  year,  while  the  body  goes  on 
to  grow  even  after  the  age  of  puberty. 
For  the  first  few  months  of  its  life, 
therefore,  an  infant  should  always 
have  support  for  its  head,  for  the 
neck  muscles  are  not  strong  enough 
to  support  it  unaided.  In  the  third 
or  fourth  month  the  infant  begins  to 
try  to  hold  up  its  head,  and  probably 
by  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  beginning 
of  the  fifth  month  the  majority  of 
children  possess  this  power.  Still,  it 
is  only  a  power  of  the  will,  and  not 
involuntary,  for  even  in  adults  we 
notice  how  easily  the  head  falls  to 


one  side  during  sleep  when  the  indi- 
vidual is  in  the  sitting  posture. 

Sitting  Up. 

The  period  at  which  an  infant  first 
sits  up  varies  somewhat.  Some  in- 
fants are  able  to  sit  up  at  the  third 
month,  but  these  are  exceptions.  An 
infant  retains  its  prenatal  position 
for  some  time  after  birth,  and  this  in 
part  prevents  it  from  sitting  alone. 
Let  an  infant  be  freed  from  its 
clothes  and  let  it  be  observed  as  it 
lies  on  the  bed.  The  limbs  are  gen- 
erally seen  to  be  drawn  up  against 
the  body,  while  the  soles  of  the  feet 
are  turned  toward  each  other.  The 
reason  why  some  children  sit  up 
sooner  than  others  is  partly  because 
some  are  forced,  while  others  are  let 
alone  to  do  as  they  wish.  This  latter 
is  the  proper  plan.  An  infant  should 
not  be  taught  to  sit  up  until  it  shows 
an  inclination  to  do  so  by  its  attempt- 
ing to  sit  up. 

Creeping. 

The  next  step  after  sitting  up  is 
creeping.  This  is  not  very  easily 
done  at  first,  but  when  once  learned 
the  short  interval  between  that  and 
standing  is  soon  bridged  over.  An 
infant,  if  let  alone,  may  be  seen  to 
make  its  first  attempt  at  creeping  in 
the  endeavor  to  reach  some  objector 
to  come  to  some  one.  This  first  step 
in  progression  is  naturally  hailed 
with  delight  by  the  fond  parents,  and 
there  may  be  a  wish  here  to  push  the 
child  to  teach  it  to  walk.  This  is  a 
great  mistake.  It  should  be  allowed 
to  creep  about  undisturbed,  and 
when  it  shows  a  desire  to  stand  up 
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by  trying  to  lift  itself  up  on  an  ob- 
ject, then  a  chair,  or  some  object 
properly  protected,  should  be  pushed 
in  its  way,  and  further  developments 
awaited.  Here  again  the  child 
should  not  be  forced,  but  proper  as- 
sistance may  always  be  rendered  by 
taking  it  under  each  arm  and  care- 
fully steadying  it  in  its  walk.  The 
practice,  so  common  among  nurses, 
of  taking  the  child  by  one  arm  and 
dragging  it  along,  at  the  risk  of  an 
injury,  cannot  be  too  strongly  depre- 
cated. 

First 'Attempts  at  Walking. 
An  old  Vienna  physician  used  to 
recommend  mothers  to  put  the  infant 
in  a  protected  place  on  the  floor  and 
surround  it  with  attractive  objects 
placed  at  some  distance,  and  await 
results.  The  undeveloped  condition 
of  the  young  infant  and  the  softness 
of  its  bones  render  it  particularly 
liable  to  deformities  if  great  care  be 
not  taken.  Generally,  artificial  sup- 
ports to  help  children  to  walk  are 
injurious,  but  probably  some  readers 
may  remember  the  Italian  children, 
who  are  taught  to  walk  in  a  light 
straw  machine,  shaped  like  a  crino- 
line, which  so  fits  under  the  arms 
that  the  child  can  run  about  well 
supported  without  danger  of  falling. 
The  great  disadvantage  of  most  such 
apparatus  is  that  continued  pressure 
on  the  imperfectly  formed  chest  of  a 
young  child  may  be  injurious.  When 
once  the  infant  has  learned  to  walk 
by  holding  on  to  chairs,  it  may  be- 
come brave  enough  to  go  a  few  steps 
without  support,  especially  if  the 
mother  or  nurse  stands  with  open 
arms  to  receive  it.  All  children  seem 
to  like  to  attempt  to  stand,  especially 


when  some  one  holds  them  under  the 
arms.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many 
others,  children  differ  widely,  one 
occasionally  standing  as  early  as  the 
seventh  or  eighth  month,  whereas 
others  do  not  attempt  it  until  after 
the  first  year.  Imitation  has  much 
to  do  with  this,  for  in  families  where 
there  are  several  children  together 
the  younger  ones  generally  learn  to 
stand  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  older 
ones  whom  they  have  imitated.  It 
is  likewise  difficult  to  say  exactly 
when  an  infant  first  walks.  It  may 
learn  it  instinctively,  for  even  if  an 
infant  could  be  brought  up  out  of 
sight  of  adults  it  would  necessarily 
learn  to  walk  upright.  This  is  evi- 
dent to  any  one  who  notices  the  nat- 
ural position  of  the  eyes  and  ears  in 
man. 

Precautions. 

Among  the  poorer  classes  the  child 
learns  to  walk  far  too  soon.  The 
evil  results  of  early  attempts  at  loco- 
motion are  seen  daily  among  the 
poor  of  our  large  cities.  The  poorer 
children  not  only  are  forced  to  walk 
at  an  early  age,  because  the  parents 
have  no  time  to  take  care  of  them, 
but  they  often  have  the  rickets,  or 
bone  disease,  when  the  body  is  large 
and  the  limbs  are  small  and  soft  and 
are  easily  bent,  making  bow-legged 
or  knock-kneed  children.  When 
children  raised  with  care  are  able  to 
stand  with  ease  and  walk,  the  feet 
should  have  proper  protection. 
Socks  should  give  way  to  soft  shoes 
with  no  heels.  Children  are  gene- 
rally so  clumsy  for  the  first  few  years 
of  their  life  that  heels  on  shoes  would 
increase  the  number  of  falls  to  an 
alarming  extent.     Mothers  seldom 
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give  proper  attention  to  shoes  for 
their  children.  When  the  foot  is 
forming  and  growing,  the  shoes 
should  be  comfortable;  not  too  tight, 
so  as  to  crowd  the  toes  and  produce 
corns,  nor  too  loose,  so  as  to  rub  the 
feet.  Most  children  are  brought  up 
with  the  idea  that  all  new  shoes  are 
painful  and  must  be  endured  as  a 
necessity.  In  reality,  there  is  no 
reason  why  new  shoes  should  not  be 
just  as  comfortable  as  old  ones,  if 
hey  are  properly  made.  The  shoe- 
maker who  puts  the  foot  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  draws  the  outline  and 
models  the  sole  thereafter,  rarely 
makes  a  mistake  in  his  fit.  Mothers 
should  also  notice  whether  a  child 


runs  down  its  heels  on  one  side,  for 
such  trifles  may  be  the  first  indica- 
tion of  crooked  limbs.  Attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  gait  of  children, 
and  the  slightest  limp  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  on  without  finding  out 
the  cause  and  removing  it  if  possible. 
It  may  be  anything,  from  a  shoe-peg 
to  the  hip-joint  disease.  When  chil- 
dren are  old  enough  to  sit  at  a  desk 
to  read  or  write  or  apply  themselves, 
care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not 
keep  one  position  too  long  or  in  any 
way  lay  the  foundation  for  a  curva- 
ture of  the  spine.  They  should 
never  be  allowed  to  sit  long,  nor 
forced  to  work  hard  at  the  beginning 
of  their  school  life. 


CHILBLAINS   AND  FROST-BITES. 
II. 


Treatment. 
The  treatment  of  chilblain  consists 
both  of  preventive  and  curative 
measures.  To  avoid  them  we  must 
keep  the  natural  heat  of  the  part 
from  passing  off.  Therefore  the  lat- 
ter must  be  kept  dry  and  well  cov- 
ered with  good  non-conductors,  as, 
for  instance,  woollen  stockings,  flan- 
nel underclothes,  etc.  If  the  child 
has  feet  which  perspire  readily,  and 
thus  the  stockings  become  damp, 
they  must  be  changed  often;  dry 
ones  must  always  be  put  on  before 
going  out-of-doors  on  a  cold  day,  and 
the  child  must  not  be  kept  out  long 
at  one  time.  Of  course  the  condition 
which  causes  the  perspiring  feet 
should  also  have  proper  treatment. 

As  soon  as  the  chilblain  is  discov- 
ered the  simplest  treatment  is  a  brisk 


rubbing  with  snow,  if  it  can  be  ob- 
tained; if  not,  ice-water  is  the  best 
substitute.  This  is  to  be  kept  up  a 
short  time  and  the  foot  then  wrapped 
in  flannel,  but  under  no  circum- 
stances at  this  stage  is  it  to  be 
brought  near  the  fire.  The  rubbing 
should  not  be  very  vigorous,  or  the 
skin,  which  is  now  in  a  weak  or  semi- 
dead  condition,  will  be  broken  and  a 
tender  surface  exposed. 

If  it  is  too  late  to  pursue  these 
measures  we  try  to  relieve  the  symp- 
toms, the  most  troublesome  of  which 
is  the  itching.  A  lotion  of  equal 
parts  of  vinegar  and  water  is  always 
at  hand  and  can  be  applied.  Cam- 
phor liniment,  alum-water,  or  tannin, 
to  toughen  the  exposed  and  tender 
surface,  are  valuable  remedies.  The 
foot  may  be  put  in  warm  mustard- 
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water.  This  can  be  used  early  or 
late  in  the  trouble.  While  a  little 
irritating  at  first,  after  immersion  for 
a  few  seconds  this  bath  feels  very 
grateful  to  the  patient.  Any  mild 
astringent  wash  can  also  be  used 
with  good  effect  to  relieve  the  swell- 
ing, the  itching,  and  the  tenderness. 

If  the  noses  of  the  little  patient 
and  the  surrounding  friends  are  not 
too  easily  offended,  two  or  three 
applications,  just  at  bedtime,  of  or- 
dinary kerosene  oil  will,  almost 
without  exception,  give  instant  re- 
lief and  usually  effect  a  permanent 
cure.  For  the  ulceration  left  after 
breaking  of  the  blisters  iodine  tinc- 
ture is  a  good  remedy;  but  this  con- 
dition had  much  better  be  left  to  the 
family  doctor's  care. 

Character  and  Symptoms  of  Frost-bite. 

The  term  frost-bite  is  generally 
applied  to  a  more  severe  form  of 
damage  than  chilblain.  It  occurs 
more  commonly  about  the  ears,  tip 
of  nose,  and  cheeks  than  the  lower 
extremities,  because  these  parts  are 
more  exposed  and  less  carefully  pro- 
tected. A  single  part  of  the  body 
may  be  so  severely  attacked  as  to  be 
frozen  to  death,  or  the  whole  body 
may  be  involved.  Tissue  which  has 
been  frost-bitten  at  first  looks  red, 
rapidly  changing  to  a  dull  hue, 
perhaps  mottled.  Later  it  has  a 
bleached,  blanched-out  appearance. 
At  first  there  is  a  sharp  tingling  or 
pricking  sensation  in  it,  which  rapid- 
ly gives  way  to  a  numbness,  and,  if 
a  finger  or  toe,  it  cannot  be  moved 
or  only  very  slowly  and  with  diffi- 
culty. If  the  frozen  point  is  touched 
it  feels  icy  cold,  and  is  hard  and 


tense  like  parchment  or  pasteboard. 
If  now  no  immediate  measures  are 
taken  the  part  soon  becomes  swollen 
and  discolored.  It  shrivels  up  and 
decomposition  sets  in. 

Preventive  Measures. 

The  same  precautions  are  to  be 
used  to  prevent  frost-bite  as  recom- 
mended against  chilblain.  The  nose, 
cheeks,  and  ears  should  be  particu- 
larly well  protected.  Two  thick- 
nesses of  the  substance  used  for  pro- 
tection are  much  better  than  one 
layer  of  the  same  protective  equal  in 
bulk  to  the  two.  The  two  layers 
enclose  a  stratum  of  air  which  is  an 
excellent  non-conductor  and  thus 
keeps  in  the  warmth  of  the  body. 
As  for  the  frost-bite  itself,  it  is  so 
important  a  matter  and  requires  so 
much  nicety  of  judgment  and  care 
that  it  had  better  be  left,  if  a  severe 
case,  entirely  to  the'  hands  of  the 
doctor. 

Temporary  Domestic  Treatment. 

It  is  essential,  while  waiting  for  the 
physician,  and  in  the  milder  cases, 
to  take  a  few  important  measures 
which  may  save  the  little  patient 
from  long  sickness  and  very  likely 
from  deformity. 

Rubbing  the  part  with  snow  or 
ice-water  ought  always  to  be  done  as 
soon  as  the  mottled  appearance  or 
the  blanched-out  appearance  is  dis- 
covered, and  that,  followed  by  a 
brisk  friction,  may  be  all  that  is  nec- 
essary to  restore  the  circulation  per- 
fectly and  thus  effect  a  cure.  If  the 
frost-bite  is  not  noticed  till  later,  the 
part  is  at  once  to  be  put  in  a  bath  of 
ice-water   for  a   short   time,  then 
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wrapped  in  furs  if  at  hand,  woollen 
or  flannel  if  the  furs  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  it 
be  brought  near  the  fire  or  even  into 
a  well-warmed  room.  If  there  has 
been  a  long  exposure,  or  the  patient 
is  much  exhausted,  or  the  frost-bite 


an  extensive  one,  he  had  better  be 
given  a  little  brandy  or  other  stimu- 
lant to  support  the  system  until  the 
case  is  given  up  to  medical  care, 
which  in  this  instance  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  parts  being 
simply  wrapped  in  flannel  coverings 
in  the  meantime. 


COMMON  DISTURBANCES  OF  SLEEP. 

BY  LEROY  M.  YALE,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Disorders  of  sleep  are  not  common 
in  infancy,  nor  in  childhood  are  they 
as  frequent  as .  in  adult  life.  In  in- 
fancy disturbances  of  sleep  generally 
take  the  form  of  restlessness  and 
sometimes  of  dreams.  Usually  some 
pain  or  distinct  trouble  or  discomfort 
may  be  found  as  the  cause,  such  as 
the  uneasiness,  direct  or  reflex,caused 
by  dentition,  by  earaches,  constipa- 
tion, indigestion,  or  overfeeding,  or 
the  general  disturbance  accompany- 
ing any  febrile  condition. 

After  infancy  disturbances  are 
more  common,  and  that  one  concern- 
ing which  physicians  are  more  con- 
sulted perhaps  than  any  other — name- 
ly, night-terrors — is  most  frequent, 
say,  from  three  to  six  years  of  age. 
This  affection  is  distressing  to  see. 
The  child  is  usually  found  sitting 
or  cowering,  often  shrieking,  some- 
times covered  with  the  sweat  of 
terror,    and   shrinking   from  some 


object  of  horror.  This  may  be 
something  definite,  some  person  or 
beast,  or  some  other  thing  of  which 
it  is  in  great  dread.  Quite  as  com- 
monly the  terror  is  of  something 
which  it  cannot  or  does  not  indicate. 
The  most  distressing  feature  to  the 
parent  or  nurse  is  that  the  child 
very  likely  does  recognize  it,  and  re- 
fuses the  proffered  comfort.  As 
complete  consciousness  returns,  rec- 
ognition returns  with  it  and  the 
reassurances  are  accepted,  and  be- 
fore long  the  child  goes  into  a  sound 
sleep  of  weariness.  The  attack  is 
rarely  repeated  the  same  night,  nor 
is  it  usual  that  they  come  in  succes- 
sive nights.  Ordinarily  there  is  quite 
an  interval. 

The  causes  of  such  attacks  are  often 
quite  clearly  recognized,  sometimes, 
however,  not  at  all.  In  the  first  place, 
the  children  who  are  subject  to  them 
are   usually — not   always — delicate, 
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feeble,  or  nervous.  Again,  more 
often  than  not,  some  physical  irrita- 
tion, especially  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, may  be  recognized;  or  there  is 
the  story  of  alarming  occurrences  in 
the  daytime,  or  exciting  or  injudicious 
story-telling  before  the  child  is  put  to 
bed.  Any  error  of  physical  or  mental 
hygiene  may  be  the  exciting  cause. 
Nevertheless  cases  do  occur  in  which 
no  causation  can  be  certainly  found. 

A  few  of  these  cases  prove  to  be 
nocturnal  epilepsy,  and  a  few  others 
to  be  manifestations  of  cerebral 
troubles  of  one  sort  or  another.  As 
a  rule,  however,  the  peculiarity 
passes  away  either  by  the  diminu- 


tion of  the  peculiar  susceptibility  or 
the  removal  of  the  exciting  causes. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  condi- 
tion known  in  adults  as  nightmare, 
and  rarely  seen  in  children,  lies  be- 
tween the  common  dreams  and  this 
more  distressing  malady.  Also  akin 
to  it  are  sleep-walking  and  similar 
manifestations  of  activity  during 
sleep. 

As  to  cure,  the  efforts  of  the  pa- 
rent, with  medical  assistance  if  nec- 
essary, must  be  directed  to  the 
strengthening  and  improving  of  the 
general  condition  of  the  child  and 
the  removing  and  preventing  of  all 
recognizable  sources  of  irritation. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions 
concerning  ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any 
particular  case.  We  simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to  us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more 
or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems'"  are  inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of 
space  or  because  tlie  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed  in  our  columns.  We  try  to 
answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry  in  the  next  issue 
after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


Nursing  Another  Baby  in  Addition  to 
One's  Own. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  ; 

Is  there  any  harm  in  nursing  a  baby  four 
months  old  (with  whom  no  food  agrees,  its 
own  mother  having  no  milk)  when  one's  own 
baby  is  but  a  few  days  old?  Is  the  differ- 
ence in  ages  too  great,  and  will  the  young 
baby  suffer?  If  there  is  harm  in  so  doing, 
please  state  how. 

M.  S. 

As  a  rule,  the  new  breast  agrees 
perfectly  well  with  the  older  child, 
unless  it  has  some  form  of  digestive 
trouble  which  forbids  the  use  of  any 
kind  of  milk.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  new  babe  is 
to  get  enough  from  the  breast.  The 


new  one  ought  certainly  to  have  the 
first  chance,  and  the  visitor  should 
come  in  for  what  is  left.  Besides, 
extra  care  of  the  nipples  is  necessary 
when  one  suckles  a  baby  who  is  not 
well,  and  care  is  also  necessary  of 
the  mouth  of  the  sick  baby.  The 
disadvantages  in  the  case  seem  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  new  baby,  who  is 
the  proper  owner  of  the  breast. 

A  Loud  but  Harmless  Protest  against 
Going-  to  Sleep. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby,  nine  months  old,  has  been  put 
to  bed  regularly  at  seven  o'clock  ever  since 
she  was  born.  She  still  howls  fearfully,  and 
shows  no  signs  of  ever  giving  up  and  going 
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to  bed  peaceably.  She  sleeps  all  night,  and 
has  done  so  since  she  was  three  months  old, 
when  she  finally  does  get  to  sleep. 

She  has  two  good  naps  during  the  day, 
and  no  sleep  after  four  o'clock.  She  has 
nothing  but  her  bottle,  weighs  twenty-five 
pounds,  and  makes  almost  no  trouble  except 
at  this  time.    How  do  you  account  for  it  ? 

Minnesota.  J.  O.  B. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  account  for 
it.  Many  children  and  some  adults 
have  an  unaccountable  repugnance  to 
the  idea  of  going  to  bed,  and  some  of 
them  have  an  equal  repugnance  to 
getting  up  again.  We  are  sorry  that 
you  are  annoyed,  but  the  peculiarity 
is  not  likely  to  injure  the  child,  who 
appears  to  be  thriving. 

Proportions  in  Height. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

We  have  made  so  many  fruitless  attempts 
to  obtain  the  information  desired  that  final- 
ly I  come  to  you,  hoping  for  better  success. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  average  height  of  a 
girl  of  three  years  until  majority,  and  also 
if  there  are  certain  foods  and  exercises 
which  produce  height,  and  what  they  are  ? 

A  Reader. 

Averages  are  generally  made  from 
the  public  schools.  There  is  a  sin- 
gular variation  in  different  places; 
not  only  between  East  and  West,  but 
between  cities  near  together.  It  is 
about  fair  to  give  thirty-five  inches 
as  the  height  of  a  girl  of  three  years. 
The  gain  is  about  three  inches  for 
tWo  or  possibly  three  years,  then  two 
and  one-half  inches  per  year  till,  say, 
eight  years,  then  two  per  year.  In 
the  eleventh  year  girls  shoot  ahead 
of  boys,  continuing  so  for  a  year  and 
a  half  or  two  years  ;  so  that  four 
feet  and  ten  or  eleven  inches  makes 
a  good  average  at  thirteen  years. 
After  that  their  gain  is  relatively 
slow  the  next  three  years,  giving 


not  more  than  three  inches  addi- 
tional. Between  sixteen  and  "  ma- 
jority "  say,  twenty-one,  the  total 
stature  is  mostly  gained. 

There  is  nothing  known  about 
foods  to  produce  height,  except 
as  good  general  nutrition  and 
growth  includes  height.  Dwarfish- 
ness  may  come  from  poor  feeding, 
but  the  latter  need  not  cause  the 
former.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  within  a  short  time, 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  at  most,  there 
has  been  a  remarkable  tendency  for 
young  people  to  reach  a  height  pre- 
viously unusual.  This  is  in  our 
Eastern  country  certainly,  we  be- 
lieve throughout  the  whole  country, 
much  more  marked  in  girls  than 
boys.  We  understand  that  the  same 
is  noticed  in  England.  Now,  there 
must  be  a  cause  for  it,  but  no 
one  has  suggested  an  explanation 
which  is  even  plausible.  The  writer 
has  noted  particularly  the  develop- 
ment of  many  families  in  which  he 
has  had  the  care  of  the  children,  and 
he  has  been  unable  to  find  the  cause 
of  the  difference  in  development 
among  the  various  members  of  the 
family.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
height  is  by  no  means  synonymous 
with  strength. 

The  Value  of  an  Ear-cap ;  Laxative  Diet 
for  a  Nursing-  Mother. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  May  I  ask  your  advice  in  regard  to  my 
baby's  outstanding  ears?  Her  ears  are  well 
formed,  but  they  do  not  lie  so  closely  to  her 
head  as  I  would  wish  them  to.  She  is  six 
months  old,  and  I  have  been  told  that  if 
such  a  defect  is  taken  in  time  it  is  easily 
remedied.  Would  you  advise  the  use  of  a 
patent  ear-cap,  or  would  such  a  device  in- 
terfere with  the  development  of  the  head? 

(2)  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  of  a  diet  which 
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would  be  laxative  enough  for  a  nursing 
mother  whose  baby  is  often  constipated  ? 
Topeka,  Kan.  I.  S. 

(1)  We  do  not  feel  sure  what  '*'  pat- 
ent ear-cap"  you  refer  to.  Very  likely 
some  retentive  cap  or  bandage  will 
flatten  the  ears  somewhat.  But  the 
constant  wearing  of  a  cap  should  be 
avoided,  and  hence  a  cap  of  open  net- 
work or  wided-meshed  lace  would  be 
best,  as  it  allows  ventilation. 

(2)  You  will  need  a  nutritious  diet 
for  yourself.  Besides,  use  cooked 
fruits  abundantly,  and  laxative  cereal 
mushes — oatmeal  and  cornmeal  are 
best.  Butter,  cream,  and  other  fats 
increase  the  laxative  action. 

The  Causes  of  Meningitis. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  please  state  the  probable  causes  of 
meningitis  in  its  various  forms,  also  whether 
there  is  any  safeguard  against  so  fatal  a 
disease  in  young  children? 

Ohio.  If.  L.  S. 

In  the  case  of  children  meningitis 
is  usually  caused  by  some  infection. 
Probably  the  most  common  is  tuber- 
cular. The  epidemic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  seems  to  depend  upon 
several  kinds  of  micro-organisms, 
especially  several  kinds  of  coccus, 
including  that  which  causes  pneu- 
monia. Meningitis  may  occur  as  a 
complication  of  most  of  the  eruptive 
fevers,  influenza,  etc. 

The  only  preventive  is  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  diseases  with  which  it  is 
associated  or  which  it  follows. 

Injuries  to  the  head  occasion  some- 
times simple  meningitis. 

The  Supply  of  Breast-Milk  as  Compared 
with  the  Allowance  of  Bottle-fed  Babies. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

How  many  ounces  of  milk  should  a  six- 
months-old  baby  be  allowed  to  have  at  a 


feeding  ?  I  have  been  told  six  ounces,  but 
as  that  never  seems  to  satisfy  her,  I  have 
been  giving  her  between  seven  and  eight. 
She  has  seven  meals  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Breast-fed  babies  nurse  till  they  are  satis- 
tied;  why  not  let  bottle  babies  do  the  same? 
Why  are  they  limited  to  a  certain  number 
of  ounces  while  breast  babies  have  an  un- 
limited supply? 

New  York  City.  K.  S.  P. 

The  amount  at  six  months  varies 
a  little  with  different  babies.  Six 
would  be  an  average  demand,  seven 
a  large  amount.  But  only  six  meals 
are  proposed  on  this  basis.  Your 
child  at  six  months  is  getting  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  ounces  seven 
times  a  day;  that  is  between  forty- 
nine  and  fifty-six  ounces  daily — a 
pretty  heavy  allowance  of  food,  if 
properly  diluted,  for  a  child  of  one 
year.  You  say  "  of  milk,"  but  we 
assume  that  you  mean  diluted  milk. 

Your  assumptions  about  nursing 
babies  are  wrong.  If  you  were  to 
weigh  one  before  and  after  nursing, 
you  would  find  that  almost  never 
does  one  get  as  much  liquid  as  your 
child  gets.  The  breast-milk  is  far 
from  si  an  unlimited  supply/'  The 
amount  recommended  for  artificial 
feeding  is  based  upon  accurate  ob- 
servations of  nursing  babies.  Why 
your  baby  is  not  satisfied  we  do  not 
know.  Very  possibly  from  over-dis- 
tension of  the  stomach  and  overtax- 
ing of  digestion. 

The  Amount  of  Milk  Required  by  the  New- 
born. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  your  advice  as 
to  the  feeding  of  a  baby  that  has  to  be 
brought  up  on  the  bottle  from  birth. 

Tell  me  explicitly,  please,  how  you  would 
prepare  the  milk  for  each  feeding  from  the 
first.  We  have  a  good  herd  of  cows,  so  I 
have  access  to  all  the  pure  cream  and  milk 
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I  want.  There  is  much  written  as  to  how 
the  meals  should  be  prepared  after  the  ba- 
bies are  some  months  old,  but  it's  the  first 
few  days  that  bother  me.  I  have  been 
obliged  to  bring  up  three  babies  on  the  bot- 
tle, and  after  they  are  six  weeks  old  my 
success  has  been  unusually  good.  Now  I 
believe  that  Babyhood  can  make  it  possible 
by  its  wisdom  for  me  to  make  the  expected 
fourth  one  more  satisfied  during  those  first 
trying  five  or  six  weeks.  I  use  the  nipple 
on  a  good  nursing  bottle,  and  am  called 
very  particular  as  to  the  care  of  it. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  that  my  children 
have  to  depend  on  the  bottle  entirely.  Since 
my  first  baby's  birth  I  have  never  had  any 
milk  whatsoever. 

Independence,  Iowa.  H.  D.  T. 

The  following  represents  the  re- 
quirements of  an  average  new-born 
infant.  Different  children  may  vary 
a  little,  but  not  greatly. 

First  two  days,  sweetened  water 
only,  given  blood-warm,  from  one  to 
two  gills  (four  to  eight  ounces),  will 
be  enough  for  twenty-four  hours,  a 
tablespoonful  every  two  hours.  The 
same  sweetened  water  may  be  used 
as  is  used  for  diluting  milk,  as  pres- 
ently described.  Dissolve  an  ounce 
of  milk  sugar  in  a  pint  of  water. 
This  for  diluting  milk.  Set  a  quart 
of  milk  in  a  glass  jar  on  ice  for  six 
hours.  Take  off  six  ounces  (equal 
to  twelve  tablespoonfuls)  of  the 
cream  from  the  top.  Make  the  food 
during  the  first  week  by  diluting  two 
ounces  of  this  cream  with  ten  ounces 
of  the  sweetened  water.  This  is 
enough!for  twenty-four  hours  for  the 
average  child,  from  one  ounce  to 
one  and  one-half  ounces  at  a  time, 
as  the4child  is  to  be  fed  not  oftener 
than  every  two  hours,  and  allowed  to 
sleep  longer^at  night,  if  it  will.  The 
food  is  ,to  be  sterilized,  kept  on  ice, 
and  heated  blood-warm  for  use. 


During  the  rest  of  the  first  six 
weeks  one  part  of  the  cream  and 
four  of  the  sweetened  water  are  to 
be  used,  but  the  daily  amount  must 
be  increased,  so  that  from  one  and 
one-half  to  three  ounces  (gradually 
increasing)  are  given  at  a  meal,  and 
the  day's  allowance  rises  from  the 
twelve  ounces  before  given  to  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  ounces. 

The  increase  thereafter,  both  in 
quantity  and  proteid  strength,  pro- 
ceeds on  the  same  lines,  but  you 
seem  satisfied  with  your  previous 
method  after  six  weeks. 

Methods  of  Ascertaining  whether  Breast- 
Milk  Agrees ;  Bed-Wetting. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Babyhood  and  "  Nursery  Problems  "  have 
been  such  a  help  to  me,  but  I  come  to  you 
for  still  further  advice,  which  I  hope  I  will 
get.  My  baby,  now  eight  months  old, 
weighed  seven  pounds  at  birth.  I  bad  quan- 
tities of  milk;  first  week  his  bowels  were 
perfect;  the  more  he  was  fed  the  more  rest- 
less he  was,  keeping  us  up  until  ten  o'clock. 
I  insisted  he  was  fed  too  often  and  too 
much;  nurse  (trained)  said  my  milk  lacked 
quality.  His  bowels  became  loose,  he  passed 
curds  and  greenish  mucus.  He  gained  very 
rapidly,  at  two  months  weighing  thirteen 
pounds.  When  the  nurse  left  I  fed  him 
only  every  two  hours  and  not  nearly  so 
much,  put  him  to  bed  at  5:30  (as  I  did  my 
other  children),  and  never  heard  from  him 
until  next  morn  about  five.  This  bowel 
trouble  didn't  seem  to  cause  him  any  pain. 

A  slight  eruption  started  on  his  head  at 
two  months,  which  spread  all  over  head, 
face,  and  part  of  his  body,  in  spite  of  using 
olive  oil  to  wash  him,  and  internal  medi- 
cines. This  eruption  proved  to  be  eczema. 
He  is  now  entirely  cured  of  eczema,  with 
only  an  occasional  blotch  or  patch.  He  is 
eight  months  old.  I  still  nurse  him,  with 
one  bottle  a  day.  He  is  nursed  every  three 
hours,  and  has  gained  only  one  and  a  half 
or  two  pounds  at  most  in  five  months. 
Everybody  but  my  doctor  says  I  starve  him 
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and  let  him  go  too  long  without  food.  His 
flesh  is  firm,  he  is  very  happy,  stands  on 
his  feet  (not  alone i.  Though  he  has  no 
teeth,  he  has  never  been  sick  and  is  out 
every  day,  except  when  it  rains. 

His  bowels  move  now  only  every  two  or 
three  days,  usually  hard. 

It  takes  him  only  four  or  five  minutes  to 
nurse  (about  fifteen  to  take  his  bottle);  he 
seems  satisfied.  Can  he  get  enough  in  so 
few  minutes?  My  other  babies  weighed 
twenty-two  and  twenty-five  pounds  at  this 
age:  I  nursed  them  twelve  and  thirteen 
months.  My  baby  now  sleeps  from  5 :4s  to 
5:30  a.m.,  waking  occasionally  at  3  a  m. 

(1)  Now,  can  you  tell  me  why  he  doesn't 
gain?  Isn't  there  cause  for  alarm?  Do  you 
think  my  milk  nourishing?  The  doctor 
says  my  baby  is  all  right. 

(2)  Can  you  tell  me  of  anything  to  prevent 
a  little  girl  of  five  from  wetting  her  bed?  Her 
supper  consists  of  bread  and  butter,  milk, 
fruit  or  custard.    She  has  never  been  sick. 

L.  K. 

(1)  You  do  not  mention  the  exact 
weight  at  time  of  writing.  Tnebaby 
weighed  at  birth  seven  pounds,  at 
two  months  thirteen  (a  very  heavy 
weight);  he  now  weighs  one  and  a 
half  to  two  pounds  more  than  at  three 
months,  but  what  he  weighed  at  that 
time  is  not  mentioned.  Now,  an  ave- 
rage baby  weighing  seven  pounds  at 
birth  would  at  three  months  weigh 
about  twelve  pounds,  at  five  months 
ab  >ut  fourteen  pounds,  at  his  present 
age,  eight  months,  sixteen  to  seven- 
teen pounds.  We  infer  that  your 
baby,  by  reason  of  excessive  early 
gain,  is  not  far  from  the  average 
weight.  He  ought  to  gain  during 
the  remainder  of  his  first  year  per- 
haps three  or  four  pounds,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  he  should  weigh 
from  twenty  to  twenty-two  pounds. 
Why  he  gains  so  slowly  at  present 
does  not  appear  from  your  statement. 
These  things  seem    probable:  At 


first  he  was  overfed,  as  suggested 
by  the  unusual  gain,  the  wakeful- 
ness, and  the  curds  (proteid  indiges- 
tion). Xow.  and  since  change  in 
feeding,  he  digests,  but  may  have  too 
little  food.  This  can  only  be  told  by 
careful  estimate  of  amount  and  qual- 
ity of  the  breast-milk.  Your  phy- 
sician, the  person  most  likely  to 
know,  is  satisfied.  What  "everybody 
but  the  doctor  n  says  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, as  such  advisers  take  no  re- 
sponsibility for  their  remarks.  If 
you  are  anxious,  ask  the  doctor  to  test 
the  milk.  You  can  get  at  the  amount 
Baby  gets  by  carefully  weighing  the 
child— at  the  grocer's,  for  instance — 
just  before  and  just  after  nursing. 
The  gain  will  show  you  very  closely 
the  weight  of  the  milk  taken  in.  Tell 
this  to  the  doctor  and  give  him  a 
specimen  of  the  milk.  By  these 
methods  you  will  have  something 
accurate. 

(2)  The  whole  subject  of  bed-wet- 
ting is  a  complex  one.  Make  sure 
if  there  is  any  local  irritation,  worms 
or  anything  else.  The  amount  of 
liquid  at  night  may  be  diminished, 
say,  by  leaving  the  milk  out  of  the 
supper.  Drag  treatment  you  must 
ask  the  doctor  about. 

The  Functions  of  a  Food-Warmer;  Does 
Sterilized  Milk  Agree? 

To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood: 

A  question  was  asked  in  the  Nursery 
Problems  Department  of  Babyhood  some 
time  ago  as  to  the  advisability  of  using  a 
Rochester  Food-Warmer,  and  as  I  have  one 
in  use,  and  had  also  read  the  article  in 
which  Dr.  Bond  speaks  of  the  evils  of  milk 
"  too  long  heated,"  I  felt  a  great  interest  in 
the  answer.  Your  reply  referred  exclu- 
sively to  the  use  of  sterilized  milk,  and  it 
would  seem  that,  having  sterilized  it,  keep- 
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ing  it  warm  in  the  food-warmer  for  several 
hours  would  do  no  further  harm. 

I  have  a  baby,  three  months  old,  that  is 
apparently  in  perfect  health,  weighs  fifteen 
pounds,  sleeps  two-thirds  of  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  whose  bowels  are  in  good  order. 
She  takes  nothing  but  sterilized  milk  modi- 
fied and  with  barley  water  in  it.  At  night  I 
give  her  one  bottle  that  has  been  in  the 
food-warmer  six  hours. 

(1)  Is  sterilized  milk  injured  further  by 
the  use  of  a  food-warmer? 

(2)  Would  it  be  best  to  abandon  the  use  of 
sterilized  milk  under  the  circumstances,  even 
though  I  can  get  "clean  milk  "  from  a  dairy? 

(3)  Could  fresh  milk  be  kept  in  a  food- 
warmer  for  several  hours,  also  pasteurized 
milk? 

Cleveland,  O.  K.  M.  S. 

(1)  We  are  not  entirely  sure  that 
we  understand  the  function  of  the 
'l  food- warmer  "  in  your  case.  After 
food  is  sterilized  it  may  be  kept  by 
promptly  chilling  it  or  by  keeping  it 
at  a  scalding-  temperature — say  1650 
F.  and  upward.  The  former  is  the 
usual  method.  The  latter  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  sterilization,  making 
the  prolonged  sterilization  used  for 
some  purposes.  In  those  cases  where 
sterilization  proves  injurious  there  is 
some  evidence  that  the  disadvantages 
are  increased  by  this  prolongation. 
The  point  is  not  very  well  settled. 
To  keep  milk  warm  (not  hot  or  cold), 
however,  is  to  invite  the  processes  of 
change  which  sterilization  was  in- 
tended to  prevent. 

(2)  You  have  given  no  evidence 
that  the  sterilized  milk  has  disagreed. 
In  fact,  only  exceptionally  does  it 
disagree.  If  it  does  not,  then  there 
is  no  reason  to  discontinue  its  use. 

(3)  As  we  have  just  said,  keeping 
milk  warm  is  to  favor  the  changes 
we  wish  to  avoid.  Thoroughly  ster- 
ilized and  cooked  milk  will  resist 


these  changes  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  such  cases  the 
functions  of  the  Food-Warmer  are 
legitimate.  The  pasteurized  milk 
cannot  be  so  kept,  because  the  rapid 
chilling  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
process  known  -as  pasteurization. 
Milk  heated  to  1670,  and  not  chilled, 
is  simply  scalded  milk.  Fresh 
milk,  not  sterilized  nor  pasteurized, 
but  kept  warm,  would  be  in  the  con- 
ditions most  favorable  to  change.  It 
is  not  generally  known  that  ''clean 
milk "  means  milk  produced  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances 
and  comparatively  free  from  micro- 
organisms— not  absolutely  free.  It 
is  necessary  to  keep  this  fact  in 
mind  in  considering  the  advisability 
of  sterilization. 

Condensed  Replies. 
R.  K.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — We  sus- 
pect that  the  cause  of  the  indigestion 
lay  in  the  irregularity  of  feeding 
rather  than  in  the  food  itself;  but 
even  presupposing  all  the  necessary 
care  in  feeding,  not  all  children  do 
equally  well  upon  the  same  diet. 
Differences  in  constitution  and  pecu- 
liarities of  temperament  must  be 
considered,  and  often  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  beforehand  whether  or  not  a 
certain  food  will  agree.  Only  a  care- 
ful and  conscientious  trial  can  be 
relied  upon  as  a  safe  guide.  Where 
there  is  a  disordered  digestion,  as  in 
the  case  of  your  child,  sometimes 
several  trials  have  to  be  made  before 
the  proper  food  for  the  particular 
child  is  found.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  child's  present  condition  to  ex- 
cite any  apprehension. 

W.,  Hood  River,  Oregon. — Meat 
should  not  be  given  to  your  child  as 
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a  considerable  part  of  his  diet  until 
he  has  most  of  his  teeth,  and  until  he 
passes  his  third  year  meat  should  not 
be  given  oftener  than  once  a  day. 
The  cereals  that  may  be  recom- 
mended for  him  are  oatmeal,  wheaten 
grits,  arrowroot,  sago,  barley,  rice, 
etc.  Oatmeal  is  especially  valuable 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  consti- 
pation. 

L.  M„  Lancaster,  Mass. — The  rem- 
edy you  ask  about  is  a  nostrum  the 
composition  of  which  is  kept  secret, 
except  so  far  as  an  enumeration  of 
its  constituents  (quantities  not  stated) 
on  the  label  gives  it.  Granted  that 
its  label  is  truthful  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  active  parts  not  excessive, 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  occasion- 
ally using  it.  We  could  not  recom- 
mend it  for  habitual  use. 

D.  U.  A.,  Yazoo  City,  Miss. — Asa 
rule,  progress  in  teething  and  walk- 
ing should  be  simultaneous.  Your 
child,  although  quite  heavy  for  her 
age,  is  backward  in  walking  and  has 
not  yet  cut  her  first  tooth.  This 
backwardness,  together  with  the 
sweating  of  the  head,  points  to 
rickets  as  a  probable  cause.  It  may 
be  that  a  change  of  diet  is  indicated. 
If  you  will  write  more  fully  about 
your  present  method  of  feeding  her, 
we  shall  try  to  advise  you  to  the  best 
of  our  ability. 

5.  A.,  Woolwich,  Me.— The  skin 
trouble  is  very  likely  caused  by  in- 
digestion. The  persistent  constipa- 
tion might  alone  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  it.  The  remedy  suggested 
by  your  neighbor  may  be  harmless, 
at  best,  but  cannot  possibly  work  a 
cure.    The  important  thing  is  to  im- 


prove the  dietary,  and  the  eruption 
will  probably  take  care  of  itself. 

R.  D.,  Bridgeport,  Mich.— The 
hammock,  if  not  violently  swung,  is 
no  more  injurious  than  the  cradle  or 
the  rocking-chair,  presupposing  that 
it  is  a  full-sized  hammock  which  al- 
lows the  child  to  lie  without  being 
doubled  up. 

T.  E.  L.,  Geneva,  III. — Salt  bath- 
ing for  the  feet  generally  prevents 
their  clamminess.  If  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient, the  use  of  alcohol  and  salt, 
about  a  tablespoonful  of  salt  to  a 
pint  of  common  spirits  (a  common 
grade  of  rum  will  serve  very  well), 
will  be  likely  to  prove  efficacious. 
Sponge  your  boy's  feet  with  the  mix- 
ture and  rub  smartly  to  dry.  Or 
the  "pickled  towels"  may  be  used. 
The  towels,  wrung  out  in  strong  salt 
solution  and  dried,  may  be  used  to 
rub  the  feet  without  bathing.  The 
salt  crystals  in  the  tissue  of  the 
towel  stimulate  the  skin. 

L.  B.,  Minnesota  City,  Minn. — For 
a  three-months-old  child  the  gen- 
eral formula  is:  Mellin's  Food,  one 
tablespoonful  (heaping)  ;  rich  milk, 
eight  fluid  ounces  ;  water,  eight  fluid 
ounces.  If  any  modification  is  re- 
quired, it  ought  to  be  made  by  ad- 
vice of  a  physician. 

Mrs.  M.  G. — It  does  not  appear 
from  what  you  tell  us  that  there  was 
any  carelessness  in  the  care  of  your 
baby.  It  is  probable  that  both  the 
doctor  and  the  nurse  are  much  more 
competent  to  pass  judgment  than  the 
"elderly  relative/'  who  evidently 
knows  nothing  about  the  matter. 
We  sympathize  with  you,  not  only  in 
your  loss,  but  in  your  having  to  suf- 
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fer  still  more  from  the  perhaps  well- 
meaning,  but  surely  injurious,  com- 
ments of  persons  whose  statements 
are  based  on  complete  ignorance. 
Troubles  such  as  your  little  one  had 
are  well  known  to  physicians  famil- 
iar with  children's  diseases.  They 
are  not  so  easy  to  deal  with  as  your 
friend  would  have  you  believe. 

W.  R.,  Augusta,  Ga. — The  erup- 
tion is  probably  due  to  indigestion; 
as  to  the  feeding,  we  think  that  your 
baby  is  at  present  too  young  to  be 
fed  on  undiluted  milk,  and  even  in 
April  wre  think  it  would  be  better  to 
have  a  little  water  in  the  milk,  if  the 


milkman  has  not  already  saved  yo 
the  trouble  of  watering  it. 

A.,  Cincinnati,  O. — The  addition 
of  boiled  rice  and  potatoes  to  bread 
cannot  be  considered  as  directly  in- 
jurious from  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
but  they  certainly  lessen  the  food 
value  and  hence  are  decidedly  ob- 
jectionable in  this  combination. 
Boiled  rice  and  potatoes  contain  be- 
tween seventy-five  and  eighty  per 
cent  of  water,  and  are  only  about 
half  as  rich  in  nitrogenous  elements 
as  wheat  flour.  We  think  you  would 
be  justified  in  calling  the  attention 
of  a  health  officer  to  the  matter. 


MUCH-STUDIED  CHILDREN. 

BY  JULIA  E.  PECK. 


In  these  days,  when  mothers  and 
teachers  devote  time  and  energy  to 
the  study  of  child-nature  and  child- 
culture,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  pos- 
sible effect  on  a  child  in  case  he  should 
know  that  in  mind  and  body  he  is 
the  very  centre  of  interest  and  inves- 
tigation. Is  it  quite  safe  for  him  to 
know  that  written  records  of  his  re- 
marks are  kept  on  file  ? 

Suppose  the  mental  and  physical 
tests  suggested  in  the  various  ''meet- 
ings" and  clubs  organized  for  pur- 
poses of  child-study  are  applied  to 
the  child,  with  his  certain  knowledge 
that  whatever  he  says  and  does  in  re- 
sponse to  these  "  tests  "  will  contrib- 
ute toward  the  scientific  research  of 
teachers  and  parents — his  mind,  his 
body,  his  play  to  be  the  all-impor- 
tant subjects  for  investigation — what 
will  be  the  natural  result  of  his  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  being  watched 
and  studied  ? 


When  this  much-studied  child 
comes  into  my  school  I  confess  I 
am  a  little  bit  afraid  of  him.  There 
seems  to  be  an  unspoken  question  in 
his  coldly  critical  eye:  "Are  you 
teaching  me  according  to  the  new 
method  of  primary  education? "  In 
the  case  of  disciplining  another  child, 
he  will  give  his  teacher  good  sound 
advice  on  the  subject.  His  conver- 
sation at  table  is  exceedingly  in- 
structive. Guests  are  expected  to 
be  attentive  listeners  to  his  re- 
marks. Why,  this  poor  little  victim 
of  overmuch  child-study  cannot  eat 
his  dinner  quite  like  other  children 
when  he  knows  that  his  slice  of 
bread  and  butter  is  expected  to  work 
wonders  in  the  way  of  brain-cell 
nourishment.  He  has  learned  the 
Golden  Text  and  Central  Truth  of 
the  child-study  movement  in  his 
home-circle:  "Everything  that  this 
child  says  and  does  is  of  vast  impor- 
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tance  to  the  universe."  Under  such 
close  scrutiny  he  poses  in  work  or 
play,  a  self-conscious  performer  be- 
fore an  attentive  and  appreciative 
audience. 

A  much-studied  child  frequently 
passes  my  house.  Her  self-con- 
sciousness is  observable  the  length 
of  a  block.  The  child  carries  herself 
as  though  every  window  in  every 
house  held  a  close  observer  of  child- 
nature,  each  observer  specially  inte- 
rested in  her  pose. 

In  a  certain  family  of  small  chil- 
dren, books  on  child-study  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  hearing  of  the  children. 
Mother  visits  their  schools  and  comes 
home  to  criticise,  in  the  children's 
hearing,  management,  discipline,  art 
decoration,  or  what  not,  in  the  light 
of  her  knowledge  of  ie  best  methods 
in  child-culture."  The  children 
know  that  callers  may  wait  an  hour 
in  the  parlor  if  mother  is  engaged  at 
the  time  in  scientific  child-culture  in 
the  nursery. 

I  wonder  if  there  were  any  self- 
conscious  children  among  the  little 
ones  our  Lord  took  in  His  arms. 
Could  He  not  read  their  very  souls? 
How  swift  and  sure  their  instinct 
that  they  were  in  the  arms  of  a 
Friend — a  perfectly  child-like  group! 


We  cannot  conceive  of  one  of  those 
children  drawing  back  from  those 
arms  with  a  distrust  born  of  self- 
consciousness,  or  instinct  perverted 
by  its  much-studied  acts  and  words. 

In  striking  contrast  to  our  over- 
studied,  self-conscious  children  is 
the  perfect  unconsciousness  and 
spontaneity  of  a  certain  small  family 
of  children  whose  parents  make  it  a 
point  to  study  them  without  their 
knowledge.  Their  nursery  is  wisely 
furnished  with  material  which  will 
develop  originality  and  spontaneity 
of  thought  and  action,  and  encourage 
a  taste  for  invention  and  for  scientific 
and  literary  pursuits. 

These  children  are  naughty  in 
school  in  a  perfectly  natural  and  child- 
like way.  Sometimes  they  are  "  very 
naughty  indeed,"  but  they  take  re- 
proof and  punishment  like  the  perfect 
little  gentlemen  they  are.  They  are 
quite  unconscious  when  they  show 
originality  and  inventive  genius  in 
their  schemes  for  mischief,  and  never 
parade  such  achievements.  They  are 
also  quite  unconscious  that,  in  spite 
of  their  boundless  capacity  to  origi- 
nate mischief  and  to  keep  their  elders 
wondering  what  they  will  do  next, 
they  are  altogether  charming  and 
lovable. 


NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 

Sleeping  without  a  Pillow.  dislike  to  a  pillow.    I  noticed  that 

I  venture  to  add  a  few  lines  to  after  I  had  settled  her  in  her  crib, 

what  has  been  already  said  regarding  with  her  head  on  the  little  pillow,  in 

infants  sleeping  with   their  heads  an  apparently  quite  comfortable  po- 

too  high,   and   consequently  often  sition,  she  would  be  restless  until  she 

having  their  necks  in  an  uncomfort-  succeeded  in  working  herself  down 

able  position.  in  the  crib  far  enough  to  get  her 

My  little  girl,  when  only  six  or  head  entirely  off  the  pillow,  when 

seven  weeks  old,  showed  a  decided  sh,e  would  be  quiet  and  take  a  long 
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nap.  After  this  had  happened  seve- 
ral times  I  began  to  suspect  that, 
although  so  young,  Miss  Baby  did 
not  like  the  pillow;  so  I  removed  it 
from  the  crib  and  put  her  down  with 
her  head  on  the  same  level  as  her 
body.  The  result  was  that  she  stayed 
just  where  I  put  her. 

I  never  used  a  pillow  again  for  her 
till  she  was  over  a  year  old,  and 
then  only  a  very  small  one.  G. 
Hints  for  Sleeping"- Time. 

I  wonder  if  all  mothers  know  that 
Baby  likes  to  be  turned  over  after  he 
has  slept  for  an  hour  or  two  on  one 
side?  When  he  stretches  and  wrig- 
gles, and  finally,  perhaps,  cries  out, 
try  turning  him  on  his  other  side,  or 
almost  on  his  back,  and  see  if  he 
does  not  relapse  into  another  sound 


nap  without  further  effort  on  your 
part. 

Do  not  forget  to  turn  the  pillow 
over  also  sometimes.  The  one-  or 
two-year-old  who  awakes  in  the  night 
and  sits  up  in  bed,  rubbing  his  little 
fists  into  his  sleepy  eyes,  feels,  per- 
haps, hot  and  uncomfortable.  Try 
turning  the  pillow.  If  he  is  like 
some  children  the  writer  knows  of, 
he  will  wait  for  the  sound  of  the 
turning  pillow  and  then  drop  back  on 
it  into  a  renewed  sleep.  Remember 
also  to  keep  a  child's  clothes  smooth 
under  him.  Drawing  down  the 
rumpled  nightclothes  and  smoothing 
the  cover  has  much  to  do  with  quiet- 
ing the  restless  tossings  of  the  little 
sleeper. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  R. 


WHY  WE  SHOULD  SEND  OUR  CHILDREN  TO  THE 
KINDERGARTEN. 


A  question  of  vital  importance  con- 
fronts the  mother  as  her  child 
emerges  from  babyhood:  "  Shall  I 
continue  the  entire  care  of  my  little 
one  or  share  this  responsibility  with 
the  kindergarten  teacher?"  The 
discussions  of  this  question  which 
have  hitherto  been  published  in 
Babyhood  have  been  based  on  a 
study  of  the  merits  of  the  kindergar- 
ten methods.  This  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject will  not  be  considered  here;  it 
will  be  assumed  that  the  Froebelian 
system  is  correct  and  that  a  good 
kindergarten  is  available.  If  the 
latter  condition  is  lacking  it  is  wholly 
due  to  the  apathy  of  parents,  and  it  is 
a  matter  under  their  control;  for  if 
a  poor  teacher  is  not  tolerated  a 
good  one  will  be  substituted. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to 
consider  the  question  from  another 
view- point,  and  to  show  that  family 
life  has  certain  inherent  defects  and 
limitations  which  make  it  necessary 
for  the  child's  best  development  that 
he  should,  at  a  very  early  age,  be  sub- 
jected to  educational  influences  out- 
side the  home  circle. 

If  every  mother  were  a  perfect 
woman,  she  would  still  need  the 
other  divine  attribute  of  omniscience 
before  she  would  be  competent  to 
assume  the  entire  training  of  her 
children.  But  how  far  short  we  all 
fall  even  of  our  own  standard  of 
ideal  motherhood!  What  grave  de- 
fects of  character  we  all  possess 
which  must  bias  our  instruction  and 
color  it  unconsciously  with  our  own 
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faults  and  foibles!  Ought  we  then 
to  perpetuate  our  own  frailties  by 
posing-  before  our  children  as  their 
only  model?  The  chains  of  heredity 
are  strong  enough  to  make  any 
thoughtful  mother  tremble.  She 
should  not  make  them  doubly  strong 
by  depriving  her  offspring,  during 
the  plastic  period  of  early  child- 
hood, of  all  moulding  influences 
except  those  with  which  she  is  con- 
genially saturated.  It  is  not  con- 
tended that  the  kindergartner  is 
better  fitted  to  train  the  child  than 
the  mother,  but  that  she  is  differently 
fitted,  that  the  work  of  each  supple- 
ments and  completes  what  is  lacking 
in  the  other;  their  methods  and  their 
point  of  view  are  different.  Hence 
the  sooner,  within  certain  well-de- 
fined limits,  the  mother  shares  her 
responsibility  with  a  wise  teacher, 
the  better. 

What  mother  has  not  clasped  her 
babe  to  her  breast  in  an  agony  of 
conscious  weakness  and  unfitness, 
and  prayed  to  be  shown  the  means 
by  which  she  can  help  her  darling 
to  become  broader,  nobler,  better 
than  she?  Is  not  the  kindergarten, 
in  its  highest  possibilities,  an  answer 
to  this  prayer  of  motherhood? 

We  have  all  noticed  how  the  per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies  of  the  parent 
are  imitated  by  the  child.  Tricks  of 
manner  of  which  we  are  unconscious 
are  copied  in  enlarged  outlines  by 
our  children.  I  remember  how 
charmed  I  was,  when  my  little  Mary 
entered  the  kindergarten,  with  the 
new  and  delightful  ways  she  as- 
sumed. New  intonations  of  the 
voice  and  gestures  of  the  head,  a 
fresh  supply  of  pretty  words  and 
phrases  in  her  vocabulary,  were  no- 


ticed. At  first  I  wondered  at  the 
change;  but  when,  later,  I  came  to 
know  her  teacher,  I  understood  how 
it  all  came  about. 

There  are  two  families  among  my 
friends  which  I  will  describe,  to  make 
clearer  my  argument.  In  the  first, 
the  father  is  English,  and  he  pos- 
sesses in  a  high  degree  those  virtues 
and  faults  which  are  considered  typi- 
cal of  the  nation.  He  is  haughty 
and  self-confident,  of  keen  intelli- 
gence and  excellent  taste.  He  cares 
for  but  few  friends,  but  to  them  and 
to  his  family  he  is  loyal  and  devoted. 
The  mother  worships  her  husband 
and  strives  to  believe  and  think  and 
act  exactly  as  he  does.  In  this  fam- 
ily are  two  little  boys,  fine,  manly 
fellows,  but  with  all  their  father's 
defects  of  character  uncontrolled, 
probably  unrecognized,  by  their  pa- 
rents. They  are  not  allowed  to  go 
to  school,  and,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, are*  without  companions  of 
their  own  age,  and  have  no  elders 
whom  they  are  required  to  respect, 
except  their  parents.  The  result  is 
that,  while  they  are  usually  obedient 
to  their  parents,  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  they  are  insufferably  rude  and 
arrogant.  Every  child  in  the  neigh- 
borhood dislikes  them  for  their  un- 
social ways.  What  a  boon  it  would 
be  to  those  children  to  be  brought  in 
daily  contact  with  a  circle  of  little 
people  under  the  wise  and  tactful 
care  of  a  trained  kindergartnerf 
There  they  would  learn  something 
of  those  mutual  rights  and  obliga- 
tions so  essential  to  good  citizenship; 
that  selfishness  and  arrogance  are  not 
tolerated  in  the  real  world.  They 
would  see  that  there  are  other  good 
ways  of  doing  things  besides  the  way 
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they  are  done  at  home.  They  would 
acquire  a  whole  new  set  of  lovable 
qualities  not  less  essential  to  a  well- 
rounded  character  than  those  which 
they  have  already  acquired  at  home. 

The  other  family  which  I  have  in 
mind  is  as  unlike  the  first  as  possible. 
The  father  is  a  clergyman  and  a 
philanthropist,  one  of  those  whole- 
souled,  genial  men  whom  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  know.  He  is,  however, 
too  busy  with  his  schemes  for  re- 
forming the  world  to  devote  much 
time  to  his  own  family,  and  the  train- 
ing of  his  two  little  girls  is  left 
wholly  to  the  mother.  She  is  a  self- 
poised,  calm,  deliberate  woman,  of 
unusual  ability  and  force  of  charac- 
ter. She  has  ideas  of  her  own,  and 
one  of  them  is  that  pretty  nearly  all 
the  teaching  in  the  world  is  bad. 
She  will  entrust  no  one  with  the  in- 
struction of  her  dear  little  girls.  So 
they  are  taught  at  home,  and  the 
older  can  read  and  write  and  sew 
better  than  any  other  child  of  her 
age  in  the  community,  and  the 
younger  is  like  unto  her.  Yet,  to 
one  who  watches  them  mingling 
with  other  children,  their  characters 
seem  both  unformed  and  unsym- 
metrical.  One  does  not  need  to  be 
told  that  they  have  but  one  guide 
and  see  things  from  but  one  point  of 
view.  If  a  choice  of  motives  or  con- 
duct is  offered  them,  they  are  be- 
wildered and  confused.  Even  their 
manners  are  an  unconscious  carica- 
ture of  their  mother's.  Their  vocab- 
ulary is  a  monotonous  repetition  of 
her  favorite  words.  Their  enuncia- 
tion is  the  tiresome  drawl  which  a 
slight  exaggeration  of  her  deliberate 
tones  would  produce.    These  chil- 


dren need  a  new  teacher,  outside  the 
home,  to  supplement  and  counteract 
their  parents'  deficiencies.  These 
two  illustrations  have  been  men- 
tioned because  here  are  families  of 
unusual  refinement  and  good  sense, 
and  here,  if  anywhere,  one  would 
expect  the  "teaching-at-home"  plan 
to  be  successful. 

That  children  learn  more  quickly 
from  each  other  than  from  their  eld- 
ers all  have  noticed.  It  has  been 
urged  that  one  of  the  advantages  of 
a  large  family  is  that  the  children 
have  companionship  in  their  own 
home.  But  unless  the  children  are 
twins,  this  companionship  needs  to 
be  supplemented  by  association  with 
children  of  their  own  age  and  at- 
tainments. Two  or  three  years 
make  a  great  difference  in  the  men- 
tal development  of  a  child.  Where 
children  of  different  ages  are  limited 
to  the  society  of  each  other,  there  is 
an  unconscious  but  continual  stoop- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  elder,  and 
straining  on  the  part  of  the  younger. 
Then  that  same  family  influence 
which  makes  it  undesirable  that  the 
parent  should  be  the  sole  teacher 
makes  it  equally  undesirable  that 
brothers  and  sisters  should  be  sole 
companions. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  fond 
mother  should  shrink  from  sharing 
her  responsibilities  with  a  stranger; 
that  she  should  dread  the  contact 
with  a  group  of  little  people  many  of 
whom  are  less  carefully  nurtured 
than  her  darling.  But  if  the  best 
interests  of  the  child  demand  it,  and 
she  is  wise  enough  to  recognize  this, 
she  will  not  hesitate. 

E.  B. 
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NURSERY  PASTIMES. 


A  Nursery  Greenhouse. 
For  small  children  nothing  pro- 
vides more  delightful  amusement 
and  instruction  than  the  cultivation 
of  flowers.  In  winter  time  they  may- 
enjoy  this  pleasure  by  using  a  minia- 
ture conservatory,  which  should  be 
placed  on  a  stand  in  the  window 
where  there  is  a  sunny  exposure. 
All  nursery  windows  should  be  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  house.  In 
summer  time  the  toddlers  enjoy  dig- 
ging in  the  garden;  in  winter  they 
can  be  interested  in  raising  at  first  a 
refreshing  crop  of  grass  and  light 
greens,  and  afterward,  as  the  season 
advances,  flowers.  They  should  be 
allowed  to  do  all  the  work  them- 
selves, even  to  digging  up  the  earth 
to  fill  the  little  pots  in  their  conser- 
vatory. Garden-soil  will  answer  for 
them;  if  it  is  not  to  be  had,  the 
nearest  florist  will  afford  a  supply  of 
earth. 

The  miniature  conservatory  re- 
ferred to  is  what  is  known  as  a 
"  lean-to  v  greenhouse.  It  is  twelve 
inches  high,  fifteen  inches  long,  and 
seven  inches  wide.  A  glass  shelf 
runs  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The 
entire  conservatory  is  of  glass;  it  is 
ventilated  at  the  top.  It  will  hold 
twenty-eight  "thumb-pots."  Fill 
the  pots  with  earth,  and  let  the  little 
one  sow  about  ten  seeds  in  each  pot, 
unless  the  seeds  are  very  small,  when 
twice  the  number  may  be  put  in. 
The  seeds  should  be  laid  on  the  earth 
and  firmed  or  pressed  in  barely  be- 
low the  soil  with  the  little  fingers. 
With  a  tiny  watering-pot  let  the  child 
thoroughly  water  each  pot.  Water- 


ing twice  a  week  will  probably  be 
sufficient,  but  do  not  let  the  earth 
become  dry.  In  about  ten  days  the 
seeds  will  spring  up  to  delight  the 
impatient  little  sower,who  will  watch 
for  them  daily.  Vegetable  seeds 
will  give  a  very  pretty  crop  of  greens, 
and  the  plants  are  easier  to  cultivate 
than  flowers  at  this  season.  Hemp 
and  clover  may  be  grown  to  feed  a 
bird,  also  cress  or  peppergrass.  The 
following  is  a  good  selection  of  seeds 
to  sow:  red  and  white  clover,  pars- 
ley, timothy-seed,  canary  seed,  mil- 
let, radish,  peas,  cabbage,  beet,  bean, 
spinach,  lettuce,  turnip,  mustard- 
seed,  nasturtium,  and  corn  salad. 
A  small  label  should  be  placed  on  or 
in  each  pot.  Shade  the  conservatory 
for  two  days  after  planting. 

B.  D. 

Botany  in  the  Nursery. 

Some  very  pretty  experiments  may 
be  made  in  the  nursery  while  the 
world  outside  is  white  and  frozen. 
The  scarcity  of  green  growing  things 
during  the  winter  season  makes  any 
observations  taken  of  plant  life  all 
the  more  impressive  to  the  inquiring 
and  receptive  minds  of  our  babies. 
A  sweet  potato  growing  in  a  glass  or 
bottle  of  water,  or  a  sponge  filled 
with  seeds  and  kept  damp,  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  one. 

A  potted  plant  or  two,  or  a  small 
box  in  which  common  seeds  are 
planted,  will  amuse  and  instruct  the 
small  men  and  women  wonderfully. 
Last  winter  the  lilac  bushes  and  low 
cherry  trees  were  at  one  time  so 
heavily  laden  with  snow  and  ice  that 
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many  of  their  branches  fell.  We 
picked  up  a  number  of  little  "  brown 
icicles, "  and,  after  releasing  the  little 
twigs  from  their  ice  prisons,  put 
them  in  a  glass  of  water  on  the  man- 
telpiece. Soon  the  buds  began  to 
swell,  green  leaves  pushed  out,  and 
in  time  the  pale  pink  and  pure  white 
blossoms  appeared  while  February 
snows  were  at  their  deepest.  The 
transition  from  bare  brown  twigs  to 
the  blossoming  branches  is  watched 
with  intense  interest  and  pleasure  by 
all  members  of  the  family. 

The  different  parts  of  a  flower, 
with  their  names,  are  as  easily 
learned  as  are  other  objects;  and  an 


inventive  mother  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  coining  expressive  botanical 
terms  suited  to  the  capacities  of  her 
babies. 

The  faculty  of  observation  is  won- 
derfully developed  by  these  process- 
es, while  the  bond  of  sympathy  be- 
tween child  and  parent  is  knit 
stronger  and  warmer  by  mutual 
interests.  A  baby  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, aged  four,  will  exclaim  at  a 
beautiful  sunset,  a  bright  leaf  or 
flower,  and  carry  with  triumphant 
eagerness  to  her  mamma  any  odd  or 
attractive  specimen  of  plant  life,  sure 
of  sympathetic  attention. 

Illinois.  H. 


A  SIMPLE  WAY  OF  TEACHING  CHILDREN  TO  READ. 


BY  ELIZABETH  F.  GUPTILL. 


An  interesting  word,  like  "  mam- 
ma," "  butterfly/'  ei  grasshopper,"  or 
"turtle,"  is  more  easily  learned  than 
a  small  one  like  "is,"  "  in,"  or  "  on." 
The  length  of  the  word  is  no  ob- 
stacle when  taught  by  the  word 
method. 

"  But,"  I  hear  some  one  say, 
"  wouldn't  you  teach  the  child  his 
letters?"  Well,  yes,  I  would,  but 
only  incidentally,  and  not  till  the 
child  was  well  started  in  reading. 
It  only  confuses  the  child.  The 
word  cat  should  mean  to  him,  not  c 
and  a  and  t,  but  cat,  his  own  dear 
kitty. 

I  would  teach  the  letters  in  con- 
nection with  phonics.  After  four  or 
five  weeks  have  a  lesson  like  this: 
"Now,  Harold,  all  these  words  are 
made  of  letters;  let  us  see  what  the 


letters  say.  Now,  this  a  and  t," 
writing  "at "on  the  board,  (i  always 
call  '  at/  If  we  put  this  c  in  front  of 
them,"  making  the  sound  of  c,"  they 
will  say  'cat.'  Now,  this  p  sounds 
like  the  engine  going  fast,  p-p-p.  If 
we  put  this  p  with  at,  it  will  tell  us 
— what?  Yes,  to  pat  the  kitty." 
These  four  letters  are  enough  for 
one  lesson.  Next  time  review  these 
and  add  rat,  hat,  fat.  You  may 
name  the  letters  and  let  the  child 
tell  you  the  sound.  Don't  require 
him  to  name  the  letters.  He  will 
soon  learn  them  without  any  effort. 

Tell  him  stories  about  the  letters; 
"  r  "  is  the  ugly  dog  who  growls, 
"  f  99  is  the  wee  little  kitten,  "  ch  "is 
the  engine  going  slow,  "  sh  "is  what 
mamma  says  when  Baby  is  asleep, 
"  z  "  is  a  bee,  etc. 
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The  Werner  and  Baldwin  Primers 
will  give  exercises  in  writing.  Let 
the  child  copy  each  exercise  on  his 
slate.  If  you  are  careful  to  see  that 
he  sits  facing  his  desk  or  table,  with 
the  top  of  his  slate  parallel  with  the 
front  of  the  desk,  he  will  be  sure  to 
acquire  a  vertical  hand.  Vertical 
penmanship  is  taught  nearly  every- 
where now.  A  child  does  not  write 
slant  writing  naturally;  he  always 
has  to  be  taught  to  slant.  Never 
mind  if  his  copy  does  not  even  re- 
motely resemble  the  word  at  first. 
"  We  learn  to  do  by  doing,"  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  he  will  write 
legibly,  if  not  elegantly.  Never  let 
him  print.  If  you  see  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  the  word  he  is  trying 
to  write,  praise  him. 

The  primers  will  give  many  di- 
rections for  busy  work  which  the 
mother  will  find  very  helpful. 

Do  not  attempt  any  number  teach- 
ing, other  than  what  the  child  gets  in 
the  primers,  for  at  least  ten  weeks. 
Later,  perhaps,  I  will  tell  you  how 
to  teach  him  numbers. 

If  the  child  is  taught  at  home,  it 
will  not  hurt  him  to  begin  to  read 
before  he  is  five.  In  the  country 
nearly  all  the  little  ones  start  at  four 
or  younger. 


My  own  little  girl  taught  her- 
self her  letters  at  two  and  a  half 
from  blocks,  picture  books,  boxes, 
etc.  She  showed  such  a  strong  de- 
sire to  learn  to  read  the  pretty  sto- 
ries as  mamma  did  that  I  taught 
her. 

Looking  in  her  journal  I  find  re- 
corded on  her  third  birthday/'  Edith 
has  learned  to  recognize  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  words. "  At  three 
and  a  half  she  began  to  go  to  school, 
as  I  took  an  ungraded  school  to 
teach.  At  that  time  she  had  read 
four  primers.  As  she  had  done  no 
number  work,  I  put  her  back  with  a 
class  of  beginners  to  read  them  over. 
Now,  at  five  years  and  nine  months, 
she  is  ready  to  enter  the  third  grade. 
She  has  read  eighteen  different 
primers  and  first  readers  and  five 
second  readers.  She  can  do  combi- 
nations of  numbers  to  twenty,  and 
writes  language  stories  as  do  children 
of  from  six  to  eight,  fully  as  well, 
and  it  has  not  hurt  her  in  the  least. 
She  is  remarkably  well,  has  had  the 
doctor  but  twice  in  her  life,  and  is  a 
great  romp,  her  favorite  enjoyment 
being  to  climb  trees.  But  she  loves 
to  read,  and  can  enjoy  any  child's 
book.  I  wrote  about  her  to  prove 
my  method  successful. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


The  Danger  of  Some  People  "  think 
Tickling.  they  can  never  hold  an 
infant  five  minutes  without  tickling 
it  to  make  it  laugh — (i  making  it  pay 
its  way,"  they  term  it.  This  often 
works  great  injury.  What  adult 
would  relish 1  being  thus  treated 
twenty  times  per  day  ?    And  yet  how 


much  more  injurious  is  this  to  an 
infant! 

We  had  a  little  son  who,  through 
serious  illness  when  a  few  weeks  of 
age,  was  rendered  delicate  for  some 
time.  One  day  we  had  a  good  deal 
of  company,  and  the  babe  was  passed 
from  one  person  to  another,  each  in 
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turn,  I  suppose,  seeing  who  could 
cause  it  to  laugh  the  most.  I  was 
busy,  as  most  country  mothers  are 
at  such  times,  until  after  the  early 
tea  I  took  my  babe  to  nurse.  He 
would  not  nurse,  although  he  had 
received  no  nourishment  for  some 
time.  He  lay  with  wide-open  eyes, 
bathed  in  a  cold  perspiration,  the 
pulse  slow  and  feeble.  A  physician 
being  sent  for  said:  "  It  is  a  case  of 
complete  nervous  exhaustion."  The 
child  did  not  rally  for  twelve  hours, 
and  did  not  recover  for  weeks.— An 
Ohio  Mother. 

Babies  at  Public      1  WOuld  like  to  sa7 
Meetings.      a  word  (and  would  be 

glad  if  you  would  say  another)  on  the 
impropriety  of  parents  taking  young 
children  to  public  meetings  and  as- 
semblies not  especially  intended  for 
little  folks;  and,  lest  I  should  say  too 
much,  I  will  just  give  you  an  expe- 
rience of  mine  last  summer. 

I  then  attended  an  out-door  meet- 
ing of  considerable  interest  and  im- 
portance, where  several  prominent 
gentlemen  were  to  speak,  and,  being 
awarded  a  seat  near  the  platform, 
settled  myself  for  an  afternoon's  en- 
joyment. But  I  "  reckoned  without 
my  host,"  for  a  short  distance  from 
me  sat  a  lady  with  a  child  of  about 
two  and  a  half  years;  directly  behind 
her  was  a  boy  of  about  the  same  age, 
while  a  few  seats  further  back  was  a 
babe  of  perhaps  fifteen  months.  The 
day  was  warm  and  the  large  audience 
was  for  the  most  part  unshaded,  ex- 
cept by  umbrellas;  so  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  these  children  were  soon 
hot,  tired,  and  restless.  The  little 
one  nearest  me  was  an  incessant 
talker,  and  all  her  mother's  com- 


mands, added  to  the  black  looks  of 
the  persons  within  earshot,  did  not 
serve  to  still  the  tongue,  which  prat- 
tled on  unweariedly.  Presently  the 
boy  began.  He  was  "  tired "  and 
wanted  e<  to  go  home  and  the  poor 
baby  joined  in  the  chorus,  fretted 
and  fussed,  was  handed  from  mother 
to  father  and  back  again,  promised 
unlimited  supplies  of  cake  and  ice- 
cream if  she  would  be  "good,''  but 
without  avail,  until  at  last  the  pitiful 
whine  degenerated  into  a  regular 
scream,  and  Baby  was  carried  off  on 
papa's  arms,  with  "  Come,  get  a 
'nana/'  and  the  mamma's  stage 
whisper  following  them,  u  Don't 
think  of  giving  her  one."  By  this 
time  the  services  were  nearly  over. 
I  had  strained  every  nerve  in  my 
effort  to  hear,  and  heard  only  enough 
to  tell  me  what  I  was  missing;  while 
the  annoyed  faces  around,  and  the 
comments  I  heard  |as  I  passed  out, 
told  plainly  enough  what  others  be- 
sides myself  had  experienced. 

Now,  why  could  not  these  children 
have  been  left  at  home;  or,  if  there 
was  no  one  with  whom  they  could  be 
safely  left,  would  it  not  have  been 
better,  more  considerate  at  least,  for 
the  mothers  to  have  also  stayed  at 
home  than  to  have  spoiled  the  after- 
noon's pleasure  of  a  number  of 
people  ?  And  surely  parents  cannot 
feel  very  comfortable  in  seeing  their 
little  ones  a  source  of  trouble  and  an- 
noyance to  their  neighbors,  whether 
they  be  friends  or  strangers.  — 
Pennsylvania. 

A  Protest  against  the      Wil1  all°W 
Frequent  Use  of       one      who  has 

Purgatives.  reached  middle 
age,  and  has  had  much  experience 
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with  children  and  their  ailments,  to 
send  an  earnest  word  of  warning  and 
protest  to  mothers  in  regard  to  a 
mistake  many  of  them  are  constantly 
making?  You  have  already  given 
warning  and  advice  on  the  subject, 
but  it  seems  to- me  too  much  cannot 
be  said,  it  is  such  a  very  serious  and 
common  error.  It  is  that  of  giving 
purgative  medicines  for  a  constipated 
habit.  Of  course  a  purge  is  needed 
at  times.    There  are  cases  where  it 


is  necessary  that  the  bowels  should 
be  opened  and  cleansed  immediately. 
But  to  give  purgatives  whenever  the 
bowels  become  inactive,  or  when,  as 
a  habit,  they  are  slow  to  act  and 
weak,  is,  judging  from  all  the  obser- 
vation and  experience  o  f  my  life,  a 
terrible  mistake,  aggravating  the 
trouble  invariably. 

After  the  first  effects  of  the  dose 
are  over,  the  bowels  are  more  con- 
stipated and  inactive  than  ever,  and 


IN  the  matter  of  food,  the  adult  person  having  obtained  his  growth  only  requires  to 
repair  the  waste  and  maintain  the  bodily  heat  :  but  the  little  one  not  only  has  this 
to  do,  but  must  also  provide  for  an  enormously  rapid  growth  and  development  in 
addition.     This  cannot  be  done  on  an  unsuitable  diet.     The  infant  must  have  a  suit- 
able diet. 

Mellin's  Food  and  milk  is  a  suitable  diet;  approved  and  used  by  the  medical  profession 
all  over  the  world,  Mellin's  Food  has  become  the  principal  diet  of  thousands  of  infants. 
Mellin's  Food  and  milk  is  a  diet  which  contains  sufficient  necessary  nutritive  elements 
in  the  proper  form  and  in  the  right  proportion. 

Lately  there  has  been  talk  about  preparing  cow's  milk  for  babies  by  the  doctors,  and  articles  are 
being  written  by  the  hundred  describing  methods  of  fixing  and  preparing  it ;  experience  tells  me, 
however,  that  Mellin's  Food,  prepared  as  directed  on  the  bottles,  to  suit  the  age  of  the  child,  is  good 
enough  to  raise  a  family  of  seven  and  lose  none  of  them.  Dr.  E.  J.  Kempf 

Jasper,  Ind. 

I  use  Mellin's  Food  for  my  baby  and  recommend  it  to  all  mothers  whose  babies  do  not  seem  to  thrive 
tn  nature's  food.  I  have  tried  various  artificial  foods  with  my  babies  and  can  freely  say  nothing 
compares  with  Mellin's  Food.  My  little  girl,  now  eight  months  old,  seemed  to  stop  growing  at  about 
four  months  old,  lost  flesh,  became  pale.  Our  physician  said  she  needed  more  nourishment,  and  we 
then  began  the  use  of  Mellin's  Food,  and  the  improvement  in  baby  was  wonderful.  She  now  is  the 
picture  of  health  and  a  very  flattering  advertisement  for  Mellin's  Food.  She  has  never  been  sick 
or  had  to  take  any  medicine  since  I  began  giving  her  the  Food.  Mrs.  F.  D  Martin 

Lakota,  Texas 


SEND  A  POSTAL  FOR  A  FREE 
SAMPLE  OF  MELLIN'S  FOOD 


Mellin's  Food  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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so  every  dose  seems  to  make  another 
more  necessary.  At  last,  by  the 
frequent  use  of  purgatives,  the  bowels 
become  permanently  weakened  and 
injured,  and  the  innocent  little  vic- 
tim becomes  a  lifelong  sufferer. 

Will  you  not  again  give  forth  a 
note  of  warning  to  all  the  mothers 
that  you  go  to  throughout  this  broad 
land  and  the  world  ?  I  know  that 
you  have  given  many  excellent  rem- 
edies  for  the  constipation  of  chil- 


dren, and  much  good  advice  on  the 
subject,  but  for  some  reason  mothers, 
or  the  general  run  of  them,  are 
strangely  hard  to  be  convinced  or  in- 
fluenced on  this  point.  My  heart  is 
wrung  so  often  in  thinking  of  the 
trouble  and  suffering  before  these 
little  innocents,  caused  by  those  who 
love  them  best,  that  I  cannot  resist 
the  impulse  to  write  and  beg  you  to 
warn  again  these  loving  but  mis- 
taken mothers.  —  O.  L. 
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CLOTHING  FOR  OLDER  CHILDREN. 

BY   LEROY   M.    YALE,    M.D.,    NEW  YORK  CITY. 


As  the  child  grows  older  the  dress 
changes  somewhat,  but  for  several 
years  the  change  is  not  very  radical. 
After  napkins  are  laid  aside,  drawers 
take  their  place.  Young  children  of 
both  sexes  are  dressed  much  alike,and 
we  venture  to  express  disapproval  of 
the  tendency  of  fashion  in  recent 
years  to  put  little  boys  of  two  or 
three  years  into  awkward  breeches, 
trousers,  or  even  stiff  leather  leg- 
gins  reaching  nearly  to  the  hips,  the 
child's  convenience  and  freedom  of 
motion  being  sacrificed  to  the  pa- 
rents' notion  of  "style."  If  it  be 
desired  for  any  reason  to  discard 
skirts,  the  knitted  materials,  which 
are  very  elastic,  or  garments  of  the 
same  machine  knitted,  can  be  ob- 
tained with  little  difficulty  in  most 
places. 

Fashion  and  convenience  of  pur- 
chasing probably  will  always  govern 
the  details  of  children's  clothing. 
But  whatever  these  may  be,  the  prin- 
ciples already  mentioned  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  namely,  adequate  pro- 


tection without  burdensomeness, 
uniformity  of  protection,  absence  of 
all  restraint  of  motion,  especially 
such  as  is  caused  by  girdling  or 
binding.  These  should  be  kept  in 
mind  not  only  in  childhood,  but 
through  adolescence.  To  no  one  is 
this  freedom  more  necessary  than  to 
developing  girls;  neglect  of  it  may 
entail  mischief  of  long  duration. 
Further,  it  must  be  added  that  the 
garments,  while  free,  must  be  of  com- 
fortable fit.  A  garment,  for  instance, 
which  is  badly  cut  in  the  neck  or 
slips  about  upon  the  shoulders,  may 
annoy  the  wearer  as  much  as,  even 
if  less  harmful  than,  too  tight  a  one, 
and  these  discomforts  may,  in  a  child 
disposed  thereto,  excite  muscular 
twitchings  or  similar  disarrange- 
ments. Similar  discomforts  arise 
from  unnecessary  multiplication  of 
garments,  especially  if  numerous 
bands,  belts,  or  folds  are  involved. 
This  objection  bars  out  many  con- 
trivances, seemingly  useful,  such  as 
diaper  supporters,  various  sub-divi- 
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sions  of  undergarments,  etc.,  in 
which  more  pins  are  required  while 
the  covering  is  less  uniform. 

The  rule  which  forbids  girdling  or 
confining  of  any  part  will  exclude 
the  use  of  tight  garters.  On  the 
whole,  the  stocking  supporter  which 
connects  with  the  waist,  or  whatever 
equivalent  garment  be  worn,  has 
fewer  objections  than  the  circular 
garter,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

The  night  apparel  of  infants  has 
been  mentioned.  Until  after  nap- 
kins are  abandoned  it  requires  little 
change.  Of  the  various  methods  of 
keeping  the  bottom  of  the  night- 
gown in  place,  buttoning  is  prefer- 
able to  the  draw-string,  unless  the 
garment  be  so  long  that  the  narrow- 
ing by  the  drawingup  does  not  extend 
high  enough  to  confine  the  feet  or 
bring  them  in  contact  with  the  puck- 
ers. For  a  child  two  years  old  or  up- 
ward the  one-piece  garment  known 
as  "night-drawers,"  with  or  without 
feet,  is  generally  popular.  By  it  the 
child  is  completely  covered  by  one 
thickness  in  any  case,  however  rest- 
less it  may  be.  Flannel  or  Canton 
flannel  are  the  commonly  used  ma- 
terials, the  latter  probably  the  more 
used.  It  has  the  advantage  of  not 
shrinking  much,  but  in  other  respects 
is  not  so  desirable  as  wool  flannels. 
The  seams  are  better  turned  out- 
ward, as  they  are  rather  clumsy  if 
turned  inward. 

When  a  child  begins  to  creep  about 
the  floor  some  garment  is  desirable, 
not  only  to  protect  its  white  clothing 
from  dirt,  but  to  protect  it  in  some 
degree  from  the  draughts  usually  pre- 
valent there.  Of  such  there  are  sev- 
eral patterns.  One  is notunlike  aloose 


pair  of  the  ."bloomers"  sometimes 
used  by  female  bicyclists,  fastening 
about  the  waist  as  well  as  below  the 
knees.  Another,  affording  more  com- 
plete protection,  is  like  a  child's  apron 
having  sleeves,  but  with  the  bottom 
closed  except  for  leg  holes  or  with 
short  trouser-like  extensions.  Third- 
ly, little  suits  of  denim  overalls  are 
often  found  in  the  shops  where  chil- 
dren's garments  are  sold. 

The  extra  protection  needed  or  de- 
sirable when  the  child  goes  out  of 
doors  will  depend  upon  place  and 
season.  In  the  climate  of  the  north- 
ern Middle  States  the  child,  while 
very  young,  in  cool  weather  should 
be  taken  out  only  in  an  attendant's 
arms.  An  older  child  goes  out  in  its 
baby  carriage.  Besides  its  winter 
clothing  it  will  need  a  warm  cloak,  a 
warm  hood  or  close  cap  covering  the 
ears,  a  veil  if  the  weather  be  cold  or 
windy,  and  warm  loose  mittens  fas- 
tened by  safety  pins  or  buttons  to  the 
sleeves,  not  tied  around  the  wrists. 

Often  a  foot-warmer  of  some  de- 
scription is  needed  and  good  warm 
carriage  wraps.  The  exact  weight 
or  number  of  these  cannot  be  given, 
because  seasons  and  places  differ  not 
only  in  temperature,  but  in  damp- 
ness, which  makes  a  day  more 
s<  searching  "  than  another  equally 
cold.  A  feeble  child  also  needs 
special  protection.  The  guarding 
against  severe  winds,  the  avoidance 
of  gusty  corners,  would  seem  to  need 
no  mention  did  we  not  daily  see  the 
child's  comfort  sacrificed  to  the  at- 
tendant's social  instincts.  If  the 
parent  cannot  feel  safe  in  this  regard, 
the  child  is  better  off  in  a  well-aired 
cold  room  with  its  outdoor  clothes 
on  than  standing  by  the  mouth  of  an 
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open  sewer  or  beside  a  foul  gutter. 
All  of  this  is  in  no  wise  intended  as  an 
advocacy  of  undue  coddling  or  bur- 
dening of  the  child  with  needless 
garments  and  wraps.    It  is  merely 


meant  to  suggest  that  the  child's 
airing  should  not  be  a  matter  of  bald 
routine,  but  the  subject  of  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  facts  and  con- 
ditions in  the  particular  case. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  HAIR. 


The  various  physical  features 
which  make  or  mar  the  beauty  of  a 
child  are  for  the  most  part  the  gift  of 
Nature,  and  can  neither  be  improved 
by  care  nor  spoiled  by  neglect.  For 
example,  nothing  but  sickness  will 
dim  the  brightness  of  a  pair  of 
beautiful  eyes,  and  no  amount  of 
taking  thought  will  add  a  millimetre 
to  a  retrousse  nose  or  change  the 
contour  of  an  ill-formed  mouth.  But 
with  the  complexion  and  with  the 
hair  the  case  is  different.  Without 
pure  air  and  a  careful  diet  the  fair- 
est skin  will  lose  its  freshness,  and 
without  a  certain  amount  of  wash- 
ing and  brushing  the  loveliest  locks 
will  soon  cease  to  be  one  of  the  at- 
tractive features  of  childhood.  In- 
deed, whether  it  be  light  or  dark, 
straight  or  curly,  the  beauty  of  the 
hair  and  the  extent  to  which  it  con- 
tributes to  a  child's  good  looks  de- 
pend in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
thought  and  care  bestowed  upon  it 
by  the  mother.  We  will  not  say 
mother  or  nurse,  for,  although  the 
latter  in  exceptional  instances  may 
carry  out  instructions  with  fidelity 
and  intelligence,  the  true  motherly 


care  of  children  can  never  be  de- 
puted to  another. 

That  a  child's  scalp  should  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean  goes  almost  with- 
out saying ;  at  least,  it  does  in 
theory,  if  not  always  in  practice. 
In  infancy  the  scalp  is  usually 
scrubbed  as  much  as  the  tender  skin 
and  scanty  hair  will  stand,  but  when 
a  child  is  three  or  four  years  old  a 
proper  washing  of  the  scalp  is  not 
apt  to  be  insisted  upon  as  it  should 
be.  Nearly  all  nurses,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  mothers,  are  apt  to 
devote  far  more  thought  to  a  child's 
dress  and  to  its  "bangs"  or  curls 
than  to  the  condition  of  its  scalp. 
As  a  natural  consequence  many 
beautiful  and  richly-dressed  children 
are  charming  at  a  distance,  but 
when  taken  into  the  lap  a  portion  of 
the  charm  is  instantly  dispelled  by 
an  accumulation  of  dust  and  oil 
upon  the  scalp  which  the  curly  locks 
cannot  hide,  or  by  an  unpleasant 
odor,  perhaps,  which  inevitably  re- 
sults from  a  lack  of  soap  and  water. 
The  scalp  should  be  kept  clean,  not 
so  much  to  prevent  disease  as  to 
render  the  child  sweet  and  attractive. 
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If  frequent  washing  did  not  improve 
the  growth  of  the  hair  (which  it 
certainly  does),  and  therefore  claim 
attention  on  hygienic  grounds,  it 
would  still  add  quite  as  much,  or 
more,  to  a  child's  attractiveness  as 
washing  of  the  body,  and  hence  be- 
come of  the  highest  importance  from 
a  purely  aesthetic  point  of  view. 

The  notion  entertained  by  some 
mothers  that  delicate  children  are 
liable  to  take  cold  from  having  the 
scalp  carefully  washed  is  without 
foundation.  There  is  nothing  that 
will  do  so  much  to  lessen  the 
tendency  of  some  children  to  colds 
in  the  head  and  sore  throat  as  a 
daily  washing  of  the  scalp  and  neck 
in  cold  water,  the  hair  being  sub- 
sequently dried  by  means  of  soft 
Turkish  towels.  Once  a  week  the 
head  should  be  thoroughly  sham- 
pooed with  soap  and  warm  water. 
A  pure  article  of  castile  soap  is  easily 
obtained  of  any  good  apothecary, 
and  can  be  safely  recommended,  al- 
though it  may  be  added  that  the  evil 
effects  of  using  good  toilet  soaps 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  outside 
of  certain  advertisements. 

Frequent  and  thorough  brushing 
of  the  hair  is  extremely  desirable. 
It  not  only  improves  temporarily 
the  appearance  of  a  child,  but  tends 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  scalp  in 
a  healthy  condition.  It  stimulates 
the  growth  of  the  hair  and  prevents  it 
from  becoming  dry  and  harsh.  Care 
should  be  exercised  in  selecting  a 
thick,  soft  brush,  and  due  attention 
be  paid  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
used.  There  is  a  right  way  and  a 
wrong  way  of  doing  many  things, 
and  in  hair-brushing  the  latter  is  too 
frequently  employed.    The  mother 


or  nurse  who  assumes  this  im- 
portant duty  must  take  plenty  of 
time  and  give  her  undivided  atten- 
tion to  it.  If  the  operation  be  per- 
formed hastily  or  carelessly  the 
child  soon  learns  to  dread  it,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  a  few  pleasant  words,  a 
short  fairy  tale,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  the  operation  will  give  pleas- 
ure to  both  of  the  parties  concerned, 
and  the  beneficial  results  will  soon 
become  apparent. 

A  comb  is  an  implement  of  doubt- 
ful utility  in  the  nursery,  and  cer- 
tainly one  which  is  capable  of  doing 
as  much  harm  as  good.  For  parting 
the  hair  a  coarse  comb  with  blunt, 
rounded  teeth  may  be  used,  but  for 
dealing  with  the  inevitable  snarls 
which  so  often  occur  in  the  best- 
regulated  locks  a  brush  supple- 
mented by  gentle  fingers  should  only 
be  used.  Under  no  consideration 
should  a  comb  be  allowed  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  delicate  scalp  of  a 
child,  and  the  use  of  a  fine-toothed 
instrument  of  torture,  such  as  was 
formerly  in  vogue,  ought  in  this 
enlightened  age  to  be  relegated  from 
the  nursery  to  a  chamber  of  hor- 
rors. 

The  custom  of  wetting  the  hair 
before  combing  or  brushing  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  condemned  for 
various  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
the  nurse  who  is  permitted  to  dip  a 
brush  in  water  and  then  plaster  down 
the  hair  with  it,  will  never  spend  the 
amount  of  time  required  to  get  it 
smooth  by  the  proper  use  of  a  dry 
brush.  The  child's  head  will  there- 
fore fail  to  receive  the  thorough 
brushing  which  a  healthy  growth  of 
the  hair  demands.  In  the  next  place, 
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no  juvenile  hair  was  ever  improved  in 
appearance  by  having  the  curves  of 
graceful  confusion  transformed  into 
dripping  perpendicular  lines;  and, 
finally,  the  frequent  wetting  of  the 
hair  is  certain  to  make  it  harsh  and 
dry.  It  is  true  that  some  children 
have  hair  of  an  exceedingly  refrac- 
tory character,  reminding  one  of 
Jerry  Cruncher's  boy  "whose  head 
was  garnished  with  tenderer  spikes"; 
but  even  in  such  cases  the  frequent 
use  of  a  dry  brush  will  in  time  exert 
a  mollifying  influence  by  stimulat- 
ing the  supply  of  natural  oil.  When 
the  hair  is  very  harsh  the  sparing 
use  of  pomade  is  unobjectionable. 


The  cutting  of  children's  hair  is  a 
question  largely  controlled  by  the 
dictates  of  fashion.  The  prevalent 
idea  that  it  increases  the  growth  is 
not  founded  upon  careful  observa- 
tion, although  it  is  true  that  when 
the  hair  is  short  the  scalp  is  more 
readily  kept  in  good  condition. 
Something  might  be  said  in  praise  of 
long  braids  in  the  case  of  little  girls 
and  in  condemnation  of  long  curls  in 
the  case  of  little  boys — a  fashion 
which  elicits  the  admiration  of  fond 
mammas  and  the  scorn  or  ridicule 
of  other  small  boys;  but  this  would 
be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
article. 


ADENOIDS. 


BY  WILLIAM  MARTIN,  M.D.,  BRISTOL,  PA. 


This  subject  has  received  consider- 
able attention  during  recent  years, 
but  my  experience  is  that  there  are 
many  parents  who  do  not  know  the 
real  significance  of  adenoids,  thereby 
allowing  their  children  to  undergo 
an  unnecessary  amount  of  suffering. 
It  is  for  the  benefit  of  these  that  I 
shall  give  a  few  points  relating  to 
their  symptoms  and  other  details. 

The  growths  named  u  adenoids" 
appear  in  the  naso-pharyngeal  space, 
blocking  up  partially  or  entirely  the 
respiratory  canals  of  the  nose. 
They  may  occur  very  early  in  in- 
fantile life,  but  are  usually  found 
during  the  second  year  or  later. 
They  cannot  be  seen  except  by  the 
aid  of  the  rhinoscopic  mirror,  and 
then  only  if  the  child  can  be  per- 
suaded to  allow  the  examination. 
During  early  childhood  it  is  almost 


useless  to  attempt  an  examination  of 
this  kind,  and  physicians  more  fre- 
quently depend  upon  a  digital  ex- 
amination. When  adenoids  are 
present  in  early  infancy  they  act  as 
potent  factors  in  producing  the  con- 
dition of  malnutrition.  This  condi- 
tion may  last  throughout  childhood, 
in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  child. 
The  effect  is  primarily  produced  by 
the  blocking  of  the  nasal  respiration. 
During  the  nursing  period  the  in- 
fant must  stop  frequently  in  order 
to  draw  a  deep  breath,  and,  in  fact, 
as  breathing  must  be  accomplished 
through  the  mouth,  nursing  must 
necessarily  be  a  slow  and  discourag- 
ing process.  The  child,  tiring  of  the 
effort,  desists  before  being  satisfied, 
and  the  nutrition  is  interfered  with. 
With  this,  mouth-breathing  prevents 
the  proper  warming  and  moistening 
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of  the  air  inspired,  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  breathing  of  this 
kind  is  more  superficial  than  nasal 
respiration;  therefore  the  lungs  and 
bronchial  tract  suffer,  together  with 
the  blood,  which  does  not  become  suf- 
ficiently oxygenated. 

As  the  child  grows  older  the  chest 
becomes  more  and  more  shaped  to 
what  has  been  called  "chicken- 
breast."  This  is  the  result  of  im- 
perfect respirations,  which  do  not 
allow  the  proper  expansion  of  the 
chest.  The  breathing  during  sleep 
is  usually  loud  and  frequently  ac- 
companied by  snoring,  and  the  effort 
to  breathe  more  comfortably  pro- 
duces restlessness.  Other  features 
which  are  recognizable  as  being  al- 
most constant  are  "  sniffles,"  with 
a  very  annoying  watery  discharge 
from  the  nose,  and  colds,  which 
are  often  very  severe  and  intract- 
able. The  child  gradually  grows  list- 
less, and  even  stupid — largely  the  re- 
sult of  the  dulness  of  hearing,  which, 
in  turn,  is  the  result  of  the  pressure  of 
the  adenoid  mass  upon  the  Eustachian 
tubes.  The  face  narrows  and  assumes 
a  pinched  expression,  giving  the  child 
the  appearance  of  suffering  from  in- 
anition. As  the  little  one  grows,  and 
speech  is  inaugurated,  the  effect  is 
quite  manifest.  This  is  shown  by 
the*lack  of  tone  of  the  voice,  the  res- 
onance'chamber  of  thenaso-pharynx 
being  occluded  by  this  mass.  This 


also  interferes  with  the  volume  of 
the  voice.  When  the  child  reaches 
the  school  age  the  effect  of  adenoids 
is  most  apparent.  The  peculiar  ap- 
pearance of  the  face,  which  is  typi- 
cal, gives  the  impression  of  stu- 
pidity, and  this  is  increased  by  the 
effect  of  the  dulness  of  hearing, 
which  is  usually  a  concomitant,  and 
in  reality  does  very  materially  inter- 
fere with  the  child's  studies.  It  is 
no  misstatement  to  say  that  every 
physician  sees  many  of  these  cases, 
as  they  are  recognizable  at  a  glance 
and  the  condition  occurs  so  frequent- 
ly. I  wish  to  say  here  that,  being  a 
remediable  condition,  it  throws  great 
responsibility  upon  the  parents  of 
such  children,  and  also  upon  their 
family  physician,  for  it  might  be 
termed  gross  neglect  to  allow  a 
child  to  grow  up  with  this  condi- 
tion and  be  subjected  to  the  con- 
sequences. 

The  remedy  is  easy,  and  involves 
but  a  slight  operation.  If  done  early 
it  is  almost  invariably  successful  in 
relieving  the  chi  d  of  all  the  symp- 
toms. The  operation  simply  in- 
volves the  removal  of  the  mass. 
Healing  takes  place  rapidly,  and  as 
there  is  scarcely  any  risk  attendant 
upon  the  operation,  there  should  be 
no  delay  when  the  condition  is  rec- 
ognized. When  performed  upon  an 
infant  it  is  surprising  how  quickly  it 
instils  new  life  into  the  little  one. 
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NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply by  mail  to  question* 
concerning  ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any 
particular  case.  We  simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to  us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more 
or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems'"  are  inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of 
space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed  in  our  columns.  We  try  to 
answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry  in  the  next  issue 
after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


Overfeeding  as  a  Probable  Cause  of  Colic ; 
Fallacious  Symptoms  of  Worms. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  boy,  now  two  months  old,  is 
troubled  with  colic.  He  seems  well  and 
strong,  and  his  bowels  are  in  good  condition 
most  of  the  time.  He  nurses  every  two 
hours  through  the  day  and  once  or  twice 
during  the  night.  My  diet  does  not  make 
any  difference  to  him.  He  weighed  at  birth 
five  pounds  (nude).  When  one  month  old 
he  weighed  six  and  one-half  pounds,  and 
now  weighs  eight  and  one-half.  Is  the  gain 
sufficient?  Can  it  be  that  my  milk  does  not 
agree  with  him?  He  has  colic  frequently  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  nursing. 
His  hands  and  feet  are  always  cold,  except 
when  he  is  asleep. 

He  is  dressed  in  a  "  Gertrude  "  suit.  The 
first  garment  is  of  medium-weight  Canton 
flannel  and  the  other  garment  of  light  flan- 
nel. What  can  I  do  to  keep  his  feet  warm? 
I  do  not  like  to  use  stockings. 

My  little  girl,  thirty-eight  months  old, 
has  just  recovered  from  a  very  severe  at- 
tack of  dysentery.  She  had  nothing  to  eat 
for  fourteen  days  except  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
crust  coffee.  She  weighs  now  more  than 
she  ever  did  (thirty  pounds  dressed).  Is 
that  sufficient  weight?  She  picks  her  nose 
constantly.  Can  she  have  worms  after  such 
an  attack?  Her  breath  is  a  little  offensive 
once  in  a  while  when  she  first  wakes  morn- 
ings. These  are  the  only  symptoms  of 
worms  I  can  discover.  J.  S.  W. 

We  note  that  the  child  has  made 
satisfactory  gain.  It  is  expected 
that  an  infant  will  double  its  birth 
weight  in  five  months.     Yours  has 


gained  seventy  per  cent,  of  its  birth 
weight  in  two  months.  He  nurses 
every  two  hours  instead  of  two  and 
one-half,  which  would  be  bet- 
ter. He  should  nurse  but  once  at 
night.  Putting  his  rapid  gain  with 
his  frequent  feeding  and  the  gener- 
ally good  condition  of  the  bowels — 
the  only  facts  given — we  can  see  no 
cause  for  the  colic,  except  that  he  is 
probably  overfed.  We  suspect  that 
the  milk  would  be  more  digestible  if 
the  breast  had  a  little  more  rest.  A 
child  of  three  months  can  go  three 
hours  between  nursings.  As  for  the 
cold  feet,  you  would  better  put  the 
stockings  on  the  child,  even  if  you 
do  not  like  them. 

The  child  of  thirty-eight  months 
weighs  clothed  about  the  average  of 
a  child  of  its  age  unclothed.  Con- 
sidering its  recent  illness,  this  is  good 
enough.  The  symptoms  described 
we  take  to  mean  rather  a  disordered 
digestive  tract  than  worms.  Worms 
sometimes  are  associated  with  such 
disorders,  but  we  believe  that  it  is 
usually  the  latter  rather  than  the 
worms  which  cause  the  symptoms 
you  describe. 

Indigestion  Due  to  Overfeeding-. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

In  vain  have  I  appealed  to  the  best  medical 
authorities  in  our  own  village  and  in  a 
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neighboring  city;  I  therefore  come  to  Baby- 
hood. Our  baby  girl  was  plump,  round, 
and  apparently  well  at  birth.  She  had  no 
resource  but  the  bottle,  was  fed  fresh  cow's 
milk — 4  parts  milk,  i  part  cream,  10  parts 
water,  one  teaspoonful  of  which  was  lime- 
water,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  sugar  of  milk 
— every  two  hours  while  awake.  As  soon 
as  I  was  able  I  prepared  her  food,  attended 
to  her  bottle,  etc. 

The  first  week  she  did  not  sleep  well,  had 
some  colic,  the  second  week  more,  the  third 
more.  Since  then  it  has  been  chronic  and 
we  term  it  indigestion.  She  takes  her  al- 
lowance (4  ounces  at  first,  5  now),  then  begins 
to  cry,  then  to  gulp  up  sour  milk.  This 
continues  sometimes  at  intervals  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  till  the  next  bottle,  then 
the  process  is  repeated. 

On  advice  we  tried  Fairchild's  pepto- 
genic  powder,  but  the  result  was  the  same, 
and  constipation  followed.  We  then  tried 
malted  milk;  for  a  while  she  was  better,  then 
her  vomiting  increased.  Then  we  returned 
to  cow's  milk  prepared  as  before,  except 
that  we  gave  two  parts  of  cream  to  three  of 
milk,  and  at  three  months  added  one  part 
of  milk.  We  feed  now  from  two  and  one- 
half  to  three  hours,  as  the  cries  are  some- 
times stopped  only  by  feeding.  At  four- 
teen weeks  she  weighs  twelve  pounds; 
she  weighed  eight  pounds  at  birth.  She  is 
plump  and  of  good  color.  She  has  eczema 
of  the  scalp,  which  I  do  not  hope  to  cure 
till  her  digestion  improves. 

She  cries  as  soon  as  she  has  finished  her 
bottle,  and  seldom  ceases  until  laid  on  her 
stomach  and  the  wind  is  expelled.  She 
laughs  and  crows  a  minute  or  two,  then  be- 
gins to  fuss.  She  is  never  what  is  generally 
called  good. 

Does  she  have  too  little  food  ?  Are  the 
proportions  good  ?  What  causes  and  what 
will  prevent  the  vomiting  ? 

Galesville,  Wis.  Subscriber. 

The  usual  dose  for  a  child  in  its  first 
week  at  a  feeding  is  one  ounce  to  one 
and  one-half  ounces.  The  amount 
gradually  increases,  so  that  the 
average  baby  can  at  three  months 
take  about  four  ounces  at  a  dose. 


The  strength  of  the  mixture,  as  well 
as  we  can  estimate,  was  in  proteids 
about  double  the  proper  figure.  In 
short,  both  in  amount  and  strength, 
the  child  started  on  food  quite  up  to 
the  average  digestion  and  require- 
ments of  a  four-months  child.  It 
would  be  about  right  now.  But 
there  should  be  fewer  feedings,  i.  et, 
no  more  than  seven  in  six  hours,  even 
if  more  be  needed  at  a  dose.  Fortu- 
nately, the  child  has  not  been  made 
really  ill.  But  your  physician  should 
try  to  get  the  digestion  into  shape. 
The  amount  of  lime-water  used  has 
been  less  than  is  usual,  and  it  seems 
to  be  a  case  needing  more  than  the 
usual.  It  may  be  necessary  to  dilute 
the  food  temporarily.  The  symp- 
toms— colic  and  restless  sleep — are 
the  usual  ones  of  overfeeding,  and,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  that  is  the  cause 
of  the  baby's  troubles. 

The  Causes  of  Incontinence  of  Urine. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  want  to  ask  your  advice  about  my  little 
boy.  He  is  almost  three  years  old,  but  he 
wets  the  bed  every  night,  although  I  hold 
him  out  just  before  he  goes  to  bed,  and  also 
in  the  night. 

Through  the  day  he  sometimes  passes 
water  three  times  within  half  an  hour.  I 
could  not  put  him  in  drawers  till  a  few 
months  ago.  I  asked  my  doctor  about  him, 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  think  it  anything 
serious.  Still.it  is  very  annoying,  and  if 
anything  can  be  done  for  him  I  will  be 
greatly  obliged  if  you  can  tell  me  what  to 
do.  He  seems  to  be  in  fair  health,  so  I  do 
not  think  his  kidneys  can  be  diseased. 

Carmickaelst  Pa.  A.  S.  L. 

The  causes  of  incontinence  of  urine 
in  children  are  quite  various.  Ordi- 
narily there  seems  to  be  some  reason 
why  the  bladder  acts  at  once  as 
soon  as  the  desire  is  felt  and  no  time 
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is  allowed  in  which  to  give  notice. 
In  every  case  inquiry  should  be  made 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  organs  con- 
cerned (bladder  and  external  geni- 
tals, not  the  kidneys),  the  state  of 
the  digestion,  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  to  excitability,  as  to  local  irrita- 
tions, such  as  pin-worms  or  constipa- 
tion, and  to  many  other  things;  and 
if  a  cause  is  found  it  should  be  re- 
moved, if  practicable. 

A  Mixture  of  Doubtful  Value ;  A  Scantily- 
Fed  Baby ;  Probably  Useless  Breast- 
Feeding. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  desire  to  submit  the  case  of  my  ten- 
months-old  baby  girl  to  the  Nursery- Prob- 
lem column  of  your  magazine.    At  birth  she 
was  about  average  size  and  perfectly  well. 
She  never  nursed  a  very  great  quantity.  At 
three  months  she  seemed  rather  small  for 
her  age.  She  refused  to  nurse,  and  screamed 
as  if  in  extreme  pain,  the  moment  I  laid  her 
in  my  arms  to  nurse  her;  and  only  by  hold- 
ing her  until  she  fell  asleep  could  I  induce 
her  to  take  nourishment,  but  she  would  then 
do  so  without  any  discomfort.    This  lasted 
several  weeks.    At  the  end  of  that  time  she 
nursed  quietly,  but  still  took  only  a  small 
quantity.    At  seven  months  she  weighed 
twelve  pounds,   and  at  ten  months  but 
twelve  and  one-quarter  pounds.  Following 
my  physician's  advice,  I  continued  to  nurse 
her  without  giving  her  any  additional  food, 
as  she  seemed  perfectly  well,  strong,  and 
active,  and  as  good  and  happy  as  a  child 
could  be.    But  within  the  last  two  weeks  I 
have  decided  to  follow  my  own  judgment, 
notwithstanding  the  doctor's  advice,  and 
in  addition  to  nursing  her  about  twice  a 
day  and  two  or  three  times  during  the  night, 
feed  her  about  every  three  hours. 

I  take  from  the  top  of  a  quart  of  milk 
about  seven  tablespoons  of  cream,  dilute  it 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  thicken 
it  with  one  slice  of  powdered  toast.  I  add 
to  this  about  ten  teaspoons  of  malted  milk 
moistened  with  nearly  half  a  pint  of  water. 
This  does  not  make  all  together  more  than 
one  pint  of  food,  but  of  course  is  quite  thick. 


This  amount  lasts  through  the  day  and  is 
sufficient  for  about  five  feedings.  I  shall  be 
glad  of  your  opinion  as  to  this  course. 

(1)  Is  the  cream  sufficiently  diluted  with 
an  equal  amount  of  water  ? 

(2)  Is  one  slice  of  bread  too  much,  or  is  it 
undesirable  altogether  ? 

(3)  Is  the  quantity  of  malted  milk  used 
about  right  ? 

(4)  Is  the  entire  amount  of  food  sufficient 
for  one  day.' 

(5)  Shall  I  let  her  desire  for  the  food  be  a 
guide  to  the  amount? 

(6)  Do  you  advise  weaning  her  altogether? 
She  has  but  two  teeth,  has  never  been  sick, 
is  strong  and  happy. 

Areola,  III.  J.  A.  B  P. 

It  is  nearly  impossible  to  form  any 
clear  opinion  about  such  a  mixture; 
for  you  have  in  the  cream  a  mixture 
of  fat,  sugar,  and  proteids  in  uncer- 
tain proportion.  In  the  malted  milk 
the  same  elements  are  to  be  found, 
in  proportions  pretty  well  known,  but 
you  do  not  say  whether  the  teaspoon- 
fuls  are  level  or  heaping,  or  whether 
the  word  fl  about/'  which  modifies 
the  number  of  spoonfuls  of  cream 
and  malted  milk,  shows  variation  in 
number  or  in  fulness.  These  sub- 
stances are  diluted  first  by  "  about 
seven  tablespoonfuls  of  water,'-'  and 
again  with  "nearly  half  a  pint  of 
water, "  perhaps  eleven  ounces  in  all. 
We  will  answer  your  specific  ques- 
tions as  well  as  we  can. 

(1)  The  cream  is  diluted  by  the 
diluted  malted  milk  as  well  as  by  the 
"equal  amount  of  water." 

(2)  As  you  are  using  malted  milk, 
we  do  not  understand  what  the  toast 
powder  is  for  at  all.  The  malted 
milk  will  do  all  that  the  toast  can  for 
the  child. 

(3)  A  child  of  ten  months  has 
really  passed  beyond  the  need  of 
malted  milk,  and  would,  in  our  opin- 
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ion,  be  better  fed  on  good  creamy 
milk  ("  top  milk")  diluted. 

(4)  That  depends  on  how  much 
breast-milk  she  gets.  A  child  of  ten 
months  ordinarily  gets  five  meals  in 
twenty-four  hours,  of  about  eight 
ounces  each,  say  forty  ounces.  You 
give  your  child  five  meals  aggregat- 
ing not  more  than  a  pint — that  is  to 
say,  about  three  ounces  to  a  meal. 
If  she  is  content  with  such  small 
meals,  she  has  probably  been  accus- 
tomed to  get  along  on  a  very  small 
amount,  or  else  she  gets  so  much 
from  you  that  she  wants  very  little 
else.  What  you  write  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve the  former  more  likely. 

(5)  Not  altogether,  but  she  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  taking  larger 
meals  than  three  ounces. 

(6)  She  is  nearly  old  enough.  We 
cannot  see  of  what  use  a  breast,  ap- 
parently always  rather  scant  in  its 
supply,  can  be  after  the  child  is  a 
year  old. 

In  general,  we  should  say  that  we 
believe  that  she  will  do  best  on  a 
simple,  diluted  milk  food.  Thus,  for 
a  child  of  ten  months,  of  ordinary 
capacity  and  digestion,  we  should 
make  for  a  day's  supply  something 
like  this:  milk,  twenty  ounces;  cream 
(such  as  you  apparently  have),  five 
and  one-half  ounces;  water,  a  pint; 
sugar  of  milk,  one  and  three-quar- 
ter ounces.  But  whether  your  little 
one  can  take  it  we  do  not  know. 
Certainly  the  attempt  should  be 
made  carefully  and  gradually. 

Meat  in  Preference  to  Cereals ;  The  Need 
of  Solid  Food. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  is  twenty -three  months  old, 
weighs  twenty-nine  pounds,  has  seventeen 
teeth,  is  strong  and  lively,  and  has  walked 


since  he  was  one  year  old.  He  will  not  eat 
like  ordinary  children.  Toast  and  cereals 
seem  to  sicken  him,  potatoes  do  not  digest; 
meat  is'the  one  thing,  aside  from  pure  milk, 
that  he  craves. 

(1)  Is  it  necessary  for  a  child  of  his  age 
to  eat  solid  food  when  he  drinks  more  than 
a  quart  of  milk  per  day? 

(2)  Will  meat  hurt  him  when  he  craves  it 
so  much? 

(3)  Does  his  development  seem  sufficient 
for  a  child  of  his  age? 

Marysville,  O.  M.  R. 

(1)  It  is  desirable  that  he  learn  to- 
eat  bread  and  cereals,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  he  actually  needs  therru 
His  weight  is  beyond  the  average. 
His  teething  is  forward. 

(2)  He  can  have  meat  juice  or  a 
small  amount  of  scraped  or  fine4y 
cut  meat  once  a  day,  but  in  place  of 
milk  usually  given  at  that  meal. 
Perhaps  with  meat  juice  he  would 
eat  bread  crumbs. 

(3)  Yes,  so  far  as  you  give  the 
points. 

The  Cleaning  of  Defective  Teeth;  The 
Symptoms  of  Group;  Harmless  Frequency 
of  Bowel  Discharges. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Our  little  girl,  thirteen  months  old  and 
weighing  twenty-five  pounds,  has  ten  teeth. 
The  upper  front  four  have  turned  dark  near 
the  gums  and  have  the  appearance  of  tartar,, 
not  decay.  Her  mouth  is  washed  each 
morning  with  a  soft  cloth,  and  her  food  is 
what  Babyhood  suggests  for  her  age. 

(1)  Please  tell  me  what  causes  and  what 
will  remove  the  tartar. 

(2)  What  is  the  best  remedy  for  croup  ? 

(3)  When  she  was  a  very  young  baby, 
each  diaper  taken  off  had  the  smallest  pos- 
sible movement,  just  a  little  "spurt,"  and 
continued  this  way  for  the  first  three 
months.  She  was  breast-fed,  and  I  dieted 
myself,  to  see  if  that  would  do  any  good,  but 
it  was  the  same.  It  has  always  worried  me 
to  know  the  cause,  and  distressed  me  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  checked.    I  sent  for 
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the  family  physician  repeatedly,  but  his 
medicines  were  of  no  avail,  and  he  did  not 
seem  to  understand  it 

Please  tell  me  what  should  have  been 
done,  for  I  expect  another  confinement,  and, 
if  I  should  have  the  same  thing  to  contend 
with,  I  would  like  to  be  prepared. 

Alabama.  L.  A.  W. 

(1)  The  description  suggests  the 
rough  spots  due  to  imperfections  in 
the  enamel.  Tartar  generally  is  de- 
posited upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
teeth.  Tartar  can  be  scraped  off, 
leaving  the  tooth  clean  beneath. 
The  defect  in  the  enamel  leaves  de- 
pressed places  and  is  not  a  deposit  on 
the  tooth.  The  causes  of  the  defect 
are  ante-natal  as  a  rule.  Tartar  is 
deposited  from  the  saliva. 

(2)  Croup,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  suppose  you  use  the  word,  is  a 
symptom  rather  than  a  disease,  and 
its  commonest  cause  is  the  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx.  Its  chief  im- 
portance comes  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  another  croup — membranous 
in  character — which  is  a  grave  dis- 
ease, and  the  two  may  be  confounded. 
The  symptoms  of  catarrhal  or  "false'' 
croup  are  generally  promptly  re- 
lieved by  an  emetic,  by  hot  applica- 
tions to  the  throat  and  chest,  by 
steam  inhalations,  and  by  various 
other  domestic  devices.  The  com- 
monest emetic  for  household  use  is 
ipecac  in  the  form  of  the  syrup  or 
the  wine.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
certain  action,  without  the  irritating 
effects  of  some  of  the  more  rapid 
emetics. 

(3)  The  ailment  seems  to  have 
disquieted  you  unnecessarily.  If  we 
understand  you  correctly,  there  was 
no  undue  discharge  from  the  bowels, 
only  that  a  little  matter  passed  fre- 


quently. This  is  not  uncommon, 
especially  if  the  contents  of  the 
bowels  are  thin,  as  every  time  gas 
escapes  a  little  liquid  passes  also.  If 
this  is  the  only  disorder  it  does  no 
harm  to  the  child. 

Condensed  Replies. 
L.  M.  G.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— 
We  cannot  recommend  any  special 
food  as  particularly  adapted  to 
strengthen  the  teeth,  but  a  generally 
wholesome  diet  will  benefit  them. 
It  follows  that  whatever  is  known  to 
damage  the  teeth  must  be  avoided. 
We  presuppose  a  careful  attention  to 
the  toilet  of  the  teeth.  A  young 
child's  teeth  should  be  kept  clean  in 
very  much  the  same  way  as  an  adult's. 
The  child  should  become  early  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  a  tooth-brush, 
which  should  be  well  adapted  for  its 
purpose.  The  "Prophylactic"  is 
made  in  children's  sizes.  If  you  have 
reason  to  think  that  your  child's 
teeth  are  defective  in  structure,  and 
your  dentist  pronounces  the  enamel 
abnormally  thin,  we  fear  not  very 
much  can  be  done  for  those  that  are 
already  here,  but  later  ones  may  be 
cared  for  by  attention  to  diet  and 
general  health.  Lime  salts,  particu- 
larly the  phosphate,  are  useful  in 
such  cases. 

D.,  Montgomery,  Ala. — Cleansing 
lotions  safe  enough  for  domestic  use 
are:  (1)  carbolic  acid  (the  full- 
strength,  solution  formed  by  the 
liquefying  of  the  crystals),  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  to  a  pint  of  boiled  water  ; 
(2)  an  ounce  of  boric  acid  dissolved 
in  a  quart  of  boiled  water.  If  you 
remove  to  a  place  where  you  know 
that  you  cannot  expect  medical  aid, 
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it  would  be  well  to  have  a  box  of 
surgical  dressings  prepared  in  ad- 
vance. 

G.  U.,  Gardnertille,  Nev. — It  is 
not  easy  to  keep  the  feet  of  a  baby 
quite  warm  who  is  short-coated,  in 
your  climate.  Little  ones  who  are 
very  vigorous  often  have  the  feet 
and  hands  considerably  colder  than 
the  body  or  the  limbs.  The  best  way 
we  know  of  to  keep  them  warm  is  to 
have  the  shoes  and  stockings  very 
large,  to  make  sure  that  the  feet  are 
quite  warm  when  put  into  their  cov- 
erings, and,  if  this  alone  does  not 
succeed,  to  take  off  the  shoes  and 
stockings  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
rub  and  warm  the  feet,  and  re-clothe 
them.  See  also  that  the  napkins 
are  not  so  tight  as  to  prevent  exer- 
cise of  the  limbs. 

/.  M.,  De  Kalb,  Mo.— The  princi- 
pal objection  to  the  rocking  and  the 
other  manoeuvres  to  induce  sleep  is 
that  they  are  not  necessary,  and,  if 
begun,  must  usually  be  continued. 
The  child  is  not  benefited,  while  the 
mother  is  taxed.  Nevertheless,  the 
pleasure  of  putting  one's  baby  to 
sleep  in  the  arms  often  repays  the 
mother  for  the  tax  on  her  strength. 
And  in  view  of  the  generations  of 
our  cradle-rocked  ancestors,  we  can- 
not say  that  these  rhythmical  mo- 
tions are  usually  injurious. 

B.  A.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.— A 
child  a  year  old  in  April  ought  to  go 
easily  six  hours  without  food,  if  he 
sleeps  well,  and  he  can  probably  go 
ten.  If  he  goes  to  bed  very  early 
give  him  food  at  your  bed-time. 

M.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.—  The  sup- 
positories are  not  harmful,  and  are 


surely  preferable  to  the  prolonged 
constipation.  The  "  moral  hered- 
ity," as  manifested  by  the  frowning 
of  your  baby,  is  a  pure  phantom  of 
your  imagination. 

T.  R.  P.,  Kent,  Mich.— It  is  not 
so  much  a  question  of  gain  in  weight 
as  of  firmness  and  solidity  of  flesh. 
Unless  increasing  strength  comes 
with  the  increase  in  size,  you  cannot 
feel  that  the  child's  digestion  has 
completely  recovered  its  normal 
tone.  If  you  are  not  absolutely  sure 
of  the  quality  of  the  milk,  you  had 
better  sterilize  it,  especially  with  the 
approach  of  warmer  weather. 

N.  S.,  Springfield,  III. — You  ought 
to  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
pure  cow's  milk,  and  we  should  ad- 
vise you  to  get  it  mixed  rather  than 
from  a  single  animal.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  the  best  physicians,  in 
spite  of  the  popular  prejudice  in 
favor  of  the  milk  of  a  single  cow. 

K.  E.,  Pine  Grove,  O. — It  does  not 
follow  that  the  eruptions  are  due  to 
the  oatmeal.  It  was  probably  or- 
dered by  your  physician  in  order  to 
prevent  hard  curds  from  forming  in 
the  stomach.  Perhaps  you  had  bet- 
ter substitute  barley  water  for  the 
oatmeal  and  watch  the  result. 

H.  N.  T.,  Reading-ton,  N.  /.—We 
cannot  at  all  approve  of  your  meth- 
od of  (t  hardening  your  children. 
Young  children,  especially,  have  little 
power  of  resisting  cold,  and  on  this 
account  require  warm  clothing.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  against  allow- 
ing children  to  go  about,  even  in  the 
house,  with  bare  legs  and  knees,  ex- 
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posing  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
body  surface  to  constant  chilling. 
What  would  be  considered  very 
risky,  to  say  the  least,  in  adults, 
cannot  be  advisable  in  the  case  of 
children. 

B.,  Toledo,  O. — Soap  suppositories 
must  vary  in  strength  with  the  age  ; 
thus,  at  two  months  one  grain  of  soap 
to  ten  grains  of  cocoa  butter  is  the 
proper  proportion  ;  later  the  propor- 
tion of  soap  may  be  increased,  until 
at  one  year  it  is  five  grains  in  each 
suppository.  The  food  is  not  ordi- 
narily considered  constipating. 

/.  R.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. — The 
lime-water  or  barley-water  need  only 
be  used  when  curds  appear  in  the 
stools  or  are  expelled  by  vomiting. 
The  thickening  substances  exert  a 
merely  mechanical  effect;  they  get, 
as  it  were,  between  the  particles  of 
casein  during  coagulation,  prevent- 
ing their  running  together  and  form- 
ing large,  compact  masses.  We 
should  say,  add  one  part  of  lime- 
water  to  two  or  three  of  milk. 

P.N.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  you  will  be 
able  to  nurse  the  next  baby.  Begin 
to  coax  the  nipples  out  gently.  Rub 
them  gently  with  bland  oil  or  vase- 
line to  prevent  friction,  and  then 
carefully  draw  out  the  nipple.  If 
this  is  done  daily,  and  later — if  no 
irritation  is  excited — twice  daily,  you 
will  in  all  probability  have  a  suffi- 
ciently long  nipple  before  the  baby 
comes. 

S.,  Maiden,  Mass.— The  treatment 
of  "  snuffles  "  consists  in  keeping  the 
child's  general  health  in  the  best 


possible  condition,  in  avoidance  of 
heated  rooms  as  well  as  of  draughts 
and  chilling  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
if  the  trouble  persists,  in  local  treat- 
ment on  the  other.  But,  practically, 
in  a  child  so  young,  nothing  can  be 
done  beyond  careful  cleansing  of  the 
nostrils.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
"snuffles,"  depending  upon  consti- 
tutional causes,  which  may  be  cured 
by  proper  treatment. 

L.  P.  A.,  Nashville,  Tenn.— The 
only  danger  from  excessive  crying  is 
in  children  who  have  a  tendency  to 
rupture.  If  you  are  in  doubt,  have 
the  baby  examined  by  your  physi- 
cian; but  usually  a  hearty  cry  is  not 
dangerous,  though  trying  to  the 
mother. 

R.  P.  S.,  Oxford,  Neb.— Watch  the 
ankle  and  discourage  the  standing  as 
much  as  you  can.  If  she  persists, 
get  a  shoe  with  a  stiff  piece  in  the 
"  counter  "  to  support  the  ankle,  and 
if  the  trouble  continues  ask  medical 
advice. 

H.  A.,  Fitchville,  a— The  bread 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  chewed,  not 
softened  in  milk  and  washed  down, 
as  the  saliva  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  bread  to  insure  its 
digestion.  The  food  should  be 
given  exactly  in  the  proportions  in- 
dicated, unless  there  is  something  in 
the  child's  condition  to  warrant  a  de- 
parture from  the  printed  directions, 
and  that  only  a  physician  can  deter- 
mine. 

E.  M.  A.,  Montreal,  Canada. — 
Both  children  would  probably  be 
better  for  the  use  of  hypophosphites. 


HINDRANCES. 


When  we  hear  of  the  help  that 
children  are  to  their  parents,  do  we 
ever  think  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
us  are  constantly  putting  hindrances 
in  the  way  of  our  little  ones  ? 

The  first  hindrance  that  many  a 
new-born  babe  has  to  encounter  is 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  planned  for, 
or  even  desired.  Whatever  may  have 
been  our  plans,  it  is  manifestly  un- 
fair to  make  the  little  innocent  suffer 
because  of  our  disappointment.  As 
soon  as  it  is  certain  that  the  infant 
stranger  has  started  on  his  way  to 
our  home,  it  is  surely  best  for  all  con- 
cerned if  we  determine  to  make  the 
most  of  it,  and  then  go  a  step  farther 
and  try  to  look  forward  with  true 
parental  love  to  the  new  cares  and 
duties  that  await  us,  moulding  our 
own  lives  in  such  a  way  that  our  con- 
duct will  in  no  wise  be  a  hindrance  to 
the  fresh  young  life  that  owes  its 
existence  to  us.  Many  fond  parents 
who  look  expectantly  for  the  dear  lit- 
tle one  as  to  a  blessing,  nevertheless, 
through  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
health,  so  live  that  the  young  life  is 
hindered  in  its  growth  or  passes 
away,  leaving  desolation.  One  would 
think  that  in  this  enlightened  age  no 
one  need  be  uninformed  as  to  the 
right  ways  of  living.  The  difficulty 
often  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  allow 


less  important  matters  to  monopolize 
our  time  and  fill  our  thoughts. 

It  is  an  old  truth  that  the  parent  and 
teacher  should  insist  on  having  obedi- 
ence, but  herein  many  a  well-mean- 
ing parent  puts  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  his  child.  We  often  hear 
parents  say:  "  I  can't  make  my  child 
eat  this  or  that,"  adding — though 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
revealing  the  secret  of  the  whole 
matter — "  I  don't  blame  him,  for  I 
don't  like  these  things  either How 
can  we  teach  our  children  to  control 
their  appetite  when  we  don't  control 
our  own  ?  Why  should  any  one, 
much  less  a  delicate  child,  eat  un- 
wholesome food  and  such  as  will 
hinder  him  in  controlling  his  pas- 
sions ?  Too  few  of  our  temperance 
women  realize  that  many  a  man's 
drinking  habits  arose  from  exciting 
food  given  him  in  his  youth.  Why 
not  cultivate  in  infancy  an  appetite 
for  nourishing  food  ?  Is  it  fair  to 
whip  or  otherwise  punish  a  child  for 
an  exhibition  of  ill-temper,  when  we 
consider  that  it  was  probably  caused 
by  an  overdose  of  meat  or  the  lack 
of  nourishing  food  or  sufficient  sleep? 

The  thoughtful  mother  will  not  al- 
ways insist  that  her  child  drop  his 
play  instantly  and  obey  her  com- 
mands,  but,  by  entering  into  his 
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•crude  thoughts  and  games,  will  give 
him  in  her  own  conduct  a  living  ex- 
ample of  the  Golden  Rule.  From 
the  kindergarten  plays  we  learn  that 
the  child  is  to  be  led  gently  from  one 
idea  to  another,  neither  left  to  his 
own  devices  nor  hindered.  He  needs 
to  be  guided  and  assisted  even  in  his 
play,  so  that  his  young  life  may  be  a 
good  start  toward  a  systematic  whole. 
For  instance,  if  it  is  Johnny's  bedtime, 
he  is  not  to  be  told  to  immediately 
drop  everything  and  run  to  bed.  He 
may  be  playing  store,  and  his  cus- 
tomers' orders  have  not  all  been  filled, 
and  the  horse  must  needs  be  put  into 
the  stable.  Kindly  helping  him  to 
carry  out  his  idea  with  more  expedi- 
tion than  he  would  have  employed, 
is  not  humoring  the  child,  but  show- 
ing him  due  consideration.  His 
plighted  honor  to  his  imaginary  cus- 
tomers is  not  compromised,  and  his 
feeling  of  kindness  to  animals  is  not 
weakened,  and  from  being  shown 
consideration  he  learns  to  be  con- 
siderate to  others.  To  be  sure,  at 
another  time  it  will  be  so  planned 
that  the  little  fellow  is  warned  of  the 
approach  of  his  bedtime,  so  that  no 
unnecessary  delay  need  occur. 

Irritating  interruption  of  a  child's 
pursuits  is  sometimes  due  to  the  self- 
ishness of  parents  or  others.  The 
child  is  engaged  in  play  or  some  as- 
signed task,  but  is  called  away  to  do 
this  or  that  errand.  He  is  thus  hin- 
dered from  learning  one  of  his  most 
difficult  lessons,  that  of  perseverance. 
Who  can  forgive  the  parents  who 
keep  the  older  children  from  school, 
that  they  may  carry  the  younger  ones 
about  until  their  little  shoulders 
have  become  rounded  and  their 
minds  dulled  ?     The  mother  of  a 


large  family  will  ask  how  this  is  to  be 
avoided.  Less  time  devoted  to  dress- 
ing the  body,  and  more  to  cultivating 
the  heart  and  the  mind  in  a  sound 
body — this  will  solve  the  problem  in 
very  many  families.  Indeed,  we  must 
teach  our  children  to  help  and  be 
useful,  yet  in  no  way  are  we  excus- 
able in  being  a  hindrance  to  these 
little  lives  so  sacredly  entrusted  to  us. 
Could  we  parents  only  find  the  true 
sweet  life  to  be  led  with  our  children ! 
Many  a  tired  and  overworked  mother, 
with  cross  and  selfish  children,  might 
have  been  a  patient  and  true  mother, 
with  sweet-tempered  and  loving  chil- 
dren, had  she  checked  the  desire  to 
equal  or  outdo  her  neighbor  in  tem- 
poral things.  Some  mothers  find 
time  to  instruct  and  play  with  their 
children  while  they  are  young,  but 
later  find  it  easier  to  leave  them  to 
seek  entertainment  in  the  street. 
Daily  association  with  the  street 
gamin  is  sure  to  dwarf  the  moral  de- 
velopment of  the  child,  no  matter 
how  good  his  earlier  training. 

One  of  the  many  ways  in  which  we 
are  hindrances  to  our  children  arises 
from  our  shirking  the  duty  of  teach- 
ing them — teaching  them  to  work, 
to  help  themselves,  and  to  have  the 
right  spirit.  We  find  it  much  easier 
to  do  a  piece  of  work  ourselves  than 
to  see  to  it  that  the  child  learns  how 
to  do  it  properly.  Certainly,  for  a 
mother  to  insist  that  her  little  daugh- 
ter shall  each  day  accomplish  a  set 
thing  in  the  domestic  line,  not  only 
takes  much  more  time  than  she  would 
spend  in  doing  it  herself,  but  it  also 
demands  a  considerable  amount  of 
patience.  Nevertheless,  the  mother 
who  shrinks  from  these  duties  is 
blocking  the  progress  of  her  child 
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and  heaping  up  troubles  for  herself 
in  the  future.  One  mother  thinks 
she  is  showing  her  love  for  .  her 
daughter  when  she  says  she  is  "  too 
fair  to  wash  dishes, "  or  makes  some 
similar  simple  remark.  Have  we  not 
all  learned  lessons  from  doing  things 
which  we  did  not  like  to  do  ?  More- 
over, is  it  necessary  that  duties  should 
be  considered  unpleasant?  The 
school  teacher  endeavors  in  every 
way  to  make  the  studies  interesting 
and  pleasing;  cannot  we  parents  take 
similar  pains  in  the  teaching  of  home 
duties  ? 

A  great  aid  in  this  way  lies  in 
teaching  the  young  child  to  help 
himself.  The  two-year-old  can  just 
as  well  hang  his  bib  on  the  back  of 
his  high-chair  before  climbing  down, 
and  can  carry  his  cup  and  spoon  into 
the  kitchen,  instead  of  having  a  little 
black  girl  at  his  call.  He  will  thus 
early  learn  to  take  an  interest  in 
home  affairs,  and  the  little  tasks  as- 
signed him,  increasing  with  his  years, 
will  bring  pleasure  instead  of  care, 


and  when  he  becomes  the  head  of  a 
household  his  wife  will  not  need  to 
complain  that  "  Charlie  knows  so  lit- 
tle of  what  is  expected  of  a  home- 
keeper."  The  father  can  teach  his 
boys  and  girls  to  climb  and  to  swim, 
and  thus  train  them  to  help  them- 
selves when  in  danger.  A  parent's 
interest  in  a  child's  daily  lessons  is 
an  incalculable  stimulant  to  worthy 
effort,  while  lack  of  interest  or  of  a 
manifestation  of  interest  has  hin- 
dered many  a  bright  young  life  from 
enjoying  the  great  advantage  that  a 
higher  education  gives.  Thus,  step 
by  step,  the  sympathizing  mother  se- 
cures and  keeps  her  daughter's  con- 
fidence, and  the  father  the  son's,  in 
every  matter  pertaining  to  their 
present  and  their  future  life,  and  thus 
they  bring  it  about  that  the  parents 
of  the  next  generation  are  not  hin- 
dered in  securing  that  preparation 
which  they  need  if  they  are  to  be  a 
blessing  to  their  offspring. 

Alma  Hempel  Lewis. 


NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


Hints  for  Managing-  a  Colicky  Baby. 

Can  we  do  anything  for  her  ?  This 
is  what  we  have  done  for  her  with 
great  success: 

1.  Keep  a  small  bottle  especially 
for  hot  water.  Give  the  baby,  when 
evidently  in  pain,  as  much  hot  water 
as  she  will  take  from  the  bottle,  as 
hot  as  can  be  taken.  If  the  pain  is 
persistent,  put  a  little  sugar  and  an 
asafcetida  pill  in  the  hot  water.  The 
asafcetida  will  help  pass  off  the  gas 
and  will  injure  in  no  way. 

2.  Be  sure  that  the  baby's  feet  and 


legs  are  warm.  A  colicky  baby 
should  not  be  left  barefooted  even 
in  warm  weather.  Stockings,  not 
socks,  of  silk,  cotton,  or  wool,  accord- 
ing to  temperature,  should  reach 
above  the  knee  and  be  pinned  by 
small  safety  pins  to  the  napkin. 

3.  If  the  colic  accompanies  consti- 
pation, heat  a  little  olive  oil  in  a  tin 
cup  and  rub  it  on  the  abdomen,  as 
hot  as  can  be  borne  by  the  hand,  and 
then  cover  the  abdomen  with  a  heat- 
ed flannel. 

4.  Be  patient.     If   carefully  and 
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regularly  fed,  the  colicky  baby  will,  at 
the  mature  age  of  four  or  five 
months,  become  the  quiet  baby, 
sleeping  all  night  and  enjoying  life 
as  much  as  her  parents  enjoy  her. 

Florence  Smith  Hoyt. 

Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago. 
Hints  for  the  Bedtime  Hour. 

I  do  not  write  in  excuse  for  rocking 
the  baby,  but  to  those  whose  babies, 
like  mine,  were  rocked  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  to  tell  how  I  broke  the  un- 
comfortable habit  without  straining 
the  bedtime  relations  between  my 
child  and  me. 

Almost  invariably  I  lay  down  to 
nurse  my  baby.  It  was  a  time  of  rest 
and  comfort  for  us  both.  Evening 
was  the  time  of  discomfort  for  us. 
Then  rocking,  trotting,  and  anything 
to  allay  the  discomfort  of  the  demon 
colic  was  indulged  in.  Not  till  wean- 
ing time  did  the  digestion  improve, 
and  then  the  habit  of  mother's  arms 
was  formed.  I  weaned  Baby  directly 
to  the  cup,  and  when  the  process  was 
complete  I  tried  to  get  him  to  go  to 
sleep  in  bed,  with  me  beside  him. 
At  first  he  cried,  and  I  took  him  up 
immediately,  but  he  soon  began  to 
understand  and  to  prefer  the  bed  to 
the  rocking  chair. 

Until  my  boy  was  two  years  old 
and  more,  I  did  not  try  to  change  this 
state  of  things.  The  fifteen  minutes 
of  lying  down  and  singing  him  to 
sleep  was  a  welcome  break  and  a  de- 
sirable rest.  Then,  as  Baby  William 
began  to  talk  fluently,  I  found  my 
presence  was  a  disadvantage  and 
prolonged  his  wakeful  hours.  An- 
other weaning  process  must  be  gone 
through.  We  all  acknowledge  the 
power  of  the  bedtime  hour — how  the 
heart  opens  as  at  no  other  period, 


how  even  with  very  young  children 
things  can  be  said  and  explained  that 
could  have  such  effect  at  no  other 
time.  I  did  not  dare  to  risk  breaking 
this  golden  thread  of  confidence  in 
the  abrupt  manner  recommended  by 
many  mothers — "  Leave  him  alone; 
he  won't  cry  more  than  two  or  three 
nights."  Three  nights  to  listen  to 
heartbroken  cries  from  a  child  who 
was  taught  that  mother  was  a  safe 
refuge,  a  confidant  and  help  in  any 
time  of  need!  It  seemed  to  me  un- 
told harm  might  be  done  by  the  time 
the  child  realized  that  at  one  hour 
mother  must  not  be  appealed  to, 
no  matter  what  distorted  visions 
i  should  rise  from  the  tired  brain.  My 
boy  was  fine  in  physique  and  healthy 
in  mind,  but  I  feared  a  shock  to  his 
loving  trust.  House-cleaning  was  at 
hand,  and  a  thought  came  to  me. 

In  a  little  room  adjoining  my  bed- 
room I  stood  Baby's  big  cottage  crib, 
and  as  I  put  it  in  order  I  talked  to  him 
about  it:  William  was  a  big  boy 
and  should  have  a  room  all  his  own. 
His  toys  should  be  kept  here;  here 
he  would  wash  and  dress  in  the 
morning;  those  pictures  I  tacked  to 
the  wall  —  culled  from  illustrated 
magazines — were  his.  Mother  would 
hear  him  call  when  he  needed  her, 
from  her  own  room. 

He  was  all  interest,  and  very  proud 
of  the  finished  room.  Willingly  he 
climbed  into  his  crib  at  night,  while  I 
sat  in  a  chair  beside  him  and  sang 
him  to  sleep.  When,  in  a  few  days, 
the  strangeness  had  worn  off,  I  re- 
treated to  the  next  room,  after  the 
good-night  kiss,  and,  still  singing  to 
him,  made  him  contented  with  my 
absence.  Soon  he  forgot  to  ask  for 
the  singing,  and  with  a  good-night, 
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and  a  "Now  go  away,  mother," hap-  absence  is  enough— he  falls  quietly 

pily  talked  himself  to  sleep.    Thus  I  to  sleep.    So  confidence  remains  un- 

helped  him  wean  himself,  without  strained,  and  no  tiny  seed  has  been 

a  minute's  feeling  of  estrangement,  sown  to  obscure  the  insight  into  my 

Still,  if  a  "big  bear"  born  of  indiges-  child's  mind  which  will   be  so  im- 

tion  or  overtired  brain  comes  to  haunt  portant  as  growth  takes  him  out  into 

the  darkened  room,  he  does  not  fear  the  world  of  school  and  play, 
to  call  me,  and  my  assurance  of  its  Ada  B.  Stevens. 


NURSES  OR  MOTHERS'  ASSISTANTS? 


I  feel  tempted  to  give  my  own  ex- 
perience in  the  matter  of  "mothers' 
assistants,"  as  I  think  both  sides  of 
such  an  important  question  should 
be  fully  considered. 

I  had  an  unusually  colicky  baby 
and  felt  that  I  must  have  assistance. 
My  mother  and  I  were  completely 
worn  out  from  six  or  seven  months 
of  nursing.  The  baby's  trouble  was 
growing  less  violent,  but  he  needed 
much  care  yet,  and  I  dreaded  trust- 
ing him  to  an  ordinary  nurse.  It 
seemed  to  me  providential  that  I 
thought  of  a  young  girl  who  was 
then  in  town.  She  had  at  one  time 
lived  in  a  friend's  family,  and  had 
been  a  nurse  to  the  invalid  mother 
of  another,  but  she  had  had  a  long 
rest.  She  was  in  urgent  need  of 
money,  and  although  I  rather 
dreaded  proposing  my  plan  to  her, 
I  did  so.  She  finally  agreed  to  come 
for  the  summer  for  certain  wages, 
and  "if  she  could  eat  at  the  same 


table  with  the  family  and  be  treated 
as  her  education  and  lady-like  ap- 
pearance entitled  her  to  be."  Such  a 
relief  as  we  felt  when  she  was  actu- 
ally installed!  She  was  a  good 
Christian  girl  and  perfectly  trust- 
worthy, and,  while  I  had  my  mis- 
givings, I  was  determined  to  give 
the  "lady  help"  experiment  a 
thorough  trial.  Her  room  was  small, 
but  the  same  formerly  occupied  by 
my  grown  son,  and  we  freshened 
it  up  with  clean  toilet  appointments, 
new  curtain,  and  on  her  table  was 
a  pretty  book  as  a  gift  from  the 
baby. 

But  the  result  was  far  from  satis- 
factory She  was  greatly  averse  to 
taking  the  baby  out  in  his  carriage — 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  keeping 
a  nurse,  as  the  weather  was  delight- 
ful. She  seemed  also  averse  to  tak- 
ing the  baby  away  from  me  at  all, 
even  when  I  had  callers;  and  if  she 
was  not  treated  by  my  callers  and 
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talked  to  as  I  was,  she  was  either 
sullen  or  very  much  hurt.  This 
manner  was  so  noticeable  that  I 
could  not  but  feel  uncomfortable. 
To  make  her  more  contented  I  gave 
her  all  her  evenings  after  supper,  al- 
though it  was  a  most  inconvenient 
time  for  me  to  care  for  the  baby  in 
warm  weather.  Once  a  caller  stayed 
an  unusually  long  time,  and,  as  the 
baby  was  very  fussy  and  fretful,  I  had 
her  keep  him  in  another  room,  al- 
though the  time  had  encroached  on 
hers.  I  spoke  pleasantly  about  it 
when  I  relieved  her,  but  her  manner 
was  most  unpleasant. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month  she 
decided  that  she  had  better  go  to  a 
cousin,  instead  of  waiting  until  fall, 
hoping  to  obtain  a  situation  as  hos- 
pital nurse,  though  the  time  was  in- 
definite. We  told  her  that  we  did 
not  wish  to  interfere  with  her  inter- 
ests, but  if  she  would  stay  with  us 
through  the  summer  we  would  al- 
most double  her  wages,  so  con- 
vinced were  we  that  we  could  do  no 
better.  She  burst  into  tears  at  the 
proposition  and  soon  left  for  her 
destination. 

I  must  add  that  we  took  a  real 
interest  in  her,  my  mother  doing 
much  to  fix  over  and  make  new 
dresses  and  hats  for  her,  and  we 
talked  to  her  about  books  and  her 
own  experiences;  and  I  always  re- 
lieved her  of  the  care  of  the  baby 
during  the  long  summer  afternoons. 
She  was  always  an  unwilling  helper, 
half  the  time  having  an  injured  air 
very  trying  to  those  about  her.  As 
I  had  a  woman  for  general  work, 
and  had  all  my  washing  and  the 
baby's  ironing  done  out  of  the  house, 
my  nurse  had  no  u  menial "  duties 


thrust  upon  her,  and  was  asked  only 
what  a  daughter  of  the  house  would 
be  called  upon  to  do. 

Now,  with  a  reliable,  steady  col- 
ored girl  of  barely  twenty,  we  look 
back  upon  that  month  of  Maria's 
reign  as  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
This  girl,  a  little  younger  than  the 
other,  does  much  more,  is  much 
"  handier  "  with  the  baby,  is  never 
sulky,  has  quiet,  respectful  manners, 
and  is  devoted  to  her  charge,  and  he 
to  her.  She  has  never  deserted  me 
a  day  (except  twice,  when  permission 
was  asked  to  attend  Sunday-school 
conventions),  is  always  promptly  on 
hand  early  in  the  morning,  and 
stays  until  after  the  baby's  simple 
supper  in  the  evening  ;  in  summer, 
later.  After  much  testing  she  has 
proved  herself  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy and  kind. 

I  have  two  friends  whose  expe- 
rience with  still  younger  nurses  has 
been  equally  satisfactory. 

It  is,  of  course,  natural  for  one  to 
speak  from  one's  own  personal  ex- 
perience, but  those  who  advocate 
mothers'  assistants  must  be  willing 
to  grant  that  others  as  conscientious 
and  as  willing  as  they  have  tried  the 
experiment  and  found  it  futile. 
With  all  nurses  the  mother  must  al- 
ways be  the  principal,  the  ever- 
watchful  caretaker.  But  every 
mother  needs  the  assistance  of  some 
one  younger,  stronger,  and  willing 
in  the  care  of  active,  restless,  mis- 
chievous babies.  Too  many  de- 
mands are  already  made  upon  the 
American  mother  to  make  it  possible 
for  her  to  be  the  constant  and  only 
caretaker  of  her  little  ones. 

Rhodes  Campbell. 
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OCCUPATIONS 

The  Land  of  the  Paper  Dolls. 

The  recent  articles  in  Babyhood 
on  the  subject  of  "  Nursery  Pas- 
times" recalled  to  my  mind  one  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  some  chil- 
dren of  my  acquaintance  used  to 
amuse  themselves.  They  lived  upon 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  far  removed 
from  civilization  and  entirely  cut  off 
from  other  children,  but  they  never 
needed  nor  desired  any  other  society 
than  that  of  each  other  and  their 
very  unusually  cultivated  and  clever 
parents.  These  young  people,  three 
boys  and  two  girls  ranging  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  four  years, 
led  an  existence  full  of  energy,  in- 
terest, and  romance,  in  the  adven- 
tures of  a  large  family  of  paper  dolls 
they  possessed. 

The  dolls  were  real  people  to  them ; 
they  lived  a  regular  life  divided  into 
periods,  such  as  a  week  counting  a 
year,  a  day  a  week,  an  hour  a  day, 
etc.,  etc.  They  were  born,  loved, 
married,  died,  and  were  buried — all 
in  as  realistic  a  fashion  as  possible 
to  their  little  owners.  They  built 
them  cities — regularly  surveyed  and 
laid  out  by  the  oldest  boy— with 
streets  paved  with  pebbles,  stores, 
theatres,  a  court-house  containing 
archives,  legal  documents,  etc.,  etc. 
Their  three  cities  were  named  sev- 
erally Chaillu  (after  the  African  ex- 
plorer), Marietta,  and  the  third,  a 
winter  town  up  in  the  garret,  ro- 
mantically, "Entre  les  Murailles." 

Occasionally  they  would  have 
elections  and  great  excitement  in 
the  paper  community,  with  political 


AND  PASTIMES. 

meetings,  elections,  speeches,  cam- 
paign hits,  etc.,  etc.,  when  the  dolls 
would  be  carried  gravely  to  the  polls 
(always  a  veritable  pole),  and  made 
to  deposit  there  a  paper  containing 
the  name  of  their  chosen  candidate. 

The  names  were  always  of  very 
high-flown  character,  taken  from 
the  novels  of  which  the  children 
heard  snatches  read  aloud  by  their 
elders.  I  remember  a  campaign 
song  to  rally  the  masses,  heading 
their  journal  entitled  the  Chaillu 
Gazette,  beginning  : 

"  Vote  for  Navarre!    Vote  for  Navarre! 
Let  him  Chief  Justice  be! 
Come  all  ye  people  near  or  far; 
No  better  man  you'll  see!" 

Each  of  the  children  had  a  sepa- 
rate clan  of  dolls,  the  vicissitudes 
and  adventures,  intermarriages  and 
quarrels  of  which  formed  the  theme 
of  many  a  long,  imaginative  tale. 
Some  of  the  names  were  unique, 
such  as  that  of  the  chosen  family 
belonging  to  the  little  four-year-old, 
youngest  of  the  party.  I  can  see 
her  now,  with  grief  depicted  upon 
her  countenance,  rushing  one  day  to 
an  older  child,  crying  :  "  O  Willie, 
come  quick!  Mr.  Perks  of  Whistle- 
ton's  house  is  on  fire."  Sure  enough, 
the  diminutive  shingle  villa  was  a 
heap  of  ashes  before  the  tin  fire  en- 
gine was  gotten  into  play  to  quench 
the  raging  flames. 

The  vagaries  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  this  little  company  of  chil- 
dren were  a  constant  grief  to  the 
more  enlightened  elder  ones.  I  re- 
member the  disgust  painted  on  their 
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faces  when  one  of  the  little  ones, 
showing-  me  the  court-house  of 
Chaillu,  remarked  gravely,  pointing 
to  a   small   china  image:  "That, 

Cousin  L  ,  is  the  statue  of  Diana, 

before  which  we  usually  marry  our 
couples!"  And  just  as  I  was  leaving 
this  happy  mountain  home  there  was 
a  division  in  the  camp  because  the 
younger  ones  wished  to  introduce 
Mormonism  among  the  dolls,  this 
desire  having  arisen  from  their  see- 
ing a  "real  live  Mormon"  who  called 
to  interview  their  father.  I  imagine, 
however,  that  the  '-'powers  that 
were"  put  a  summary  period  to  this 
lively  suggestion  of  the  juvenile  in- 
tellect. 

Their  ideas  were  certainly  some- 
what advanced  for  their  age  and 
time;  for  although  this  was  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  they  had  already 
the  doctrine  of  women's  rights  quite 
well  developed  in  their  miniature 
community,  many  of  the  candidates 
in  their  political  elections  being 
women  dolls,  and  usually  the  suc- 
cessful ones. 

Whenever  any  of  the  accidents 
and  disasters  occurred  to  which  pa- 
per dolls  are  unfortunately  liable, 
the  unlucky  sufferer  was  put  to  bed 
with  pneumonia,  brain  fever,  spine 
trouble,  or  some  other  disease,  ac- 
cording to  the  portion  of  its  anatomy 
afflicted,  and  in  time,  after  the  at- 
tentive ministrations  of  the  village 
doctor,  would  appear  pasted  up  and 
pronounced  cured,  or  else  carefully 
enclosed  in  a  paper  coffin  and  buried 
with  all  the  pomp  and  paraphernalia 
of  funeral  rites  they  could  devise. 

Their  dolls  were  real  beings  to  these 
children,  not  made  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  occasional  and  differing 


romances,  but  owning  a  separate  in- 
dividuality and  carrying  on  a  con- 
tinued existence  through  many  and 
various  stages.  S. 

The  Intelligent  Choice  of  Pastimes. 

Much  of  the  material  given  to  chil- 
dren, says  Mrs.  Langzettel  in  the 
Kindergarten  Magazine,  is  aimless, 
and  is  given  simply  to  pass  the  time, 
without  any  definite  object  in  rela- 
tion to  possible  gain  for  the  child. 
Before  the  age  of  two  and  one- 
half  or  three  years  the  child  can 
scarcely  accomplish  definite  results 
in  the  work  of  his  hands;  but  he 
does  desire  to  repeat  the  various  oc- 
cupations of  sewing,  writing,  cutting, 
and  numerous  household  duties  which 
come  daily  under  his  notice.  Out  of 
this  impulse  to  repeat  things  grows 
the  desire  for  real  work  in  later  life, 
and  the  fostering  of  the  same  is  one 
of  the  privileges  of  motherhood.  For 
instance,  stringing  the  contents  of 
mother's  button  bag  was  an  occupa- 
tion dear  to  the  heart  of  every  old- 
fashioned  child,  and  seeing  the  string 
grow  longer  and  longer  increased 
the  sense  of  pleasure  derived  from 
viewing  one's  own  handiwork.  At 
a  later  period  glass  beads,  daisy 
chains,  leaf  chains,  and  a  variety 
of  forms  supplant  the  button  box. 
They  may  also  be  supplemented  by 
wooden  beads  of  various  sizes,  forms, 
and  colors.  With  these  and  a  shoe- 
string many  an  experience  in  form, 
color,  and  number  may  be  gained. 
By  a  judicious  oversight  the  child 
may  grow  from  a  simple,  reflex  re- 
action against  materials  to  a  con- 
scious selection  and  mastery  of  the 
same.  Let  there  be  a  gradual  growth 
from  day  to  day  in  the  selection  of 
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color,  form,  or  number,  and  the  com- 
binations of  one  with  the  other. 
Let  there  be  clear  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  child  as  to  what  he  is  at- 
tempting. Shall  it  be  all  red  beads 
to-day  or  one  red  and  one  white  bead? 
Shall  it  be  round  beads  or  square 
beads,  and  how  many  of  each  ?  In- 
numerable combinations  will  suggest 
themselves  as  each  chosen  task  is  ac- 


complished, and  out  of  the  chaos  of 
beads  carelessly  strung  may  grow 
more  and  more  regularity  and  beauty. 
Thus  one  may  pass  from  simple 
amusement  to  true  activity,  and  enjoy 
a  well-earned  recognition.  Beware 
of  things  which  only  amuse.  The 
real  test  educationally  is  what  arouses 
a  child's  self-activity  and  causes  an 
action  of  the  will. 


NAUGHTY  CHILDREN. 


Mrs.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  of 
the  University  of  California,  read  re- 
cently an  interesting  paper  on  the 
above  subject  before  an  audience  of 
educators  at  Los  Angeles. 

Whether  a  child  is  really  naughty 
or  not,  in  any  given  instance,  depends 
on  the  point  of  view.  Most  of  us  can 
remember  times  when  we  ourselves 
were  called  naughty  by  censorious 
elders,  although  to  ourselves  we 
were  nothing  of  the  sort.  If  our 
command  of  language  nad  been 
equal  to  the  tumult  of  our  feelings, 
we  should  have  said  that  we  were 
deeply  injured;  we  were  engaged  in 
the  endless  battle  for  human  rights, 
and  our  elders  were  arrayed  against 
us.  "For  myself,"  says  Mrs.  Brown, 
"  I  can  remember  other  instances  in 
which  I  was  fully  conscious  of  my 
own  naughtiness.  I  wanted  to  be 
naughty,  and  doubtless  I  succeeded 
admirably." 

Let  us  see  why  the  child  some- 
times thinks  he  is  injured  when 
those  who  are  better  informed  call 
him  naughty.  Our  goodness  and 
badness  arise  out  of  our  relations 
with  other  persons.  The  type  of  all 
badness  is  selfishness.     Badness  is 


essentially  the  exalting  of  the  lesser 
above  the  greater;  the  preferring  of 
the  immediate  interests  of  the  one  or 
the  few  to  the  permanent  good  of 
all.  Now,  the  view  of  little  children 
is  not  only  narrow,  but  fragmentary 
and  perpetually  shifting.  One  of 
them  will  be  found  now  self-cen- 
tred to  the  last  degree,  ready  to 
sacrifice  everything  in  the  world, 
whether  belonging  to  himself  or  to 
others,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of 
a  mess  of  sticky  candy;  again,  the 
same  child  will  seem  to  take  a  view 
perfectly  chimerical  in  its  breadth 
and  elevation.  There  are  times  when 
a  child  sees  so  clearly  the  immediate 
object  of  his  desire,  and  is  so  blind 
to  everything  else,  that  whatever 
hinders  him  from  its  enjoyment 
seems  to  him  the  height  of  tyranny. 
The  sense  of  injustice  rankles  like 
poison  in  the  minds  of  many  chil- 
dren. 

The  place  of  the  school  among  the 
institutions  of  society  may  give  us  a 
suggestion  here.  The  school  stands, 
in  a  sense,  midway  between  the 
home  and  the  state.  The  child, 
to  be  sure,  is  at  the  same  time  a 
member   of  the  school,   the  state, 
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and  the  family,  but  the  day  that 
he  first  goes  to  school  is  the  turning 
point  in  his  life.  It  is  the  day  that 
he  takes  his  first  great  step  from  a 
life  in  which  his  home  is  all  in  all,  to- 
ward a  larger  life  in  which  the  com- 
plex of  relations  which  we  call  the 
state  will  become  real  and  signifi- 
cant for  him.  His  home  has  been 
for  him  the  ordered  universe,  sur- 
rounded by  a  chaos  of  things  that 
have  no  father  and  mother.  He  has 
had  some  glimpse  of  other  families, 
to  be  sure,  and  has  very  likely 
learned  to  fear  the  policeman;  but 
for  the  most  part  the  outer  world  is 
an  unexplored  wilderness.  It  has 
not  yet  dawned  upon  him  that  the 
family,  which  is  his  world,  is  con- 
stituted and  protected  as  a  member 
in  a  larger  society.  The  school,  and 
particularly  the  kindergarten  and 
the  primary  school,  is  for  him  an  in- 
termediate stage  by  which  he  may 
be  led  gently  and  surely  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  wider  relationships. 
It  shows  him  a  society  in  which 
there  is  a  head  who  is  not  father  or 
mother;  in  which  there  are  other 
pursuits  and  other  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments than  those  of  the  home;  in 
which  his  duties,  aims,  associations, 
and  enjoyments  are  different.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  any 
school  should  be  "just  like  home." 
It  discharges  its  function  only  in  be- 
ing unlike  a  home.  To  bring  the 
child  into  new  relations,  and  take 
him  out  of  his  absorption  in  the  in- 
terests of  a  very  small  circle,  is  a 
part  of  the  real  business  of  the 
school. 

The  difficulty  of  this  transition 
brings  into  sharp  relief  all  of  the  de- 
fects of  early  training  in  the  home. 


Most  children  come  to  school  age 
without  any  single  overmastering 
interest.  They  like  good  things  to 
eat,  like  to  see  new  and  strange 
sights,  like  to  hear  wonderful  stories, 
like  to  use  their  limbs  in  all  sorts  of 
free  play,  like  to  make  things  (or 
still  more,  perhaps,  to  unmake 
things),  like  to  play  with  other  chil- 
dren, like  to  be  praised,  and  like  a 
great  many  other  things;  but  each 
of  these  likings  is  kept  from  becom- 
ing inordinate  by  other  counter- 
balancing likings  which  are  growing 
up  with  it.  Those  who  observe  chil- 
dren closely  are  often  struck,  for  a 
single  example,  with  the  fact  that 
the  liking  for  sweets  and  other  tooth- 
some things,  while  it  maybe  present 
clearly  enough,  does  not  in  normal 
children  run  riot  and  dominate  over 
other  interests.  This  checking  of 
single  interests,  so  that  no  one  en- 
joys a  full  mastery,  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  moral  plasticity  of  a  school 
child.  Whatever  partial  hardening 
of  tendency  the  child  may  have 
brought  to  school  with  him  speedily 
appears  in  some  form  of  naughti- 
ness. It  may  be  that  the  sense  of 
private  ownership  has  become  un- 
duly strong  in  one.  If  he  is  the 
only  child  in  a  well-to-do  family,  his 
unwillingness  to  share  with  others 
may  not  have  been  noticed  before; 
but  in  the  school  he  is  surrounded 
by  many  others,  and  good  comrade- 
ship and  peace  are  possible  only  if 
the  spirit  of  free  co-operation  is 
abroad.  The  child  whose  care  for 
the  things  he  calls  his  own  is  carried 
to  an  extreme  soon  comes  into  col- 
lision with  other  children,  and  the 
teacher  has  a  case  of  naughtiness  to 
attend  to  which  the  child  does  not  at 
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first  understand  to  be  naughtiness 
at  all. 

Let  us  return  to  the  consideration 
of  such  naughtiness  as  results,  in 
large  measure,  from  ignorance  of 
new  relations  which  have  arisen  in 
the  life  of  the  child.  Every  little 
while  some  new  experience  brings 
home  the  conviction  that  the  lack  of 
knowledge  has  a  large  place  in  the 
badness  of  children.  A  striking  il- 
lustration appears  in  the  story  of  a 
child  taken  from  a  home  for  infants, 
as  told  by  Mary  Florence  Munro  in 
the  Educational  Review.  "She  had 
a  vivid  imagination,"  says  the  nar- 
rator, "  which,  joined  to  weak  per- 
ceptions and  strong  love  of  appro- 
bation, made  her  a  trueborn  liar,  if 
ever  a  child  could  be  called  one.  .  .  . 
She  was  such  a  loving  little  soul,  she 
wanted  to  do  so  exactly  right,  and 
was  always  so  penitent,  that  it 
seemed  hard  to  find  the  secret  of  the 
trouble,  until  one  day,  when  an  un- 
usually grave  lecture  had  been  read 
to  her  on  her  besetting  sin,  she  qua- 
vered out,  'But  what  is  truf  V  .  .  . 
The  lectures  were  cut  short,  and  it 
was  taken  as  an  accepted  fact  in  the 
family  that  it  was  hard  for  their  baby 
to  tell  the  truth,  that  every  one  was 
trying  to  help  her,  and  that  little 
Mary  was  trying  to  learn  to  see 
things  and  then  tell  them  exactly  as 
they  were.  .  .  .  Often  at  first,  when 
there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  truth 
of  some  statement,  the  listener 
would  placidly  inquire,  '  Did  you 
think  that  time,  little  girl  V  When 
she  would  reply,  *  I  don't  fink  I  finked 
it  quite  right  that  time,  but  it  was 
like  vis/  when  the  correction  would 
be  received  with,  '  I  am  so  glad  you 
told  it  straight  this   time;  keep  on 


trying,  and  some  day  you  can  tell  it 
right  every  time.'  At  eight  years  of 
age  she  was  a  truthful  child.  I  find 
something  very  touching  in  the  pic- 
ture of  that  little  one  asking  in  all 
seriousness  the  question  which  Pilate 
asked  with  flippant  cynicism  long 
ago.  It  surely  suggests  the  need  of 
patient  and  sympathetic  instruction 
in  the  meaning  of  morals,  ...  a 
need  not  unknown  to  children  of  a 
larger  growth." 

It  may  be  admitted  that  there  are 
homes  in  which  much  is  done  to  cor- 
rect errors  of  school  training.  If  the 
little  histories  of  the  schools  could 
be  fully  written,  they  would  show  sad 
instances  of  children's  being  made 
to  suffer,  not  for  the  wrong,  but  for 
the  good  that  was  in  them.  The 
school  and  the  state  must  enforce 
wholesome  order  with  firmness  and 
decision,  but  many  mistakes  may  be 
prevented  in  both  the  school  and  the 
state  by  the  exercise  of  great  care  to 
distinguish  goodness  in  the  making 
from  fully  accomplished  wickedness. 

A  clear  appreciation  of  the  fitful 
and  spasmodic  elements  which  ap- 
pear in  the  process  of  human  devel- 
opment is  of  use  at  this  point.  It  is 
safe  to  assume  that  no  child  is  dis- 
tinctly and  finally  naughty.  He  may 
be  guilty  of  naughtiness,  but  you 
cannot  read  his  character  from 
single  acts.  "There  was  nothing," 
says  Mrs.  Brown,  "  that  I  rebelled 
against  more  strongly  in  my  child- 
hood than  the  summing  up  of  my 
character  in  this  way.  I  neglected 
something  that  I  ought  to  have  done, 
and  was  told  that  I  was  the  most 
heedless  child  that  my  accuser  had 
ever  seen.  I  admitted  the  neglect 
in  the  given  instance,  but  swelled 
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with  indignation  at  being  called  a 
heedless  child.  I  remember  trying 
to  voice  my  protest,  but  was  unable 
to  frame  it  in  words.  I  did  not  know 
just  what  my  objection  was,  but  I 
felt  it  all  through  me  in  a  tumult  of 
passion  and  rage.  As  I  look  back  on 
it  now  it  seems  that  I  was  trying  to 
say:  'You  must  not  generalize  me 
into  a  bad  child  because  I  have  done 
this  one  bad  act. '  And  I  believe  now 
that  the  child  was  right.  Children 
do  many  naughty  deeds  which  have 


only  an  imperfect,  embryonic  con- 
nection with  the  rest  of  their  em- 
bryonic natures.  Do  not  classify 
them  in  the  light  of  such  isolated 
deeds.  The  time  has  not  come  to 
separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats, 
and  you  are  not  charged  with  mak- 
ing such  division.  Above  all,  in 
what  you  say  to  a  child,  and  in  what 
you  say  to  others  about  him,  distin- 
guish sharply  between  condemning 
his  naughty  acts  and  calling  him  a 
naughty  child." 


CURIOUS  FANG 

Thinking  over  my  own  childish 
experiences,  and  seeking  by  my 
memories  to  have  a  deeper  sym- 
pathy with  the  child  lines  that 
touched  mine,  I  have  questioned 
whether  we  realize  yet,  with  all  our 
child  study,  how  much  the  child  lives 
in  an  imaginary  world.  It  may  not 
be  true  of  all,  but  I  think  it  is  of  most, 
that  the  beings  children  imagine  are 
far  more  real  than  the  people  of  flesh 
and  blood  who  live  with  them. 

My  world,  when  I  was  six  years 
old,  was  largely  made  up  of  an  im- 
aginary family  who  were  sharers  in 
all  my  interests.  They  were  Epis- 
copalians, because  I  attended  that 
church  ;  they  lived  as  I  did,  and  I 
played  with  the  little  girl  of  the 
family,  as  I  do  not  remember  play- 
ing with  any  of  my  little  friends.  To 
this  day  that  dream-child  is  as  vivid 
in  my  memory  as  any  member  of 
my  own  family.  The  house  in  which 
I  fancied  her  living  stands  out  in 
my  mind  as  clearly  as  does  my  own 
home  of  that  period,  and  yet  no  such 
house  existed.    I  often  played  for 
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hours  in  a  room  alone,  but  sur- 
rounded in  my  fancy  by  many  people, 
for  each  of  whom  I  talked,  and  all  of 
whom  were  very  important  to  me. 
My  fears  were  of  my  imagination 
also.  Naturally  I  was  very  brave, 
seeming  to  fear  nothing  when  quite 
young,  but  as  my  mind  became  filled 
with  creations  of  fancy  I  began  to  fear 
such  absurd  things  ;  for  example, 
when  I  went  to  bed  I  pulled  the 
clothes  close  up  around  my  head  and 
covered  my  ears,  lest  some  one  should 
box  them  in  the  night ;  never  being 
thus  struck,  I  had  a  horror  of  it,  and 
it  was  all  to  no  purpose  that  my 
mother  reasoned  with  me  that  no 
one  would  touch  me  in  the  night. 

Many  other  terrors  beset  me,  as 
unreasonable  as  this,  and  all  the  re- 
sult of  imagination,  not  the  conse- 
quence of  some  punishment  or  of 
some  injury. 

Try  as  best  we  may,  children  will 
not  tell  the  fancies  that  haunt  their 
minds.  We  do  wrong  when  we  make 
children  go  to  sleep  in  dark  rooms  if 
they  shrink  from  the  darkness,  and 
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compel  them  to  go  to  some  place  they 
fear  because  we  know  that  it  is  safe. 
A  child  whom  I  knew  well  suddenly 
began  to  show  fear  of  a  certain  room, 
and,  after  daylight  had  faded,  would 
not  go  into  it  alone.  Her  mother 
tried  in  all  ways  to  find  by  observa- 
tion what  it  was  that  she  feared,  but 
it  was  not  till  long  after  -that  the 
child  told  what  it  was.  A  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  room  had  upon  it  a 
round  piece  of  fancifully  grained 
wood  ;  when  the  gaslight  fell  across 
it,  it  looked  a  little  like  a  man's  face, 
and,  while  she  knew  it  was  not  a  per- 
son or  anything  that  could  harm  her, 
she  still  feared  it. 

Many  such  things  have  come  to 
my  notice,  until  I  am  convinced  that, 
unless  we  can  fathom  the  numerous 


fancies  that  a  child  lives  in,  we  can- 
not hope  to  get  at  the  real  child  and 
know  him  so  that  we  can  study  and 
teach  him  to  advantage.  The  mo- 
ment he  discovers  that  we  are  prob- 
ing into  his  little  life  he  draws  within 
himself,  and  we  have  no  means  of 
getting  at  his  personality.  Let  us 
touch  with  delicate  hands  these 
fears,  loves,  and  hates  of  his,  and  be 
gentle  in  our  treatment  of  him.  Few 
children  need  heroic  handling,  but 
many  do  require  a  sympathy  where 
there  seems  to  be  no  occasion  for 
sympathy  and  forbearance  with 
what  looks  like  an  obstinate  per- 
sistence in  whims.  The  great  secret 
of  reaching  children  is  sympathetic 
knowledge  of  them. 

Ruth  Raymond. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


The  Meaning  of  "  A      A  recent  article 
Good  Spanking."    on  the  punishment 

of  children  reminded  me  of  a  little 
experience  of  my  own  a  few  days 
since.  I  was  talking  seriously  with 
my  little  girl,  while  giving  her  a 
bath,  about  some  misdeed,  and  told 
her  that  many  mothers  would  whip 
a  child  for  it.  She  suddenly  said: 
"  Mamma,  what  is  a  good  spanking  ? 
Bessie  [a  little  playmate]  gets  them 
often,  and  I  never  have  had  one."  I 
told  her  that  it  was  a  severe  punish- 
ment, and  that  if  she  ever  received  one 
she  would  not  want  another.  She  sur- 
prised me  by  saying:  u  Mamma,  I  am 
going  to  be  badder  and  badder  until 
I  get  one/'  What  was  I  to  do  ?  I 
knew  she  meant  it,  and  realizing  that 
she  would  never  fear  the  penalty 
which  I  expected  some  time  to  be 


obliged  to  impose,  I  said:  "  Then 
perhaps  I  had  better  spank  you  now 
to  keep  you  good."  She  saucily  said: 
(i  All  right,  mamma,  begin."  The 
conditions  being  very  favorable,  I 
took  her  across  my  lap  and  spanked 
her  soundly.  At  first  she  seemed  to 
think  it  fun,  but  as  I  increased  the 
dose  she  soon  changed  her  tune,  and 
by  the  time  I  set  her  up  she  was 
thoroughly  astonished  and  well 
warmed  up,  and  I  am  sure  she  will 
never  ask  for  another  spanking,  but 
will  have  a  most  wholesome  dread 
of  it.  Did  I  do  right  ? — D.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

innocent  False-      In  answer  t0  a  letter 
hoods.        in  a  recent  number  I 

would  like  to  present  a  case  very 
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different  from  that  of  the  child  so 
painfully  truth-loving,  and  the  con- 
clusions made,  the  treatment,  and 
result.  A  girl  cousin  in  childhood 
showed  every  tendency  to  untruth. 
One  warm  evening  in  fall  she  came 
into  the  house,  after  looking  a  long 
time  at  the  brilliantly-starred  heaven, 
and,  after  pondering  a  few  minutes, 
informed  the  company  she  had  seen 
"  all   the   stars  fall  down   on  the 


earth."  Another  time  upon  her  re- 
turn from  a  walk  she  told  us  of  a 
"  little  fairy,  dressed  in  blue,  that 
had  danced  along  the  road."  How 
evident  a  falsehood!  And  yet  in  her 
imaginative  brain  perhaps  a  positive 
fact;  she  saw  many  meteors  flash 
across  the  sky,  and  memory  had 
multiplied  them;  perhaps  a  blue- 
winged  butterfly  fluttered  by,  and 
she  called  it  a  fairy.    She  was  never 
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punished  for  these,  or  many  other 
falsehoods,  and  has  developed  into  a 
sweet,  truthful  girl,  with  a  love  for 
imaginative  reading.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  she  had  been  punish- 
ed for  what  she  certainly  considered 
the  truth,  her  disposition  would  have 
been  far  different. 

Most  children  have  strong  imagi- 
nations and  believe  their  own  little 
fictions.  The  boy  among  his  tools 
believes  himself  a  carpenter,  and 


how  the  child  playing  horse  will 
prance  and  stamp!  When  I  was  a 
child  I  thought  I  looked  just  like  a 
spirited  horse  a  neighbor  drove;  and 
so  I  think  children  are  often  accused 
of  untruth  when  nothing  was  further 
from  their  intention.  A  parent  can- 
not be  too  careful  in  punishing  for 
this  fault.  The  whip  is  often  used 
in  the  dark,  1  am  sure,  and  might 
probably  drive  a  sensitive  child  to  real 
falsehood.  —  G.  F.%  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
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EARACHES. 


Of  all  the  members  of  the  body  the 
ear  is  the  one  which  in  early  life  re- 
ceives the  least  honor.  The  old 
saying,  ' '  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind," 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  this  organ. 
It  is  indeed  out  of  sight,  and,  we 
might  almost  add,  out  of  reach ;  and  it 
is  for  these  reasons  undoubtedly  that 
its  more  conspicuous  rival  among  the 
senses — the  eye — is  the  object  of  so 
much  greater  solicitude  and  atten- 
tion. And  yet,  as  compared  with  the 
eye,  the  organ  of  hearing  demands 
far  greater  care.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  prone  to  get  into  trouble  of  one 
kind  or  another,  while  the  eye  is 
measurably  exempt  from  any  such 
predisposition  to  disease.  Further- 
more, when  it  does  get  into  trouble 
the  consequences  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  serious,  both  as  regards 
the  function  of  the  organ  and  as  re- 
gards even  the  life  of  the  individual, 
than  is  the  case  with  the  eye.  In  par- 
tial corroboration  of  this  statement 
let  us  ask,  How  many  individuals 
are  there  among  our  acquaintances 
who  have  lost  the  sight  of  one  or 
both  eyes  from  the  effects  of  disease  ? 
And  are  they  not  few  in  number 
as  compared  with  those  who  have 
lost  the  hearing  of  one  or  both  ears  ? 
If  we  inquire  into  the  histories  of 


these  cases  of  partial  or  total  loss  of 
hearing,  we  shall  find  that  in  a  large 
proportion  of  them  the  causative  dis- 
ease dates  back  to  infancy  or  early 
childhood.  This  fact  may  be  stated 
in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  It 
is  in  infancy  and  early  childhood 
that  the  diseases  of  the  ear  begin 
which  lead  to  a  fatal  issue  later  on  in 
life,  or  which  produce  a  large  part 
of  the  deafness  observed  among  the 
members  of  every  community.  To 
this  proposition  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  adding  a  second:  Proper  care  in 
infancy  and  childhood  is  competent 
to  prevent  a  large  part  of  the  unfa- 
vorable results  which  have  just  been 
enumerated.  It  is  obvious,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  that  if  the  ears  of  man- 
kind are  to  suffer  less,  hear  better, 
and  develop  less  often  fatal  compli- 
cations in  the  future,  this  happy  re- 
sult will  have  to  be  brought  about 
largely  by  the  mothers;  and  it  is  to 
them,  therefore,  that  we  shall  address 
a  few  remarks  calculated  to  aid  them 
in  realizing  the  hopes  which  we  have 
just  encouraged  them  to  entertain. 

Wrong  Ideas  about  Earache. 

There  are  certain  false  notions 
which  are  very  commonly  held  by 
persons  outside  of  the  medical  pro- 
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f ession — and  also,  we  regret  to  say,  by 
some  medical  men — and  which  tend 
to  perpetuate  the  neglect  that  we  have 
just  complained  of.  One  of  these 
false  notions  is  the  idea  that  an  ear- 
ache is  a  matter  of  no  importance. 
How  often  one  hears  the  expression, 
"Oh,  it  is  only  an  earache"  !  An- 
other pernicious  doctrine  is  that 
which  would  have  us  believe  that  it 
is  a  dangerous  thing  to  arrest  a  dis- 
charge from  the  ear.  Many  a  mother 
has  allowed  her  child  to  carry  a  per- 
sistent discharge  from  the  ear  for 
months,  and  even  years,  before  con- 
sulting a  physician  in  regard  to  it, 
simply  because  her  mind  was  pro- 
foundly imbued  with  a  belief  in  the 
correctness  of  this  pernicious  doc- 
trine. Finally,  we  may  mention  a 
third  erroneous  opinion,  which  one 
often  hears  expressed  even  at  the 
present  day — viz.,  that  a  child  will 
outgrow  a  discharge  from  the  ear. 
These  three  notions,  which  have  ex- 
erted, and  are  still  exerting,  so  harm- 
ful an  influence,  owe  their  tenacity 
of  life  to  the  fact  that  they  are  based 
upon  a  large  fraction  of  truth.  Very 
many  earaches,  perhaps  even  a  ma- 
jority of  them,  pass  away  in  a  short 
time  and  apparently  leave  no  damage 
behind.  Again,  in  some  few  in- 
stances it  is  possible  that  the  efforts 
of  the  physician  to  arrest  a  discharge 
from  the  ear  may  have  resulted  in 
damming  up  its  natural  outlet-chan- 
nels and  in  thereby  setting  up  a  fatal 
inflammation  of  the  brain.  Finally, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  children 
often  do  outgrow  a  long-continued 
aural  discharge.  We  will  offset 
these  facts  by  some  others  which  are 
equally  well  authenticated.  All  so- 
called  earaches  are  not  trivial  mat- 


ters. In  almost  every  instance,  in 
children  at  least,  they  signify  the  ex- 
istence of  inflammation  in  the  drum 
cavity,  the  most  important  part  of 
the  ear.  In  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  cases  this  inflammation  will 
subside  spontaneously,  and  upon  its 
subsidence  the  earache  will  disap- 
pear. In  a  minority  of  the  cases, 
however,  the  inflammation  will  not 
subside  until  after  it  has  ruptured 
the  drum  membrane  and  has  per- 
haps done  other  damage.  It  may 
even,  if  not  mitigated  in  its  severity, 
lay  the  foundations  of  an  ultimately 
fatal  disease.  No  amount  of  skill 
and  experience  will  enable  the  physi- 
cian to  determine  at  the  onset  which 
"earaches"  are  to  be  the  harmless 
ones,  and  which  the  forerunners  of 
more  or  less  serious  disease  of  the 
ear.  In  the  light  of  these  facts, 
will  any  seriously-minded  person 
feel  disposed  to  consider  an  "ear- 
ache 99  as  a  trivial  matter  ?  Is  it  not 
far  better  to  act  upon  the  principle 
that  each  case  should  receive  its  full 
share  of  attention,  and  so  to  remove 
it,  if  possible,  from  the  category  of 
the  serious  exceptions  ?  Almost  all 
destructive  conflagrations  have  their 
insignificant  beginnings,  and  may  be 
easily  mastered  while  they  are  con- 
fined to  a  small  area  and  have  not 
yet  gathered  much  force.  So  is  it 
with  the  beginning  of  an  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  ear.  A  few  sim- 
ple measures,  such  as  every  mother 
is  competent  to  carry  out,  will,  if 
promptly  executed  when  the  warning 
earache  appears,  very  often  suffice 
to  arrest  the  further  progress  of  the 
inflammation.  But  let  it  gain  head- 
way, and  spread  to  the  numerous 
channels  and  cavities  which  com- 
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municate  with  the  drum  cavity- 
proper,  and  oftentimes  the  services 
of  the  most  skilled  expert  will  fail  to 
prevent  the  infliction  of  serious  dam- 
age upon  the  organ  of  hearing. 

It  would  involve  us  in  a  lengthy 
discussion  if  we  were  to  take  up  in  this 
article  the  consideration  of  the  other 
prevalent  false  notions  to  which  we 
have  briefly  called  attention.  We 
shall  therefore  say  nothing  further  in 
regard  to  them,  but  will  proceed  at 
once  to  the  description  of  those  sim- 
ple measures  which  every  mother  is 
perfectly  competent  to  employ  for 
the  relief  of  an  earache. 

Symptoms. 

Infants  and  children  under  two 
years  of  age  often  suffer  from  pain 
in  the  ear  without  giving  any  out- 
ward manifestations  which  the  moth- 
er, or  even  the  medical  attendant,  can 
recognize  as  indicating  that  the  ear 
is  the  seat  of  the  pain.  The  child  is 
restless  and  feverish,  and  is  apt  to 
have  paroxysms  of  crying,  as  if  it 
were  suffering.  It  also  sometimes 
pulls  at  the  affected  ear,  and  so  fur- 
nishes an  indication  which  the  ob- 
servant mother  is  apt  to  interpret 
correctly.  In  very  many  cases, 
however,  the  truth  is  suspected  by 
excluding  other  causes  which  may 
produce  very  much  the  same  train 
of  symptoms.  In  the  absence  of  a 
physician,  who  may  readily,  with  the 
proper  instruments,  either  dispel 
such  a  suspicion  altogether  or  else 
convert  it  into  an  actual  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact,  the  mother  will  have 
to  act  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
ear  is  really  the  seat  of  the  whole 
trouble.  If  perchance  she  should 
err  in  her  diagnosis — in  her  guess  at 


the  truth — she  may  at  least  have  the 
comfort  of  knowing  that  the  meas- 
ures which  she  will  employ  are  per- 
fectly harmless.  Before  describing 
these  we  may  be  permitted  to  review 
the  situation  in  a  very  few  words. 

Treatment. 

The  parts  inflamed  are  situated 
quite  deeply  in  the  head,  from  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the 
outer  orifice  of  the  ear.  Nothing 
is  so  soothing  to  an  inflamed  part 
as  warmth,  and  especially  moist 
warmth.  The  problem,  then,  is, 
how  can  moist  warmth  be  brought 
in  contact  with  this  remotely-situ- 
ated region  in  the  most  effective 
manner  possible?  Were  it  not  for 
the  mechanical  difficulties  connected 
with  the  procedure,  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  accomplishing  the  pur- 
pose in  question  would  be  to  intro- 
duce into  the  narrow  outer  passage 
of  the  ear  a  stream  of  warm  water 
(at  about  ioo°  Fahr.),  and  to  keep  it 
playing  upon  the  inflamed  drum 
membrane  at  the  bottom  of  the  pas- 
sage. In  very  young  children,  how- 
ever, a  much  simpler  course  will  be 
found  to  answer  the  desired  purpose 
sufficiently  well.  Let  the  child  lie 
on  the  well  side  of  the  head,  with 
the  inflamed  ear  turned  upward. 
With  a  teaspoon  pour  warm  water 
(ioo°  F.,  or  as  warm  as  one  can  gen- 
erally bear  one's  hand  in)  into  the 
canal  of  the  affected  ear  until  it 
seems  to  be  full.  Then  immediately 
lay  a  few  thicknesses  of  soft  flannel, 
wrung  out  of  decidedly  hot  water, 
over  the  ear;  and,  finally,  over  all 
lay  a  light  woollen  shawl  or  soft 
blanket  folded  four  or  five  times.  A 
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moment's  reflection  will  show  the 
significance  of  each  of  these  steps 
The  hot  water  poured  into  the  ear 
would  speedily  lose  its  heat  if  it 
were  not  reinforced  by  the  much 
larger  body  of  heat  contained  in  the 
pad  of  moist  flannel;  and  the  latter, 
in  turn,  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  retain  its  heat  for  more  than  a 
minute  or  two  if  a  still  larger  mass 
of  some  dry,  woollen  material  were 
not  laid  over  it.  But  if  all  these 
steps  are  carried  out  faithfully,  we 
may  confidently  expect  a  sufficient 
degree  of  heat  to  be  retained  in  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  ear  for  fifteen,  or 
perhaps  even  twenty,  minutes.  At 
the  end  of  this  period,  however,  the 
moist  flannel  lying  next  to  the  ear 
should  be  replaced  by  another  fresh- 
ly wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  the 
outer  wraps  should  be  replaced  in 
position.  It  is  not  necessary  to  fill 
the  canal  of  the  ear  a  second  time 
with  warm  water,  unless  the  child,  in 
its  movements,  shall  have  allowed 
the  first  supply  to  escape,  or  unless 
the  pain  be  unusually  severe,  in 
which  event  it  will  be  better  to  pour 
a  fresh  supply  of  hot  water  into  the 
canal.  In  older  children  one  may, 
perhaps,  look  for  a  certain  degree  of 
co-operation  in  carrying  out  these 
remedial  procedures;  but  in  infants 
and  in  younger  children  it  is  essential 
that  the  mother  or  the  nurse,  if  thor- 
oughly competent,  should  constantly 
hold  the  dressings  in  moderately  firm 
contact  with  the  ear.  Otherwise  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  the  real  object 
of  the  whole  procedure — the  keeping 
of  moist  heat  in  contact  with  the  in- 
flamed parts — will  be  attained.  Usu- 


ally the  desired  relief  from  pain 
comes  promptly;  but  if,  at  the  end 
of  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  the 
suffering  still  continues,  the  case  may 
fairly  be  considered  to  have  passed 
out  of  the  domain  of  the  mother  into 
that  of  the  physician. 

When  the  pain  has  apparently  been 
subdued,  dry  heat  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  moist  flannel  compress, 
and  the  ear  should  be  disturbed  as 
little  as  possible.  A  small  flannel 
pillow,  filled  loosely  with  hops  that 
have  been  heated  in  the  oven,  makes 
a  good  reservoir  of  heat.  A  rubber 
bag  filled  with  hot  water  and  cov- 
ered with  flannel  answers  a  similar 
purpose;  it  is  objectionable,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  its  weight,  and, 
therefore,  when  it  is  used  the  child 
will  have  to  lie  with  its  ear  resting 
against  it.  A  thick  mass  of  soft, 
loose  cotton  can  be  placed  over  the 
ear  and  retained  in  position  by  aid 
of  a  cap  or  lightly  drawn  bandage. 
Besides  the  maintenance  of  heat 
everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  keep  the  child  quiet  and  to  induce 
sleep.  Full  freedom  as  regards  run- 
ning about  the  room  or  going  out  of 
doors  should  not  be  allowed  until  the 
child  shall  have  enjoyed  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  of  freedom  from 
pain.  Otherwise  the  inflammation 
which  has  begun  to  subside  may  be 
rekindled. 

Finally,  when  the  child  has  passed 
a  night  without  pain,  the  wraps  may 
all  be  removed  from  the  ear;  and, 
furthermore,  it  may  be  well  for  us 
to  add  that  no  good  purpose  is  served 
by  stuffing  cotton  into  the  ear  that 
has  recently  been  inflamed. 
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HEREDITY  AS  A  SCAPEGOAT. 


The  fallacies  with  which  people 
deceive  themselves  form  a  very  in- 
teresting study.  We  are  getting  ac- 
customed to  the  fact  that  "  every  old 
goose  thinks  her  goslings  are  swans'9 
(as  applied  to  mothers);  so  that  the 
infant  prodigy  grows  yearly  more 
infrequent,  except  in  its  own  family 
circle,  where  this  delight  in  the  per- 
fections of  one's  own  kin  is  a  more 
or  less  amiable  weakness. 

But  there  comes  forward  the  ma- 
tron who  declares  that  some  remote 
ancestry  is  responsible  for  her  chil- 
dren's trifling  faults.  Now,  heredity 
is  one  of  my  hobbies,  of  which  I  have 
so  many  that  I  cannot  exercise  them 
sufficiently  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
But  I  cannot  have  heredity  traduced 
and  blamed  for  all  the  bad  habits  of 
which  children  are  victims,  when  the 
fault  is  ours  in  allowing  them  to  be 
formed. 

Is  thumb-sucking,  for  instance,  to 
be  charged  to  this  scapegoat?  And 
cannot  the  grain  of  obedience  which 
you  have  transmitted  and  inculcated 
counteract  the  evil  habit  ?  What 
about  that  pernicious  nail-biting, 
which  is  so  universal  that  one  teacher 
told  me  last  week  that  when  she 
began  teaching  she  was  fairly  non- 
plussed by  it,  and  "  thought  it  would 
drive  her  wild/'  until  she  drove  it 
out  of  her  school  room?  Children 
for  generations  have  done  it;  but  is 
it  truly  an  hereditary  taint?  It  is  a 
diversion  and  an  amusement  to  trace 
these  excuses.  Children  suck  thumbs 
and  bite  nails  because  the  tendency 
is  not  nipped  in  the  bud — not  be- 
cause other  children  in  all  ages  have 


found  it  a  relief  in  embarrassment 
and  in  temper. 

How  many  of  you  mothers  have 
rigidly  trained  yourselves  and  your 
children  to  see  and  to  give  the  real 
reason  for  daily  occurrences?  Does 
your  husband  or  mine  lay  the  severe 
cold  he  has  taken  to  the  vile  atmos- 
phere of  the  smoking-car  in  which 
he  rides  home  nightly?  No!  Ten  to 
one  he  seeks  the  cause  in  that  south 
window  opened  three  or  four  inches, 
by  which  you  strive  to  practise  your 
theories  of  ventilation.  People  trav- 
el miles  for  a  cause  that  is  at  their 
own  doors.  Do  you  trace  your  boy's 
restlessness  at  night  to  the  fact  that 
he  eats  every  time  he  thinks  of  it, 
presumably  every  one  of  his  wak- 
ing hours?  Rather,  you  blame  his 
grandma's  ghost  for  his  light  sleep. 
Do  you  know  why  your  high-school 
daughter  hates  so  to  get  up  in  the 
morning,  and  comes  down  tardy  to 
"no  appetite"  at  the  breakfast- 
table?  Believe  me,  it  is  not  because 
she  is  overtaxed  in  her  study,  but 
because  she  will  walk  and  dance  in 
too  tight  boots,  and  must  go  to  chil- 
dren's parties,  young  people's  meet- 
ings, or  to  charades  in  the  church 
parlors,  according  to  her  individual 
taste. 

Take  notice,  for  the  next  week  or 
month,  of  the  false  reasons  and  mo- 
tives people  assign  for  simple  every- 
day acts.  Above  all,  teach  the  chil- 
dren to  analyze  their  feelings,  so  that 
they  may  not  perpetuate  this  very 
foolish  and  perverting  method.  If 
they  are  taught  to  classify  their  rea- 
sons and  motives,  they  will  more 
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thoroughly  understand  themselves 
and  their  friends.  It  is  this  search- 
ing for  hidden  motives  that  leads  us 
to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  our  asso- 
ciates. 

Peculiarly  in  physical  matters  let 
mothers  be  on  the  alert.  If  we 
diagnose  correctly,  the  trouble  is 
half-cured.  Mrs.  Livermore  is  cred- 
ited with  the  statement  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  evils  to  which  growing 
children  succumb,  either  in  early 
death  or  chronic  invalidism,  are 
caused  by  some  disarrangement  of 
the  stomach  and  digestive  functions. 

According  to  recent  statistics,  in 
the  public  schools  of  Copenhagen 
thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  girls  and 


thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  boys  are  in 
chronic  ill  health.  I  wondered,  in 
reading  these  facts,  if  their  mothers 
blamed  heredity  or  school  work,  or 
one  of  a  dozen  imaginary  reasons, 
instead  of  wrong  course,  or  rather 
a  lack  of  proper  understanding  of 
"  the  house  we  live  in." 

Aside  from  the  actual  transmission 
of  taints  by  parents  who  ought  never 
to  have  married,  we  are  daily  the 
witnesses  of  cases  where  the  pure 
blood  and  animal  vigor  of  childhood 
are  being  vitiated  by  a  lack  of  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  great  sources 
of  health — viz.,  proper  food  and  sleep, 
proper  bathing,  and  adequate  venti- 
lation. Emma  N.  Bertram. 


THE  FAULTS  OF  CHILDREN  AND  HOW  TO  DEAL 

WITH  THEM. 


We  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  well- 
founded  horror  of  spoiling  our  little 
ones,  and  it  may  be  worth  while 
considering  one  or  two  suggestions 
of  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid  in 
our  endeavors  to  make  them  good 
and  happy  at  the  same  time.  Some 
children  need  much  thought  for  their 
judicious  management,  others  are 
easily  controlled;  but  a  spoiled  child 
is  proverbially  a  trouble  to  itself  and 
every  one  who  has  the  misfortune  to 
come  in  contact  with  it.  Parents  are 
greatly  to  blame  for  the  careless 
over-indulgence  or  undue  severity — 
whichever  form  the  want  of  judg- 
ment may  take — that  results  in  so 
much  that  is  hard  for  the  young  vic- 
tims of  their  mismanagement.  It 
should  be  a  distinct  object  with  us  to 


make  the  little  lives  entrusted  to  our 
care  as  happy  as  possible.  The  ca- 
pacity for  happiness  and  misery  in 
childhood  is  unique.  We  must  not 
fall  into  the  error  of  crediting  chil- 
dren with  our  feelings  and  view  of 
life,  nor  invest  them  with  our  grown- 
up capability  of  "looking  before  and 
after."  If  our  sympathies  are  large 
enough  we  shall  make  a  special  ef- 
fort to  see  life  from  the  child's  point 
of  view,  and  endeavor  to  keep  this 
before  us  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
our  dealings  with  it. 

For  instance,  how  differently  chil- 
dren and  adults  measure  time!  Re- 
member how  interminable  the  half- 
hour  of  enforced  waiting  appeared 
in  our  childhood,  when  we  were 
eager  to  be  doing  the  next  thing,  and 
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contrast  that  with  the  comparative 
equanimity  with  which  the  least  pa- 
tient among  us  would  wait  now  for  a 
much  longer  period.  We  can  prob- 
ably employ  an  interval  of  waiting 
with  thoughts  of  varied  interest;  but 
children  are  entirely  taken  up  with 
the  subject  that  engrosses  their  at- 
tention for  the  time  being,  and  it  is 
partly  this  fact  which  renders  them 
easy  to  amuse  in  a  way  contrary  to 
that  upon  which  their  minds  had 
been  set,  when  once  we  have  se- 
cured their  attention.  The  patience 
of  children  is  severely  taxed  by  the 
long  church  service,  and  the  "won- 
dering whenever  it  will  end,"  which 
they  are  perpetually  going  through, 
in  a  manner  that  is  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  the  mental  exhaustion 
that  we  might  experience  if  we  were 
obliged  to  listen  for  some  given 
length  of  time  to  a  subject  that  was 
uninteresting  to  us. 

Again,  children  rejoice  in  noise. 
They  appear  to  take  pleasure  both 
in  noise  itself  and  in  the  act  of  mak- 
ing it  that  is  perfectly  unintelli- 
gible to  grown-up  people.  "Why 
do  fathers  and  mothers  always  keep 
saying  '  hush'  ? "  a  bright,  healthy 
little  boy  asked  me  the  other  day; 
and  he  was  evidently  much  puzzled 
that  we  should  fail  to  appreciate 
what  was  to  him  a  source  of  unlim- 
ited satisfaction.  Constant  repres- 
sion is  not  good  for  children,  and  in 
time  produces  as  prejudicial  an  ef- 
fect upon  them  as  similar  treatment 
does  upon  their  elders.  Of  course, 
the  remainder  of  the  household  can- 
not be  altogether  sacrificed  for  the 
gratification  of  the  children,  but  we 
may  try  to  give  them  some  hours  of 
the  day  when  they  may  indulge  in 


what  is  to  them  the  real  luxury  of 
making  as  much  noise  as  they  like, 
with  consciousness  of  our  approval. 
If  we  recognize  that  comparative 
quiet  and  enforced  silence  are  a 
strain  upon  children,  we  shall  not 
restrict  them  in  these  respects  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
comfort  of  others.  In  thus  trying  to 
realize  more  keenly  what  life  means 
to  the  children,  we  shall  be  able  to 
estimate  better  the  extent  of  the  de- 
mands we  are  making  upon  them, 
and  to  judge  with  greater  discrimina- 
tion how  far  they  are  able  to  comply 
with  our  demands  without  too  se- 
vere effort.  Our  object  is  to  provide 
the  greatest  amount  of  happiness 
consistent  with  the  judicious  bring- 
ing-up  which  shall  prevent  the  chil- 
dren from  being  an  undue  trouble  in 
the  present  stage  of  their  existence, 
and  shall  best  prepare  them  for  the 
duties  of  life  as  their  powers  gradu- 
ally develop.  To  accomplish  this 
we  must  take  constant  thought,  and 
stimulate  our  efforts  with  the  whole- 
some reflection  that  it  is  the  children 
who  will  suffer  for  our  failures. 

Many  of  us  are  not  sufficiently 
consistent  in  our  dealings  with  the 
little  ones.  We  forget  that  a  child's 
mind  does  not'  grasp  the  fact  of  our 
varying  moods,  but  gets  a  confused 
impression  of  not  knowing  what  to 
expect,  from  finding  us  one  time  an- 
gry about  some  act  of  failing,  and 
another  time  passing  the  same  thing 
over  without  reproof.  How  to  in- 
sure the  loving  obedience  which  is 
essential  for  the  well-being  of  the 
children  and  of  the  household  to 
which  they  belong  is  the  chief  ques- 
tion for  us  to  keep  steadily  before 
us,  not  as  an  occasional  considera- 
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tion,  but  as  an  active  factor  in  all 
our  dealings  with  them.  The  idea 
of  breaking  children's  wills  is  now 
as  obsolete  as  many  other  barbarities 
connected  with  education;  but  the 
task  of  training  them  is  far  more 
complicated  than  the  rough  process 
of  breaking  them,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  to  every  indi- 
vidual child  calls  for  the  most  care- 
ful thought  and  action  on  the  part 
of  the  mother.  Many  parents  say, 
"  We  must  have  prompt  and  unques- 
tioning obedience,"  and  this  is  a  ne- 
cessity. But  our  consent  to  this 
proposition  must  be  qualified  if  it  is 
interpreted  to  mean  that  we  must 
secure  wholly  unreasoning  obedi- 
ence. It  is  true  that  in  very  early 
days  ie  mother  wishes  it"  or  "  mother 
says"  is  the  only  reason  that  the 
little  mind  can  grasp,  and  it  should 
always  remain  an  all-sufficient  reason 
to  fall  back  upon.  But  as  the  intel- 
lect develops  it  is  wonderful  how 
soon  children  will  learn  to  appreciate 
the  meaning  of  the  "  because"  which 
a  judicious  mother  will  have  no  hesi- 
tation, for  the  most  part,  in  adding 
to  her  commands.  It  is  one  thing 
to  withhold  the  reasons  why,  on  prin- 
ciple, and  another  extreme  to  feel 
bound  to  give  them  upon  all  occa- 
sions; but,  as  a  rule,  a  loving  mother 
will  be  amply  rewarded  for  the  trou- 
ble of  giving  simple  explanations  by 
the  nature  of  the  obedience  she  will 
secure.  The  difference  may  not  be 
perceptible  at  first,  for  most  children 
can  be  taught,  either  way,  to  obey 
with  alacrity;  but  if  intelligent  as 
well  as  willing  obedience  can  be  in- 
sured a  great  point  is  gained.  This 
method  has  the  additional  advantage 
of  gradually  teaching  the  child  to 


think  of  others;  for  it  is  most  fre- 
quently with  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion how  others  will  be  affected  by 
the  matter  that  our  decision  is 
formed.  Moreover,  it  will  teach  the 
little  people  to  understand  by  de- 
grees the  motives  which  guide  our 
decisions,  and  by  learning  to  under- 
stand these  early  they  will  be  more 
and  more  enabled  to  carry  out  our 
wishes  in  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  let- 
ter; and  our  influence  over  them 
will  be  extended  into  the  future 
longer  than  it  is  possible  for  a  purely 
mechanical  obedience  to  be  main- 
tained. Their  faith  in  the  loving 
wisdom  which  guides  them  will  in- 
crease as  their  reflective  powers  de- 
velop and  they  are  able  to  recall  the 
former  instances  in  their  limited  ex- 
perience in  which  it  has  been  well 
for  them  to  do  exactly  what  they  are 
told.  This  renders  obedience  easier, 
and  we  surely  do  well  to  make  the 
doing  of  our  duty  as  little  difficult 
as  may  be.  Right  must  be  done  at 
any  cost,  and  it  is  obviously  a  duty 
for  every  one,  especially  mothers, 
to  make  the  doing  of  right  as  at- 
tractive as  possible,  more  partic- 
ularly until  the  habit  of  doing 
right  for  its  own  sake  is  thoroughly 
formed. 

The  possibility  of  a  child  being 
rendered  too  argumentative  by  this 
system  of  training  the  reasoning 
powers  at  the  same  time  that  we  are 
inculcating  the  habit  of  obedience,  is 
very  remote,  and  that  is  not  an  in- 
curable fault.  The  spirit  which  con- 
stantly asks  "why"  is  not  one  to  be 
indiscriminately  checked.  Children 
are  quick  to  learn  when  they  may  or 
may  not  ask  questions,  if  only  they 
are  treated  consistently. 


BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


How  Two  Southern  Babies  are  Dressed. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  like 
your  magazine.  It  is  so  sensible; 
and  perhaps  I  like  it  the  better  that 
it  upholds  my  theories  as  regards 
children.  I  have  two  boys,  of  three 
years  and  eleven  months  respec- 
tively. What  I  especially  write  for 
is  to  tell  you  how  I  dress  my  babies 
until  they  are  put  into  short  clothes. 
I  have  learned  from  experience  how 
to  dress  my  children  in  the  most  com- 
fortable and  convenient  manner  and 
with  the  least  outlay.  Of  course, 
fewer  of  some  articles  would  do,  but 
the  number  I  use  is  necessary,  unless 
washing  is  done  at  home,  and  mine 
is  not. 

I  make  ten  linen  lawn  shirts,  high 
neck  and  elbow  sleeves,  edged  with 
linen  lace  at  six  cents  a  yard.  I  buy 
a  quantity  of  this,  all  of  one  pattern, 
and  trim  everything  with  it,  and  like 
it  much  better  than  embroidery,  as 
it  wears  better,  washes  better,  and 
seems  more  appropriate  for  infants. 
Ten  cotton  night-gowns,  perfectly 
plain,  which  are  never  starched. 
The  gowns  are  a  yard  long,  buttoned 
in  the  back.  Twenty  long,  white 
lawn  dresses,  made  Mother  Hubbard, 
tucked  yokes,  lace  in  neck  and 
sleeves,  and  a  cluster  of  tucks  above 
the  hem.  The  white  lawn  costs  ten 
cents  a  yard  and  washes  well.  Six 


white  flannel  skirts,  with  high  neck 
and  long  sleeves,  princess  style.  I 
bind  the  necks  and  sleeves  with  nar- 
row white  ribbon,  and  crochet  a 
single  pattern  of  shell  stitch  on  the- 
bottoms  with  white  knitting  silk.  I 
crochet  on  the  raw  edge;  it  washes 
better  and  does  not  lump  up  as  a 
hem  does.  In  winter  my  baby  wears 
two  of  these  skirts. 

I  make  three  barrow  skirts,  con- 
sisting of  a  yard  of  flannel  put  on  a 
band  five  inches  wide,  and  left  open 
in  front.    Crochet  an  edge  of  silk  on 
these  all  around.    Ten  linen  bands 
five  inches  wide.    I  do  not  use  white 
skirts,  unless  going  out  with  Baby,  so 
I  only  make  two,  high-neck  and  no 
sleeves,  princess  slip,  trimmed  pret- 
tily on  the  bottom.    Bibs  I  make  of 
any  white  goods,  lined  with  Canton 
flannel  and  edged  with  lace.    I  never 
starch  bibs.     If   anything  can  be 
worse  than  a  stiff,  cold  bib  under  a 
poor  little  tender,  chafed   skin,  I 
don't  know  what  it  is.    I  have  also 
two    white  flannel  shawls  to  put 
around  Baby  if  being  carried  about 
the  house.    Shaker  flannel  is  best, 
as  it  is  of  double  width.    I  crochet 
the  edges  of  the  shawls,  too.    I  make 
fifty  diapers  of  Canton  flannel  for 
one  baby.    I  get  half  of  a  quality  at 
ten  cents  a  yard,  and  half  thicker. 
Hem  them  by  hand  as  narrow  as  pos- 
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sible.  I  am  using  diapers  now  three 
years  old,  which  are  as  white  and 
nice  as  at  first.  Care  in  washing 
does  a  good  deal.  Linen  seems 
nicer  for  babies,  but  is  chilly  and 
porous.  A  few  to  use  for  a  month 
on  infants  are  nice,  but  not  indispen- 
sable. 

My  babies  sleep  on  a  cotton  mat- 
tress, with  a  thin  feather  pillow  in 
winter — none  in  summer.  I  cover 
them  with  thick,  soft  baby-blankets, 
which  are  to  be  had  cheap,  and  are 
so  much  nicer  than  slippery  comforts 
and  quilts;  although  I  use  quilts  to 
lie  on.  I  make  three  little  comforts 
about  a  yard  and  a  half  square, 
which  I  squeeze,  but  do  not  wring, 
in  washing;  shake  well,  and  dry  in 
the  sun  and  wind  if  possible. 

Tennessee.  R. 

Stocking  Frames. 

I  have  used  for  many  years  a  little 
device  which  has  prevented  shrink- 
ing in  my  children's  stockings  and 
may  be  of  use  to  other  mothers. 
Draw  the  shape  of  your  child's  stock- 
ing on  a  piece  of  paper;  then  have 
this  shape  cut  from  a  half-inch  board, 
planed,  and  nicely  rounded  and 
smoothed  off  at  the  edges.  Bore  a 
hole  in  the  top  and  put  in  a  loop  of 
string.  Stretch  the  children's  washed 
stockings,  while  wet,  over  this  form, 
and  hang  by  the  loop  in  some  warm 
place  to  dry.  Several  stockings  can 
be  dried  on  one  form,  over  each 
other,  but  of  course  the  drying  is 
slower.  I  have  two  forms  made  for 
each  size  of  stocking.  Models  of  a 
similar  kind  can  be  used  for  drying 
children's  woollen  undershirts.  I 
have  known  those  already  shrunk 


brought  back  nearly  to  their  original 
size  in  this  way.  These  models 
should  be  merely  the  shape  of  the 
body,  since  forcing  them  into  the 
sleeves  would  be  apt  to  tear  the  shirt. 
If  we  wish  to  stretch  the  sleeves  we 
could  have  separate  models  for  them. 

A. 

Little  Boys'  Dresses. 

The  fashion  of  making  no  differ- 
ence between  the  costume  of  dear 
little  boys  of  three  and  their  elder 
brothers  seems  to  be  dying  out  in 
England,  if  we  can  judge  by  its  royal 
children.  In  a  picture  of  the  late 
Queen,  with  the  two  little  sons  and 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
second  boy,  taken  about  a  month 
before  his  fourth  birthday,  is  wear- 
ing a  sweet  little  dress,  embroidered 
on  the  collar,  cuffs,  belt,  and  yoke. 
He  looks  like  the  little  child  that  he 
really  is,  as  were  the  tiny  boys  of  the 
past,  who  are  missed  in  these  days 
by  those  of  us  who  love  childhood 
for  itself,  and  like  to  see  it  preserved 
in  outward  semblance  as  well  as  in 
reality. 

To  some  of  us  there  is  an  absurd- 
ity in  a  child  in  jacket,  short  trou- 
sers, and  reefer,  who  cannot  speak 
plainly,  and  who  does  not  hesitate 
to  break  into  loud  cries  when  hurt 
or  displeased.  I  think  we  really  do 
such  children  an  injustice  by  ex- 
pecting them  to  behave  like  older 
boys  than  they  really  are. 

If  England  is  setting  the  fashion, 
perhaps  soon  we  shall  see  a  change 
in  this  country;  and  if  our  little 
boys'  skirts  are  cut  to  the  knee,  and 
no  longer,  their  freedom  of  motion 
will  not  be  hampered. 

A.  P.  C. 
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OCCUPATIONS  AND  PASTIMES. 


Jack  Horner  Pies. 

For  children's  parties  there  is 
nothing  which  gives  so  much  pleas- 
ure as  the  Jack  Horner  pies.  Here 
are  the  directions  for  making  them. 

First,  decide  how  many  girls  and 
how  many  boys  there  will  be;  then 
buy  a  corresponding  number  of 
small  toys  or  gifts  of  any  kind. 
Wrap  them  neatly  in  white  tissue 
paper  and  tie  with  colored  cord,  and 
to  each  attach  a  narrow  ribbon  ten 
inches  long,  letting  white  ribbon  in- 
dicate which  are  for  the  boys  and  a 
color  for  the  girls.  Place  the  gifts  in 
a  tin  cake-pan.  For  a  party  of  twelve 
a  pan  twelve  inches  in  diameter  and 
two  and  a  half  inches  deep  will 
answer  if  the  toys  or  favors  are 
small.  Over  this  stretch  two  thick- 
nesses of  tissue  paper  and  tie  it 
down  against  the  sides  of  the  pan, 
first  drawing  the  ribbons  up  through 
it  so  they  will  lie  on  top.  Use  a 
steel  crochet  hook  for  this.  Crimp 
two  sheets  of  paper  by  drawing  it 
through  the  hands  lengthwise  until 
it  is  finely  crimped;  then  open  it 
slightly.  Cut  three  pieces  three-and 
a-half  inches  wide  crosswise  of  the 
crimp ;  then  paste  one  edge  on  the 
top  edge  of  the  pan  and  over  the 
covering  of  paper;  then  draw  it 
down  over  the  side  of  the  pan  and 
paste  the  other  edge  on  the  bottom. 
Then  cover  the  whole  with  thick 
white  paper.  Cut  the  rest  of  the 
crimped  paper  in  strips  about  two 
inches  wide  when  opened  and  length- 
wise of  the  crimp,  and  fringe  it  by 
clipping  closely,  leaving  small  edge 
for  joining.    Paste  this  fringe  around 


the  top  edge  of  the  pan  to  make 
a  full  frill.  When  finished  it  re- 
sembles a  large  iced  cake. 

It  can  be  placed  on  the  refresh- 
ment table,  or  brought  in  and 
"  served  while  the  children  are 
still  at  their  games.  Let  each  child 
take  hold  of  a  ribbon  end,  and  at  a 
given  signal  all  pull  at  once.  To 
add  to  the  significance  of  the  name, 
some  older  person  may  sing  or  re- 
peat the  "  Little  Jack  Horner " 
melody,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  word  pulled  shall  be  the  signal 
(pulled  out  a  plum).  The  hostess 
cannot  realize,  until  she  shall  have 
seen  for  herself,  how  delighted  the 
children  will  be  and  how  they  will 
wonder  at  so  many  "plums"  coming 
from  so  small  a  "pie/'  The  favors 
can  be  five-  or  ten-cent  toys,  or  more 
expensive  things,  as  the  hostess' 
purse  and  inclination  determine. 

I  have  seen  older  people  find  quite 
as  much  amusement  in  them;  and  in 
these  days,  when  at  every  luncheon 
and  dinner  party  there  are  favors 
furnished  for  each  guest,  this  makes 
a  novel  and  amusing  way  to  dis- 
tribute them. 

California.  R.  R. 

Let  the  Boys  Help. 
Why  is  it  that  some  boys  are  al- 
lowed to  sit  around  a  house  doing 
nothing  while  their  overworked 
mother  is  struggling  against  nature 
and  fate  to  do  about  half  the  work 
waiting  for  her  hands  ?  Only  the 
other  day  we  saw  three  large,  able- 
bodied  boys  lounging  about  the 
house,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
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themselves,  while  their  mother,  tired 
and  pale,  was  trying  to  do  the  work 
for  a  large  family  and  company 
alone.  Not  a  boy's  work  to  help 
about  the  house?  Why  not?  Is 
there  anything  about  dish-washing 
that  will  hurt  him,  or  which  he  can- 
not learn  to  do  well ;  or  about  mak- 
ing beds,  or  sweeping,  or  setting  the 
table,  or  washing,  or .  ironing,  or 
cooking  a  plain  meal  of  victuals? 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  much  to 
benefit  him  in  such  work,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  idea  that 
it  isn't  manly  to  let  the  weaker 
"vessel"  carry  all  the  burdens  when 


it  is  possible  for  strong  young  hands 
to  help. 

Most  boys  would  gladly  help  in 
the  house  if  they  were  asked  to  do 
so  and  were  taught  to  do  the  work 
properly.  Many  a  bright  boy  wants 
to  help  his  tired  mother,  but  doesn't 
know  how,  beyond  bringing  in  the 
wood  and  water  and  sweeping  off 
the  outside  walks.  That  done,  she 
tells  him  to  go  and  play  while  she 
plods  wearily  on. 

Let  boys  help,  and  those  mothers 
who  can't  get  help  "  for  love  or 
money,"  as  they  often  say,  will  see 
their  troubles  disappear.       R.  R. 


PUNISHMENTS  AND  REWARDS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


"  In  what  light,"  asks  Miss  Carrie 
M.  Boutelle  in  the  Kindergarten 
Magazine,  "  do  you  imagine  a  child 
regards  one  who  has  whipped  him? 
Fancy  your  feeling  toward  a  giant 
who  beat  you  with  a  1  ten-foot  pole ' 
because  you  had  been  careless  or 
wilful,  had  broken  some  rule  or  regu- 
lation, or  had  disobeyed  the  afore- 
said monster,  and  you  will  have  some 
idea  of  the  child's  feelings.  In  some 
cases  the  sense  of  injustice  rankles 
in  the  breast  for  years  and  is  never 
entirely  eradicated.  A  woman  past 
seventy  years  of  age  said  to  me  in 
pathetic  tones:  '  When  I  was  a 
child  my  mother  punished  me  se- 
verely and  often  unjustly,  and  I  have 
never  quite  forgiven  her.  When  I 
grew  up  I  taught  school,  and  you 


may  be  sure  that  I  never  whipped 
my  pupils.  If  I  had  not  been  pun- 
ished in  that  way  I  should  have  been 
a  better  woman  to-day.'  Upon  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  they  had  ever 
received  a  whipping,  and  whether  its 
effects  had  been  beneficial,  a  few 
persons  have  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative to  both  questions;  but  the  ma- 
jority agree  with  the  Southern  gen- 
tleman who  remarked:  *  If  I  had 
not  been  licked  so  much  when  I  was 
a  boy  I  should  have  been  a  whole 
heap  better  to-day.'  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  visit  in  two  homes 
where  the  children  had  never  been 
whipped.  Their  parents  cared  more 
for  the  love  and  confidence  of  their 
children  than  for  mere  perfunctory 
and  enforced  obedience.    In  one  of 
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these  families  there  were  four  chil- 
dren, than  whom  I  have  known  none 
more  genuine,  truthful,  and  devoted 
to  their  parents.  I  know  whereof  I 
speak,  for  two  of  them  were  my  pu- 
pils. In  the  other  family  there  is 
one  boy,  who,  unlike  the  petted, 
spoiled,  traditional  '  only  child/  is 
one  of  the  most  affectionate,  demon- 
strative, straightforward  little  fel- 
lows I  have  ever  met.  These  chil- 
dren, knowing  no  fear  of  punish- 
ment, are  truthful  and  loving,  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  which 
renders  it  easy  for  them  to  do  right." 

Parents  and  teachers  often  en- 
deavor to  justify  themselves  for  pun- 
ishing the  children  because  the  chil- 
dren, they  say,  are  so  obedient  after 
the  ordeal;  "they  kiss  and  make  up" 
and  promise  to  be  good.  Who  of  us 
would  not  grow  tractable  in  order  to 
rid  ourselves  of  the  discomfort,  nay, 
the  actual  pain  and  suffering,  of 
stinging  blows  dealt  by  a  superior 
strength  with  which  we  are  perfectly 
powerless  to  cope?  A  few  children 
have  the  hardihood  to  resist  to  the 
bitter  end.  A  writer  on  this  subject 
has  put  it  very  aptly:  "  Impose  the 
proper  punishment,  but  do  not  al- 
ways continue  it  until  the  child  is 
submissive.  We  should  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  contests 
with  a  child  in  attempting  to  compel 
him  to  do  something  that,  from  ill- 
temper  or  obstinacy,  he  refuses  to 
do  " 

Very  pernicious  in  their  effects 
upon  the  nervous  organism  are  the 
fear  and  dread  inspired  by  flogging, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  few  mod- 
ern educators  have  advocated  whip- 
ping on  the  ground  that  it  shocks  the 
child  into  a  better  frame  of  mind. 


Undoubtedly  it  shocks  him,  but  such 
a  shock  is  far  from  beneficial.  Of 
course  he  is  shocked  to  be  treated 
like  a  dog,  shocked  that  his  parent,  or 
his  teacher  who  trains  him  in  polite- 
ness and  kindness  to  others,  should 
be  so  rude  and  cruel. 

In  one  of  the  best  schools  of  Nebras- 
ka the  pupils  of  the  third  and  fourth 
grades  were  asked  to  write  what  pun- 
ishment should  be  given  children. 
Of  thirty-six  children  who  answered, 
only  six  recommended  whipping. 
This  little  experiment  in  child-study 
proves  that  boys  and  girls  feel  the 
injustice  of  such  treatment.  In  this 
same  list  of  answers,  eight  children 
recommended  denial  of  food;  one, 
refusal  of  money;  three,  refraining 
from  pleasures,  such  as  coasting;  one, 
sending  away  from  home;  one,  shut- 
ting up  in  the  house;  three,  scolding; 
four,  shutting  in  the  closet;  three, 
putting  to  bed;  and  eleven,  hard 
work.  In  some  of  these  answers 
specific  punishments  were  advised 
for  certain  misdemeanors,  and  in 
most  of  them  the  connection  was 
close. 

In  his  ic  Philosophy  of  Education" 
Rosenkranz  advocates  corporal  pun- 
ishment for  young  children,  but  he 
adds:  "  Punishment  stands  as  a  sad 
indication  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
means  previously  used;  only  when 
all  other  efforts  have  failed  is  punish- 
ment justifiable."  The  difficulty  is 
this,  that  in  this  age  of  ei  rush"  we 
are  unwilling  to  take  time.  We  take 
the  "short  cut"  (in  a  literal  sense), 
thinking  we  must  make  that  bad  boy 
yield  in  this  one  instance,  forgetting 
that,  as  the  old  Latin  motto  states, 
"  we  learn  not  for  school  but  for 
life,"  ignoring  the  fact  that  although 
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the  child  yields  perforce  once  he  is 
no  better,  he  has  no  more  desire  to 
do  right.  If  we  act  on  Rosenkranz's 
suggestion,  and  whip  the  child  while 
he  is  young,  what  shall  we  do  when 
he  is  older?  Where  shall  we  draw 
the  line?  Most  people  cease  to  flog 
the  children  only  when  they  are 
strong  enough  to  resist.  One  who 
beats  a  small  boy  and  allows  the  big 
boy  to  go  unpunished  is  a  coward, 
and  those  who  call  on  other  persons 
to  assist  in  chastising  the  big  boys 
are  no  better.  If  older  children  can 
be  controlled  by  other  than  corporal 
punishment,  so  can  the  little  ones. 
"  1  speak  not  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  kindergartner  alone, "  says 
Miss  Boutelle,  "  but  from  an  ex- 
perience in  all  grades  below  the 
seventh."  Is  it  not  a  reflection  on 
the  fertility  of  brain  manifested  by 
the  teacher  if  he  has  but  one  or  two 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  many 
difficulties  which  arise  daily?  Ro- 
senkranz  tells  us  that  the  best  pun- 
ishment for  children  who  have  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  self-consciousness 
is  isolation.  "  I  quite  agree  with 
him,"  says  Miss  Boutelle,  "  but  would 
not  put  an  age  limit  to  it."  Rosen- 
kranz  says:  "  By  isolation  we  re- 
move the  offender  temporarily  and 
locally  from  the  society  of  his  fel- 
lows. The  boy  or  girl  left  alone  in 
abstract  independence,  cut  off  from 
all  companionship,  suffers  from  a 
sense  of  helplessness.  Time  passes 
heavily,  and  soon  he  is  very  anxious 
to  return  to  the  company  of  parents, 
brothers,  or  companions.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  leave  a  child  shut  up 
entirely  without  supervision,  or  to 
leave  a  few  together  without  super- 
vision."   Many   superintendents  of 


reformatories  testify  to  the  beneficial 
effects  of  solitary  confinement.  "  To 
be  alone  with  my  conscience  is  pun- 
ishment enough  for  me  "  is  not,  how- 
ever, applicable  to  the  vacuous 
mind  or  one  filled  only  with  evil 
thoughts.  So  it  is  deemed  wise  to 
give  criminals  employment  in  their 
solitary  confinement.  Thus  it  may 
be  best  to  keep  children  who  have 
been  isolated  quite  busy.  It  is  a 
crime  to  lock  a  child  in  a  dark  room. 
It  may  not  be  necessary  to  remove 
him  further  than  a  few  feet  from  his 
accustomed  place.  "His  banish- 
ment from  society  is  only  the  out- 
ward expression  of  a  real  isolation 
which  he  has  brought  to  pass  in  his 
inner  nature,  and  which,  by  means 
of  his  negative  act,  he  only  betrayed 
to  the  outer  world. "  A  child  who 
has  been  separated  from  his  compan- 
ions should  always  detect  in  the  tone 
and  mien  of  his  teacher  sorrow  and 
loneliness  over  his  departure  and 
joy  at  his  return.  The  duration  of 
the  separation  must  be  governed  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Isolation 
is  not  a  panacea  for  all  wrongdoing, 
but  it  is  certainly  an  improvement 
on  corporal  punishment.  The  wide- 
awake teacher  invents  punishments 
to  correspond  to  the  faults  of  his  pu- 
pils as  he  studies  their  dispositions. 
We  cannot  take  the  place  of  a  court 
of  justice,  and  punish  just  for  the 
"  overt  act  "  and  st  according  to  the 
evidence";  for  while  we  wish  to 
make  the  punishment  a  logical  se- 
quence of  the  offence,  we  have  to 
consider  extenuating  circumstances, 
as  well  as  the  disposition  of  the 
child.  Sarah  B.  Cooper  wrote: 
"Crime  cannot  be  prevented  by  pun- 
ishment, it  can  only  be  stayed  by 
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education  ;  it  is  much  more  a 
duty  to  prevent  crime  than  to  pun- 
ish it." 

Those  who  study  child-nature  have 
discovered  that  a  reward  is  fre- 
quently more  effectual  than  a  pun- 
ishment. It  is  passing  strange  that 
teachers  reward  so  little  and  punish 
so  much.    A  reward  in  money  should 


seldom  be  given  a  child;  money 
should  be  paid  for  work  or  presented 
as  a  gift.  The  child  who  has  to  be 
hired  to  be  good  has  a  very  fallacious 
view  of  life.  When  he  gets  out  into 
the  "cold,  cold  world"  he  will  re- 
ceive no  financial  reward,  and  often 
no  word  of  commendation  for  good 
behavior. 


NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES 


A  Home-Made  Baby-Jumper. 

It  was  invented  by  a  lady  for  the 
use  of  her  girl  from  the  age  of  six 
months  until  walking  began.  Hav- 
ing served  out  its  time  of  usefulness 
for  this  morsel  of  humanity,  it  was 
"passed  on"  to  another  weary 
mother,  whose  daily  burden  of  care 
was  greatly  lightened  by  its  use. 
From  there  it  came  into  the  nursery 
of  the  writer,  gave  happiness  and 
strengthened  limbs  to  Baby  No.  3, 
and  at  the  present  time  is  proving 
a  godsend  to  a  wee,  delicate  boy 
whose  limbs  are  slow  in  development 
after  a  sickness  that  brought  him,  a 
wasted  little  skeleton,  to  the  borders 
of  the  other  land.  Although  over  a 
year  old,  he  makes  no  effort  to  bear 
his  weight  upon  his  feet.  The  hap- 
piest hours  of  his  life  are  those 
spent  in  the  jumper,  and  he  has 
learned  to  exercise  his  limbs  very 
nicely.  Its  good  effects  are  ap- 
parent in  the  gradual  development 


of  muscle  upon  the  slender  legs. 
The  baby  performances  in  this 
haven  of  delight  are  highly  amus- 
ing. 

The  mechanism  of  this  invaluable 
help  to  mother  and  Baby  is  so  sim- 
ple and  inexpensive  that  it  is  within 
the  reach  of  all.  It  consists  of  a 
jacket,  straight  stick,  rope,  and  spring. 
The  jacket  of  the  one  in  question 
is  made  of  dark-red  Canton  flannel, 
feather-stitched  on  all  its  edges  with 
white  wool.  It  consists,  in  the  first 
place,  of  a  body  strap  22  inches  long 
and  5  wide,  buttoning  in  front.  A 
strap  20%  inches  long  and  wide 
is  sewed  firmly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
centre  of  the  back,  passing  between 
the  legs  and  buttoning  to  the  front 
of  the  body  strap.  This  strap  is 
furnished  with  three  buttonholes 
fastening  to  the  bottom  of  the  front, 
which  are  made  6  inches  from  the 
end  of  the  strap;  and  there  are  also 
three  buttoning  to  the  top  of  the 
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front.  Two  straps,  36  inches  long 
and  y2  wide,  are  sewed  very  strongly 
to  the  top  of  the  body  band,  front 
and  back  of  each  arm,  the  two  ends 
of  each  strap  being  fastened  re- 
spectively 2^  and  7^  inches  from 
the  middle  of  the  front.  These 
straps  are  the  means  by  whichMaster 
Baby  is  hung  up.  A  heavy  double 
spring  (made  by  coiling  bedspring 
wires  in  two  sizes  and  placing  the 
smaller  coil  within  the  larger)  de- 
pends from  a  carefully-tested  hook. 
To  this  is  fastened  a  rope,  and  this 
passes  down  and  is  tied  to  the  centre 
of  a  straight  stick  (in  this  case  a 
piece  of  broom  handle),  25  inches 
long,  in  the  ends  of  which  are 
notches  to  hold  the  shoulder  straps 
securely.  The  length  of  rope  needed 
must  be  ascertained  by  experiment. 
Button  the  jacket  on  Baby  and  hang 
him  up  by  putting  the  shoulder 
straps  on  the  notched  ends  of  the 
stick.  Have  the  length  of  the  rope 
such  that  his  toes  can  just  touch  the 
floor,  and  the  fun  begins.  He  will 
very  soon  learn  to  kick  and  crow  at 
the  very  sight  of  the  jacket.  And 
for  limbs  which  need  strength  and 
development  for  walking  its  value  is 
beyond  price.  Even  for  a  strong, 
healthy  child,  the  exercise  it  gives 
is  invigorating,  furthering  symmet- 
rical development. 

The  measurements  given  above 
are  for  an  average    child.  The 


dimensions  may  have  to  be  altered 
in  particular  cases.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  emphasize  the  need  of 
having  every  part  put  together  in 
the  strongest  manner,  to  insure 
safety  to  Baby  in  this  happy  ex- 
ercise. L.  M. 

Home-Made  Portable  Bath-Tub. 

The  sort  of  bath-tub,  consisting  of 
a  folding  frame  and  a  square  of 
rubber  cloth,  mentioned  in  Baby- 
hood, I  prize  so  highly  that  more 
details  may  be  useful  to  others.  My 
baby's  was  used  from  the  first  to  the 
sixteenth  month.  The  frame,  which 
opens  like  a  camp  stool,  was  made 
for  me  by  a  carpenter  out  of  oak. 
The  rubber  cloth  was  of  the  heaviest 
quality  and  about  forty  inches 
square,  and  was  turned  over  at  the 
two  ends,  and  a  heavy  linen  tape, 
doubled,  run  in  as  a  shirr.  This 
tape  should  be  firmly  fastened 
around  the  end  of  the  frame,  pro- 
jecting above  the  upper  side  braces. 
These  ends  should  be  connected 
with  additional  tape  or  webbing,  so 
that  the  tub  will  stand  just  wide  and 
deep  enough.  The  side  edges  of 
the  cloth  should  be  brought  well 
over  each  brace,  and  there  tacked 
securely  all  along  with  tinned  tacks. 
When  the  bath  is  over,  hang  the  tub 
up  by  the  lower  braces,  with  the 
rubber  hanging  down  to  drain. 

P.  R. 
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NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents.— It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions 
concerning  ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any 
particular  case.  We  simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to  us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  mere 
<yr  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems"  are  inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of 
space  or  because  tJie  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed  in  our  columns.  We  try  to 
answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry  in  the  next  issue 
after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


Hardening  the  Nipples. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Can  you  give  me  advice  as  to  the  best 
aids  for  the  hardening  of  the  nipples  previ- 
ous to  confinement  ?  I  have  used,  in  the 
two  times  I  have  needed  to  make  this  prep- 
aration, tannin  and  brandy,  recommended 
by  both  physician  and  nurse  as  the  best 
thing.  But  this  is  very  disagreeable  to  use, 
on  account  of  the  inevitable  staining  of 
hands  and  underclothing.  Now  that  I  shall 
soon  need  to  begin  this  process  again,  I 
would  like  to  know,  from  the  experience  of 
others,  if  there  is  anything  else  as  effica- 
cious as  the  above  and  free  from  this  objec- 
tion. I  know  you  have  recommended  the 
use  of  alum  for  this  purpose,  but  I  have  been 
told  that  in  many  cases  it  seems  to  do  no 
good.  Even  with  the  best  treatment  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  always  have  to  suffer  with  sore 
nipples,  as  mine  are  extremely  small,  and 
the  effort  of  the  baby  to  retain  its  hold  of 
necessity  makes  them  raw  and  festered. 
But  I  want  to  reduce  that  suffering  to  the 
minimum,  if  possible. 

Peoria,  111.  F.  M.  S. 

As  you  have  found  your  prepara- 
tion sufficiently  efficacious — and  it  is 
of  recognized  value — we  think  you 
would  do  well  to  make  the  application 
in  such  a  way  as  will  avoid  staining, 
thus:  Have  the  druggist  prepare  for 
you  a  "  salt-mouth  "  vial  with  a  good- 
sized  cork.  Let  a  camel's-hair  pencil 
be  fastened  into  or  pass  through  the 
cork,  so  that  the  latter  becomes  a 
part  of  the  handle  of  the  pencil. 


When  you  carefully  uncork  the  vial 
the  pencil  will  come  out  charged 
with  the  lotion.  Apply  this  with  the 
pencil.  Let  it  dry  quite  or  nearly, 
and  put  over  the  nipple  a  thin  layer 
of  absorbent  cotton,  previously  pre- 
pared, which  will  absorb  any  excess. 
In  this  way  neither  the  fingers  nor 
clothing  need  be  soiled. 

A  Railway  Journey  Before  or  After  De- 
livery. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  which  you  would 
consider  the  safer  for  a  young  mother,  to 
travel  by  railroad  a  distance  of  180  miles 
one  month  before  or  one  month  after  her 
baby  is  born,  it  being  absolutely  necessary 
to  do  one  or  the  other?  The  baby,  which  is 
a  first  one,  is  expected  early  in  spring.  This 
is  hardly  a  Babyhood  question,  I  know,  but 
if  you  would  answer  it  you  would  greatly  re- 
lieve my  mind,  as  I  have  had  so  much  con- 
flicting advice  on  the  subject. 

New  York.  B.  T. 

Very  many  women  travel  by  rail 
such  distances,  with  safety,  a  month 
or  even  less  before  delivery,  and, 
with  the  comforts  of  railway  travel- 
ling nowadays,  the  undertaking  need 
not  be  very  fatiguing.  If  she  has  a 
quick  recovery  she  could  do  it  with 
a  baby  a  month  old,  but  probably 
less  easily;  and  if  anything  occurred 
to  delay  convalescence,  she  could 
not  do  it.    Therefore,  if  the  journey 
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must  be  made  just  at  the  period 
mentioned,  we  should  prefer  the  ear- 
lier one.  We  are  assuming  that  it  is 
an  ordinary  case.  If  there  is  any 
complication,  special  medical  advice 
is  demanded. 

Crossness  as  a  Symptom  of  Improvement. 

To  the  Editor  <?/ Babyhood: 

Is  it  true  that  crossness  of  a  child  during 
illness  is  a  sign  that  the  disease  is  disap- 
pearing ? 

Dayton,  O.  L.  A.  P. 

It  is  often  said  that  crossness  in  a 
child  signifies  that  it  is  getting  better 
of  any  given  ailment;  this  is  to  be 
classed  with  other  nursery  supersti- 
tions and  traditions.  It  is  not  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  if  a  child  feels 
better  it  will  manifest  it  by  crying 
and  fretting;  of  course,  if  it  has  been 
so  sick  as  to  be  partially  stupid,  it 
might  show  some  evidence  of  its 
condition  when  it  should  rally  enough 
to  be  able  to  do  so.  If  a  child  feels 
well  it  does  not  cry,  but  is  easily 
amused. 

Varying  the  Food. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Nature's  supply  being  insufficient,  I  have 
given  my  seven-months-old  baby  the  bottle 
of  strained  oatmeal,  slightly  sweetened, 
with  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  to  the  bottle. 
I  would  like  to  ask:  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  change  food,  or  rather  give  a  variety  by- 
substituting  one  bottle  of  diluted  cow's 
milk? 

San  Jose",  Cal.  S.  E.  S. 

You  would  better  not  vary  the 
food,  but  give  one  kind  continu- 
ously, if  it  agrees,  until  one  year  of 
age  at  least.  Your  mixture  of  oat- 
meal and  cream  we  would  like  better 
if  it  had  a  certain  quantity  of  milk 
in  it.  Add  a  little,  increasing  the 
quantity  from  time  to  time,  and  even- 
tually let  him  have  at  least  as  much 


milk  as  gruel.  We  take  it  that  your 
oatmeal  is  water-gruel. 

The  Flow  of  Milk  the  First  Days  after 
Delivery. 

To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood: 

Will  you  please  tell  what  is  best  to  be 
done  the  two  dreadful  days  after  birth,  "be- 
fore the  milk  comes "  ?  If  there  is  to  be 
none,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  feed  the 
child  at  once?  Why  is  there  such  a  break 
in  an  infant's  nourishment? 

Augusta,  Me.  E.  W. 

Those  days  are  not  always  "  dread- 
ful indeed,  we  think  they  rarely 
are  so  in  this  day  of  good  nursing. 
That  the  absence  of  the  milk  is  not 
a  detriment  to  the  baby  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  most  living 
things  in  nature  are  adapted  to  their 
surroundings,  and  also  from  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  Not  only  infants  but 
all  young  mammals  pause  in  their 
growth  for  a  few  days,  perhaps  for  a 
week,  after  their  birth,  and  they  may 
absolutely  lose  weight.  A  similar 
delay  is  noticed  in  newly-hatched 
chickens,  which,  of  course,  never  de- 
pend upon  the  mother  for  food.  The 
experiment  has  been  tried,  in  a 
series  of  cases,  of  putting  new-born 
infants  to  the  breasts  of  women  who 
had  been  delivered  a  few  days  previ- 
ously and  whose  flow  of  milk  was 
established.  These  children  all  lost 
weight  like  others.  The  cause  of 
this  loss  is  not  certainly  known,  but 
is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  of 
the  establishment  of  respiration  and 
the  necessity  of  the  child's  furnish- 
ing its  own  heat  instead  of  getting  it 
from  its  mother.  More  tissue  is 
burned  up  until  the  new  order  is 
established.  If  during  those  days 
the  child  is  kept  warm  and  its  thirst 
quenched  with  warm  liquid,  it  gen- 
erally makes  little  complaint. 
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A  Question  Concerning  Heilprin's  Practical 
Method  of  Teaching  French  to  Young 
Children. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

About  ten  years  ago  there  appeared  in 
Babyhood  a  most  instructive  series  of  sim- 
ple lessons  in  French  for  young  children. 
Could  I  obtain  a  complete  set  of  the  num- 
bers containing  the  series?  I  am  sure  you 
would  render  a  great  service  to  thousands 
of  new  readers  by  republishing  these  les- 
sons, which  were,  far  and  away,  the  most 
practical  and  enjoyable  of  their  kind  I  have 
ever  seen.  R. 

The  lessons  referred  to  appeared  in 
1891.  The  numbers  containing  them 
are  out  of  print.  We  shall  begin  in 
our  next  issue  the  republication  of 
the  series. 

The  Selection  of  a  Country  Home. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  husband  is  thinking  of  buying  a  coun- 
try house  in  some  healthful  locality.  Can 
you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  essential  points 
to  be  considered  in  selecting  such  a  house, 
with  special  reference  to  the  soil,  drains, 
the  cellar,  the  water  supply,  etc.  ?  We  have 
the  utmost  confidence  in  Babyhood's  advice 
on  all  subjects. 

New  York.  A. 

In  selecting  a  country  home  an  im- 
portant consideration  is  the  character 
of  the  soil  on  which  the  house  is 
located.  Preference  should  always 
be  given  to  dry,  sandy  or  gravelly 
soils.  Alluvial  and  clay  soils  must 
be  avoided  as  tending  to  be  damp 
and  chilly.  Careful  search  should 
be  made  for  abandoned  cesspools, 
or  overflows  from  cesspools  into  open 
ditches  or  ponds.  As  regards  the 
external  sewerage,  one  may  safely 
assume  that  the  drains,  unless  they 
were  recently  remodelled,  are  not  as 
they  ought  to  be  in  order  to  prevent 
contamination  of  the  subsoil  and  ac- 
cumulation   of  putrefying  organic 


matter  in  the  pipes.  The  next  step 
should  be  the  careful  examination  of 
the  house  itself.  If  there  is  no  cellar, 
make  sure  that  the  house  is  well 
raised  above  the  surface  level  on 
piles;  that  there  is  abundant  air  space 
between  the  ground  and  the  building, 
otherwise  ground-air  is  liable  to  rise 
into  your  rooms;  furthermore,  see 
that  there  be  no  rank  or  decaying 
vegetation  underneath  the  house. 
Light  and  air  should  always  be  freely 
admitted  into  a  cellar,  and  nothing 
kept  or  stored  in  it  that  might  taint 
its  atmosphere;  for  any  impure  air  is 
sure  to  rise  and  pervade  the  whole 
house.  The  floor  and  walls  of  a  cel- 
lar must  show  no  signs  of  dampness. 
A  perfectly-built  house  should  be 
completely  separated  from  the  sur- 
rounding soil  by  a  water-  and  air- 
tight cellar  floor  and  by  damp  proof 
foundation  walls  to  prevent  ground- 
air  aad  soil-moisture  from  rising. 
The  whole  site  of  the  dwelling  should 
be  dry;  if  necessary  it  should  be  well 
underdrained,  and  all  subsoil  water, 
especially  if  there  is  a  hillside  sloping 
toward  the  house,  should  be  cut  off 
and  removed  by  special  drain-trench- 
es, or,  better  still,  tile  pipes,  which 
latter  ought  to  be  kept  isolated  from 
any  foul  drain  or  cesspool. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
the  house  should  receive  all  the  sun- 
light possible.  Roofs  of  broad  piazzas 
often  rob  the  rooms  of  too  much  sun- 
light, and  sometimes  the  mistake  is 
made  of  encircling  the  house  too 
closely  with  trees.  That  room  should 
be  selected  for  the  nursery  which 
receives  most  sunlight  and  is  least 
exposed  to  damp  and  wind.  Special 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  pantries   and  store- 
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rooms.  They  should  be  well  lighted, 
as  well  as  perfectly  ventilated,  for 
darkness  is  a  prolific  cause  of  dirt. 
Special  cleanliness  should  exist  wher- 
ever infants'  food  is  stored,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  milk  very  readily 
absorbs  any  impurities  from  the  sur- 
rounding air  and  becomes  unfit  for 
use.  Small  refrigerators  for  storing 
articles  of  food  should  never  have 
any  connection  with  pipes  carrying 
sewage. 

Warm-air  furnaces  should  not  take 
the  air  from  the  cellar,  but  have 
large,  well-constructed  fresh-air 
boxes  taking  a  supply  of  air  from 
outside,  preferably  from  the  sunny 
side  of  the  house.  The  inlet  of  the 
cold-air  box  ought  not  to  be  located 
near  the  surface,  and  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  let  any  garbage  or  filth 
accumulate  anywhere  near  the  open- 
ing. 

Above  all,  care  and  exertion  should 
first  be  directed  to  the  sources  of 
drinking  water — the  well,  cistern, 
spring,  or  pond,  as  the  case  may  be — 
and  to  the  means  of  removing  and 
disposing  of  the  waste  matters  from 
the  house.  A  sanitary  inspection 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  de- 
tailed and  thorough  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  the  house  plumbing,  but 
want  of  space  forbids  our  referring 
to  the  subject  at  present. 

Scum  on  Boiled  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  part  of  the 
milk  rises  to  form  the  scum  on  the  top  when 
boiled,  and  should  it  be  removed  or  stirred 
in  before  feeding  to  a  child? 

Atlanta,  Ga.  O.  D. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
seen  a  chemical  analysis  of  this  scum, 


but  suppose  that  it  contains  both  fat 
and  albuminoids  mechanically  mixed 
by  the  boiling.  Whether  it  is  to  be 
rejected  or  not  is  a  question  of  palate. 
Personally,  we  throw  it  out. 

Care  of  the  Finger-Nails. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  please  tell  us  what  to  do  with 
our  baby's  finger-nails?  We  think  we  have 
the  dearest  and  best  eighteen-months-old 
baby  in  the  world,  and  that  she  has  the 
homeliest  finger-nails.  Is  there  any  way  to 
beautify  them — that  is,  make  them  more 
symmetrical  or  of  a  better  shape? 

Warren,  la.  E.  F. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  way  of 
changing  the  shape  of  the  nails  for 
the  better.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  injuries  to  the  nail  and  to  the 
flesh  around  it  ("hang-nails,"  etc.), 
because  these  may  still  further  dis- 
tort the  nails.  After  the  child  is  old 
enough  to  be  taught,  toilet  will  make 
the  nails  unobjectionable,  even  if  not 
beautiful. 

Confinement  to   House    after  Attack  of 
Measles;  Hints  for  a  Journey;  Regular 
Hours  for  Feeding. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  please  answer  the  following 
questions? 

(1)  Baby  was  born  January  27th,  and  is 
already  too  heavy  for  me  to  carry  in  my 
arms  for  a  daily  airing.  When  will  it  be 
safe  for  me  to  put  her  in  her  carriage? 
When  will  it  be  best  to  put  her  into  short 
clothes?   She  has  the  measles  at  present. 

(2)  She  is  a  bottle  baby.  How  shall  I 
manage  about  her  food  when  I  take  her  to 
Boston  this  summer? 

(3)  She  takes  her  milk  every  two  or  three 
hours  during  the  daytime,  and  wakes  up 
every  two  or  three  hours  during  the  night 
and  cries  for  her  bottle.  When  will  it  be 
safe  for  me  to  begin  to  let  her  cry  and  refuse 
her  the  bottle,  and  how  often  should  I  feed 
her  during  the  night?  How  much  milk 
ought  she  to  drink  at  a  time? 

K.  M.  B. 
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(1)  She  must  be  kept  in  until  at 
least  five  weeks  after  the  appearance 
of  the  measles.  The  changes  as  to 
outing  and  dress  can  be  made  then 
with  safety. 

(2)  If  you  mean  how  you  shall 
manage  on  the  journey,  we  suggest 
to  prepare  sufficient  food  for  the 
journey  in  advance.  If  you  go  by 
train,  the  porter  of  the  drawing-room 
car  will  keep  it  on  ice  for  you  and 
give  you  assistance  as  to  warming. 
If  by  boat,  the  stewardess  will  give 
you  all  needed  assistance.  If  you 
mean  what  you  shall  do  in  Boston, 
we  see  no  need  of  change.  Continue 
the  same  food  as  at  home,  if  it  agrees. 

(3)  At  four  or  five  months  not  more 
than  two  night  feedings  should  be 
allowed,  and  every  three  hours  is 
quite  often  enough  in  the  day.  But 
note  that  "  every  two  of  three  hours  " 
is  not  the  proper  way  to  feed.  If  the 
child  is  awake,  the  interval  of  feed- 
ing must  be  exact.  The  phrase  used 
suggests  a  very  injudicious  ie  sliding 
scale. 99 

Obstinate  Constipation. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood: 

My  boy  of  thirteen  months  is  not  exactly 
a  delicate  baby,  but  still  his  bowels  have 
never  been  right,  and  until  he  was  eight 
months  old  he  seldom  had  a  movement 
without  a  soap  suppository;  then  when  they 
did  move  he  would  have  something  like 
diarrhoea.  They  move  a  little  more  freely 
now,  but  still  he  often  goes  three  days  and 
they  seem  to  gripe  him.  He  has  eight 
teeth,  and  nearly  walks,  and  seems  to  feel 
well  usually.  Could  I  do  anything  for  the 
constipation?  Our  physician  thought  it 
would  wear  off  in  time,  but  it  doesn't  seem 
to. 

Toledo,  O.  L.  A. 

The  bowels  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  inactive  for  so  long  a  time 
as  three  days.    We  think  he  should 


have  a  daily  movement,  by  supposi- 
tory or  enema  if  necessary.  The 
enema  may  contain  a  little  glycerine, 
as  frequently  suggested  in  Baby- 
hood, or  a  teaspoonful  of  molasses  if 
more  convenient.  In  a  child  of  the 
condition  of  health  you  describe, 
probably  daily  gentle  rubbing  of  the 
abdomen,  rubbing  upward  on  the 
right  side  and  down  on  the  left, would 
somewhat  relieve  the  constipation. 

Condensed  Replies. 
A.  C.,  East  Weymouth,  Mass. — 
There  is  no  probability  of  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  spinal  column  being 
repeated  in  another  child.  We  can- 
not enter  in  this  place  into  the  nature 
of  the  defect  itself. 

P.  O.  £>.,  Brandon,  N.  Y. — The 
causes  of  poor  sleep  are  so  multitu- 
dinous that  we  cannot  even  make  a 
guess  in  the  case  of  your  boy.  The 
things  we  should  first  inquire  into 
would  be  the  state  of  his  digestion 
and  the  condition  of  his  bowels.  We 
should  also  try  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  freedom  of  the  upper  air 
passages,  nose,  and  throat,  whether 
he  has  facility  of  passing  water,  and 
whether  phimosis  exists.  Submit 
these  suggestions  to  your  physician 

5.  O.,  Edgewood,  Cal. — We  think  it 
will  be  better  for  you  to  abandon  the 
food  altogether.  The  laxative  effect 
of  the  oatmeal  gruel  was  probably 
counteracted  by  the  other  food.  Try 
one  of  the  more  laxative  foods,  Mel- 
lin's  for  instance,  for  an  occasional 
meal. 

E.  B.,  Dunlap,  Tenn. — The  feeding 
question  at  night  will  be  settled  just 
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when  you  choose  to  settle  it.  He 
will  wake  for  the  bottle  just  as  long 
as  he  knows  he  can  get  it  by  crying 
for  it.  A  child  of  his  age  does  not 
need  night  feeding,  and  would  be 
probably  better  without  it. 

E.  L.,  Hickory  Hill,  Mo. — You  say 
your  boy  of  nineteen  months  "eats 
everything  and  is  perfectly  well." 
A  child,  if  strong  naturally,  may  go 
on  for  a  long  time  in  apparent  health, 
despite  his  "eating  everything. " 
But  the  chances  are  that,  sooner  or 
later,  he  will  pay  the  penalty  in  a 
very  serious  disturbance  of  the  di- 
gestion. Are  you  willing  to  run  that 
risk,  or  perhaps  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  chronic  dyspepsia  which  it 
may  take  you  years  to  try  to  coun- 
teract? We  cannot  understand  such 
practices  on  the  part  of  one  who  pro- 
fesses to  "  admire  Babyhood  in  many 
ways." 

R.  S.  M.,  New  York  City.— To? 
milk  should  be  dipped,  not  poured, 
off  from  the  under  milk.  For  a  baby 
of  three  months,  at  first  add  as  much 
water  as  there  is  milk;  gradually  di- 
minish the  proportion  of  water.  We 
can  recommend  as  pure  the  milk  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  Brush's  New  York 
Depot,  217  W.  123d  street. 

•  H.,  Cleveland,  O. — In  the  case  of 
a  child  suffering  from  diarrhoea,  with 
green  passages  containing  curds,  we 
should  advise  stopping  all  milk  at 
once.  In  a  large  city  it  is  always 
safe  to  suspect  in  such  cases  the 
source  of  the  milk  supply,  unless  un- 
usual care  has  been  taken  to  ensure 
absolutely  pure  milk.  Your  physi- 
cian will  doubtless  make  sure  of  this 


point,  and  he  will  probably  advise 
broths,  gruel,  etc.,  for  the  present. 

O.  L.  D.,  Newark,  N.  /.—The 
remedy  may  be  dissolved  in  the  food 
and  given  from  the  bottle  as  often 
as  required.  Five  grains  three  times 
a  day  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  an 
infant  six  months  old.  If  this  laxa- 
tive does  not  work,  try  phosphate  of 
sodium,  which  can  also  be  given  with 
the  food.  Five  to  ten  grains  three 
times  daily  is  the  proper  dose  at  her 
age. 

L.  P.  N.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — If  the 
bleeding  recurs  the  safest  and 
quickest  remedy  we  can  suggest  is 
syringing  the  nose  with  quite  cold  or 
hot  water.  A  hot  solution  of  alum  is 
also  quite  efficient — a  teaspoonful  of 
powdered  alum  to  a  pint  of  hot  water. 
If  the  bleeding  recurs,  however,  the 
nose  should  be  examined  thoroughly 
by  a  competent  physician,  as  it  is 
possible  that  a  local  cause — a  small 
sore  or  something  of  the  kind — may 
exist.  A  little  local  treatment  in 
such  cases  may  save  much  bleeding, 
which  is  particularly  desirable,  as 
babies  feel  the  loss  of  blood  relatively 
more  than  adults. 

D.  N.,  Nashville,  Tenn. — Corro- 
sive sublimate  (bichloride  of  mercury) 
must  be  used  with  great  care,  owing 
to  its  highly  poisonous  nature.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  potent  germicides 
known.  A  solution  containing  one 
part  in  five  hundred  is  a  reliable  dis- 
infectant for  liquid  excreta.  For  the 
infected  clothing,  immersion  for  two 
hours  in  a  solution  in  proportions  of 
one  part  to  five  thousand  of  water 
will  be  found  effective. 


THE  MOTHERS' 

something  about  "  Meat,"  observed 
"Cowlicks."  the  butcher  instruc- 
tively when  Tommy  and  Ruth  Pinch 
bought  the  famous  beefsteak—' '  meat 
must  be  humored,  not  drove. " 
There's  wisdom  in  a  nutshell  for  you, 
reader.  Apropos  of  what?  Well, 
for  example,  "cowlicks." 

What  mother,  especially  a  "numer- 
ous" mother,  does  not  know  what  an 
aggravation  the  homely  word  em- 
bodies ?  How  many  of  us  have 
brushed  and  parted  and  wet  and 
plastered  into  position  one  of  these 
unruly  locks  on  some  long-suffering 
little  skull,  only  to  see  it  in  a  few 
moments  uprise  and  return  whence  it 
came,  leaving  an  ugly  gap  in  Susie's 
"bang"  or  a  ludicrous  top-knot  on 
the  crown  of  Tommie's  head  !  What 
is  there  to  do  but  return  valiantly  to 
the  charge,  repeat  the  wetting  and 
brushing,  though  with  the  same  re- 
sult as  before  ?  Out  of  the  fulness  of 
a  "numerous"  experience  I  will  tell 
you  one  way  of  dealing  with  these 
stubborn  plagues.  Among  five  little 
heads  under  my  care,  two  have  cow- 
licks as  well  as  for  meat.  They  must 
be  "humored."  So  I  do  not  oppose 
the  obstinate  lock  that  grows  on 
little  Ruth's  forehead,  but  yield  to  its 
backward  and  upward  tendency. 
The  result  is  a  soft  and  graceful  lift- 
ing of  the  brown  hair  from  the  baby- 
brow,  which  at  present  is  held  in 
place  by  a  round  comb;  later  a  braid 
will  be  in  order,  and  in  the  mean- 
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time,  though  not  fashionable,  the 
little  head  is  both  quaint  and  pretty, 
while  the  gain  in  tidiness  and  econ- 
omy of  labor  is  considerable.  So 
much  for  Ruth.  Bennie  has  two 
cowlicks — one  in  front,  which  is  cut 
short  and  allowed  to  grow  as  it  will; 
the  other,  on  the  crown  of  his  head, 
is  brushed  in  the  direction  in  which 
it  grows.  So  treated  both  are  man- 
ageable. 

I  have  been  told  by  "  tonsorial 
artists  "  that  cowlicks  can,  by  assid- 
uous training,  be  overcome.  Such 
has  not  been  my  experience.  And, 
moreover,  I  have  come  to  believe 
that  they  are  capable  of  becoming 
beauties  rather  than  defects,  more 
particularly  when  they  are  on  the 
front  of  the  head.  I  do  not  think 
any  good  is  to  be  done  by  opposing 
them,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  made  the  best  of  when  they  are 
"humored,  not  drove." — F. 

A  Thumb-Sucking  For  the  benefit  of 
Family.  mothers  who  are 
troubled  by  the  thumb-sucking  habits 
of  their  children,  I  should  like  to 
give  my  experience. 

My  second  boy  began  to  suck  his 
thumb  when  a  very  young  infant. 
He  also  formed  the  habit  of  holding 
the  ruffle  of  a  pillow-case  (which 
covered  a  tiny  hair  pillow)  between 
the  first  and  second  fingers  of  his 
right  hand,  and  sucking  the  thumb 
of  that  hand  at  the  same  time.  He 
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could  not  sleep  without  the  pillow- 
case ruffle  to  hold.  Once,  having 
gone  away  with  him  to  spend  a  night, 
I  found  that  I  had  forgotten  the  little 
pillow  in  its  ruffled  case.  When  bed- 
time came  the  child  was  inconsolable 
and  begged  me  to  "  go  home  on  an 
engine  and  get  the  pillow."  At  last 
the  edge  of  a  handkerchief  was  fas- 
tened to  a  large  pillow,  and,  soothed 
by  this  as  a  substitute  for  his  own 
tiny  pillow,  he  fell  asleep.  When, 
at  the  age  of  five  years,  he  aban- 
doned his  crib  for  a  bed,  I  said: 
"Now  that  you  are  old  enough  to 
sleep  in  a  large  bed,  you  must  give 
up  your  thumb-sucking  and  your 
little  pillow."  He  consented,  and 
never  afterward  sucked  his  thumb  or 
asked  for  his  pillow.  He  is  now  ten 
years  of  age,  and  has,  of  course,  his 
second  teeth,  which  are  all  regular 
and  well  formed;  and  there  is  no  in- 
dication that  the  habit  of  sucking  his 
thumb  has  deformed  or  in  any  way 
injured  the  shape  of  his  mouth. 

My  third  boy  began  the  thumb- 
sucking  habit  at  a  very  early  age.  I 
took  care  that  there  should  be  no 
ruffled  pillow  in  his  bassinet  for  him 
to  become  attached  to,  but  after  a 
time  I  became  aware  that  he  always 
wanted  to  hold  the  corner  of  a  par- 
ticular crib-blanket — one  that  had 
been  many  times  washed,  and  so  had 
become  hardened  and  rather  thick. 
Nothing  else  could  be  substituted 
for  this  blanket,  which  was  always 
held  in  the  right  hand  while  he 
sucked  his  right  thumb.  He  is  now 
four  years  old,  and,  though  I  have 
tried  many  devices  to  induce  him  to 
abandon  his  thumb-sucking  and  his 
blanket,  I  have  never  yet  succeeded. 
Neither  he  nor  his  older  brother  has 


ever  sucked  his  thumb  except  when 
going  to  sleep. 

My  fourth  has  sucked  his  thumb, 
as  his  brothers  had  before  him,  but 
when  he  was  seven  months  old  he 
had  a  very  severe  head-cold;  so 
severe  that  for  many  days  he  was 
unable  to  breathe  through  his 
nose.  Finding  that  he  could  not 
suck  his  thumb  and  breathe  through 
his  mouth  at  the  same  time,  he 
very  philosophically  abandoned  his 
thumb,  and  by  the  time  he  had 
recovered  from  his  cold  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  the  habit,  as  he  never 
afterward  resumed  it. 

The  father  of  these  boys,  when  a 
child,  had  a  habit  of  holding  the  cor- 
ner of  a  sheet  and  tickling  his  cheek 
with  it  until  he  fell  asleep. — L.  A  T. 

Abuse  of  the  I  spent  last  year  my 
Baby  Carriage,  baby's  second  summer 
in  the  mountains  and  at  the  seashore, 
and  was  much  struck  by  the  preva- 
lent abuse  of  the  perambulator,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  children  fully 
two  years  old.  On  shady  mountain 
lawns  and  roads,  on  sunny  beaches 
and  board-walks,  children  who  were 
able  to  creep  and  to  walk  were  habit- 
ually kept,  for  hours  at  a  time,  strap- 
ped in  their  carriages,  their  limbs 
cramped  in  one  position,  and  their 
feet  cold  from  want  of  circulation. 
Often  the  nurses  would  be  reading 
or  gossiping,  the  children  left  with 
no  amusement,  and  scolded  into 
quietness  or  consoled  by  an  empty 
bottle  or  even  a  ci  sugar-tit"  to  suck. 

Many  mothers  seem  afraid  to  permit 
the  natural  activity  of  their  children, 
urging  that  they  will  "  wear  out  their 
strength  and  make  their  legs  crook- 
ed "  if  allowed  to  use  them  freely. 
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While  romping  on  the  sand  with 
my  healthy  baby  I  was  repeatedly 
asked:  "Are  you  not  afraid  that 
child  will  take  cold,  will  get  sand  in 
her  eyes,  or  will  have  bow-legs,  if 
you  let  her  run  about,  so  much?" 
The  fact  that  she  was  larger  and 
stronger  than  any  of  the  perambula- 
tor babies  three  or  four  months  her 
seniors,  and  had  never  had  a  cold  in 
her  life,  seemed  to  have  no  weight 
with  other  mothers  in  favor  of  giving 
their  children  liberty. 


Can  you  not  lend  the  aid  of  your 
authority  in  such  matters,  so  as  to 
convince  mothers  of  the  educated 
class  that  when  a  child  wishes  to 
walk  it  is  because  it  is  old  enough 
and  able  to  do  so;  that  treating  a  baby 
as  you  do  a  chicken,  who  is  put  into 
a  coop  and  highly  fed,  will  make  fat 
but  not  muscle;  and  that  there  is 
nothing  poisonous  in  the  contact  of 
tiny  feet  with  Mother  Earth  ? 

Even  in  the  city  and  in  cold 
weather,  if  a  baby  is  warmly  dressed, 


Jt  sample  of  Mellin's  Food  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
MELLIN'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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wheeled  to  some  dry  and  sunny  pave- 
ment, and  then  allowed  to  run  about 
until  it  is  in  a  glow  from  exercise,  it 
will  be  both  happier  and  healthier 
than  if  kept  imprisoned  through  its 
whole  outing.  Little  over-shoes  can 
be  bought  to  fit  the  smallest  feet 
able  to  walk,  and,  with  merino  draw- 
ers inside  and  knitted  wool  ones  out- 
side, there  is  no  danger  of  taking 
cold  in  any  weather  fit  to  take  a  baby 


out  in  at  all.  My  little  girl,  now  fif- 
teen months  old,  walks  in  the  street 
until  she  is  tired  and  asks  to  be  put 
in  her  couch  and  be  wheeled  about. 
I  never  try  to  make  her  sit  in  it  when 
not  in  motion,  as  I  think  that  would  be 
a  punishment  for  a  child  "who  feels 
its  life  in  every  limb  "  and  wants  to 
be  active  and  busy  about  something 
through  all  its  waking  hours. — €., 
Philadelphia. 


It  is  a  Vital  Tact 

Nfl  9IN(il  F  Ffllin  is  suitab,e  f°r  the  lnfant  f°r  the  whole 
HU  OlllULC  rUUII  perj0tj  0fthe  first  nine  months.   At  birth 

the  digestive  powers  are  only  able  to  assimilate  Human  Milk  or  its 

physiological  equivalent ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  child  is  six  months  old 

that  any  starchy  food  is  admissible. 

THE 

ISllenburgs  Foods. 

On  the  principle  of 

i A  Progressive  Dietary, 

Are  adapted  to  the  growing  powers  of  digestion  and  free  from  dangerous  germs. 

No.  1  is  a  Milk  Food  )  r    .  t  -  -    Qf  .,.  ^  A 

Specially  adapted  to  the  first  three  months  of  life,  f  ComPlete  Foods  Sterilized,  and 
\t_.     O    «^  ^1^,^    _    i<  .n      t-v  /  needing  the  addition  of  hot  water 

J\o.  2  is  also  a  Milk  Food       (  only 

Similarly  adapted  to  the  second  three  months.  / 

No.  3  is  a  Malted  Food 

For  infants  over  six  months  of  age.    It  is  prepared  for  use  by  the  addition  of  cow's  milk. 
The  digestibility  of  the  "ALLENBURYS "  FOODS  has  been  demonstrated  by  wide- 
spread experience,  and  is  incontestable. 

Firstly— Each  one  is  peculiarly  easy  of  digestion  at  the  age  for  which  it  is  designed. 
Secondly— The  Series  is  so  arranged  that  each  Food  affords  the  maximum  amount  of  nourishment 
which  the  organs  of  the  child,  at  the  period  for  which  it  is  intended,  can  with  perfect  ease  digest. 
NONE  OF  THE  OTHER  FOODS  ON  THE  MARKET  CAN  FULFIL  THESE  CONDITIONS. 

No  fear  of  troubles  arising  from  malnutrition  need  be  entertained  if  the  directions  accompanying  each  tin 
are  intelligently  followed .  A  sample  of  the  Food  and  a  full  descriptive  pamphlet  sent  FREE  on  request. 
Please  specify  which  NUMBER  of  the  Food  is  desired. -©8 

ALLEN  &  HANBURYS,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  ENG. 

(ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1715.) 

U.  S.  A.:  82  Warren  Street,  New  York. 

Canada :  W.  LLOYD  WOOD,  Toronto. 
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Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 
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HOW  SOME  GERMS  GET  INTO  THE  HOUSEHOLD,  AND 
HOW  TO  KEEP  THFM  OUT. 

BY  ROBERT  L.  PITFIELD.  M.D., 

Assistant  Bacteriologist   of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Pennsylvania. 


Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  ways  in 
which  people  became  infected  with 
contagious  diseases  was  all  mystery. 
Now,  owing  to  the  patient  observa- 
tion of  disease  and  epidemics,  and 
the  investigations  into  the  specific 
causes  of  the  various  infectious  dis- 
eases, such  as  bacteria,  the  agencies 
which  favor  and  which  hinder  the 
growth  and  transportation  of  these 
bodies  have  become  generally  recog- 
nized, and  physicians  and  hygienists 
have  very  clear  and  definite  know- 
ledge of  infection  and  the  means  of 
preventing  it. 

A  man  may  select  a  fine,  healthy 
neighborhood  and  build  a  beautiful 
house,  with  every  appliance  known 
to  make  it  a  delightful  home,  and  yet 
member  after  member  of  his  family 
circle  living  in  his  house  may  con- 
tract some  infectious  disease.  The 
way  in  which  these  diseases  get 
into  his  family  should  concern  him 
deeply.  It  is  better,  however,  to 
shut  the  stable  door  before  than 
after  the  thief  comes  around.  Such 
a  man  may  have  spent  thousands  on 
his  plumbing  and  drainage,  and  yet 


part  of  the  public  sewage  system, 
such  as  is  every  river  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, circulates  in  his  nickel-plated 
pipes  .and  is  drunk  freely  by  every 
member  of  the  household.  His  ice 
supply  may  have  never  been  looked 
into,  and  may  come  from  some  old 
duck  pond  where  pigs  wallow  and 
drains  empty.  His  milk  may  come 
from  a  dirty  dairy,  where  people  of 
no  moral  or  clean  sense  milk  the 
cows  when  suffering  from  conta- 
gious diseases  or  when  nursing  peo- 
ple who  have  them,  or  where  flies 
can  visit  all  the  drains  and  milk 
cans  freely  and  promiscuously. 

Perhaps  this  house  has  no  fly 
screens  in  the  kitchen  or  bed-rooms, 
and  disease-bearing  insects  can  fly  in 
and  out  from  anywhere  and  from  any 
other  sick-room  in  the  neighborhood. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  view  all  drinking 
water  with  suspicion  until  it  is  proved 
to  be  above  it.  It  is  also  a  good  rule 
to  view  all  water  pumped  from 
rivers,  and  almost  all  streams,  as  cap- 
able, some  time  or  other,  of  causing 
typhoid  fever.  If  clean,  pure  spring 
or  well  water  from  an  immaculate 
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source  cannot  be  had,  see  that  the 
water  is  boiled  before  it  is  used. 
There  are  many  excellent  niters 
which,  when  freshly  installed,  are 
splendid  disease  barriers;  it  has  been 
found,  nevertheless,  that  sooner  or 
later  germs  can  and  do  grow  through 
them.  They  may  be  used  for  clear- 
ing water  and  making  it  look  clean, 
but  it  should  be  sterilized  before  it 
is  drunk  or  used  to  wash  milk  pans 
or  other  utensils. 

If  there  is  anything  which  should 
be  pure  and  unadulterated,  it  is 
water;  and  yet  such  a  thing,  in  a 
municipality,  is  growing  more  and 
more  difficult  to  get.  Typhoid  fever 
and  tuberculosis  are  the  two  great 
preventable  diseases  which  can  be 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Pasteur  thought  that  it  is  within  the 
power  of  man  to  sweep  all  infectious 
diseases  entirely  away. 

Typhoid  fever  is  practically  the 
only  water-borne  disease  with  which 
we  have  to  deal  in  this  country.  It 
only  exists  because  we  are  not  yet 
thoroughly  civilized.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  science  which  deals  with 
germs  is  not  a  hundred  years  older. 
If  it  were,  so  many  water  courses 
now  polluted  would  remain  relative- 
ly pure  and  wholesome.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  in  his  charming 
little  book.  "Across  the  Plains,'' 
says,  in  describing  one  of  these  water 
courses:  "  I  stood  upon  the  platform 
by  the  hour  .  .  .  and  when  I  asked  the 
name  of  a  river  from  the  brakeman 
and  heard  that  it  was  called  the  Sus- 
quehanna, the  beauty  of  the  name 
seemed  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the 
beauty  of  the  land.  That  was  the 
name,  and  no  other  could  be  for  that 
shining  river  and  desirable  valley." 


It  would  have  been  hard  to  have 
disillusioned  the  great  essayist  by 
telling  him  that  beneath  that  beau- 
tiful, shining  surface  lurked  typhoid 
effluvia  from  many  towns  in  the 
State  and  in  that  "  desirable  valley." 
Ice  coming  from  the  Susquehanna 
can  and  does  cause  typhoid  fever. 
The  bacilli  of  this  disease  can  live 
through  an  exposure  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  liquid  air  and  grow  again. 
Dr.  Prudden,  of  New  York,  has  re- 
marked that  u  we  should  boil  our 
ice."  Manufactured  ice  made  from 
distilled  water  is  safe. 

Milk  coming  from  any  common 
dairy,  no  matter  how  rich  with  cream 
or  how  sweet  it  smells,  is  as  ef- 
fective a  means  of  letting  in  disease 
as  the  habitual  leaving  of  the  kitchen 
door  unlocked  at  night  is  of  letting 
in  robbers  and  perhaps  murderers- 
Twenty-six  per  cent  of  the  human 
race  die  before  reaching  the  age  of 
one  year.  This  is  a  great  disgrace. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  deaths 
is  due  to  bad  milk  on  which  infants 
are  fed.  Bacteria  of  almost  all  kinds 
love  to  grow  in  milk,  and  there  are 
varieties  in  milk,  which  can  and  do 
make  an  infant  ill,  which  would  not 
affect  an  older  individual  with  a 
stronger  digestion.  These  bacteria 
simply  spoil  the  milk  or  sour  it,  and 
the  poisons  thus  engendered  are  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous. 

Besides  bacteria  which  spoil  milk, 
there  are  others  which,  by  getting 
in,  may  cause  other  diseases,  such  as 
tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fe- 
ver, and  measles.  Flies  in  a  cow 
stable  or  milk  house  are  always  a 
menace  to  the  health  of  the  milk  con- 
sumers. They  may  infect  the  milk 
with  typhoid   fever  by   their  free 
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wanderings  in  drain  and  cess-pool 
and  milk  pan.  Because  anybody  or 
everybody  milks  the  cows  with  dirty 
hands  in  some  dairies,  and  because 
these  same  people  may  have  been 
nursing  typhoid-fever  or  scarlet-fever 
patients,  the  milk  can  be  easily  in- 
fected. Diphtheria  and  tonsillitis  are 
caused  by  infected  milk.  An  exten- 
sive epidemic  in  Germantown  was 
caused  exclusively  by  infected  milk 
in  a  dirty  dairy. 

A  model  dairy  is  one  which  has  in 
it  no  cows  suffering  from  tubercu- 
losis, or  milkmaids  or  other  em- 
ployes with  this  or  any  other  infec- 
tious disease.  The  cows  should  all 
be  tested,  and  certified  that  they  are 
healthy.  The  milkers  should  be  at- 
tired in  a  clean  linen  suit,  and  the 
cows  should  be  carefully  curried  and 
brushed  twice  a  day.  They  should 
be  kept  in  a  stable  as  clean  as  it  is 
possible  to  keep  it  from  all  dust,  dirt, 
etc.  It  should  be  well  drained, 
exceedingly  bright  and  sunny.  It 
should  be  well  ventilated  and  sweet- 
smelling.  Flies  should  at  all  times  be 
excluded  from  the  cow  stable  and 
the  milk  house. 

The  milk  should  not  touch  any- 
thing which  has  not  been  sterilized. 
The  milk  pail  should  be  narrow,  so 
as  to  exclude  dirt,  dust,  and  hair, 
and  the  milkers  should  wear  clean 
white  cotton  gloves.  The  milk 
should  be  filtered  through  cotton  at 
once,  then  rapidly  cooled  and  run 
into  sterile  jars,  which  are  sealed 
and  kept  on  ice.  If  infants  are  to 
use  the  milk,  the  jars,  in  summer, 
should  be  delivered  packed  in  ice. 
This  prevents  the  multiplication  of 
bacteria  which  are  present  in  all 
milk.    The  milk  should  not  contain 


more  than  ten  thousand  bacteria  in  a 
cubic  centimetre — i.e.,  twenty  drops. 
Most  milk  contains  from  one  hundred 
thousand  in  winter  to  two  million 
to  the  cubic  centimetre  in  summer. 

If  a  dairy  follows  such  require- 
ments, the  Philadelphia  Paediatric 
Society  will  give  it  a  certificate  that 
the  milk  is  pure  and  incapable  of 
causing  disease,  and  each  jar  will 
have  a  copy  of  the  certificate  pasted 
on  it.  If  a  householder  does  not 
have  milk  supplied  him  of  this  char- 
acter, he  should  feel  as  uneasy  as  if 
his  back  door  was  open  every  night, 
since  at  least  three  well-known 
thieves  and  murderers — i.e.,  summer 
complaint,  tuberculosis,  and  typhoid 
fever — and  several  others  may  at  any 
time  slip  in. 

Flies  and  mosquitoes  are  known  to 
spread  disease.  Fly  screens  are  as 
important  as  a  water  filter.  A  well- 
known  summer  hotel  near  Philadel- 
phia had  an  epidemic  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  this  disease  was  mostly 
confined  to  people  who  used  a  small 
dining-room.  This  room  was  not 
screened  against  flies,  as  was  the 
large  general  dining-room,  and  into 
it  these  insects  could  fly  at  all  times 
from  a  cess-pool  near  at  hand.  They 
could  get  into  the  milk  and  other 
food,  and  infect  it  at  all  times  with 
typhoid  bacilli  from  the  sewage. 
The  milk  and  water  supply  was  be- 
yond reproach— the  latter  was  the 
best  which  could  be  had  anywhere. 
From  the  fact  that  only  those  who 
used  the  small  dining-room  devel- 
oped typhoid  fever,  and  because  the 
sewage  was  known  to  have  been 
polluted  with  this  disease,  we  must 
look  on  the  flies  as  the  medium  by 
which  the  contagion  was  spread. 
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Mosquitoes  can  carry  malaria  from 
an  infected  individual  to  a  healthy- 
one,  so  they  should  be  excluded  from 
the  house. 

A  dead  rat  is  a  most  unpleasant 
thing  to  have  in  the  house.  It  is 
common  to  cover  the  odor  of  the 
animal  with  the  odor  of  chloride  of 
lime.  This  disguises  the  smell,  but 
does  no  good.  A  live  rat  may  do 
more  damage  by  dwelling  in  drains 
and  drinking  out  of  milk  pails  than 
a  dozen  dead  and  decaying  ones.  In 
India,  rats  are  known  to  spread  the 
plague. 

Ordinarily  sewer  gas  cannot  and 
does  not  cause  any  infectious  disease. 
It  is  best  to  keep  it  out  of  the  house 
at  all  times,  however,  but  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  sewer  gas  con- 
tains fewer  bacteria  than  air  from 
the  street.  Men  who  habitually  live 
and  work  in  sewers  are  generally 
healthy. 

It  is  common  for  nervous  people 
to  worry  about  contagious  diseases 
in  the  same  square  or  next  door. 
Some  people  will  not  pass  a  house 
in  which  there  is  known  to  be  an  in- 
fectious disease.  This  is  foolishness. 
If  there  is  contagion  next  door,  see 
that  flies,  insects,  and  people  do  not 
carry  it  into  the  household.  It  can- 
not very  well  blow  in.  The  air  is  a 
very  poor  way  for  infectious  diseases 
to  spread. 

Probably  because  members  of  a 
household  go  out  and  mingle  with 
other  people  infection  is  most  fre- 
quently introduced  into  the  home 
circle.  If  the  members  are  women, 
they  should  be  careful  not  to  wear 
skirts  which  sweep  up  streets  and 
are  then  shaken  out  in  bed-rooms. 
Tuberculosis  is  undoubtedly  spread 


in  this  way.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  kiss 
as  little  as  possible  on  the  mouth. 
Young  children  should  never  be 
kissed  in  this  way  by  anybody. 

Common  drinking  vessels  should 
at  all  times  be  avoided,  and  one 
should  know  where  the  drinking 
water  comes  from  when  drunk  in  a 
hotel  or  restaurant.  We  put  most 
infectious  diseases  into  our  own 
mouths  with  our  hands.  If  the 
water  and  milk  are  pure  we  may  not 
contract  typhoid  fever;  but  if  our 
hands  have  handled  an  iron  rail,  or 
door-knob,  or  handkerchief,  or  any 
other  thing  commonly  handled  by 
the  public,  we  might  contract  some 
disease  if  we  eat  with  unwashed 
hands.  The  Hebrews  are  known  to 
suffer  less  from  infectious  diseases 
than  others,  and  it  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  their  religionc  alls  for  the 
cleansing  of  the  hands  before  a  meal. 

In  spite  of  all  precautions,  infec- 
tious diseases  do  show  a  great  predi- 
lection for  certain  families  and  house- 
holds; but  if  the  method  of  their 
entrance  is  known,  they  may  be 
guarded  against  and  watched.  Indi- 
viduals should  exercise  caution  in 
going  from  a  house  in  which  there 
is  contagion  to  another;  and  a  rigid 
quarantine  should  be  maintained 
against  individuals  recently  conva- 
lescent from  contagious  diseases. 
This  should  be  especially  the  case  in 
diphtheria.  The  average  length  of 
time  that  the  bacilli  of  this  disease 
linger  in  the  throat  after  the  patient 
is  first  taken  sick  is  about  one  month. 
They  have  been  known  to  linger  for 
four  months. 

There  is  nothing  more  wholesome 
in  the  house  than  sunshine.  Direct 
sunlight  will  kill  the  diphtheria  ba- 
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cillus  outright  after  forty-five  min- 
utes' exposure,  but  there  must  be  air 
contact  too.  Sunlight  should  search 
out  each  and  every  crevice  of  the 
home,  even  at  the  penalty  of  fading 
carpets  and  hangings. 

Every  mother  should  be  the  fami- 
ly health  officer,  with  an  intelligent 
physician  as  chief  adviser.  Fresh 
air,  exercise,  and  sunlight  will  help 
the  feeblest  individual  to  resist  in- 
fection, and  to  overcome  it  if  he  or 
she  should  become  infected. 


To  illustrate  the  effects  of  light, 
air,  and  exercise  on  the  body,  no- 
thing better  can  be  related  than  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Trudeau  in  the 
Adirondacks.  The  doctor  inoculated 
a  number  of  rabbits  with  tuberculosis ; 
half  of  them  he  confined  in  a  damp, 
dark  cellar,  but  they  were  well  fed; 
the  other  half  were  allowed  the  lib- 
erty of  a  small  island.  The  cellar 
rabbits  all  died,  while  the  sunlight 
rabbits  all  lived  and  some  merely 
showed  a  trace  of  the  disease. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  REGARDING  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  MEDICINES  OR  APPLICATION  OF  REMEDIES. 


The  giving  of  medicines  often  re- 
quires a  little  tact,  and  a  knowledge 
of  details  helps  exceedingly  to  the 
successful  administration.  Before 
entering  upon  these  details  a  few 
general  remarks  may  be  made. 

First  of  all  we  would  deprecate  the 
practice  often  indulged  in  by  the 
ignorant,  and  sometimes  by  those 
who  should  know  better,  of  holding 
up  the  physician  as  a  bugaboo  and 
the  administration  of  medicine  as 
punishment,  or,  at  the  least,  a  thing 
to  be  dreaded.  Medicines  sometimes 
are  unpleasant,  more  commonly  need 
not  be,  and  in  any  case  it  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 


possible  need  by  speaking  of  reme- 
dies as  helpful  rather  than  as  objec- 
tionable, and  of  the  physician  as  a 
family  friend  in  time  of  need  rather 
than  as  a  beadle  or  nursery  execu- 
tioner. This  advice  is  fortunately 
now  less  necessary  than  formerly, 
and  the  "  Doctor  "  is  in  many  houses 
quite  as  popular  in  the  nursery  as  he 
is  anywhere.  And  we  have  known 
certain  pious  frauds  to  work  to  ad- 
vantage, such  as  in  families  wThere 
candies  are  rarely  admitted  to  always 
call  them  "  medicine,"  which  name 
therefore  became  associated  with  a 
pleasant  rather  than  an  unpleasant 
thought.    Further,  medicine  is  taken 
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best  in  those  families  where  disci- 
pline is  best.  What  the  mother 
thinks  best  the  child  accepts,  medi- 
cine included. 

Another  general  suggestion  is  this: 
Do  not  make  a  parade  or  fuss  in  get- 
ting your  remedy  ready.  If  anything 
of  the  sort  be  necessary,  let  it  be  done 
out  of  the  child's  sight  and  the  rem- 
edy be  brought  when  ready  for  ad- 
ministration; it  may  then  be  swal- 
lowed without  objection,  while,  if 
time  had  been  allowed,  antagonism 
would  have  been  excited.  Make  the 
giving  of  each  dose  as  tidy  as  possi- 
ble. 

If  doses  are  to  be  given  frequently 
or  for  some  time,  it  is  of  help  to 
make  out  on  a  slip  of  paper  a  sched- 
ule of  hours  for  them,  and  as  each 
dose  is  given  draw  a  line  through 
that  hour.  This  shows,  afterward, 
not  only  when  the  dose  should  have 
been  given,  but  that  it  was  given. 
The  plan  is  especially  useful  to 
avoid  confusion  when  more  than  one 
remedy  is  required.  The  tumbler 
covers  with  dials  are  handy,  but 
only  when  the  medicine  is  in  liquid 
form. 

Liquid  Medicines. 
Liquids  constitute  the  chief  form 
of  medicine  given  to  children,  owing 
to  their  inability,  as  a  rule,  to  take 
other  forms.  If  a  medicine  has  little 
taste,  or  at  least  little  disagreeable 
taste,  this  form  is  unobjectionable, 
but  otherwise  the  other  forms  are 
preferable  as  soon  as  the  child  is  old 
enough  to  take  them,  as  in  them  taste 
can  in  one  way  or  another  be  hidden. 
Medicines  are  sometimes  insoluble 
and  must  be  given  in  some  more  solid 
form.  It  should  oe  remembered  that 
some  infants  dislike  to  take  anything 


into  the  mouth  except  by  sucking. 
It  is  rather  hard  to  teach  such  chil- 
dren to  take  even  a  drink  of  water 
from  a  cup  or  from  a  spoon.  The 
readers  of  Babyhood  know  that  it 
always  recommends  the  giving  of 
water  even  to  the  youngest  suckling^ 
and  it  is  an  additional  reason  for  so 
doing  that  by  this  means  the  child 
learns  to  take  liquids  from  a  spoon  or 
cup,  and  has  less  difficulty  in  taking 
medicine  in  case  an  emergency 
arises.  If  a  medicine  is  prescribed 
by  a  physician,  learn  from  him  just 
how  it  is  to  be  given,  even  as  to  the 
amount  of  water  in  which  each  dose 
is  to  be  administered.  This  latter 
point  may  not  be  important  in  many 
cases,  but  in  another  it  may.  For 
instance,  saline  medicines  largely 
diluted  may  act  upon  the  kidneys, 
while,  if  less  diluted,  they  would 
more  probably  act  upon  the  bowels. 

As  a  rule,  medicines  which  are  in 
any  degree  pungent  or  which  might 
be  irritating  should  be  largely  dilut- 
ed or  water  be  given  directly  after- 
ward. On  the  other  hand,  medicines 
which  have  a  decided  taste  should 
be  diluted  as  little  as  is  consistent 
with  the  foregoing  rule,  in  order  that 
the  disagreeable  taste  may  not  be 
unduly  prolonged.  It  is  not  good 
policy  to  sweeten  such  medicines, 
but  rather  to  give  the  douceur,  wheth- 
er a  sweet  or  a  tasty  fruit,  immedi- 
ately afterward.  Sometimes  a  decid- 
ed taste,  as  of  orange  juice,  in  the 
mouth  just  before  the  medicine  is  an 
excellent  disguise,  especially  if  it  be 
repeated  just  afterward.  We  will 
speak  of  this  more  fully  presently. 

If  a  liquid  is  to  be  given  in  doses 
of  a  certain  number  of  drops,  espe- 
cially if  given  frequently,  much  time 
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and  annoyance  may  be  saved  by  mix- 
ing a  number  of  doses  at  once.  For 
instance,  suppose  the  physician  has 
ordered  that  a  drop  of  tincture  of 
aconite  be  given  every  hour  or  half- 
hour  until  certain  effects  are  pro- 
duced. The  dropping  a  single  drop 
thus  often  is  sometimes  difficult, 
especially  with  the  agitating  circum- 
stances which  attend  a  baby's  illness. 
It  is  then  better  to  drop  into  a  tum- 
bler or  some  other  convenient  vessel 
a  certain  number  of  drops  of  the 
medicine,  it  does  not  much  matter 
just  how  many,  if  they  be  counted. 


I  have  often  heard  persons  say, 
when  looking  at  that  beautiful  and 
complicated  piece  of  workmanship, 
a  little  baby,  "  How  strange  that 
such  a  weak  and  helpless  creature 
should  grow  into  a  strong  and  intel- 
ligent man,  powerful  in  mind  and 
body!"  But  such  is  not  my  way  of 
thinking.  So  perfect  is  Nature's  mas- 
terpiece, so  exquisitely  proportioned 
and  fitted  is  every  part  to  every  other 
part,  so  minute  is  the  plan  of  con- 
struction when  viewed  in  detail,  yet 
so  grandly  simple  in  its  broad  lines, 
that  it  seems  to  me  a  wonder  that  a 
faultless,  marvellous  cherub  should 
not  develop  from  it,  instead  of  a 
dwarfed^and  defective  man  with  no 


Then  add  the  same  number  of  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  water  and  mix  thorough- 
ly by  stirring.  Evidently  each  tea- 
spoonful  will  contain  one  drop  of  the 
aconite,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
stir  the  mixture  well  before  each 
dose  and  to  take  up  the  teaspoonful 
to  ensure  the  proper  quantity.  If  the 
dose  is  larger,  it  is  easily  gotten  at 
by  giving  the  requisite  number  of 
teaspoonfuls;  or,  if  smaller,  by  add- 
ing a  proportionately  larger  number 
of  spoonfuls  of  water  at  the  start. 
In  any  case  drop  the  medicine  before 
adding  the  water. 


one  faculty  of  mind  or  body  in  full 
perfection.  It  is  strange  how  per- 
fectly Nature  insists  on  doing  her 
work,  how  often  in  spite  of  the  most 
adverse  circumstances.  As  a  single 
illustration  of  this  truth,  there  is  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  Chi- 
nese mothers  have  carefully  deform- 
ed by  bandaging  the  feet  of  their 
baby  girls  for  centuries  untold,  the 
Chinese  babies  always  come  into  the 
world  with  perfect  feet,  turning  up 
rosy,  flexible  toes,  as  babies  should, 
at  the  pleasant,  warming  touch  of 
the  mother-hand. 

Yet  all  babies  have  not  equal  op- 
portunities, though  all  have  equal 
rights.    Want  of  time,  want  of  know- 
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ledge,want  of  thought,  want  of  skill — 
not  often  want  of  love;  these  wants 
exert  an  influence  on  a  babe  that 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  An  infant 
has  rights;  rights  that  extend  back 
before  its  birth— the  right,  first  of  all, 
to  good,  sensible,  healthy  parents. 
What  punishment  would  be  consid- 
ered sufficiently  severe  for  a  person 
who — supposing  he  could  do  such  a 
thing — would  deprive  an  intelligent, 
useful  citizen  of  his  physical  or  men- 
tal health,  who  would  take  from  him 
his  strength  and  brightness,  leaving 
him  a  crippled  idiot?  But  how  few 
people  think  in  marriage  that  they 
are  founding  a  home,  a  family,  a 
race — and  how  infrequent  is  the 
thought:  "Am  I  sure  that  I  am  do- 
ing all  in  my  power  to  give  my  chil- 
dren brain  and  body  of  the  very  best 
quality,  and  not  putting  it  beyond 
them  to  be  1  as  pure  as  water  and  as 
good  as  bread ' ?  " 

Then,  babies  have  a  right  to  be. 
It  is  a  common  saying  that  we  owe 
our  parents  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
bringing  us  into  the  world.  Too 
frequently  children  are  born  to  such 
an  inheritance  of  suffering  and  woe 
that  it  is  a  doubtful  question  whether 
they  owe  any  gratitude  for  the 
uncertain  boon  of  existence  ;  but,  in 
any  case,  an  infant  has  a  right  to  a 
kindly  reception,  to  loving  thoughts, 
to  dainty  stitches,  to  its  own  little 
niche  in  the  family  structure.  If 
the  portion  of  worldly  goods  for  the 
infant's  inheritance  is  small,  yet 
there  are  three  precious  jewels  that 
every  father  and  mother  should 
strive  to  give  the  little  one — a  strong 
frame,  a  good  head,  and  an  earnest, 
hearty  welcome. 

Nothing  is  more  keenly  sensitive 


to  impressions  than  a  young  infant. 
From  the  mother  it  draws  its  baby 
character,  and  as  she  is  will  her 
baby  be 

"  Would  you  know  the  baby's  skies? 
Baby's  skies  are  mother's  eyes. 
Mother,  keep  your  eyes  from  tears; 
Keep  your  heart  from  idle  fears; 
Keep  your  lips  from  vain  complaining, 
Lest  the  baby  think  'tis  raining." 

The  mother  should  be  Baby's  chief 
minister,  and  by  filling  this  place 
herself  may  avert  a  host  of  evils. 
For  love  sharpens  all  the  senses; 
and  many  a  woman  whose  percep- 
tions are  dull  on  every  other  point  is 
wonderfully  quick  and  intelligent 
when  guided  by  the  affections.  I 
have  known  instances  where  the 
mother  could  detect  fever  lurking  in 
the  baby's  palm  and  forehead,  which 
no  one  else  could  perceive;  and  the 
touch  of  love  was  proved  correct  by 
the  physician's  unerring  thermom- 
eter. In  the  helpless  early  months 
of  an  infant's  life,  therefore,  the 
mother  should  watch  the  little  one 
closely,  for  it  is  on  this  battlefield, 
too  often,  that  a  life-long  constitution 
is  lost  or  won. 

The  morning  bath  is  of  great  im- 
portance, and  it  should  be  a  very 
serious  reason  that  causes  the 
mother  to  delegate  to  any  one  the 
duty  of  bathing  her  little  one.  How 
often  a  spinal  curvature,  begun  in 
childhood,  has  wrecked  a  life,  when, 
if  the  quick  eye  of  maternal  love 
had  detected  it,  the  resources  known 
to  medical  science  could  have  re- 
stored the  child  to  health  and 
beauty.  The  slightest  eruption,  the 
earliest  symptom  of  something 
wrong,  is  detected  by  a  mother,  and 
for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  she 
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should  preside  at  the  "royal  majes- 
ty's "  morning  bath. 

Do  not  load  the  baby  down  with 
starched  skirts  and  scratching  em- 
broideries. Remember  that  the 
sweet  baby  is  the  object  of  interest, 
not  its  clothing,  and  do  not  make  the 
clothes  so  very  conspicuous  that  the 
baby  will  pass  unnoticed. 

A  very  common  error  with 
mothers  is  that  of  giving  infants 
various  teas,  recommended  by  the 
"traditions  of  the  elders/'  Many 
persons  have  an  impression  that 
medicine  is  perfectly  harmless  if  it 
is  vegetable,  forgetting,  or  not  know- 
ing, that  our  most  deadly  poisons 
grow  in  the  hedges,  in  the  forests,  in 
the  fields.  And  so  Baby  is  fed  on 
strong  decoctions  of  one  kind  or 
another,  until  frequently  the  entire 
digestive  tract  is  in  a  high  state  of 
irritation,  and  a  physician  must  be 
summoned  to  undo  the  work  of 
officious  interference. 

Plenty  of  milk,  plenty  of  air, 
plenty  of  flannel,  plenty  of  sunshine; 
if  a  plentiful  supply  of  these  cheap 
articles  be  given  the  little  one, 
plenty  of  solid  flesh  and  plenty  of 
sleep  and  sweet  temper  will  follow 
as  a  necessary  result. 

At  evening,  when  the  little  one  is 
to  be  made  ready  for  bed,  it  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  undressed  by 
a  fire — not  necessarily  a  large  fire; 
when  entirely  disrobed  it  should  lie 
across  the  mothers  lap,  and,  with  its 
rosy  soles  warming,  its  spine  should 
be  rubbed  the  entire  length  with  the 
mother's  open  hand,  gently,  but  with 
a  slight  pressure,  up  and  down.  Five 


minutes  is  not  too  much  time  to 
spend  in  this  occupation;  it  is  good 
for  the  nerves,  for  the  important 
spinal  column,  and  is  one  of  the  use- 
ful trifles  that  a  mother  may  do  to 
strengthen  her  darling. 

Xext  to  the  mother  the  physician 
should  be  Baby's  chief  officer.  Xot 
to  give  medicine  necessarily — often 
his  province  is  to  prevent  the  baby's 
having  medicine — but  to  watch  and 
guard  the  portals  of  life,  so  exposed 
in  a  baby,  from  the  inroads  of  dis- 
ease and  death.  Many  a  lovely  and 
promising  life  has  gone  out  in  early 
darkness  because  "we  thought  it 
would  be  better  next  day,  and  it 
wouldn't  be  worth  while  to  call  the 
doctor."  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
"a  sick  child  is  always  dangerously 
sick,"  and  that  as  Baby  cannot  tell 
where  the  sick  spot  is,  Baby's 
guardians  should  be  more  careful. 
Looked  at  properly,  there  is  no  work 
so  grand,  so  important,  so  all-ab- 
sorbing as  that  of  creating  and  pre- 
serving life. 

A  mother's  life  and  influence  may 
flow  like  great  rivers,  underground; 
or,  like  that  one  of  which  Alexander 
broke  the  force,  distributed  into 
many  channels  unseen,  unknown; 
but  if  she  can  bear  and  rear  healthy, 
intelligent,  right-living,  right-think- 
ing children  she  has  done  an  endless 
work.  For  the  main  use  of  living  is 
to  make  life  easier  and  more  bear- 
able for  others,  and  that  things  are 
as  well  with  us  to-day  as  they  are  is 
owing  to  many  who  lived  uneventful 
lives  and  lie  in  unnoticed  graves. 

A  Doctor. 
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COMMON  THINGS. 


There  is  a  certain  desirable  culture 
which  is  the  result  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  common  things  about  us. 
This  knowledge  may  and  should  be 
gained  without  any  of  the  nerve 
wear  which  accompanies  the  study 
of  books.  Indeed,  its  acquisition 
will  tend  to  give  tone  and  vigor  to 
the  mind  overwrought  by  the  study 
of  books  or  the  work  of  the  school 
room,  for  it  should  be  largely  gained 
out  of  doors  in  close  contact  with 
Nature  and  her  resources,  and  in  an 
unconscious  way. 

It  is  commonly  said  by  educators 
that  children  coming  into  city  schools 
from  the  country,  though  behind  pu- 
pils of  their  age  wThen  entering,  soon 
overtake,  or  even  outstrip,  those  who 
have  been  in  the  grades  for  years, 
doing  their  work  with  clearer  mind 
and  greater  exactness.  One  reason 
for  this  appears  to  be  the  greater 
vigor  of  the  mind  due  to  constant 
contact  with  Nature  and  the  living, 
growing  things  with  which  the  coun- 
try abounds. 

The  barefoot  country  boy  has 

"  Knowledge  never  learned  of  schools, 
For,  eschewing  books  and  tasks, 
Nature  answers  all  he  asks." 

One  of  our  famous  authors  is  cred- 
ited with  saying  in  advanced  years 
and  with  regret:  "  Oh,  that  some 
one  had  taught  me  in  youth  the 
names  of  the  stars  and  the  grasses! " 
The  stars  and  the  grasses,  indeed! 
We  have  only  to  look  upward  or  to 
look  downward  to  find  an  open  book 
from  which  to  read.  Yet  how  do  we 
shut  ourselves  and  our  children  away 


from  these  to  the  printed  page  and 
the  artificial  knowledge  that  comes 
at  second  hand! 

Which  is  really  more  important, 
that  our  children  learn  to  analyze 
and  parse  compound  and  complex 
sentences,  or  that  they  know  the 
trees  of  their  neighborhood?  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  in  wmich  the 
writer  lives  there  are  about  twenty 
varieties  of  trees,  and  as  many  more 
in  the  woods  and  parks  within  a 
three-mile  radius.  This  is  a  fair 
average  of  what  may  be  found  in 
most  localities;  for,  while  there  are 
fewer  on  the  Western  prairies  and 
in  the  heart  of  large  cities,  some  lo- 
calities furnish  a  much  greater  vari- 
ety. Yet  how  many  of  us  know 
their  names  and  general  characteris- 
tics? I  have  known  more  than  one 
woman,  cultured  in  other  directions, 
who  did  not  know  the  names  of  the 
half-dozen,  or  less,  trees  growing  in 
her  own  door  yard. 

The  pleasure  of  acquaintance  with 
trees  is  akin  to  the  pleasure  of  friend- 
ship. When  a  child  I  walked  daily 
under  fine,  large  horse-chestnut 
trees;  they  are  beautiful  trees,  with 
leaf,  flower,  and  fruit  strongly  char- 
acteristic. They  are  not  native  to 
this  section  of  country,  and  it  was 
with  pleasure,  keen  as  that  of  meet- 
ing an  old-time  friend,  that  I  first 
saw  the  horse-chestnut  trees  recently 
planted  in  one  of  our  city  parks. 
The  same  feeling  is  always  aroused 
at  the  sight  of  a  honey-locust  or  a 
sugar-maple  tree. 

Then  there  are  the  common  vege- 
tables.   How  many  city  children,  or 
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even  adults,  know  how  they  look 
growing?  I  have  had  the  whole  of 
an  early  planting  of  corn,  out  of  the 
ground  some  inches,  hoed  under  by 
a  boy  old  enough  to  be  in  high 
school,  and  fine  sage  and  tomato 
plants  have  been  sacrificed  by  the 
same  ignorance.  Truly,  some  of  us 
do  not  ' '  know  beans  "  when  they  are 
growing,  especially  when  they  are 
very  small,  for  their  first  leaves  are 
as  different  from  the  later  ones  as 
though  of  a  different  plant.  These 
first,  or  seed  leaves,  furnish  in  them- 
selves an  interesting  study.  Those 
of  the  four-o'clock,  the  morning-glo- 
ry, and  the  radish  somewhat  resem- 
ble each  other,  but  are  wholly  unlike 
the  pea,  the  tomato,  or  the  pansy. 
One  cannot  pull  weeds  skilfully  who 
does  not  know  these. 

A  friend  told  me  that  one  spring 
she  planted  a  quantity  of  choice 
Mower  seeds  in  the  small  space  which 
was  her  door  yard,  and,  a  week  or 
more  after  the  plants  appeared,  pulled 
them  all  up,  thinking  them  worthless 
weeds  because  they  did  not  look  like 
any  flowering  plants  with  which  she 
was  familiar. 

Let  a  child  learn  the  two  great 
classes  into  which  our  best-known 
plants  are  divided.  I  refer  to  the 
classes  known  as  Monocotyledonous 
and  Dicotyledonous.  These  are  long 
words,  but  they  mean  simply  that 
each  embryo  plant  of  the  first  class 
has  one  seed  leaf,  while  each  plant 
of  the  second  class  has  two  seed 
leaves.  The  leading  features  of  the 
monocotyledons  are  their  growth 
from  within  and  their  parallel-veined 
leaves.  The  corn  is  a  familiar  exam- 
ple. In  the  dicotyledons  the  growth 
is  by  additions  from  without  (as  in 


trees,  between  the  woody  structure 
and  the  bark)  and  the  leaves  are  net- 
veined.  The  bean  is  an  example  of 
this  class.  Lead  a  child  to  learn 
these  facts  by  observation,  and  his 
interest  will  be  great  in  watching 
first  for  the  seed  leaves,  and  later 
for  the  development  of  the  class 
characteristics.  There  is  beauty  and 
moral  force  in  such  study,  for  Na- 
ture is  always  true  and  will  never 
deceive  or  disappoint  the  student. 

Of  wild  flowers  a  child  may  learn 
much,  for  there  are  some  varieties 
growing  in  almost  every  locality,  and 
scores  may  usually  be  found  by 
walking  a  few  miies.  Many  of  the 
wild  flowers  transplant  easily,  and  if 
given  a  corner  in  the  yard  (a  shady 
one  will  answer  for  most  wood  flow- 
ers) they  will  come  up  year  after 
year,  and  the  children  will  watch  for 
them  as  for  friends.  Their  common 
names  should  be  learned.  Too  many 
people  are  ready  to  call  every  flower 
which  blooms  in  spring  a  "  may- 
flower."  Then  there  are  the  birds,  the 
stones,  "  the  grasses  and  the  stars," 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  the  pheno- 
mena of  water,  the  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  the  insects — these  and 
more  than  we  can  recount.  We  have 
only  to  look  about  us  and  to  see. 

Now,  how  can  we  mothers  teach 
our  children  about  these  things  ? 
First  we  must  learn  much  ourselves. 
When  we  are  mothers  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  ignorant.  We  cannot  all 
be  botanists,  natural  scientists,  ge- 
ologists, or  astronomers;  but  by  per- 
sistently training  ourselves  to  see 
and  to  inquire  about  the  things  of 
which  we  do  not  know,  we  can  learn 
a  little  of  these  common  tilings.  As 
has  been  said,  there  are   in  most 
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neighborhoods  about  twenty  vari- 
eties of  trees.  If  a  child  knows 
these— their  names,  the  shape  of  the 
leaves,  the  habits  of  branching,  how 
and  when  they  blossom  (some  of  us 
go  through  many  years  of  our  life 
before  we  discover  the  beautiful 
blossoms  of  the  oak,  elm,  maple,  and 
other  trees  whose  flowers  are  not 
conspicuous),  their  fruit,  how  the 
fruit  is  scattered — if  children  know 
these  common  facts  about  the  twenty 
home  trees,  they  will  learn  in  the 
same  way  the  trees  wherever  they 
2fO,  for  the  habit  of  observation  will 
be  formed. 

There  are  comparatively  few  wTho 
have  so  little  space  that  a  garden  is 
impossible.  If  one  has  only  a  few 
feet  of  ground  something  can  be 
planted,  and  the  children  can  care 
for  it  and  see  things  grow.  Plant  a 
few  things  every  year,  and,  by  chang- 
ing from  season  to  season,  in  the 
course  of  ten  to  fifteen  years  the 
children  will  have  opportunity  to 
gain  a  personal  knowledge  of  a  good 
many  plants,  flowers  or  vegetables, 
or  both.  It  seems  not  wise  to  ex- 
clude vegetables  because  one's  space 
is  small;  a  few  specimens  will  illus- 
trate the  form  of  a  plant,  its  habits, 
flowers,  fruits,  etc.,  as  well  as  a 
whole  field. 

In  a  small  school-yard  garden  in 
the  city  of  Leipsic  a  few  stalks  of 


Indian  corn  were  growing,  the  only 
specimens  of  this  plant  seen  by  an 
American  tourist  during  a  summer's 
trip  through  Germany.  Can  one 
imagine  any  information  gained 
from  books  which  would  give  to 
those  German  boys  and  girls  so  real 
a  knowledge  of  our  Indian  corn  as 
those  living  plants  growing  in  their 
school  yard  during  a  whole  season? 
In  our  own  garden  we  planted  one 
summer  a  little  flax,  another  summer 
a  patch  of  buckwheat,  still  another 
a  few  rows  of  broom  corn  and  sugar- 
cane. Our  acquaintance  with  these 
plants  proved  so  pleasant  that  we 
felt  well  repaid  for  the  little  care 
which  they  required. 

The  angle  between  a  porch  and 
house  is  sufficient  for  the  growth  of 
the  castor-oil  bean.  Few  plants  are 
more  interesting  than  this  one  for 
a  child  to  study.  Its  large,  glossy 
leaves,  its  vigorous  growth,  the  rich 
velvety  seed  pods,  all  engage  the  in- 
terest and  hold  the  attention. 

Those  who  live  in  city  flats  can 
use  window  boxes  to  advantage. 
Most  of  the  common  varieties  of 
grain,  the  smaller  vegetables,  and 
many  flowering  plants  will  start  well 
in  a  box,  and  some  will  develop  so  as 
to  bear  blossoms  and  fruit.  Many 
a  morning-glory  has  opened  in  a 
school  room,  to  the  delight  of  the 
little  folks  gathered  there. 
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THE  FAULTS  OF  CHILDREN,  AND  HOW  TO  DEAL 

WITH  THEM. 

ii. 

We  should  guard  against  the  sug-  as  the  fault  itself,  so  that  the  fault 
gestion  of  disobedience  conveyed  in  and  unpleasant  consequences  are  as- 
such  unwise  remarks  as  "  He  isn't  sociated  in  the  child's  mind.    If  a 
going  to  cry  because  he  has  to  go  to  fault  does  not  yield  to  one  remedy 
bed  now,  is  he?"  or  <f  She  won't  be  a  several  times  repeated,  another  must 
naughty  girl   and  leave   her   toys  be  tried,  unless,  indeed,  the  ^epeti- 
about  again  to-day  now,  will  she?"  tion  of  the  fault  appears  to  arise 
Such  speeches  are  enough  to  make  from  nervousness,  as  is  sometimes 
children  feel  that  such  a  line  of  con-  the  case  with  very  sensitive  children; 
duct  is  expected  of  them  and  they  then  it  is  wisest  to  seem  to  ignore 
may  therefore  adopt  it  if  so  disposed,  the  fault  altogether,  trusting  to  the 
Children  feel  far  more  acutely  than  efficacy  of  more  active  measures  by 
they  reason,  and  are  curiously  re-  and   by,  if  our   discreet  reticence 
sponsive  to  the  influences  with  which  should  not  have  achieved  the  vic- 
they  are  surrounded.    Always  expect  tory.    It  is  so  hard  upon  children 
a  child  to  be  good,  and  always  show  to  have  their  little  faults  habitually 
surprise  or  disappointment  if  it  is  ignored  and  occasionally  punished, 
naughty.    In  the  long  run  this  will  probably  with  undue  harshness,  if  the 
have  a  marked  deterrent  effect.    In  fault  has  depended  upon  temper  or 
many  cases  it  will  not  occur  to  a  some  accidental  circumstance  which 
child  to   disobey   when   obedience  has  made  the  exhibition  of  the  fault 
is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course,  peculiarly  annoying.    We  are  often 
and  this  expectation  will  therefore  very  disproportionate  in  our  blame 
prove  a  definite  help.    On  the  other  and  praise,  and  the  former  would 
hand,  obedience  must  be  exacted,  seem   especially  harmful,  with  its 
and  disobedience  must  not  be  ig-  tendency  to  confuse  the  relative  im- 
nored.    The  wish  to  please  mother  portance  of  very  varied  degrees  of 
is  a  legitimate  object  to  place  before  wrongdoing.    If  a  child  breaks  an 
the  young  mind,  and  the  fear  of  dis-  ornament  that  it  has  been  told  not 
pleasing,  so  far  as  it  appeals  to  the  to  touch,  we  are  apt  to  scold  in  pro- 
affections,  is  one  that  may  safely  be  portion  to  our  regret  for  the  actual 
employed.    Beyond  this  everything  loss,  and  to  forget  that  the  fault  lies 
is  to  be  gained  by  unfailing  consist-  in  the  disobedience,  not  in  the  break- 
ency  and  gentle  determination.  age.    The  child  would   have  been 
All  punishment  should,  of  course,  equally  to  blame  for  touching  any 
be  the  lightest  possible  to  secure  the  other  forbidden  thing  that  was  not 
desired  end,  and  we  should   take  breakable,  and  that  is  the  point  we 
pains  to  ascertain  how  little  will  suf-  should  endeavor  to  remember. 
fi23      It  should  be  repeated  as  often  We  must  be  on  the  watch,  too, 
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against  perpetually  saying  "don't," 
a  word  which  is  a  source  of  constant 
trouble  in  some  children's  lives,  and 
which  is  often  said  thoughtlessly 
when  it  is  perfectly  unnecessary. 
Most  children  are  but  too  easily  in- 
timidated, and  need  far  more  en- 
couragement than  they  generally 
get.  Their  little  efforts  to  please 
should  be  quickly  observed  and 
prompt  appreciation  be  shown,  espe- 
cially for  any  attempt  to  help  others. 
If  these  spontaneous  efforts  are  cor- 
dially praised,  habits  will  be  encour- 
aged that  will  prove  invaluable  in 
after-life.  Let  us  leave  our  children 
free  by  giving  them  as  few  prohibi- 
tions as  possible;  but  let  us  help 
them  by  having  these  scrupulously 
kept,  remembering  that  children  can- 
not comprehend  the  circumstances 
which  may  render  it  more  impor- 
tant that  they  should  be  observed 
one  time  than  another.  Let  us  re- 
frain from  the  futile  attempt  of  en- 
forcing obedience  by  the  use  of  idle, 
threats  that  it  is  not  possible  to  carry 
out;  and  we  should  do  this  for  our 
own  sakes  as  well  as  for  the  chil- 
dren's. As  their  intelligence  grows 
they  perceive  that  the  threatened 
penalties  cannot  be  inflicted,  and 
therefore  are  quite  unmoved  by  them. 
They  soon  learn  that  we  do  not 
mean  what  we  say — a  fatal  discovery 
for  their  peace  and  ours,  and  one 
that  inevitably  weakens  our  power 
over  them.  If  we  find  that  a  threat 
is  occasionally  needed  to  secure  a 
victory  in  some  little  battle,  let  it 
be  such  as  can  be  immediately  exe- 
cuted, and  let  us  take  care  that  it  is 
carried  out  promptly  if  success  is 
not  achieved  without  it.  In  this  way 
only  can  we  hope  to  make  the  mere 


threat  sufficient  in  the  next  instance. 
But  let  us  avoid  the  habitual  use  of 
threats,  and  make  the  children  feel 
that  obedience  is  expected  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  It  is  unwise  and  un- 
kind to  prolong  the  unhappiness 
caused  by  a  little  naughtiness  by 
suggesting  a  punishment  which  must 
of  necessity  be  deferred.  For  in- 
stance, do  not  deprive  a  child  of  a 
promised  treat  next  week  because  it 
has  been  naughty  to-day.  When  the 
time  comes  the  fault  has  become  a 
thing  of  the  past,  you  are  naturally 
inclined  to  forego  the  penalty,  and 
if  you  inflict  it  the  child,  with  its 
limited  reasoning  powers,  will  expe- 
rience a  sense  of  injustice  in  being 
deprived  of  a  pleasure  at  a  time 
when  it  is  probably  quite  good. 

Past  is  very  much  "past"  with 
children.  Let  them  begin  everyday 
as  fresh  as  the  morning  itself,  with 
no  clouds  lingering  from  the  previ- 
ous day.  A  healthy  child  wakes  up 
with  a  delicious  sense  of  happiness 
in  being  alive,  and  the  mere  sight 
and  sound  of  its  bright  face  and  voice 
is  an  appeal  to  its  elders  to  preserve 
the  instinctive  joy  of  childhood  as 
unalloyed  as  possible.  It  is  sad  to 
reflect  how  much  this  is  needlessly 
spoiled  by  trials  that  to  us  seem 
ridiculously  small,  only  because  our 
sympathy  has  failed  to  perceive  how 
important  they  are  from  a  child's 
point  of  view. 

The  constant  care  of  children  is  a 
serious  tax  upon  our  time,  our  nerves, 
and  our  temper,  yet  we  ourselves 
owe  very  much  to  the  little  beings 
who  steal  our  thoughts  away  from 
ourselves  and  our  grown-up  anxieties 
with  the  hopeful  charm  of  their 
young  lives.      Louise  H.  Gordon. 
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THE  FIRST  MONTH  IN 


AN  ILLUSTRATION 


OF  A  PRACTICAL  METHOD 
YOUNG  CHILDREN. 


FRENCH. -I. 

OF  TEACHING 


BY  LOUIS 


Author  of  the  "  Reformed 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  as  a  general 
thing,  to  undertake  to  teach  a  young 
child  to  speak  a  foreign  language 
when  the  opportunity  of  constant 
intercourse  in  that  tongue  is  wanting. 
After  years  of  continuous  and  for  the 
most  part  uncongenial  study,  the 
pupil  seldom  gets  beyond  the  point  of 
just  being  able  to  ft  murder"  the 
language,  and  frequently,  by  reason 
of  some  interruption  or  stoppage, 
that  which  has  been  so  laboriously 
acquired  is  in  a  great  measure  lost 
before  it  has  been  applied  to  any 
practical  purpose.  The  acquisition 
of  this  half-knowledge  at  a  very  early 
age(admitting  that  considerable  prog- 
ress has  been  made)  is  in  most  cases 
achieved  through  an  unwarranted  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  energy.  The 
ability  to  speak  a  foreign  tongue  in 
the  most  incorrect  manner  is  only  a 
factitious  accomplishment,  while  the 
mental  discipline  involved  in  this  re- 
petitive form  of  exercise  is  of  very 
slight  value.  In  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  the  game  is  not 
worth  the  candle.  Little  more  has 
been  done  than  to  waste  previous 
time,  and  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
learn  to  speak  the  language  the  child 
has  lost  the  opportunity  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  afforded  of 
learning  to  understand  it. 

It  is  a  very  dirferent  thing  to  under- 
take to  teach  a  young  child  to  com- 
prehend and  read  a.  foreign  language. 
The  progress  is  bound  to  be  vastly 
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more  rapid  and  satisfactory,  and  the 
probability  of  ultimate  success  is  in- 
finitely greater.  Instead  of  spend- 
ing the  time  in  grappling  more  or 
less  fruitlessly  with  an  endless  array 
of  idiomatic  forms,  and  all  kinds  of 
anomalies  and  incongruities,  which 
is  not  a  very  stimulating  exercise 
with  the  great  majority  of  young 
children,  the  pupil  may  at  a  com- 
paratively early  stage  begin  to  master 
the  art  of  translating  connected  and 
elegant  discourse;  and  if  he  acquires 
nothing  more  than  the  ability  to  read 
and  understand  a  simple  tale  or  his- 
torical narrative,  it  will  be  much 
more  of  a  real  and  genuine  accom- 
plishment than  the  ability  to  con- 
verse a  little,  and  that  incorrectly, 
within  a  very  limited  range  of  topics. 
There  will  be  much  less  likelihood 
that  the  knowledge  acquired  will  be 
lost  before  it  can  do  any  practical 
service.  But  little  systematic  prac- 
tice is  needed  to  secure  continuous 
progress,  and  what  is  learned  may 
be  made  the  permanent  foundation 
for  substantial  acquirements. 

Of  course,  the  task  of  teaching  a 
young  child  a  foreign  tongue  ought 
not  to  be  embarked  upon  lightly. 
The  situation  should  be  surveyed 
closely  at  the  outset,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  expediency  carefully  con- 
sidered. The  experiment  is  war- 
ranted only  when  the  conditions  are 
quite  favorable.  It  must,  above  all, 
be  the  teacher's  aim  to  prevent  the 
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pupil's  work  from  becoming  a  dis- 
tasteful drudgery,  which  is  but  too 
often  the  case.  With  those  few  chil- 
dren who  evince  a  spontaneous  desire 
to  learn  to  speak  the  language,- a  de- 
sire amounting  to  more  than  a  mere 
caprice,  there  is  no  reason,  of  course, 
why  the  inclination  should  not  be 
gratified  as  long  as  it  remains  active. 
But  even  with  them  the  best  invest- 
ment of  time  and  effort  will  be  in 
learning  to  understand  the  language 
and  to  translate  it  into  their  own. 
The  way  to  secure  an  absolute  mas- 
tery of  one's  own  language  is  to  prac- 
tise the  art  of  translating  idiomati- 
cally into  it  from  some  foreign  one. 

The  following  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion, designed  to  serve  as  a  guide  to 
mothers  who  are  entering  upon  the 
task  of  imparting  to  their  young  chil- 
dren a  knowledge  of  the  French 
language,  is  intended  to  embrace  the 
ground  covered  by  twenty  oral  les- 
sons. The  material  found  in  any 
ordinary  text  book  can  readily  be 
adapted  to  the  method  here  devel- 
oped. It  is  proposed  that  the  child 
shall  master  in  a  four  weeks'  course 
of  study  all  that  is  contained  in  these 
twenty  lessons,  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  rendering  from  French  into 
English. 

It  is  presupposed  that  the  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  each  lesson  will 
not  exceed  twenty  minutes  or,  at  the 
utmost,  half  an  hour,  which  will  ad- 
mit of  the  necessary  rate  of  progress 
in  the  case  of  pupils  possessing  a  fair 
capacity  combined  with  a  desire  to 
learn.  Where  this  is  found  to  be 
insufficient,  it  is  expected  that  the 
teacher  will  divide  the  material  ac- 
cordingly, so  as  to  expand  the  course 
of  study  by  one  Or  two  weeks,  or 


even  more,  if  several  children  should 
be  taught  together.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed that  the  pupil  shall  learn  to 
read  before  the  completion  of  this 
initial  course,  although  a  beginning 
may  be  made  in  a  small  way  without 
using  the  printed  text,  single  words 
or  phrases  being  placed  on  the  black- 
board, or,  better  still,  written  in  bold 
characters  on  small  cards.  It  is  well 
not  to  call  upon  the  pupil  to  pro- 
nounce at  the  outset,  unless  perhaps 
a  few  words  or  expressions  present- 
ing no  phonetic  difficulty.  The 
teacher  should  make  it  a  point  to 
discard  the  book  as  far  as  possible 
during  the  lesson,  instead  of  con- 
stantly referring  to  it.  There  is  more 
life  and  interest  in  the  instruction 
when  words  and  sentences  are  not 
read  off,  but  fall  upon  the  pupil's  ear 
as  spoken  utterances. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  the 
method  here  presented  the  principle 
of  constant  reiteration  is  strongly 
emphasized.  A  considerable  portion 
of  each  lesson  should  be  devoted  to  a 
rapid  rehearsal  of  what  has  been 
acquired,  or  at  least  of  a  part  of  it. 
The  well-known  rule  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  element  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  repetitive  pro- 
cess is  applied  in  these  lessons  as  far 
as  expediency  can  demand.  A  feature 
which  has  been  prominently  devel- 
oped is  the  form  of  exercise  in  which 
sentences  succeed  each  other  differ- 
ing with  respect  to  a  single  element 
only,  e.  g\ ,  Have  you  seen  my  pencil? 
Have  you  found  my  pencil?  Have 
you  found  your  pencil?  Have  you  lost 
your  pencil?  Where  have  you  lost 
your  pencil?  Where  have  you  left 
your  pencil?  Where  have  you  left 
your  book? 
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In  learning"  a  language  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  child  shall  make  the 
round  of  all  he  knows  under  the 
guidance  of  the  teacher  at  frequent 
intervals,  and,  as  the  time  available 
for  the  exercise  is  necessarily  limit- 
ed, it  is  important  that  each  of  these 
reviews  shall  cover  as  much  ground 
as  possible.  In  order  to  effect  this, 
the  method  of  review  by  categories 
should  be  largely  employed.  The 
elements  already  mastered  should  be 
arranged  in  homogeneous  groups, 
e.  g.,  names  of  peculiar  objects,  com- 
mands, expressions  dealing'with  the 
weather,  sensations,  colors,  attributes 
of  size  and  shape,  parts  of  the  body, 
phrases  of  similar  grammatical  con- 
struction, etc.  The  child's  attention 
during  the  review  exercise  will  be 
more  concentrated,  and  his  memoriz- 
ing faculty  more  effectually  brought 
into  play,  than  if  he  were  made  to 
pass  over  the  same  ground  without 
the  material  being  classified.  It  is, 
of  course,  part  of  the  teacher's  task 
to  expand  this  process  of  grouping  as 
the  instruction  progresses,  although 
the  text-books  ought  to  afford  much 
more  help  in  this  respect  than  they 
usually  do.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
our  books  for  the  study  of  languages, 
as  a  general  thing,  make  no  adequate 
provision  for  rapid  systematic  review 
by  categories.  In  fact,  the  want  of 
success  which  so  frequently  attends 
the  teaching  of  language  would  seem 
to  be  attributable,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  lack  of  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  educators  of  the  true  position 
which  the  review  exercise  ought  to 
occupy  in  the  scheme  of  study.  As 
the  material  accumulates,  the  ratio 
of  what  is  being  forgotten  to  what  is 
being  absorbed  is  apt  to  become  a 


very  large  one,  and  the  point  may  be 
reached  where  little  more  is  added 
than  is  lost,  so  that  the  pupil  remains 
almost  at  a  stand-still. 

Another  principle  which  should  be 
brought  into  operation,  in  order  to 
quicken  the  memorizing  process,  is 
that  of  abrupt  transition  from  one 
order  of  elements  to  another.  When 
the  child's  brain  has  imbibed  as  great 
a  quantity  of  miscellaneous  or  of 
classified  elements  as  it  appears  cap- 
able of  readily  absorbing  at  one  time, 
and  its  activity  begins  to  slacken,  a 
fresh  impulse  may  be  communicated 
to  the  mechanism  of  the  memory  by 
suddenly  passing  over  to  a  class  of 
subjects  entirely  distinct  from  what 
has  just  preceded.  We  may,  for  ex- 
ample, have  been  teaching  the  pupil 
a  considerable  list  of  words  expres- 
sive of  mental  states  and  qualities 
(glad,  sad,  happy,  unhappy,  lazy,  dili- 
gent, clever,  foolish,  etc.),  adding  on 
new  words  until  the  work  of  memo- 
rizing began  to  grow  difficult.  If 
now  a  brisk  transition  be  made  to 
words  of  an  entirely  different  order, 
as,  for  example,  the  names  of  tools, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  child  can 
learn  a  long  series  of  them  almost  as 
readily  as  if  his  memory  had  not 
been  burdened  by  the  list  of  adjec- 
tives previously  taught.  A  judicious 
application  of  this  principle  will 
stimulate  the  learner's  activity,  and 
may  alleviate  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree the  labors  of  the  teacher. 

In  teaching  a  child  a  foreign  lan- 
guage there  need  be  no  hesitation, 
even  at  the  beginning,  in  introduc- 
ing fairly  long  sentences  containing 
elements  not  yet  taught,  and  making 
him  learn  to  understand  them.  A 
child  will   frequently  learn  to  rec- 
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ognize  a  complex  sentence  as  a 
whole  when  he  hears  it  uttered  al- 
most as  readily  as  a  single  word.  A 
large  number  of  sentences  can  be 
mastered  in  a  very  short  time  (to  the 
extent  of  understanding),  especially 
if  they  are  selected  with  reference  to 
the  varying  degrees  of  sensitiveness 
of  the  juvenile  mind  with  respect  to 
different  orders  of  ideas.  With  sys- 
tematic reviewing  the  stock  will  ac- 
cumulate steadily,  and  in  this  way 
excellent  results  may  be  achieved  in 
the  matter  of  training  of  the  ear  and 
the  memory  and  the  concentration  of 
the  attention. 

In  the  following  pages  a  word  or 


phrase  introduced  for  the  first  time 
is  printed  in  capitals.  A  dash  indi- 
cates that  the  preceding  phrase  or 
sentence  is  to  be  given  to  the  pupil  to 
translate  with  the  substitution  of  the 
word  or  words  following  the  dash 
for  the  corresponding  element;  thus: 
Who  has  taken  my  book? — my  pencil? 
(Who  has  taken  my  pencil?):  When 
did  yon  see  my  friend? — meet?  (When 
did  you  meet  my  friend?) 

It  is  not  purposed  that  the  teacher 
shall  follow  closely  the  directions 
with  respect  to  review  inserted  in  the 
lessons.  They  will  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  method  of  review  to  be 
adopted. 


THE  FIRST  MONTH  IN  FRENCH. 
Lesson  I. 


1.  Cheval  Chien.  Chat.  Tableau.  Livre. 

2.  Regardez  le   cheval — chien— chat — tab- 

leau—livre. 

3.  Joli.    Regardez  le  joli  chien— tableau— 

livre— chat. 

4.  Crayon.    Plume.    Votre  crayon.  Votre 

plume — livre — joli  livre — tableau — chien 
— chat. 

5.  Comment  s'appelle  cela  en  francais  ? 


4- 


Horse.    Dog.    Cat.    Picture.  Book. 
Look  at  the  horse — dog — cat — picture — 
book. 

Pretty.    Look  at  the  pretty  dog— picture 

— book — cat. 
Pencil.   Pen.   Your  pencil.    Your  pen — 

book — pretty  book — picture — dog — cat. 


5.  What  do  you  call  that  in  French 


Lesson  II. 
Begin  with  a  thorough  review  of  Lesson  I. 


1.  Donnez-moi. 

Donnez-moi  votre  livre — crayon — plume. 

2.  Montrez-mo  1 .    Montrez-moi  votre  plume 

— crayon  —  livre— chien  —  chat — cheval 
— tableau— joli  tableau — joli  livre,  etc. 

3.  Qui  a  i'ris? 

Qui  a  pris  mon  livre?— crayon— tableau — 
joli  tableau— ma  plume? 

4.  Canif.    Oiseau.    Aiguille.  Poupee. 

5.  Mon  canif.    Votre  canif — oiseau. 
Mon  oiseau — aiguille — ma  poupee. 
Qui  a  pris  mon  aiguille?— ma  poupee  ? 
Montrez-moi  votre  oiseau — poupee. 
Regardez  mon  joli  canif— oiseau. 
Prltez-moi.     Pretez-moi  votre  canif— 

aiguille— crayon-  -plume — livre. 


6. 


1.  Give  me. 

Give  me  your  book — pencil— pen. 

2.  Show  me.    Show  me  your  pen — pencil — 

book  —  dog  —  cat  —  horse  —  picture  — 
pretty  picture — pretty  book,  etc. 

3.  Who  has  taken  ?    (Who  took?) 

Who  has  taken  my  book  ? — pencil — picture 
— pretty  picture — pen  ? 

4.  Pen-knife.    Bird.    Needle.  Doll. 

5.  My  pen-knife.    Your  pen-knife— bird. 
My  bird — needle— doll. 

Who  took  my  needle  ? — doll  ? 
Show  me  your  bird — doll. 
Look  at  my  pretty  pen-knife — bird. 
Lend  me.    Lend  me  your  pen-knife — 
needle — pencil— pen — book. 
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S'il  vous  plait.    Pre'tez-moi  votre  canif, 
s'il  vous  plait— montrez-moi,  etc. 


7.  Please  (If  you  please).    Please  lend  me 
your  pen-knife— show  me,  etc. 


Lesson  III. 
Review  Lessons  I  and  11. 


Petit.    Un  petit  chien — cbeval — tableau 

— canif — oiseau — livre. 
Un  joli  petit  livre— chien — oiseau. 
Une  petite  plume.    Une  petite  poupee. 
Regardez  la  jolie  petite  poupee,  etc. 
Une  maison.    Une  robe. 
Une  jolie  robe — maison — petite  maison. 
Montrez-moi  votre  jolie  robe. 
Voici.    Voici  un  joli  petit  oiseau. 
Void  un  chien — livre — crayon — tableau — 

votre  crayon — plume — aiguille — poupee. 
Comment  vous  portez-vous  ? 
Tres  bien.  Merci. 
Il  fait  chaud.    Il  fait  froid. 
il  fait  beau  temps — mauvais  temps. 
Avez-vous  vu  mon  cheval  ? — chien — chat 

— oiseau — canif — crayon  —  aiguille — ma 

maison — plume— robe — jolie  robe — jolie 

poupee — jolie  petite  poupee? 


Little.  A  little  dog — horse — picture — 
pen-knife — bird—  book. 

A  pretty  little  book— dog — bird. 

A  small  pen.    A  little  doll. 

Look  at  the  pretty  little  doll,  etc. 

A  house.    A  dress. 

A  pretty  dress — house — little  house. 

Show  me  your  pretty  dress. 

Here  is.    Here  is  a  pretty  little  bird. 

Here  is  a  dog— book— pencil— picture— 
your  pencil — pen — needle— doll. 

How  do  you  do  ? 

Very  well.    Thank  you. 

It  is  hot.    It  is  cold. 

It  is  fine  weather — bad  weather. 

Have  you  seen  my  horse  ?— dog — cat — 
bird  —  pen-knife  —  pencil  — needle — my 
house — pen —  dress — pretty  dress — pret- 
ty doll— pretty  little  doll  ? 


Lesson  IV. 
Review  Lessons  II.  and  HI. 


1.  AVEZ-VOUS  PERDU  VOTRE  CRAYON? — plume 

— livre — aiguille —  poupee  —  canif  —  joli 
petit  canif— oiseau  ?  etc. 

2.  AVEZ-VOUS    TROUVE    VOTRE    CANIF?  —  mon 

canif — votre  chien — la  maison  ?  etc. 
Avez-vous  vu  mon  livre? — perdu — trouve? 

3.  L' avez-vous  vu  ? — perdu — trouve  ? 

4.  Oui,  madame;  je  l'ai  vu — trouve — perdu. 

5.  Allezchercher  votre  livre— aiguille, &c. 

6.  Chapeau.    Allez  chercher  votre  chapeau. 

7.  J'ai  faim;  donnez-moi,  s'il  vous  plait,  un 

petit  morceau  de  pain. 


1.  Have  you  lost  your  pencil  ? — pen — book — 

needle — doll —  pen-knife  —  pretty  little 
pen-knife — bird  ?  etc. 

2.  Have  you  found  your  pen-knife? — my 

pen-knife — your  dog — the  house  ?  etc. 
Have  you  seen  my  book  ?— lost — found  ? 

3.  Have  you  seen  it? — lost — found  ? 

4.  Yes,  ma'am;  I  have  seen  it — found — lost. 

5.  Go  and  get  your  book— needle,  etc. 

6.  Hat.    Go  and  get  your  hat. 

7.  I  am  hungry;  please  give  me  a  small 

piece  (a  bit)  of  bread. 


Lesson  V 


Rerieic  Lessons  IV.,  III. 

Rouge.    Jaune.    Blanc.  Xoir. 
Vert.    Bleu.    Gris.  Brun. 
{Give  at  first  the  masculine  form  only.) 
Un  oiseau  rouge — jaune — vert. 
Un  joli  oiseau  jaune — rouge,  etc. 
Un  chapeau  noir — gris — brun. 
Une  robe  bleue — noire — blanche,  etc. 
Une  petite  maison  blanche. 


3,  6,  ?;  II,  3,  7;  I.,  5. 

1.  Red.    Yellow.    White.  Black. 
Green.    Blue.    Gray.  Brown. 

2.  A  red  bird — yellow — green. 

A  pretty  yellow  bird — red,  etc. 
A  black  hat — gray — brown. 
A  blue  dress— black — white,  etc. 
A  little  white  house. 
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Un  chat  noir— chien — cheval. 
Un  crayon  rouge— bleu. 

3.  Garcon.    Fille.    Un  petit  garcon. 
Une  petite  fille.    Une  jolie  petite  fille. 

4.  Je  n'ai  pas  peur  de  votre  chien. 


A  black  cat — dog — horse. 
A  red  pencil — blue. 

3.  Boy.    Girl.    A  little  boy. 

A  little  girl.    A  pretty  little  girl. 

4.  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  dog. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS 


In  Answer  to  Correspondents. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  question* 
concerning  ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any 
particular  case.  We  simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to  us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more 
or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems"  are  inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of 
space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed  in  our  columns.  We  try  to 
answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry  in  the  next  issue 
after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  ivill  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


The  leaning-  of  a  "Blue  Baby." 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  would  like  to  ask  some  of  Babyhood's 
writers  to  explain,  if  possible,  the  cause  or 
causes  of  what  is  termed  a  "  blue  baby." 
My  little  girl,  although  blue  at  first,  seemed 
perfectly  natural  by  the  time  she  was 
dressed.  Twelve  hours  later  heart  trouble 
developed,  and  twenty-four  hours  later  she 
was  gone.  Apparently  she  was  perfectly 
strong  and  well,  and  the  doctor  tells  me  the 
valve  in  the  heart  did  not  close  as  it  should 
at  birth.  Is  there  any  prenatal  influence 
supposed  to  cause  this  trouble?  I  have 
looked  and  asked  in  vain  for  some  expla- 
nation, and  now  I  turn  to  Babyhood  for 
some  enlightenment,  if  any  can  be  given. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  M.  R.  A. 

The  popular  term  "blue  baby  "  is 
applied  to  one  which  for  any  reason 
does  not  have  its  blood  properly 
aerated.  The  blood,  being  then  of 
the  nature  of  venous  blood,  gives  the 
bluish  tint  to  the  surface. 

Certain  changes  in  the  circulation 
are  necessary  in  all  infants  at  birth, 


because  in  fetal  life  the  aeration 
of  the  blood  takes  place  in  the  pla- 
centa or  afterbirth.  After  respira- 
tion begins  the  aeration  is  done  by 
the  lungs.  By  this  change  certain 
apertures  or  canals  are  no  longer 
necessary  and  are  discontinued  grad- 
ually. Thus  the  foramen  ovale,  an 
opening  between  the  auricles,  closes 
in  about  ten  days.  The  communi- 
cation between  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery,  called  the  ductus 
arteriosus,  closes  usually  still  earlier, 
and  the  veins  and  arteries  carrying 
blood  from  and  to  the  navel  and  cord, 
within  a  day  or  two.  These  changes 
take  place  normally  and  they  do  not 
cause  embarrassment  in  the  circula- 
tion. In  some  cases  the  changes  are 
delayed  or  fail,  and  later  cause  the 
trouble.  There  are  various  other 
congenital  defects,  the  understand- 
ing of  which  implies  some  consider- 
able knowledge  of  anatomical  details. 
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The  total  result  is  quite  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  of  cyanosis,  or  "  blue 
disease."  The  cause  is  develop- 
mental, and,  like  all  developmental 
diseases,  the  reason  of  the  occur- 
rence in  any  given  case  is  usually 
obscure. 

Causes  of  Bed-wetting-. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  son,  who  was  four  years  old  in 
March,  has  recently  commenced  urinating 
during  his  sleep,  a  habit  he  had  been 
broken  of  for  some  months.  He  weighs 
forty  pounds,  is  well  and  strong,  although  a 
nervous  child,  and  I  cannot  understand 
why  he  is  troubled  in  this  way.  He  is  put 
on  the  chair  the  last  thing  before  he  goes  to 
bed  at  six  o'clock,  but  when  the  nurse  goes 
to  put  him  on  again  at  ten  she  invariably 
finds  him  wet.  He  is  wet  again  at  five  in 
the  morning,  and  generally  during  his  nap 
from  ten  until  twelve  during  the  day.  If 
you  can  suggest  any  cause  or  cure  for  this, 
I  will  be  greatly  obliged. 

Willoughby,  Ohio.  F.  R.  G. 

The  cure,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  cause,  and  the  causes  are  man)7 
— too  many,  indeed,  to  be  recited. 
Perhaps  the  commonest  are  local 
irritation  from  tight  foreskin,  seat 
worms,  and  other  sources,  and  the 
nervous  irritations  which  disturb  the 
proper  balance  between  those  blad- 
der muscles  which  expel  the  urine 
and  those  which  close  its  outlet. 
The  treatment  should  be  conducted 
by  a  careful  physician.  Sometimes 
his  success  is  prompt;  sometimes  all 
his  resources  are  taxed. 

Seborrhoea. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  ; 

My  baby,  ten  weeks  old,  has  still  some 
scurf  upon  her  head.  Must  anything 
special  be  done  to  remove  it  ?  My  nurse 
said  that  nearly  all  children  have  it  at  birth, 
and  that  it  would  disappear  of  itself.  Still, 


the  trouble  does  not  seem  to  yield.  There 
seems  to  be  no  itching,  as  Baby  is  not  rest- 
less. 

A.  G. 

This  is  a  case  of  one  of  the  earliest 
and  commonest  of  scalp  affections, 
called  seborrhea.  It  results  from  an 
excessive  secretion  of  sebum,  or 
greasy  matter,  by  the  cutaneous 
glands.  Every  infant  at  birth  is 
covered  with  more  or  less  of  this 
fatty  secretion,  but  after  the  first 
thorough  washing  it  disappears  from 
the  hairless  portions  of  the  body. 
Upon  the  scalp  it  is  not  so  readily 
removed,  and  when  soap  and  water 
are  not  freely  used  it  accumulates 
and  forms  an  unctuous  coating. 
Particles  of  dust  adhere  readily  to 
this  greasy  skin,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  a  dirty-look- 
ing scurf  may  be  seen  upon  the 
upper  portion  or  crown  of  the  head. 
It  is  more  frequently  observed 
among  poor  and  neglected  children 
than  in  a  well-ordered  nursery,  but 
even  here  it  may  occur,  since  the 
tendency  to  an  excess  of  fatty  secre- 
tion is  well  marked  in  certain  chil- 
dren, and  unusual  care  is  required  to 
keep  their  scalp  free  from  scurf. 
Daily  shampooing  with  soap  and 
warm  water  will  usually  remove  the 
trouble,  if  there  is  no  itching  of  the 
scalp  or  redness  of  the  skin  beneath 
the  crust. 

Diet  for  an  Expectant  Mother. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Please  tell  me  what  is  the  most  nourishing 
and  bone-forming  diet  for  an  expectant 
mother. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  H. 

The  best  bone-forming  diet  is  a 
generous,  digestible  general  diet: 
good  meats,  bread  made  from  flour 
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which  is  unbolted,  or  wheat  meal, 
the  other  cereals,  and  milk  are 
amonjr  the  best  articles  of  food  for 
the  purpose;  but  they  should  not  be 
used  exclusively,  but  varied  with 
many  other  things.  "  Bone-form- 
ing "  is  not  the  only  duty  of  the  ex- 
pectant mother.  She  must  keep  her 
own  condition  as  good  as  possible — 
her  digestion  in  good  order,  her 
bowels  free,  etc.  An  exclusive  diet 
of  any  one  kind,  unless  some  special 
ailment  makes  it  necessary,  is  inju- 
dicious. This,  then,  may  be  the 
general  rule:  Take  as  varied  a  diet 
as  you  can  digest,  but  let  it  always 
contain  a  full  amount  of  nutriment. 

Changed  Facial  Expression  in  Disease. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Is  it  possible  to  tell  from  a  baby's  expres- 
sion whether  it  is  suffering  from  a  serious 
illness,  and  are  certain  changes  in  the 
expression  characteristic  of  some  diseases? 

Dallas,  Tex.  E.  S. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  certain  ex- 
pressions are  characteristic  of  special 
diseases,  except  in  the  general  way 
that  some  believe  diseases  of  the 
brain  to  be  manifested  by  changes  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  face,  as  the 
forehead  and  eyes;  diseases  of  the 
lungs  by  changes  in  the  nostrils; 
while  in  diseases  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans the  lower  parts  of  the  face  are 
chiefly  affected.  It  is,  however,  the 
general  changes  rather  than  the 
change  of  any  particular  part  of  the 
face  that  mark  the  difference  between 
health  and  disease. 

Hygienic  Objections  to  Baby's  Rattle. 
To  the  Editor  of  BABYHOOD: 

Is  there  any  particular  objection  to  Baby's 
rattle,  that  time-honored  nursery  adjunct? 
I  have  lately  seen  it  attacked  in  print  as  a 


possible  conveyer  of  contagious  disease. 
What  does   Babyhood  think  of  this  last 

crusade? 

Delhi,  N.  Y.  L.  A.  G. 

There  has  often  been  an  attempt 
made  to  place  the  soft  rubber  rattle 
(which  we  suppose  is  meant  by  our 
correspondent)  in  the  Index  Expur- 
gatorius  of  infants'  toys, on  the  ground 
of  its  persistent  uncleanliness.  In 
itself  the  rattle  seems  unobjection- 
able enough,  but  no  one  needs  to  be 
told  where  it  spends  most  of  the  time 
when  in  Baby's  possession.  It  re- 
ceives, as  a  matter  of  fact,  pretty 
constant  contributions  of  saliva, 
which  are  commonly  allowed  to  dry 
in  and  upon  it.  These,  from  the  con- 
formation of  some  of  the  rattles,  are 
not  easily  removed,  and,  indeed,  in 
many  cases  no  attempt  to  do  so  is 
even  made.  As  it  is  now  held  that 
the  germs  of  contagious  disease  are 
all  about  us  and  lurk  in  the  most 
unlooked-for  places,  it  is  the  part  of 
prudence  to  use  no  implement,either 
in  the  feeding  or  the  amusement  of 
babies,  that  cannot  at  all  times  be 
thoroughly  inspected  and  easily  and 
perfectly  cleaned. 

Condensed  Replies. 

A.  G.,  Norfolk,  Va.—lt  will  not  be 
advisable  to  enlarge  the  dietary  with 
the  approach  of  warm  weather.  The 
food  may  be  continued,  with  soups 
with  rice  or  barley  (no  vegetables)  as 
occasional  variations.  Meat  can  only 
be  given  in  very  moderate  quantity 
and  must  be  thoroughly  chewed. 

W.  D.  A.,  Bedford,  Mich.— There 
is  no  starch  in  breast  milk.  If  the 
ankles  turn  under  him  we  should 
prefer  high  shoes.    We  should  use 
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no  other  support  if  the  ankle  simply 
shares  the  weakness  of  the  whole 
limb. 

D.  L.  S.,  Fair  mount,  Tenn. — The 
baby's  weight  is  fair.  She  ought  to 
do  well  in  the  country,  but  make 
sure  of  a  pure  milk  supply.  Turn  to 
our  recent  article  on  sterilization  in 
reference  to  your  question  on  the 
subject. 

P.,  Danville,  Va. — We  do  not  think 
the  change  to  the  food  mentioned 
would  be  advisable.  We  also  have 
our  doubts  about  the  soft-boiled  egg. 
It  might  be  tried  cautiously,  but  the 
effect  must  be  watched. 

G.  R.,  Kennewick,  Wash. — The 
light  weight  is  probably  due  to  want 
of  assimilation  of  food.  The  consti- 
pation would  perhaps  be  relieved  by 
the  use  of  some  other  food,  although 
the  addition  of  oatmeal  water  or 
gruel  to  his  present  food,  instead  of 
simple  water,  will  very  likely  be  use- 
ful in  this  direction.  Possibly  the 
use  of  an  extract  of  malt  with- the 
food  may  also  help.  We  do  not  think 
the  child's  spareness  depends  upon 
the  phimosis. 

R.  O.  C,  Reidsville,  N.  C.—  The 
constant  use  of  purgatives  will  prob- 
ably be  more  harmful  than  a  daily 
enema  of,  say,  water  and  a  little  gly- 
cerine. But  if  the  feeding  took  place 
every  three  instead  of  every  two 
hours,  and  her  thirst  were  quenched 
with  a  little  not  too  cold  water  at 
other  times,  and  suitable  remedies 
for  the  indigestion  (pepsin,  etc.) 
were  given,  we  should  hope  for  an 
improved  condition  of  the  bowels 
and  stomach. 


D.  A.  T.,  Selma,  Ala—  Although 
the  present  diet  of  the  baby  is  satis- 
factory enough,  we  suspect  that  her 
retarded  nutrition  and  delayed  teeth- 
ing are  due  to  something  wrong  with 
her  past  diet.  You  do  not  tell  us 
what  that  was,  nor  whether  she  was 
ever  nursed.  Perhaps  a  little  barley 
water  added  to  her  meal  would  im- 
prove it.  Broth  of  beef  or  mutton 
should  not  be  given  oftener  than 
once  a  day. 

O.  L.,  Jcnkintown,  Pa. — The  for- 
mula is  as  follows:  Milk,  one  table- 
spoonful;  cream,  one  and  a  half 
tablespoonfuls;  water,  five  table- 
spoonfuls;  milk-sugar,  aheapingtea- 
spoonful;  lime-water,  a  dessertspoon- 
ful, the  last  to  be  added  after  the 
food  has  been  sterilized.  If  you  have 
a  sterilizer  you  can  mix  the  day's 
rations  in  the  proportions  given 
above,  and  put  it  into  as  many  bottles 
as  you  need  feedings.  Sterilize  all 
at  once,  and  warm  up  each  bottle  to 
blood  heat  as  needed. 

E.  Greenup,  Ky. — Where  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  as  from  the 
symptoms  given  by  you,  that  the  case 
is  one  of  dysentery,  until  the  doctor 
can  see  the  child  it  is  well  to  take 
certain  precautions  and  to  undertake 
certain  remedial  measures.  Rest  in 
bed  in  a  recumbent  posture  is  of  the 
first  importance.  A  second  require- 
ment is  warmth,  the  feet  and  abdo- 
men especially  being  kept  warm  by 
woolen  clothing  and,  if  necessary, 
by  hot  applications.  Abdominal  pain 
will  frequently  thus  be  relieved.  A 
third  requirement  is  an  abundance 
of  fresh,  pure  air,  admitted  from 
out-of-doors,  but  not  in  such  a  way 
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as  to  create  draughts.  The  diet  should 
be  simple — boiled  milk,  alone  or 
thickened  with  flour  from  a  rice  or 
wheat-flour  ball — weak  tea,  thin  mut- 
ton broth,  zwieback,  etc.  Medicin- 
ally, five  drops  of  castor  oil  with 
from  two  to  five  drops  of  paregoric 
may  be  given  in  warm  milk  or  beaten 
up  with  the  white  of  egg  every  hour 
or  two,  if  movements  are  frequent. 
If  the  child  should  have  severe  pain 
and  bearing-down,  one  drop  of  lauda- 
num in  a  tablespoonful  of  starch 
water  may  be  gently  injected  with  a 
bulb  syringe  into  the  rectum.  But 
such  injection  should  not  be  used 
more  than  twice  a  day,  especially  if 
another  opiate  (paregoric)  is  used  as 
directed. 

M.t  Milledgeville,  Ga. — Provide 
yourself  with  some  blue  and  some 
red  litmus  paper.  Cow's  milk  often 
disagrees  because  it  is  acid  in  reac- 
tion. This  can  readily  be  determined 
by  dipping  a  small  piece  of  the  blue 

THE  MOTHERS 

Criticism  of  Pa-  I  write  to  Baby- 

rents  by  Children  HOOD  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  is  just  beginning  to  trou- 
ble me,  and  which  may  never  have 
come  in  the  form  of  a  trouble  to  any 
other  mother.  I  refer  to  the  uncon- 
scious, outspoken  criticism  of  parents 
by  the  children.  It  was  something 
unknown  in  my  household  until  re- 
cently, but  has  now  become  such  a 
frequent  occurrence  that  I  feel  I  must 
take  measures  to  suppress  it.  For 
instance,  only  this  morning  at  break- 
fast Geraldine  opened  the  ball  by  re- 
marking: "Poor  mamma!  How  old 


paper  into  milk;  if  acid  it  turns  it 
red.  If  this  change  is  prompt  and 
decided,  lime-water  or  bicarbonate  of 
soda  should  be  added  until  the  red 
paper  is  turned  a  faint  blue,  or  at 
least  the  blue  is  unchanged  in  color. 
The  milk  will  thus  be  shown  to  be  in 
the  first  instance  alkaline,  in  the  sec- 
ond neutral,  in  reaction;  in  either 
case  it  is  much  better  adapted  for  the 
child's  stomach. 

E.  E.  B.,  Bridgeton,  Me. — For  such 
acid  discharges  improper  feeding  and 
a  certain  lack  of  cleanliness  are 
largely  responsible.  Babies  allowed 
for  any  length  of  time  to  wear  wet 
diapers  or  to  lie  upon  beds  that  are 
wet,  or  who  have  their  diapers  fre- 
quently washed  with  water  contain- 
ing common  strong  soap,  are  very 
liable  to  suffer  from  itching  and 
chafing.  Your  suspicions  as  to  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  the  nurse  in 
this  respect  are  probably  well 
founded. 

PARLIAMENT. 

you  look  this  morning!  " — which  cer- 
tainly may  have  been  the  case,  I 
having  been  awake  nearly  all  night 
with  a  teething  baby.  Presently 
Harold  followed  suit,  saying:  "  Papa, 
you  are  getting  so  fat  you  look  real 
funny  and  this  time  even  the  wait- 
ress came  in  for  her  share,  as  Julia 
whispered  to  me  very  loudly:  "  Do 
you  see  how  cross  Kitty  looks?  She 
had  the  toothache  all  night." 

Now,  these  remarks  were  all  un- 
doubtedly true  and  there  was  really 
no  thought  of  criticism  in  them,  as 
the  tender-hearted  little  ones  adore 
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papa  and  mamma  and  would  not  hurt 
their  feelings  for  the  world.  Still,  is 
it  not  a  bad  habit,  which  will  grow 
with  the  growth  of  the  children  un- 
less checked?  And  how  can  it  be 
checked  without  destroying  thesweet 
frankness  of  childhood,  and  perhaps 
leading  to  their  locking  up  in  their 
own  hearts  or  discussing  with  one 
another  secret  thoughts  which  should 
be  brought  to  the  parents?  If  there 
are  other  mothers  of  wider  experi- 
ence who  have  been  confronted  with 


this  difficulty,  will  they  not  write  to 
Babyhood,  giving  me  a  little  advice 
upon  the  subject  and  telling  me  of 
the  means  to  which  they  may  have 
resorted  to  overcome  this  evil? — W%, 
Cleveland,  O. 

A  Substitute  for  Shade       Summer,   ^  I 
Trees  in  City  "  Back       know,    is  Still 
Yards."  quite  in  the  dis- 

tance, but  my  little  people  are  al- 
ready making  plans  for  their  coming 
sports.    I  want  to  tell  the  mothers 


WALTER 
VERON  CLARK, 

ag'e  1-4  months ;  weight 
26  pounds,  was  raised 
on  Mellin's  Food  since 
three  weeKs  old.  He  Has 
six  teetK  and  Has  always 
been  healthy,  happy 
and  Hearty.  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Clark,  2132  Curtis  St., 
Denver,  Colorado. 

Send  for  a  sample  of 
Mellin's  Food  to 

MELLIN'S  FOOD  CO., 
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who  expect  to  be  in  the  city  most  of 
the  coming  summer  of  a  plan  I 
originated  for  my  children's  com- 
fort. We  have  quite  a  roomy  back 
yard,  though,  of  course,  it  is  sunny 
in  summer  time.  I  took  coarse,  un- 
bleached muslin,  and,  seaming  it  to 
make  it  wide  enough  to  reach  from 
clothes-post  to  clothes-post,  I  made  a 
huge  sheet  or  canopy  as  long  as  the 
longest  distance  between  the  clothes- 


posts.  To  each  of  the  four  corners 
I  sewed  a  loop  of  the  strongest  white 
cotton  elastic  large  enough  to  snap 
over  the  tops  of  the  posts. 

Therein  their  "tent  "  the  children 
could  have  their  table  and  their  toys, 
and  even  Baby  in  her  carriage  was 
better  off  than  when  trundled  beyond 
mamma's  anxious  eyes  in  the  strong 
glare  of  the  sunshine. — S.  New 
York. 


It  is  a  Vital  Tact 


NO  SINGLE  FOOD 


is  suitable  for  the  Infant  for  the  whole 
period  of  the  first  nine  months.  At  birth 
the  digestive  powers  are  only  able  to  assimilate  Human  Milk  or  its 
physiological  equivalent ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  child  is  six  months  old 
that  any  starchy  food  is  admissible. 

THE 


JUlenburgs  Foods 


On  the  principle  of 

A  Progressive  JDietapy, 

Are  adapted  to  the  growing  powers  of  digestion  and  free  from  dangerous  germs. 

No.  1  is  a  Milk  Food  )  r    .  f  *  A  Cf  .  .  . 

Specially  adapted  to  the  first  three  months  of  life.  (  ComPlete  Foods  Sterilized,  and 
■»t  •         «  r\         i  /  needing  the  addition  of  hot  water 

No.  2  is  also  a  Milk  Food       (  only 

Similarly  adapted  to  the  second  three  months.  ) 

No.  3  is  a  Malted  Food 

For  infants  over  six  months  of  age.    It  is  prepared  for  use  by  the  addition  of  cow's  milk. 
The  digestibility  of  the  "ALLENBURYS"  FOODS  has  been  demonstrated  by  wide- 
spread experience,  and  is  incontestable. 

Firstly— Each  one  is  peculiarly  easy  of  digestion  at  the  age  for  which  it  is  designed. 
Secondly — The  Series  is  so  arranged  that  each  Food  affords  the  maximum  amount  of  nourishment 
which  the  organs  of  the  child,  at  the  period  for  which  it  is  intended,  can  with  perfect  ease  digest. 
NONE  OF  THE  OTHER  FOODS  ON  THE  MARKET  CAN  FULFIL  THESE  CONDITIONS. 

No  fear  of  troubles  arising  from  malnutrition  need  be  entertained  if  the  directions  accompanying  each  tin 
are  intelligently  followed .  A  sample  of  the  Food  and  a  full  descriptive  pamphlet  sent  FREE  on  request. 
Please  specify  which  NUMBER  of  the  Food  is  desired. "^8 

ALLEN  &  HANBURYS,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  ENG. 

(ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1715.) 

U.  S.  A.:  81  &  83  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

W.  LLOYD  WOOD,  Gen.  Agent  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
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Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  in/ants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 
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GENERAL  SANITARY  HINTS  FOR  SUMMER. 


No  one  having  the  care  of  young 
children  can  be  indifferent  to  the 
approach  of  summer,  for,  while  it 
nearly  brings  exemption  from  many 
ailments,  it  gives  a  full  equivalent  of 
anxiety  in  the  frequency  of  some 
other  diseases,  notably  those  of  the 
diarrhceal  type.  Precautions  against 
particular  contagious  diseases  be- 
come far  less  necessary  than  in  cold 
weather,  but  general  sanitary  watch- 
fulness is  quite  as  urgently  demand- 
ed. It  will  be  timely  to  glance  thus 
early  at  the  most  important  points 
to  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

The  problems  before  one  vary 
somewhat, according  as  the  hot  season 
is  to  be  spent  in  the  country,  or  in  a 
large  city,  or  in  those  towns  of  medi- 
um size  which  share  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  both  city  and 
country.  For  convenience  the  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  country  will  be 
first  considered. 

Surroundings. 
One  whose  permanent  home  is  in 
the  country  may  have  less  opportu- 
nity for  choice  of  situation  than  one 
who  goes  there  for  the  purposes  of 
health,  but  in  other  respects  the 
former   will   have    the  advantage 


of  greater  control  of  surroundings. 
The  "summer  boarder"  has  a  good 
many  things  to  consider,  if  he  pro- 
poses to  personally  satisfy  himself  as 
to  the  wholesomeness  of  his  sur- 
roundings. The  particular  advan- 
tages of  seaside  and  mountains  will 
be  dwelt  on  in  other  articles;  but, 
whichever  be  selected,  the  following 
points  must  be  equally  considered. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  ground 
where  a  house  stands  a  casual  exam- 
ination will  tell  little,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  seeker  must  rely  upon 
general  report  with  regard  to  it;  but 
a  glance  may  reveal  standing  pools 
or  damp  places,  which  show  how  im- 
perfectly the  earth  has  dried.  Such 
a  place  would  not,  of  course,  be  a 
desirable  one.  But  ordinary  obser- 
vation and  a  little  inquiry  will  dis- 
cover how  a  house  stands  as  regards 
sunshine  and  the  prevailing  winds  of 
summer.  Even  in  summer  sunlight 
is  wholesome;  the  direct  force  of  the 
sun  may  be  trying,  but  a  room  that 
is  not  visited  at  all  by  sunshine  is  a 
poor  place  to  dwell  in.  Shade  is 
pleasant  to  go  to  at  will,  but  it  should 
not  be  too  constantly  about  the  house. 
By  hindering  the  free  circulation  of 
air,  trees  too  closely  placed,  which  in 
winter  were  a  screen  to  the  house, 
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may  be  a  disadvantage  in  summer. 
It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  select, 
when  practicable,  a  house  or  rooms 
open  to  both  sun  and  breeze.  If  the 
sun  is  too  powerful,  a  very  slight  ex- 
penditure will  procure  awnings  of 
some  dark  material  which  will  give 
the  requisite  shade  during  the  hot 
hours  of  the  day.  If  comfort  rather 
than  elegance  is  considered,  much 
may  be  had  for  little  money. 

Disposition  of  Chamber  and  Kitchen  Waste. 

The  other  important  matters  to  be 
looked  after  are  the  disposition  of 
room  and  kitchen  slops  and  the  situ- 
ation of  privies,  particularly  as  to 
their  effect  upon  the  air  of  the  house 
and  upon  the  water  supply.  These 
subjects  require  attention  every- 
where, but  they  are  most  urgently 
thrust  into  notice  in  places  which, 
like  the  ordinary  farm  or  village 
residence,  are  intended  for  the  occu- 
pancy of  one  small  family,  but  which 
during  the  hot  months  are  turned 
temporarily  into  miniature  hotels. 
The  changed  condition  is  not  appre- 
ciated until  its  results  are  seen  in 
illness.  It  will  usually  be  the  duty 
of  the  boarder  himself  to  see  that  the 
disposition  made  of  all  sorts  of  refuse 
is  not  such  as  to  endanger  health. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  in  many  country  towns  and  in 
small  cities  typhoid  fever  is  relatively 
much  more  abundant  than  it  is  in 
most  of  our  great  cities.  Moreover, 
it  is  well  known  that  in  great  cities, 
among  the  well-to-do,  this  disease  is 
most  likely  to  prevail  after  they  have 
been  staying  in  country  places. 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
these  facts  depend  upon  the  greater 
probability  of  water  contamination 


in  the  smaller  towns.  Such  contam- 
ination is  usually  avoidable.  It  is, 
unfortunately,  by  no  means  infre- 
quent to  find  a  privy,  or  a  slop-sink, 
or  a  swill-heap  so  placed  that  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  contaminate  the  well 
or  cistern  from  which  the  drinking- 
water  of  the  house  is  obtained.  If 
such  a  condition  is  found  and  is  not 
at  once  remediable,  avoid  the  place. 
The  hazard  of  such  a  residence  is 
too  great  to  be  taken. 

Need  of  Constant  Watchfulness. 
But  it  will  happen  that  the  arrange- 
ments about  a  house  seem  to  be  all 
right,  but  that  by  carelessness  they 
are  rendered  valueless.  For  in- 
stance, how  often  do  we  see  a  house 
with  its  well  beside  it  and  the  privies 
and  the  sinks  so  placed  as  to  render 
water  contamination  improbable. 
But  in  the  hurry  of  summer  work 
the  servants  grow  careless,  and  all 
slop-water  not  distinctly  chamber 
slops  is  thrown  out  of  the  kitchen  or 
laundry  door  near  to  the  well.  To 
save  steps  the  poultry  are  fed  on 
table  fragments  about  the  same 
doors.  They  render  the  place  foul, 
and  the  slop-water  washes  an  extract 
of  the  whole  filthy  debris  into  the 
well.  This  may  not  cause  typhoid, 
but  it  does  make  unwholesome  water 
for  drinking.  There  are  many  such 
unsavory  details  which  must  be 
looked  after  if  one  is  to  feel  safe. 
The  boarder  need  not  be  always  nag- 
ging his  landlord,  but  he  may  see 
whether  such  things  do  occur  and  at 
proper  occasions  and  in  a  proper  way 
call  attention  to  them,  usually  with 
the  result  of  their  being  stopped. 
We  say  the  boarder,  because  if  one  is 
his  own  householder  and  lets  such 
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things  occur  he  deserves  a  punish- 
ment for  being  so  careless  of  the 
health  of  those  he  holds  dear. 

It  would  be  worth  while  for  the 
householder  occasionally  to  consider 
his  own  surroundings  from  the  point 
of  view  he  would  assume  if  he  were 
about  to  hire  his  own  house  from  an- 
other; or,  if  he  cannot  himself  do 
this,  he  might  invite  a  neighbor  to 
assume  the  role.  It  is  largely  in  this 
way  of  friendly  criticism,  comparison, 
and  emulation  that  many  of  the  vil- 
lage improvement  societies  accom- 
plish their  good  results. 

Disinfectants. 
As  to  disinfectants  for  common  use 
about  such  places,  it  may  be  said  that 
earth  saturated  with  unwholesome 
liquids  is  not  easily  disinfected,  even 
by  the  use  of  powerful  agents  which 
in  turn  might  become  dangerous  to 
the  water-supply.  Privies  and  sinks, 
however,  may  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion by  the  use  of  antiseptics.  A 
cheap  mixture  is  common  rock-salt 
and  sulphate  of  zinc,  rather  more  of 
the  latter  than  the  former  being  used. 
If  any  one  in  the  house  is  ill  of  a 
malady  which  is  attended  with  infec- 
tious discharges,  some  more  efficient 
disinfectant  should  be  used  upon  the 
latter  before  they  are  taken  away 
from  the  house.  The  contamination 
of  the  earth,  and  through  it  of  drink- 
ing-water,can  also  be  partly  guarded 
against  by  the  free  use  of  dry  earth 
thrown  into  the  pits  and  by  keeping 
out  of  the  pits  all  water  not  properly 
belonging  there.  This  renders  the 
mass  dry,  and  therefore  less  likely  to 
soak  into  the  surrounding  earth,  and 
also  facilitates  frequent  cleansing 
with  less  offensiveness. 


Avoidance  of  Exposure. 

Of  course,  exposure  to  cold  is  not 
meant,  nor  exposure  to  recognized 
sources  of  disease,  such  as  marsh 
miasms,  which  cause  the  true  mala- 
rial diseases.  We  refer  first  of  all  to 
undue  exposure  to  heat,  either  as  to 
duration  or  degree.  In  many,  if  not 
most,  places  in  this  country  during 
the  warm  season  the  heat  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day — say  between  eleven 
a.m.  ,  or,  at  latest,  noon,  and  half-past 
three  or  four  p.m. — is  too  great  for 
children  to  be  allowed  to  play  unshel- 
tered. The  effect  of  the  heat  is  not 
so  very  often  shown  in  children  by 
the  symptoms  we  call  sunstroke,  but 
rather  by  great  exhaustion  of  the 
forces  of  the  economy,  which  is  par- 
ticularly evident  from  the  failure  of 
the  digestive  processes.  Bad  food 
goes  for  much  in  summer  diarrhoeas; 
heat  is  nearly  as  efficient,  and  in  the 
severest  of  types — the  true  cholera 
infantum— it  counts  for  more  than  all 
else  together.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
the  highest  importance  that  any  ex- 
posure to  the  greatest  heat  should  be 
avoided. 

The  Mid-day  Rest. 

The  mid-day  retirement  to  the 
house  or  to  the  shade,  however,  has 
not  only  this  advantage.  Nearly  all 
children  of  the  age  which  particular- 
ly concerns  Babyhood  are  the  better 
for  an  enforced  rest  for  a  time,  inde- 
pendent of  temperature.  There  are 
some  phlegmatic  children  who  can 
play  all  day  without  undue  excite- 
ment or  fatigue.  But  usually  a  rest, 
if  possible  a  sleep,  restores  the  calm 
of  the  nerves  and  makes  the  child  for 
the  remaining  hours  of  the  day  happy 
instead  of  excited,  irritable,  and  per- 
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haps  exhausted.  It  should  be  made 
a  point,  if  the  weather  be  warm,  to 
combine  this  rest  with  the  retreat 
from  the  sun.  It  will  be  well  worth 
the  mother's  or  the  nurse's  while  to 
endeavor  to  make  these  indoor  hours 
pleasant;  the  ease  of  the  rest  of  the 
day  will  repay  her.  The  night's  rest 
will  also  be  the  sweeter  for  it. 

Avoidance  of  Draughts. 
But  while  the  importance  of  cooling 
air  cannot  be  overestimated, exposure 
to  draughts  must  be  avoided.  Fresh 
air  is  always  beneficial;  a  draught  of 
air  rarely,  if  ever.  But  not  every 
breeze  is  a  draught  in  the  sense  in- 
tended. It  usually  does  good  and 
not  harm  to  walk  in  a  brisk  breeze; 
it  generally  is  safe  to  sit  facing  one; 
but  a  draught — i.e.,  a  current  of  air 
directed  against  some  part  of  the 
person — is  to  most  people  a  source  of 
injury.  Arrange  currents  of  air  so 
that  they  shall  pass  by  you  without 
falling  upon  you;  this  generally  can 


be  accomplished  by  screens,  curtains, 
and  similar  contrivances. 

Preparations  for  Meal  Time. 
It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that 
if  overheating,  chilling,  or  fatigue 
are  exhausting  they  should  be  espe- 
cially avoided,  and  above  all  in  chil- 
dren, near  the  time  of  a  meal,  before 
or  after.  The  child  who  comes  to 
table  exhausted  by  heat  and  play 
runs  a  risk  of  imperfect  digestion,  if 
not  of  a  decided  upsetting  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  Let  the  chil- 
dren, if  possible,  be  brought  into  the 
house  a  little  before  meal-time— if 
the  noon  rest  is  insisted  on,  the  mid- 
day meal  is  cared  for — so  that  their 
toilet  may  be  refreshing  and  quieting 
rather  than  a  vexatious  keeping  them 
from  the  table.  Let  their  thirst  be 
slaked  with  not  too  cold  water;  and, 
if  but  a  little  rest  is  allowed,  their 
meal  will  be  much  better  managed 
by  their  digestive  organs  than  if  no 
attention  is  paid  to  these  details. 


WILL  HE  OUTGROW  IT? 


The  answer  to  this  question  is  so 
often  demanded  of  the  physician  or 
surgeon  who  has  much  to  do  with 
children  that  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  mention,  in  brief,  some  of 
the  bodily  ailments  and  deformities 
which  prove  so  distressing  to  the 
anxious  mother. 

The  mother  of  many  children  has 
long  since  learned  that  many  little 
defects  are  outgrown,  and  she  looks 
quite  complacently  on  the  younger 
mother  when  she  finds  the  little  one 
walking,  for  instance,  on  the  toes 
and  balls  of  the  feet,  or  when  the 


limbs  appear  too  much  bowed,  or 
when  the  child  rolls  to  one  or  the 
other  side  of  the  foot,  showing  weak 
ankles,  or  when  one  shoulder  is  a 
little  higher  than  the  other.  Let  us, 
therefore,  take  up  this  question  in 
detail. 

( i)  Slight  Drop-Foot. — We  use  this 
term  to  indicate  a  condition  which  is 
shown  by  the  child  walking  on  the 
toes  and  balls  of  the  feet  rather  than 
getting  the  heel  squarely  down.  This 
suggests  always  to  the  mother  the 
possibility  of  club-foot,  and  she  nat- 
urally believes  that  the  deformity 
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will  increase,  and  that  the  child  must 
eventually  be  put  in  irons  or  be  sub- 
jected to  an  operation. 

If  a  child  begins  to  walk  at  the 
usual  time  and  presents  only  this 
little  defect,  there  need  be  no  fear 
about  any  increasing  deformity  or 
anything  that  will  require  operative 
or  mechanical  treatment.  One  can 
take  the  foot  in  the  hand  and  move 
the  ankle  joint  in  all  directions  with- 
out any  resistance.  Again,  by  tick- 
ling the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  child 
itself  will  execute  all  the  movements, 
and  these  two  procedures  alone  ought 
to  satisfy  one  that  there  is  nothing 
materially  wrong  about  the  muscles, 
the  bones,  or  the  joints. 

If  a  child  is  late  in  walking,  say, 
does  not  walk  until  it  is  two  or  three 
years  of  age,  and  then,  when  put  on 
the  feet,  bears  the  weight  on  the 
toes  and  balls,  and  is  inclined  to  cross 
one  foot  over  the  other,  the  case  pre- 
sents a  more  serious  aspect.  Already 
it  will  have  been  noted  that  the  speech 
is  very  indistinct  and  imperfect;  that 
the  movements  of  the  hands  are  not 
as  they  should  be;  that  tne  child  is 
very  excitable,  laughs  inordinately 
and  cries  without  any  special  provo- 
cation, and  that  it  has  always  been 
constipated.  All  of  these  conditions 
have  weighed  so  upon  the  mind  of 
the  mother  that  the  deformity  of  the 
feet  is  regarded  as  of  little  conse- 
quence. Fortunately,  this  kind  of  a 
case  is  rarely  met  with  in  practice, 
and  many  physicians  are  consulted 
before  the  facts  are  fully  appreciated. 
We  call  it  spastic  paralysis  or  spastic 
contraction,  and  the  question,  ''Will 
he  outgrow  it?"  may  be  answered, 
with  a  good  deal  of  caution,  nega- 
tively.   Lest  the  readers  of  this  jour- 


nal may  look  for  cases  of  this  kind, 
let  us  assure  them  that,  as  already 
stated,  they  are  very  rare,  and  that  a 
child  who  begins  walking  at  the  usu- 
al age  is  not  thus  affected.  Drop- 
foot,  therefore,  as  it  occurs  in  young 
children  between  the  tenth  and  eight- 
eenth months,  has  no  significance, 
and  it  is  always  outgrown. 

(2)  Weak  Ankles. — By  weak  ankles 
is  understood  a  turning  of  the  foot  to 
one  or  the  other  side  as  the  child 
walks  or  stands.  The  shoe  indicates 
this,  and  an  examination  of  the  foot 
will  show  a  natural  contour;  the 
functions  of  the  joint  are  good,  there 
is  no  bony  deformity,  no  special  lax- 
ity of  ligaments,  that  the  parent  can 
discover.  The  child  is  usually  heavy, 
and  its  nutrition  has  not  been  the 
best.  There  is  generally  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trouble  a  mild  grade  of 
rickets,  probably  long  since  correct- 
ed. The  age  of  the  child  presenting 
weak  ankles  is  from  the  twelfth 
month  to  the  second  or  third  year. 
It  may  be  safely  stated,  in  a  general 
way,  that  children  do  outgrow  weak 
ankles,  especially  if  the  hygienic  sur- 
roundings are  good,  and  if  the  child 
has  an  abundance  of  oxygen,  such  as 
can  be  obtained  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  Don't  allow  such  a  child  to 
remain  indoors  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  Let  the  diet  be  regularly  ad- 
ministered, and  let  it  be  nutritious. 
Let  the  shoes  fit  well  and  have  broad 
soles.  Laced  shoes  are  better  than 
buttoned  shoes,  for  the  reason  that 
the  buttons  are  so  poorly  secur- 
ed to  the  leather,  and  the  button- 
holes are  so  flimsy  that  the  uppers 
are  quickly  stretched,  and  the  joint 
structures  are  subjected  to  strain. 
Stiff  counters  to  a  shoe  afford  very 
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little  protection  in  cases  of  weak 
ankles.  There  needs  to  be  a  good 
base  of  support.  Any  unresisting 
leather  about  the  ankles  is  apt  to  in- 
terfere with  the  growth  of  muscles 
and  tendons,  and  thus  perpetuate  a 
weak  ankle.  By  proper  attention, 
then,  to  the  footgear  of  the  child, 
weak  ankles  can  be  easily  cor- 
rected, and  the  child  will  outgrow 
them. 

(3)  Bow-Legs  a?id  Knock- Knees. — 
These  deformities  become  at  times 
painful  from  a  cosmetic  standpoint, 
but  very  seldom  interfere  with  the 
growth  and  comfort  of  the  child.  A 
number  of  children  have  a  slight  de- 
gree of  bow-leg,  where,  for  instance, 
the  distance  between  the  legs  is 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches,  that  really  amounts  to  no- 
thing at  all.  Then,  again,  children 
who  are  quite  fat  and  chubby  bow 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
limb;  the  knees  are  far  apart.  As  a 
rule,  children  of  this  class  do  out- 
grow the  deformity.  It  is  seldom  that 
anything  remains  permanently  after 
such  a  bow-leg.  Where  there  is  a 
sharp  curve  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
leg,  just  above  the  ankle,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that,  the  child  will  out- 
grow it.  It  is  the  uniform  bony 
curve  that  is  so  harmless,  and  that  is 
not  lasting. 

The  same  is  true  of  slight  knock- 
knees,  where  the  ankle  stands  about 
two  inches  apart  and  the  knees 
touch.  Our  advice  to  such  patients 
usually,  when  brought  to  us,  is  that 
a  little  attention  be  given  to  the 
shoes.  So,  for  bow-legs,  build  the 
shoes  so  that  the  knees  will  closely 
approximate,  and  in  knock-knees 
build  them  so  that  the  knees  will 


separate  a  little,  and  wait  for  the 
influences  of  time  and  diet  and 
hygiene. 

So  long  as  the  mother  does  not  get 
morbid  over  the  subject,  and  does  not 
think  that  the  deformity  is  hideous, 
we  prefer  to  postpone  the  application 
of  apparatus  indefinitely.  The  em- 
ployment of  irons  or  braces,  at  best, 
accomplishes  very  little.  We  mean 
those  which  one  gets  at  the  instru- 
ment-maker's, and  which  figure  in 
most  of  the  instrument-maker's  cata- 
logues. If  they  are  at  all  efficient, 
the  pressure  on  the  parts  is  so  great 
that  the  child  objects,  and  the  moth- 
er yields  to  the  child's  objections. 
The  rule  among  surgeons  is  not  to 
operate  on  these  limbs  under  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  by  the  time  this  age 
is  reached,  there  is  no  deformity  to 
correct.  It  must  be  understood,  of 
course,  that  we  refer  to  children  in 
the  better  walks  of  life,  children 
whose  parents  are  in  a  position  to 
get  the  best  hygienic  surroundings 
and  diet,  etc.  In  the  humbler  classes, 
among  the  very  poor,  where  a  child 
is  crowded  in  a  close  tenement  where 
the  air  is  all  the  time  vicious,  and 
where  the  food  is  not  only  irregular 
but  far  from  nutritious,  such  children 
need  competent  medical  advice,  and 
it  is  unsafe  to  wait  for  the  child  to 
outgrow  the  trouble. 

(4)  Deformities  of  the  Chest  a?id 
Back. — Under  this  heading  we  in- 
clude round  shoulders,  lack  of  sym- 
metry between  the  shoulder  blades, 
a  prominence  of  the  breast  bone 
known  as  "  chicken-breast,"  or  a 
depression  at  the  lower  end  known 
as  u  bird's-nest  "  deformity.  All  of 
these  deformities  in  young  children 
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are  but  the  outgrowth  of  rickets, 
and,  when  not  exaggerated,  may  be 
classed  among  the  affections  which 
a  child  will  outgrow.  It  is  best  in 
all  cases  to  have  the  little  one  seen 
by  the  family  physician,  and  rely  on 
his  judgment.  This  article  is  not 
written  to  deprive  one  of  medical 
and  surgical  skill,  but  to  allay  anxiety 
in  young  mothers. 

The  appliances  for  pigeon-breast 
are,  as  a  rule,  unsatisfactory.  For 
round  shoulders,  light  gymnastics, 


either  at  school  or  in  a  gymnasium, 
are  preferable  in  all  cases  to  what 
are  known  as  shoulder  braces  or  spi- 
nal braces,  and  the  development  of 
muscles  and  the  chest  itself  must  al- 
ways stand  pre-eminent. 

A  long  list  of  deformities  and  de- 
fects in  the  human  system  might  be 
given  which  the  child  will  not  out- 
grow, but  a  mere  mention  of  these 
would  cause  more  anxiety,  perhaps, 
than  could  be  well  allayed  by  any 
article  in  this  journal. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  REGARDING  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  MEDICINES  OR  APPLICATION  OF  REMEDIES. 

ii. 


In  spite  of  the  advances  of  phar- 
maceutical chemistry,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  give  solutions  contain- 
ing acids,  either  as  such,  or  as  help- 
ing the  solution,  like  some  prepara- 
tions of  iron.  These  solutions  "set 
the  teeth  on  edge/'  and  fears  are  nat- 
urally entertained,  and  sometimes 
with  reason,  lest  the  teeth  be  in- 
jured. In  such  cases  it  is  well,  un- 
less the  physician  has  a  reason  to  the 
contrary,  to  resort  to  the  following 
device  to  prevent  harm.  Before  giv- 
ing the  dose,  dissolve  a  little  baking 
soda,  say  a  good  pinch,  in  a  third  of 
a  tumbler  of  water — warm  water  we 
prefer.    As  soon  as  the  acid  dose  is 


taken,  let  the  patient  rinse  the  mouth 
with  the  soda,  which  neutralizes  the 
acid  and  removes  the  "  on-edge  " 
feeling.  If  the  child  is  too  young  to 
do  this,  wash  the  mouth  with  a  rag 
dipped  in  the  soda.  Older  children 
can  also  prevent  harm  to  the  teeth  by 
the  use  of  a  tube  or  straw  in  taking 
the  acid. 

Oily  liquids  require  some  special 
attention.  In  domestic  practice,  and 
on  the  whole  wisely,  castor  oil  plays 
an  important  role.  The  fact  that  this 
remedy  keeps  its  place  in  spite  of  its 
well-known  inconveniences  is  evi- 
dence of  its  usefulness.  But  its  giv- 
ing need  not  be  made  so  difficult  as 
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it  often  is.  If  the  oil  is  fresh  and  of 
good  quality,  its  taste  is  not  nearly 
so  bad  as  that  of  many  things  more 
readily  taken.  If  through  careless- 
ness  the  oil  becomes  rancid,  it  is  a 
nauseous  dose.  Oils  exposed  to  the 
air,  especially  in  warm  places,  easily 
undergo  changes,  and  the  following 
precautions  should  be  observed  as 
regards  castor  oil,  cod-liver  oil.  emul- 
sions of  either  or  of  almond  oil,  often 
used  in  cough  mixtures:  Keep  al- 
ways in  as  cool  a  place  as  practicable. 
Before  giving  a  dose,  see  that  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  is  clean  on  the  out- 
side. Pour  out  the  dose  carefully,  and 
clean  the  stopper  and  neck  inside  and 
out  before  the  former  is  replaced  ; 
then  cork  tightly.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  if  a  film  of  oil  is  left 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  soon  becomes 
rancid,  and  in  pouring  the  next  dose 
some  of  the  rancid  oil  goes  with  it — 
enough  to  give  a  taste;  and  when  the 
pouring  ceases,  the  oil  that  returns 
to  the  bottle  carries  with  it  some  of 
the  rancid  oil,  enough  often  to  set  up 
a  similar  process  in  the  bottle.  Simi- 
lar precautions  are  useful,  but  not  so 
necessary,  for  syrups  or  thick  solu- 
tions containing  gum  or  sugar. 

In  administering  oils  (and  we  may 
take  the  castor  oil  as  a  type)  it  should 
be  remembered  that  a  good  deal  of 
the  objectionableness  is  due  to  the 
viscidity.  Therefore,  first  heat  the 
spoon  by  immersion  in  hot  water,  or 
in  any  other  way.  If  the  child  is  old 
enough  to  be  allowed,  or  to  have  ac- 
quired a  liking  for,  sapid  things,  it  is 
well  to  squeeze  a  little  orange  juice 
into  the  hot  spoon,  then  pour  in  the 
oil,  and  squeeze  a  little  more  juice 
over  the  oil.  The  heat  of  the  spoon 
makes  the  oil  flow  more  readily,  and 


the  juice  above  and  below  renders 
the  oil  hardly  recognizable.  If  the 
baby  is  so  young  as  to  object  to  the 
spoon  per  se,  there  is  no  use  in  trying 
to  disguise  the  oil,  but  this  heating 
of  the  oil  or  spoon  is  always  helpful. 

This  is  a  proper  place  to  say  that 
we  believe  that  much  of  the  disgust 
manifested  by  children  for  medicines 
is  simply  imitation  of  their  atten- 
dants. When,  many  years  ago,  we 
were  told  by  an  old  physician  that 
children  rarely  objected  to  cod-liver 
oil  unless  they  had  seen  their  elders 
make  a  face  at  it,  we  were  surprised, 
but  experience  has  convinced  us  of 
the  correctness  of  the  statement.  So 
far  as  we  have  observed,  more  chil- 
dren actually  like  cod-liver  oil  emul- 
sions, for  instance,  than  object  to 
them. 

Medicines  in  Solid  Form. 

To  little  children,  powders,  pills, 
capsules,  and  tablets  are  often  more 
difficult  to  administer  than  any  liquid. 
This  is  frequently  so  because  to  them 
swallowing  has  been  an  automatic 
act,  and  when  they  endeavor  to  swal- 
low, even  with  the  best  intent,  a 
small  object,  it  is  likely  to  lodge  in 
some  part  of  the  mouth  over  which 
the  child  has  little  control.  This, 
and  not  the  covering  of  the  taste,  is 
the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  old- 
fashioned  device  of  hiding  the  pill 
or  powder  in  a  good-sized  crumb  of 
bread.  A  large  and  sufficiently  soft 
bolus  is  thus  formed,  which  the 
tongue  can  readily  manage.  The 
draught  of  water  acts  in  the  same  way. 
It  can  be  swallowed,  and  with  it  goes 
the  dose.  This  also  is  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  wafer  paper  used  in 
administering  medicines.  Common 
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thin  white  tissue  paper  will  serve  to 
hide  a  bitter  powder  if  no  better 
cover  is  at  hand.  It  may  then  be 
taken  as  a  pill,  placed  well  back  on 
the  tongue,  and  swallowed  immedi- 
ately with  a  full  draught  of  water. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  about 
the  physiology  of  swallowing  which, 
if  understood,  are  helpful — namely, 
first,  that  swallowing  is  made  easy 
by  the  action  of  the  saliva  moisten- 
ing the  mass  to  be  swallowed;  but  if, 
to  avoid  taste,  speedy  swallowing 
without  time  being  allowed  for  in- 
salivation  be  required,  or  if  by  reason 
of  fever  the  mouth  be  dry,  swallow- 
ing will  be  more  than  usually  difficult. 
Hence  another  reason  for  the  drink 
of  water.    Secondly,  that  while  the 


passing  of  the  bolus  to  be  swallowed 
through  the  mouth  proper  is  done  by 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  which 
are  voluntary  muscles,  even  if  they 
act  unconsciously,  when  the  bolus 
reaches  as  far  back  as  the  uvula  it 
comes  within  the  domain  of  muscles 
which  act  spasmodically  and  force  it 
down  the  throat.  Every  child  knows 
that  if  it  allows  a  candy  to  get  too 
far  back  on  the  tongue  it  "  slips 
down  the  throat/'  Hence,  if  by 
reason  of  nervousness  or  of  anything 
else  a  pill  cannot  be  swallowed,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  place  it  upon  the 
back  of  the  tongue,  and  it  must  go. 
If  there  is  left  a  sensation  that  it  has 
"stuck"  anywhere,  a  draught  of 
water  will  remove  it. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  question* 
concerning  ailments,  nor  can  ice  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any 
particular  case.  We  simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to  us  to  liave  some  general  interest  a?id  to  admit  of  more 
or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems"  are  inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of 
space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed  in  our  columns.  We  try  to 
answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry  in  the  next  issue 
after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  W0  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


LJixed  Feeding. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Do  you  approve  of  mixed  feeding  ? 
Some  people  believe  it  is  inadvisable  to 
feed  a  child  partly  on  breast  milk  and 
partly  on  artificial  food,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  can  scarcely  be  so  when  a  mother  has 
not  enough  nourishment  for  the  child. 
Under  what  circumstances  do  you  consider 
it  advisable  for  the  mother  to  give  the 
bottle  in  addition  to  the  breast  ? 

Wichita,  Kan.  O.  R. 

In  the  city  a  great  many  mothers, 
who  are  perfectly  willing  to  nurse 
their  children,  find  that  after  a 
month  or  so   their  milk  becomes 


scanty  and  does  not  nourish.  These 
mothers  require  plenty  of  cow's 
milk  and  farinaceous  food;  but  if, 
after  this  attention  to  their  diet,  it  is 
found  that  the  milk  is  less  and  less 
in  quantity  and  that  the  baby  does 
not  thrive,  then  it  becomes  impera- 
tive to  hand-feed  the  baby  once  or 
twice  a  day.  As  a  rule  the  mother, 
if  she  has  slept  at  night,  will  have 
milk  enough  in  the  morning;  but 
seldom,  if  she  be  weak,  will  it  last 
through  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
If  such  be  the  case,  then  it  is  neces- 
sary to  augment  the  baby's  nourish- 
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ment  by  judicious  feeding  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiency  in  the  mother's 
supply  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
day.  This  "  mixed  feeding,"  as  it  is 
termed,  should  be  begun  by  the 
physician,  who  should  carefully 
watch  the  baby's  growth,  and 
change,  if  need  be,  the  constituents 
of  the  food.  The  basis  of  this  diet 
should  be  milk,  prepared  to  approx- 
imate in  character  the  human  milk. 
Judiciously  carried  out,  mixed  feed- 
ing will  often  assist  a  weak  mother 
who  otherwise  would  be  unable  to 
nurse  her  infant. 

The  Influence  of  Fear  on  Contagious 
Diseases. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Is  it  true  that  one  is  more  liable  to  con- 
tract a  contagious  disease  if  greatly  afraid 
of  it? 

Sacramento,  Cat.  L.  C. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  contagious  diseases  attack 
those  who  dread  them  and  spare 
those  who  do  not.  If  such  were  the 
fact,  babes  and  young  children,  who 
know  nothing  about  such  things, 
ought  never  to  contract  infectious 
diseases.  It  is  merely  one  of  the 
superstitions  of  a  former  age  and 
should  be  discountenanced. 

Scarlet  Fever,  Scarlatina,  and  Scarlet  Rash. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

What  is  the  difference  between  scarlatina 
and  scarlet  rash  ?  Is  it  true  that  scarlatina 
and  scarlet  rash  are  only  mild  forms  of 
scarlet  fever  ? 

Helena,  Mont.  N.  D. 

An  erroneous  opinion  prevails 
very  generally  that  scarlatina  and 
scarlet  rash  are  not  the  same  thing 
as  scarlet  fever,  the  general  idea 
being  that  scarlatina  is  a  mild  or 


modified  form  of  scarlet  fever,  not 
at  all  dangerous  and  requiring  very 
little  attention;  and  scarlet  rash  is 
in  most  instances  confounded  with 
"rose  rash,"  an  entirely  different 
affection,  which  is  very  innocent 
and  not  contagious.  Now,  the  fact 
is  that  the  meaning  of  these  three 
terms,  scarlet  fever,  scarlatina,  and 
scarlet  rash,  is  identical — scarlatina 
being  the  Latinized  and  technical 
name  for  the  disease,  scarlet  fever, 
just  as  rubeola  is  for  measles  or 
variola  for  small-pox;  and  here  lies 
the  danger  of  supposing  otherwise. 
A  mild  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  under 
the  name  of  scarlatina,  is  just  as  con- 
tagious and  capable  of  spreading 
the  infection  as  though  it  were 
called  scarlet  fever,  and  calls  for 
every  possible  precaution. 

The  Belief  in  Black  Silk  Cord  and  Amber 
Beads  as  Preventives  of  Croup. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  Babyhood  tell  an  anxious  mother  if 
a  black  silk  cord  is  any  more  a  preventive 
of  croup  than  "amber  beads"?  I  have 
heard  that  many  nurses  and  some  physi- 
cians recommend  it.  If  not,  why  do  watch- 
ful mothers  find  their  "  croupy  "  children 
never  have  it  when  the  cord  is  worn  ? 

I  have  been  looked  at  in  amazement  and 
scorn  for  yielding  to  such  "  superstition," 
and  if  Babyhood  condemns  I  shall  have  to 
submit. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  H. 

To  tell  why  "watchful  mothers  " 
observe  such  things  would  require  a 
discussion  of  the  constant  errors  of 
observation  dependent  on  the  state  of 
"  expectant  attention/'  It  is  more  to 
your  purpose  to  say  just  what  we  think 
about  the  black  silk  cord.  First,  we 
think  it  entirely  harmless.  Secondly, 
with  every  wish  to  admit  the  possibil- 
ity of  mysterious  influences,  we  are 
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obliged  to  say  we  think  it  absolutely 
valueless.  The  custom  of  wearing 
amulets  about  the  neck  is  of  the 
most  ancient  date,  and,  aside  from 
religious  tokens  so  worn,  amulets  are 
still  in  common  use.  The  advance 
of  civilization  has  dismissed  from 
the  category  of  ailments  thus  pre- 
ventive, conditions  described  in 
former  times  as  "  demoniacal  posses- 
sion," "the  evil  eye/'  etc.,  but  there 
is  still  a  strong  popular  faith  in  the 
value  of  these  devices  against 
especial  diseases.  Thus  not  only  is 
croup,  but  epilepsy  and  nose-bleed 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  not  a  few, 
guarded  against  by  the  wearing  of 
neck  bands.  The  spirit  of  the  age 
demands  that  the  supposed  value  of 
amber  beads  be  explained  on  the 
ground  of  their  electrical  peculiar- 
ities. The  silk  cord  sometimes  is  ex- 
plained in  the  same  way.  But  we 
have  frequently  heard  the  same 
value  attributed  to  a  string  of  gold 
beads  —  heirlooms  preferred  —  and 
among  those  who  have  no  neck- 
laces three  or  four  strands  of  red 
woolen  yarn  are  worn  with  the  same 
faith  and,  we  have  been  assured,, 
with  the  same  success.  Readers  of 
u  Lorna  Doone  "  will  recall  the  rais- 
ing of  the  cream  by  Counsellor 
Doone  by  means  of  an  incantation 
and  passes  with  a  diamond  neck- 
lace. But  necklaces  are  not  the 
only  amulets.  Not  to  mention  those 
of  unenlightened  nations,  we  may 
cite  certain  "  lucky  bones"  from  the 
cod's  head  and  from  the  fowl's  neck. 
But  far  more  common  and  of  the 
greatest  popular  repute  and  author- 
ity is  a  piece  of  brimstone  against 
rheumatism  and  other  diseases,  and, 
above  all,  the  horse-chestnut  as  a 


preventive  and  cure  of  rheumatism, 
to  be  worn  by  preference  in  the  left- 
hand  trousers  pocket  if  the  sufferer 
be  of  the  male  sex.  It  hardly  need 
be  said  that  these  things  .are  really 
utterly  worthless.  The  great  source 
of  delusion  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  diseases  against  which  these 
mysterious  influences  are  invoked 
are  notably  those  of  very  uncer- 
tain course,  coming  and  going  in 
erratic  ways.  If  a  disappearance 
coincides  with  the  use  of  the  amulet 
it  is  noted  and  commented  on.  If 
the  trouble  persists  the  sufferer  does 
not  feel  called  upon  to  vaunt  his 
own  credulity. 

Filling  the  Teeth  of  Young  Children, 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  . 

Will  Babyhood  kindly  give  us  its  opinion 
in  regard  to  filling  the  teeth  of  young  chil- 
dren ?  Our  little  girl,  four-and-a-half  years 
old,  has  hitherto  had  perfectly  sound  teeth. 
We  have  watched  them  carefully,  and  for 
two  years  or  more  used  a  tooth  brush 
regularly.  Now  we  find  two  or  three  tiny 
black  spots  on  the  double  teeth,  and  we 
fear  they  are  beginning  to  decay.  Would 
you  advise  us  to  take  her  to  a  dentist  and 
have  them  filled  ? 
Akron,  O.  B. 

We  should  advise  you  to  take  the 
child  to  a  good  dentist  and  let  him 
decide  the  question  of  filling.  So 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn, 
no  general  rule  can  be  given  by 
which  to  decide  the  propriety  of  fill- 
ing any  particular  tooth.  Compe- 
tent dentists  decide  according  to 
experience.  But  in  our  opinion  the 
dentist  should  always  be  consulted 
when  practicable,  because  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  cases  he  can  do  a 
good  deal  to  preserve  the  teeth  until 
the  second  set  comes,  and  to  prevent 
pain  from  decay. 
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Probable  Eczema. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  little  boy's  leg  ?  There  is  some  kind  of 
an  eruption  on  it  below  the  knee,  also  back 
of  the  knee.  First  it  made  its  appearance 
on  front  of  leg,  but  it  is  spreading  ;  it  com- 
mences with  little  pimples,  but  soon  runs 
together  ;  is  slightly  raised  and  is  inflamed ; 
itchy  at  times.  We  think  perhaps  it  is  salt 
rheum.  I  have  been  washing  it  writh  water 
and  carbolic  acid,  and  greasing  with  sul- 
phur and  lard,  and  giving  sulphur  in- 
ternall)\  He  had  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  when  he  was  about  six  weeks  old, 
and  was  badly  constipated  from  then 
until  he  was  a  year  old.  He  is  now  one 
year  and  seven  months.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  to  give  to  cleanse  the  blood  and 
cure  it. 

Idaho.  O. 

The  description  is  perhaps  as  full 
as  you  are  able  to  give,  but  it  is  not 
sufficiently  so  to  enable  us  to  make 
a  diagnosis.  The  chances  are  that 
this  trouble  is  eczema,  possibly  a 
scaly  eruption  called  psoriasis.  It 
would  be  unsafe  to  offer  suggestions 
for  treatment  with  the  scant  know- 
ledge we  have  ;  but  if  it  be  either  of 
the  diseases  suggested,  better  suc- 
cess will  attend  local  treatment  than 
attempts  to  u  cleanse  the  blood/' 

Fastening  down  Projecting  Ears. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Do  you  know  of  a  successful  way  of  fast- 
ening down  little  ears  that  stand  out  from 
the  head  ?  I  know  a  refractory  pair  that 
are  as  soft  as  silk,  and  would  certainly 
yield  to  pressure  if  it  could  be  applied  suc- 
cessfully. 

Washington,  D.  C.  A. 

Babyhood  has  always  declined  to 
say  how  ears  may  be  fastened  down, 
because  it  believes  that  any  efficient 
method  is  much  worse  than  the 
trouble.  Projecting  ears  are  not  a 
deformity  ;  they  are  simply  an  ab- 


sence of  beauty.  The  owners  of 
such  ears,  if  they  are  not  reminded 
of  them  by  some  indiscreet  person, 
usually  do  not  think  much  about 
them.  All  training  of  these  ears,  to 
be  effectual,  must  be  very  prolonged, 
and,  if  it  did  nothing  worse,  would 
make  the  child  painfully  conscious  of 
a  peculiarity.  In  Babyhood's  judg- 
ment it  is  wrong  to  subject  a  child  to 
so  much  annoyance  to  gratify  the 
vanity  of  any  relative. 

Late  Teething;  How  to  Wean. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Our  little  daughter  of  eleven  months  has 
not  known  a  sick  day  since  she  was  born, 
and  is  a  perfect  picture  of  health.  She  has 
never  taken  anything  but  breast-milk.  She 
has  as  yet  no  teeth,  but  her  gums  appear 
to  be  swollen,  and  she  is  somewhat  restless 
during  the  night.  Now,  the  question  is  : 
Shall  I  wean  her  ?  I  am  rather  disinclined 
to  make  the  attempt,  as  she  is  doing  so  well, 
and  I  seem  to  have  as  much  milk  as  ever. 
If  possible,  I  should  like  to  keep  on  nursing 
her  until  her  principal  teeth  are  out.  If  I 
do  wean  her,  what  food  would  you  recom- 
mend ?   And  what  is  the  best  way  to  wean  ? 

Aberdeen,  Miss.  S.  O. 

Your  child  is  very  late  in  begin- 
ning teething.  Even  if  you  were  to 
nurse  her  until  her  teeth  are  fairly 
started  —  an  unknown  date  —  you 
could  not  possibly  nurse  her  through 
teething.  She  ought  to  be  weaned 
by  the  time  she  is  a  year  old,  unless 
there  is  some  reason  to  the  contrary. 
The  best  way  to  wean  is  simply  to 
zvean — i.e.,  to  begin  feeding.  If  it  is 
uncomfortable  to  the  mother  to  stop 
at  once,  the  child  should  be  fed  and 
nursed  at  first  in  alternation.  As  to 
the  kind  of  food,  the  best  plan  in 
general  is  to  get  the  family  physi- 
cian's opinion  as  to  what  food  will 
best  suit  the  particular  requirements 
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of  the  child.  We  think  this  would 
be  advisable  in  the  case  of  your 
child,  as  her  late  teething-  throws 
some  doubt  upon  her  being  a  perfect 
picture  of  health. 

Good  Weight  at  Seven  Weeks. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  My  baby  girl  is  seven  weeks  old  ex- 
actly and  weighs  sixteen  pounds.  Is  her 
weight  up  to  the  average  —above  or  below  it? 
She  is  brought  upon  Mellin's  Food;  is  rather 
short,  very  plump,  and  was,  when  born,  I 
should  say  a  medium-sized  baby. 

(2)  Do  you  approve  of  lathering  the  head 
regularly  with  soap  every  morning? 

Bozeman,  Mont.  M.  S. 

(1)  Her  weight  is  probably  above 
the  average.  We  say  probably,  be- 
cause in  private  practice,  if  the  baby 
is  doing  well,  the  physician's  attention 
is  not  often  called  to  it  at  seven  weeks, 
and  hence  extensive  and  accurate 
statistics  are  not  at  hand.  The  weight 
of  children  in  institutions  is  easily 
obtained,  and  so  is  that  of  sick  chil- 
dren in  private  practice,  but  these 
are  not  to  the  point.  Judging  from 
what  observations  we  have,  we  think 
the  child's  weight — if  it  be  real  baby 
and  not  partly  clothing  or  blankets — 
above  the  average. 

(2)  For  some  weeks  after  birth  the 
"lathering  "  has  a  good  effect  in  dis- 
lodging the  secretion  of  the  scalp, 
which  is  then  often  excessive.  After 
a  while  soap  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  the  daily  head-washing,  two 
or  three  times  a  week  usually  being 
enough;  but  if  any  scurf  begins  to 
form,  the  daily  use  of  good  soap  can 
be  recommended. 

Objects  to  Sleeping-  Alone. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  ; 

Is  it  best  for  a  baby  eighteen  months  old 
to  sleep  alone  ?    If  so,  please  let  me  know 


the  best  way  to  keep  him  covered.  My 
baby  objects  seriously  to  having  the  cover 
pinned  down. 

Mississippi.  B. 

It  is  certainly  best  that  the  baby 
sleep  by  himself.  The  best  method 
of  fastening  the  bedclothes  is  pin- 
ning or  tying  with  tapes.  We  do 
not  think  that  his  views  need  be 
much  considered;  he  will  accommo- 
date himself  to  yours,  if  you  insist. 
But  are  you  sure  that  you  do  not 
overload  him  with  bedclothes? 

Condensed  Replies. 

O.  R.  T.,  Decor  ah,  Iowa.—  The 
diet  of  your  little  girl  is  essentially 
right,  although  she  gets  perhaps 
more  sweets  than  is  proper.  She  is 
evidently  a  very  hearty  eater.  The 
elementary  instruction  will  do  no 
harm  to  so  well  nourished  and,  from 
your  accounts,  placid  a  child. 

H.  C,  Jersey  City,  N.  /.—The 
dietary  of  your  child  is  very  good. 
The  drinks  of  milk  through  the  day 
should  be  at  regular  hours.  You 
would  better  be  firm  in  resisting  the 
desires  of  your  relatives  as  to  enlarg- 
ing the  child's  dietary.  Your  pres- 
ent plan  will  probably  take  him 
safely  through  the  summer;  theirs 
probably  will  not. 

II.  A.,  Florence,  Mass. —The  child 
is  old  enough  to  be  weaned,  and  the 
process  would  better  be  over  before 
hot  weather  is  upon  you.  He  has 
now  seven  meals  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Six,  and  probably  five,  are, 
and  have  for  a  long  time  been,  quite 
enough.  If  the  food  you  mean  to  try 
is  not  well  digested,  it  may  be  par- 
tially peptonized. 
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H.  S.,  Darlington,  Md.—The  go- 
ing barefooted  of  a  young  baby  who 
cannot  walk,  and  therefore  will  not  be 
on  the  ground,  is  perfectly  proper; 
or  wide  stockings  may  be  put  on  if 
you  wish  him  to  play  on  the  floor 
and  kick  freely.  Here,  however,  as 
in  many  cases,  the  question  of 
draughts  determines  the  whole  mat- 
ter. 

T.  L.,  Independence,  Ky.—li  a  child 
falls  asleep  on  the  breast  there  is  no 
help  for  it;  but  the  breast  should 
never  be  used  simply  to  put  it  to 
sleep.  When  the  time  of  weaning 
comes  you  will  have  to  tax  your  in- 
genuity and  patience  to  overcome  her 
habit.  You  had  better  wean  her 
from  the  habit  before  you  wean  her 
from  the  breast  altogether. 

F.  B.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. — Babyhood 
has  frequently  commented  on  the 
meaning  of  the  perspiring  head  in 
babies.  You  can  mitigate  it  some- 
what by  having  a  cooler  pillow  ;  hair 
is  best.  The  combination  of  head- 
sweating  and  constipation  should 
lead  you  to  consider  if  Baby's  nutri- 
tion is  just  right. 

R.,  Church  Creek,  Md.—Her  diet 
is  quite  incongruous  with  the  idea  of 
bottle-feeding  between  meals.  If 
she  were  denied  some  of  the  things 
mentioned  she  would  probably  sleep 
better  and  would  certainly  take  more 
kindly  to  the  cereals.  The  after- 
noon nap  had  better  not  be  so  very 
long.  A  child  of  nearly  two  years 
can  no  longer  sleep  most  of  the  day 
and  night. 

IV.,  Kenyon,  R.  I. — "  Frequent  at- 
tacks of  colic,  with  undigested  food 


in  the  passages  "  should  certainly  be 
looked  upon  as  a  pretty  strong  proof 
that  the  food  does  not  agree  with  the 
child.  What  change,  if  any,  should 
be  made,  your  physician  will  have  to 
decide. 

P.  S.  I.,  Little  Rock,  Ark,  — 
Simple  whey  is  prepared  as  follows  : 
A  piece  of  rennet,  obtained  fresh 
from  a  butcher,  is  placed  in  a  cup  of 
hot  water  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
four  or  five  hours.  This  is  added  to 
a  quart  of  milk,  allowed  to  stand  till 
the  curd  appears,  and  then  strained 
through  a  fine  sieve  or  coarse  cloth. 
To  the  whey  may  be  added  the  juice 
of  a  lemon  or  orange,  and  the  whole 
sweetened  moderately.  This  nearly 
all  children  take  very  readily. 

/.  N.,  Yeagertown,  Pa. — You  may 
find  the  food  mentioned  a  satisfactory 
temporary  substitute  for  the  milk,  if 
there  is  a  continued  tendency  to 
looseness  of  the  bowels.  If  there  is 
no  speedy  improvement  you  had 
better  consult  a  competent  physician. 

G.  D.,  Keoknk,  Iowa. — The  con- 
stipation may  be  lessened  by  sub- 
stituting fresh  milk  for  boiled.  On 
the  whole  it  is  probable  that  your 
child  could  get  along  upon  the  diet- 
ary laid  down  ;  the  only  suggestion 
we  would  make  is  this  :  She  has  six 
teeth  ;  on  an  average  a  child  of  a 
year  should  have  about  twelve.  She 
is  therefore  at  a  disadvantage  about 
chewing,  and  bread  and  other  things 
requiring  chewing  should  be  given 
cautiously. 

H.  T.t  Houston,  Tex.— The  "spoil- 
ing" of  milk — the  souring,  curdling, 
etc.,  that  occurs  when  milk  is  left  to 
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itself  in  a  warm  place — is  due  to 
changes  set  up  in  the  milk  by  a 
class  of  plants  which  from  their 
minuteness  are  being  constantly 
wafted  about  by  the  air,  and  hence 
are  present  almost  everywhere.  In- 
vestigations have  also  shown — and 
this  is  the  important  fact  to  remember 
in  this  connection — that  the  various 
dyspeptic  and  diarrhceal  diseases  so 
prevalent  in  bottle-fed  babies  are 
also  produced  by  similar  organisms, 
which,  though  they  may  lack  the 
power  to  cause  perceptible  changes 
in  the  milk  itself,  are  nevertheless 
capable  of  causing  disease  in  a  child; 
so  that  a  milk,  to  all  appearances 
sweet  and  wholesome,  may  still  be 
the  means  of  causing  a  fatal  illness 
in  a  baby.  Keeping  these  few  simple 
facts  in  mind,  it  is  evident  what  an 
important  matter  it  is  for  you  to 
free  the  milk  to  be  used  for  your 
child's  food  from  every  kind  of  nox- 
ious germ  that  it  may  contain. 

G.,  Decatur,  Ala. — In  early  in- 
fancy the  respirations  are  usually 
forty  or  sometimes  fifty  to  the  min- 
ute. After  the  age  of  one  year  they 
gradually  diminish,  and  at  the  age 
of  five  years  they  may  vary  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  per  minute. 
Imperfect  circulation  may  be  respon- 
sible for  the  persistent  coldness  of 
the  hands  and  feet,  and  it  should  be 
looked  to  by  an  intelligent  phy- 
sician. If  this  condition  of  affairs  is 
allowed  to  continue,  the  child's 
growth  may  be  stunted,  and  he  is  also 
exposed  to  graver  dangers  from  the 
occurrence  of  any  constitutional 
disease  than  he  would  be  were  his 
blood  and  his  nutrition  in  a  healthy 
state.    It  is  natural  that  coldness  of 


the  surface,  due  to  depreciation  in 
the  quality  of  the  blood,  should  show 
itself  most  strikingly  in  the  extrem- 
ities, for  they  are  more  exposed  to 
refrigeration  than  the  more  warmly 
covered  trunk  and  members.  They 
are,  moreover,  farthest  from  the 
heart,  the  action  of  which  is  apt  to  be 
impaired  whenever  the  blood  is  dis- 
ordered. 

Mrs.  L.  K.,  New  York  City.— In 
the  first  place,  the  patent  food  you 
are  using  is  not  a  very  desirable 
one.  If  you  would  look  at  our  articles 
and  problems  on  feeding  you  might 
gain  some  hints.  The  unsuitable 
food  may  make  him  restless,  and 
very  likely  an  improved  dietary 
would  make  him  less  so,  so  that  he 
would  wake  less  often  at  night. 
Whether  or  not  circumcision  is  neces- 
sary in  his  case,  only  his  physician 
can  tell  you.  The  lime  water  in  the 
food  is  desirable. 

A.  Butler,  Pa. — The  appearance 
of  the  function  sometimes  demands 
the  weaning  or  partial  feeding  of  the 
child,  more  often  not;  but  it  should 
suggest  the  possibility  of  other  con- 
ditions more  injurious  to  the  baby. 

L.  E.,  Goshen  Jnd. — You  had  better 
strain  the  oat  and  wheat  mush 
through  a  not  too  fine  strainer,  first 
mixing  the  mush  with  the  hot  milk. 
He  can  only  chew  the  crust  of  bread. 
The  rice  and  the  baked  potato  are 
inadmissible.  Make  as  few  changes 
as  possible  during  the  hot  weather. 

W.,  Doy  lest  own,  O. — The  odor  of 
the  head  may  be  due  to  the  "  sour- 
ing" of  the  perspiration  in  the  hair. 
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Careful  washing  and  drying  will 
probably  help  it.  We  suspect  that 
your  child  gets  more  nourishment 
than  is  good  for  her.  You  had  bet- 
ter err  on  the  safe  side  and  diminish 
her  allowance  of  starchy  food. 

A.  K.,  New  York. — Your  surmise 
may  be  correct.  The  absorbent 
properties  of  milk  are  well  known. 
It  may  become  highly  infectious  if 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  polluted  at- 
mosphere. There  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  scarlatina  has  been  com- 
municated through  careless  exposure 
of  the  milk  in  a  nursing  bottle. 

N.  M.  B.t  New  Orleans,  La.—H 
you  are  obliged  to  make  the  journey 
while  the  baby  is  unweaned  from 
the  bottle,  you  may  use  good  con- 
densed milk  for  the  trip.  If,  on  your 
arrival  at  your  destination,  you  can- 
not get  really  good  cow's  milk,  you 
can,  for  a  while,  continue  the  con- 
densed milk. 


C.  E.  N.,  Pittsburg;  Pa.  —  A 
child  of  nine  months  may  have  the 
milk  undiluted,  although  in  her  case 
perhaps  a  quarter-part  of  barley- 
water  would  be  better.  If  you  mean 
by  "  mixed  diet  "  a  general  diet,  we 
say  decidedly  no.  You  cannot  use 
both  the  milk  and  the  food,  but  you 
may  perhaps  profitably  alternate. 

D.  N.,  New  York — There  are 
many  honest  milkmen  in  the  city. 
In  your  own  vicinity,  for  instance, 
you  may  get  pure  milk  at  Dr.  E.  F. 
Brush's  depot,  2074  Seventh  avenue. 

T.  K.,  Boulder,  Col. — The  weaning 
should  not  take  place  until  you  are 
convinced  that  the  breast-milk  is  not 
suitable,  of  which  there  seems  to  be 
no  particular  evidence  at  present. 
But  the  child  evidently  needs  super- 
vision, and  it  will  be  to  its  advantage 
if  it  is  seen  at  stated  intervals  by  your 
physician,  who  can  direct  changes  in 
treatment  and  diet. 


COMMON  THINGS. 


11. 

Children  are  naturally  inquisitive.  1 
It  is  our  privilege  and  duty  to  sat-  < 
isfy  their  curiosity  with  the  best  1 
things  within  our  reach  and  to  guide 
it  into  wise  and  useful  avenues  of 
inquiry.     Even     in     the  kitchen 
many  interesting  and  valuable  les- 
sons maybe  learned  about  the  things 
which  are  used  there.    The  little 
folks  will  be  glad  to  know  where  the 
flour  comes  from  and  the  sugar,  and 
how  they  are  made;  to  learn  of  the 
spices  and  the  countries  where  they 
are  found;  and  from  that  will  natu- 


rally grow  an  interest  in  the  people 
of  these  countries,  and  lo!  the  foun- 
dation is  laid  for  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy in  its  best  sense — the  study  of 
the  world  and  its  people. 

It  may  be  thought  that  all  these 
things  should  be  learned  at  school. 
But  is  it  not  evident  how  much  of 
school  time  is  saved  if  they  are 
learned  at  home,  and  how  much 
more  interesting  they  may  be  when 
learned,  not  as  formal  lessons,  but 
little  by  little,  naturally,  as  objects 
at  hand  may  be  presented?    Is  not 
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evident,  too,  the  greater  variety  of 
individuality  in  a  class  of  pupils  well 
instructed  at  home,  where  each  one 
is  ready  to  give  to  the  others  some- 
thing from  his  own  experience? 

A  class  of  young  pupils  were  once 
reading  a  lesson  about  the  making 
of  maple  sugar.  The  teacher  herself 
had  only  a  theoretical  knowledge  of 
this  work,  but  was  telling  the  chil- 
dren of  it  as  best  she  could,  when  she 
found  that  one  little  girl  in  the  class 
had  lived  in  the  "  sugar  bush  "  in 
Canada  and  was  familiar  with  the 
whole  process.  The  little  girl's  de- 
light in  telling  of  the  sugar-making, 
and  the  increased  interest  of  all  the 
class,  were  easily  seen. 

Those  parents  who  have  opera 
glasses  may  give  their  children  en- 
larged vision  by  an  occasional  use  of 
them.  Let  them  look  through  the 
glasses  at  the  moon,  the  planets, 
the  occasional  eclipse,  and  often, 
whenever  there  is  a  chance,  at  the 
birds. 

City  children  should  be  allowed 
each  summer  a  chance  to  be  in  the 
country.  Let  them  be  like  little 
Hiawatha,  who  "  learned  of  every 
bird  its  language."  It  may  some- 
times cost  separation  of  children 
from  their  parents  for  the  vacation, 
it  may  cost  money  and  time,  but  the 
effort  will  be  richly  rewarded  in  the 
end.  In  addition  to  all  which  pa- 
rents can  do  along  these  lines,  there 
is  work  also  for  teachers.  School 


instruction  is  too  often  unrelated  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  child.  He  does 
not  know  its  connection  with  the  ex- 
periences of  life,  and  therefore  does 
not  know  how  to  apply  it  in  case  of 
need. 

The  true  kindergarten  system  does 
thus  join  the  daily  life  and  experi- 
ence of  the  child  to  the  great  field  of 
knowledge  on  whose  edges  he  is 
standing;  the  unknown  which  he  is 
to  learn  is  connected  naturally  with 
what  he  already  knows;  his  interest 
is  thus  secured  and  his  attention 
held.  The  best  of  the  primary 
teachers  also  follow  this  plan,  but  in 
large  measure  it  is  dropped  as  the 
pupils  acquire  the  use  of  books. 
Too  much  are  they  allowed  to  fill 
their  minds  from  their  books  with 
much  which  they  do  not  know  how 
to  apply,  and  are.  therefore,  unable 
to  use  in  their  life  experience  and 
work.  A  systematic  training  in 
manual  work  of  almost  any  kind  aids 
in  this  vital  application  of  know- 
ledge to  experience,  and  it  is  a  short- 
sighted economy  which  excludes  it 
from  our  public  schools.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  a  long  scholastic  course  in 
which  the  student  acquires  much 
and  applies  little  can  tend  only  to 
discontent  with  practical  life.  All 
true  education  should  tend  to  fit  one 
more  and  more  for  the  duties  of  life, 
and  so  lead  to  a  true  and  noble  cul- 
ture. F.  M.  S. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


A  Hammock-Cradle. 

With  our  foremothers  the  cradle 
was  an  important  household  institu- 
tion. The  house-mother  h  ad  it  beside 
her  when  she  spun,  her  foot  was 
upon  it  when  she  sewed,  the  older 
children  were  set  to  rock  it  if  she 
must  needs  be  busied  away  from  it  ; 
whatever  befell,  all  well-conducted 
babies  were  expected  to  spend  most 
of  their  hours  in  the  cradle  until  the 
age  for  creeping  arrived.  In  out-of- 
the-way  farm-houses  one  may  still 
see  the  same  practices  in  the  rearing 
of  children,  but  in  the  main  the 
cradle  as  a  useful  institution  has  dis- 
appeared, whether  because  our  chil- 
dren are  higher-bred  and  less  phleg- 
matic, or  because  their  mothers,  being 
less  heavily  burdened,  have  lost  the 
art  of  "  putting  off"  babies. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  delight 
in  mere  monotonous  motion  is  natu- 
ral to  childhood.  Some  babies  are 
soothed  by  trotting,  others  prefer 
rocking,  while  they  all  like  a  steady 
walk.  Many  a  country  baby  has 
been  jolted  to  sleep  in  a  rockerless, 
rush-bottomed  chair,  and  it  is  won- 
derful how  they  enjoy  the  seemingly 
barbarous  motion.  Perambulators 
are  often  invaluable  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness among  infants,  when  they  fre- 
quently refuse  to  sleep  anywhere 
else.  Babies  are  soothed  by  carriage- 
riding,  but  they  will  have  none  of 
the  too-smooth  motion  of  a  row-boat. 
Children  of  all  ages  delight  in  a 
swing  and  are  rarely  seasick  at  sea. 
Great  is  the  astonishment  of  the 
maturing  child  when  swinging  first 


causes  him  strange  qualms  in  the 
stomach. 

There  have  been  many  revolts 
against  this  law  of  childhood.  Revo- 
lutionary parents  raise  their  children 
without  rocking,  or  trotting,  or  walk- 
ing, or  riding,  but  hardly  without 
them  all.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
such  attempts,  in  so  far  as  they  go 
counter  to  ease  in  rearing  children, 
are  not  useless  expenditures  of  force. 
Motion  can  hardly  seriously  addle 
the  infant  brain,  for  what  brains  we 
possess  have  descended  to  us  through 
innumerable  generations  of  rocked, 
trotted,  and  more  or  less  jolted 
babies.  No  doubt  Shakespeare's 
mother,  being  a  busy  woman,  han- 
dled him  quite  regardless  of  the  pos- 
sible value  of  his  brain. 

Anything  that  aids  in  the  neces- 
sarily irksome  task  of  baby-rearing 
must  be  welcome.  A  devoted  grand- 
father, several  years  ago,  hung  up  a 
hammock  in  the  manner  of  a  swing 
for  the  amusement  of  little  number 
one,  just  past  the  age  for  cradles. 
The  advantage  of  this  contrivance 
was  that  the  child  was  absolutely 
safe  from  all  the  dangers  of  a  fall. 
When  number  two  arrived  grand- 
papa insisted  that  she,  too,  should 
have  a  hammock-swing  one  day. 
She  fell  so  speedily  asleep  and  slept 
so  soundly  in  it  that  the  mother,  who 
had  had  more  or  less  difficulty  with 
the  child,  banished  her  cradle  to  the 
attic  and  removed  the  hammock  to 
her  room.  Here  Baby  took  her  nap 
in  the  daytime  and  slept  at  night. 
The  child  could  be  put  to  sleep  in  it, 
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or  if  she  happened  to  fall  asleep 
in  her  mother's  lap  she  could  be 
dropped  into  her  novel  cradle,  swung 
a  little,  and  left.  Did  she  wake 
when  the  mother's  arms  slipped 
from  under  her,  as  babies  so  often 
will,  the  long  swing  of  the  hammock 
speedily  quieted  her  few  rebellious 
struggles.  Was  she  heard  crying 
before  her  nap  was  out,  mamma 
ran  to  the  scene  and  set  the  charmed 
movement  going.  At  night  she  held 
a  long  string,  tied  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hammock,  which  she  pulled 
when  Baby  wakened.  She  found 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the 
hammock-cradle  was  that  the  slow 
cessation  of  motion,  known  to  chil- 
dren as  "  letting  the  old  cat  die,"  did 
not  rouse  the  baby  into  wakefulness 
again,  as  is  so  commonly  the  case  in 
the  stopping  of  any  other  soothing 
movement. 

Since  its  discovery  a  number  three 
has  slept  in  the  hammock-cradle  ;  a 
young  child  dangerously  ill  with  in- 
ternal hemorrhage  has  by  its  means 
been  given  the  necessary  freedom 
from  jar  so  hard  to  procure  for  a  sick 
and  exacting  baby  ;  and  it  has  been 
recommended  to  friends  in  several 
cases  with  uniform  success. 

In  one  instance  a  little  fellow  had 
been  taken  to  the  country  for  the 
summer.  He  was  highly  excited  by 
his  new  surroundings.  Nine,  ten, 
eleven  o'clock  came  and  he  refused 


to  sleep.  It  seemed  probable  that 
the  travel-worn  mother  must  sit  up 
all  night  with  him,  when  the  ham- 
mock was  recommended.  It  was 
hung  up  in  the  mother's  room.  Baby 
was  placed  in  it,  and  began  to  laugh 
and  kick  with  delight  in  the  new 
motion.  Its  soothing  effect  was 
soon  too  much  for  him,  and  he  suc- 
cumbed. This  child  always  slept  in 
the  hammock-cradle  after  this. 

The  directions  for  putting  up  the 
hammock-cradle  are  simple.  Screw 
two  stout  hooks  about  three  feet 
apart  in  the  ceiling.  Hang  the  ends 
of  the  hammock  from  these  by  means 
of  metal  rings,  that  there  may  be  no 
rope  to  wear.  Tie  a  strong  cord 
from  either  side  of  the  hammock  to 
the  opposite  hook,  to  prevent  a  fall 
should  either  hook  by  any  chance 
give  way.  Place  the  baby's  mattress 
or  pillow  across  the  swing  thus 
formed,  and  tie  up  the  head  with  a 
bow  of  ribbon.  The  foot  can  also  be 
fastened  up  each  time  the  child  is 
laid  in  the  hammock,  though  babies 
do  not  fall  that  way  when  on  their 
backs  ;  they  move  themselves  head- 
first by  bracing  their  feet  against 
something.  By  this  simple  means  a 
cradle  is  made  with  the  easiest  of 
springs,  with  no  hard  sides  to  bump 
against,  and  with  a  long,  smooth 
motion  peculiarly  pleasant  to  chil- 
dren. 

E. 
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OUT-DOOR 

A  Prevalent  Error. 
Every  one  admits  that  it  is  good 
for  little  children  to  be  out-of-doors 
in  pleasant  weather.  Sunshine  and 
fresh  air  are  the  best  friends  of 
babies.  But,  unfortunately,  not  all 
are  agreed  as  to  how  they  should  be 
attended.  There  is  a  curious  belief, 
which  is  said  to  prevail  in  New  York 
City  and  to  some  extent  in  other 
places,  that  the  presence  of  a  child's 
mother  during  its  sojourn  out-of- 
doors  is  injurious  to  both  parties. 
Differing  from  most  fancies  of  a 
similar  nature,  this  fear  is  not  found 
so  much  among  persons  of  ignorance 
and  poverty  as  among  the  cultured 
and  intelligent  leaders  of  society. 
It  is  an  odd  phase  of  this  belief  that 
the  supposed  danger  seems  to  be 
vastly  aggravated  by  the  motion  of 
wheels.  A  combination  of  mother 
and  wheels  is  regarded  with  alarm, 
so  that,  although  some  ladies  ven- 
ture to  accompany  their  little  chil- 
dren when  they  are  old  enough  to 
walk  with  a  white  French  cap  ac- 
companiment, it  is  rare  to  see  one 
that  dare  risk  the  well-being  of  her 
child  to  the  extent  of  personally  at- 
tending it  if  lying  in  its  baby-car- 
riage. 

If  any  of  the  mothers  who  read 
Babyhood  have  been  troubled  by 
this  fear,  they  will  rejoice  to  learn 
that  recent  experiments  have  proved 
it  to  be  entirely  groundless.  A  child 
three  years  old  was  placed  in  its 
carriage,  supported  by  four  ordinary 
wooden  wheels,  each  surrounded  by 
an  ordinary  iron  tire.    The  mother 
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of  the  child  then  placed  herself,  un- 
der competent  medical  direction,  be- 
hind the  vehicle,  grasped  the  trans- 
verse bar  with  both  hands,  and 
imparted  to  the  carriage  a  forward 
or  propulsive  motion.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  child  was  accurately 
noted  at  the  instant  the  contact  be- 
tween its  mother's  hands  and  the 
transverse  bar  was  complete,  and  no 
shock  of  any  sort  was  manifest.  On 
the  contrary,  there  was  plainly  visi- 
ble an  expression  of  delight  more 
pronounced  than  had  previously 
been  produced  by  the  combination 
of  the  vehicle  with  the  most  ap- 
proved Gallic  or  Celtic  motor.  The 
mother  was  thus  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue the  experiment,  at  first  with 
some  trepidation,  but  with  gradually 
increasing  confidence,  until  finally 
all  sense  of  anxiety  vanished,  and 
she  wheeled  her  boy  happily  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  town. 
This  bold  experiment  has  attracted 
much  attention  among  the  scientific 
parents  of  the  vicinity,  and  so  pro- 
nounced was  the  success  of  it  that  it 
may  safely  be  predicted  that  the 
error  of  the  former  belief  will  soon 
be  universally  recognized.  There 
will  be  a  happy  day  for  children 
— and  their  mothers. 

Similar  experiments  have  since 
proved  that  a  father  may  connect 
himself  to  his  baby's  carriage  with 
equally  safe  and  satisfactory  results. 

Sand  and  Gravel. 

Nothing  is  better  for  children,  in 
many  instances,  than  a  month  by 
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the  seaside.  It  may  not  have  oc- 
curred to  some  parents  that,  if  cir- 
cumstances prevent  them  from  tak- 
ing their  little  ones  to  the  sea,  they 
can  easily  secure  at  home,  and  at 
trifling  cost,  nearly  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  coast.  We  imagine  that 
to  the  eye  of  a  four-year-old  the  sight 
of  the  rolling  expanse  of  water  is  not 
essential.  Babies  do  not  appreciate 
scenery.  As  for  the  bathing,  the 
wisdom  of  plunging  little  children  in 
the  cold  brine  of  the  Atlantic  is 
doubtful  at  the  best;  but  in  any  case 
a  package  of  sea  salt  dissolved  in  a 
gallon  or  two  of  water  will  furnish 
an  excellent  substitute.  After  all, 
next  to  the  change  of  air,  the  main 
thing  seems  to  be  the  sand.  It  is 
fascinating  to  the  tiny  fingers,  and 
it  reflects  the  warmth  and  life  of  the 
sun,  keeping  the  legs  and  arms  aglow 
and  preventing  the  children  from 
catching  cold. 

Select  the  sunniest  corner  of  your 
grass-plot,  and  have  one  or  two  good 
loads  of  gravel  and  sand  dumped 
thereon.  Let  this  be  surrounded  by 
a  light  lattice  fence,  and  you  will 
have  one  of  the  best  playgrounds 
imaginable.  A  little  spade  and  a 
bright  tin  pail  are  all  that  need  be 
added  to  make  the  thing  complete. 
You  have  the  benefit  of  the  clean, 
warm  sand,  the  sunshine,  and  the 
digging,  with  no  anxiety  regarding 
wet  feet  or  accidental  bathing.  In 
Kansas  and  other  prairie  States 
babies  are  sometimes  tethered  to 
trees  with  long,  soft  cords,  like  cat- 
tle, and  they  enjoy,  in  common  with 
planets, freedom  to  revolve  (combined 
with  exemption  from  the  danger  of 
flying  off  on  a  tangent),  unless  by 
an  unhappy  chance  they  succeed  in 


winding  themselves  quite  up  to  the 
tree,  as  was  strikingly  illustrated  by 
Mrs.  Rollins  in  St.  Nicholas.  Our 
little  lattice  corral  gives  the  freedom 
and  security  and  removes  the  danger 
of  winding  up. 

The  Birds. 

Longfellow  tells  us  of  a  beautiful 
custom  that  prevailed  in  Norway,  of 
setting  on  a  pole  in  every  farmyard 
a  sheaf  of  wheat  from  the  harvest, 
for  the  birds.  During  the  tedious 
months  of  winter,  when  the  ground 
is  covered  deep  with  snow,  the  vari- 
ous birds  of  that  land  may  be  seen 
flitting  happily  about  these  generous 
sheaves,  from  which  they  pick 
enough  grains  of  comfort  to  stay  them 
until  the  spring.  One  little  girl  this 
side  of  Norway  gives  the  birds  a 
Christmas  tree.  She  hangs  little 
baskets  of  wheat  and  corn  and  hemp- 
seed  on  the  boughs  of  a  spruce  or  fir 
tree,  and  her  father  carries  it  out- 
of-doors  and  sticks  it  in  the  snow, 
where  it  is  soon  filled  with  a  happy 
company  of  sparrows  and  buntings. 
But  we  need  not  wait  for  winter  to 
be  polite  to  the  birds.  They  seem 
to  love  the  society  of  human  beings. 

The  nests  of  most  of  our  summer 
visitors  are  built  near  our  houses  or 
barns,  and  can  rarely  be  found  in  the 
solitary  depths  of  the  forest.  When 
winter  has  stripped  off  the  screening 
leaves  we  have  counted  from  the  car- 
riage more  than  a  hundred  nests  by 
the  roadside  during  a  drive  of  six 
miles. 

Many  birds  thankfully  accept  any 
little  attention  we  may  offer  them. 
Martins,  wrens,  and  sparrows  will 
build  their  nests  in  boxes  placed  on 
poles  or  in  trees,  and  will  not  like 
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the  boxes  less  if  they  are  made  to 
resemble  human  habitations. 

Quite  little  children  show  a  lively 
interest  in  the  construction  and  loca- 
tion of  bird  houses,  and  they. watch 
eagerly  as  the  new  tenants  take 
possession  and  proceed  to  set  their 
house  in  order.  Many  quaint  designs 


may  be  found  for  these  bird  dwell- 
ings, and  each  child  has  large  room 
for  his  own  architectural  ingenu- 
ity. 

The  only  essentials  are  that  they 
be  so  made  as  to  protect  their  in- 
mates from  the  rain  above  and  from 
the  cats  below. 


THE  FIRST  MONTH  IN  FRENCH. -II. 

AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  A  PRACTICAL  METHOD  OF  TEACHING 

YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

BY  LOUIS  HEILPRIN, 

Author  of  the  "  Reformed  Primer  and  First  Reader" 


Review  Lessons  V.,  IV.,  < 

1.  Pere.    Mere.    Frere.  Sceur. 

2.  Ou  est  votre  pere ? — mere — ma  mere? 

Voici  mon  frere — ma  soeur— votre  sceur. 

3.  Oncle.    Tante.    Mon  oncle.    Ma  tante. 
Ou  est  mon  oncle  ?    Voici  ma  tante,  etc. 
Avez-vous  vu  ma  tante  ? — sceur  ?  etc. 

4.  Ou  avez-vous  vu  ma  sceur  ? — mere  ?  etc. 

5.  Jardin.  Dans  le  jardin.  Dans  la  maison. 
Oil  avez-vous  vu  mon  frere  ? 

6.  Je  l'ai  vu  dans  le  jardin — votre  jardin. 
Ou  avez-vous  vu  ma  sceur? 

Je  l'ai  vue  dans  la  maison — le  jardin. 

7.  Cour.  Parc.  Dans  la  cour.  Dans  le  pare. 

8.  Oil  avez-vous  trouve  ce  joli  petit  oiseau? 
Je  l'ai  trouve  dans  le  jardin— la  cour,  etc. 
Oil  avez-vous  perdu  votre  canif  ? 


>N  VI. 

';  177.,  7;  II. ,  1,  2,  6,  7. 

1.  Father.    Mother.    Brother.  Sister. 

2.  Where  is  your  father?  —  mother  —  my 

mother? 

Here  is  my  brother  —  my  sister  —  your 
sister. 

3.  Uncle.    Aunt.    My  uncle.    My  aunt. 
Where  is  my  uncle  ?  Here  is  my  aunt,  etc. 
Have  you  seen  my  aunt  ? — sister  ?  etc. 

4.  Where  did  you  see  my  sister  ? — mother  ? 

etc. 

5.  Garden.    In  the  garden.    In  the  house. 
Where  did  you  see  my  brother  ? 

6.  I  saw  him  in  the  garden — your  garden. 
Where  did  you  see  my  sister  ? 

I  saw  her  in  the  house — garden. 

7.  Yard.    Park.    In  the  yard.  In  the  park. 

8.  Where  did  you  find  that  pretty  little  bird? 
I  found  it  in  the  garden — yard,  etc. 
Where  did  you  lose  your  pen-knife? 
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Je  l'ai  perdu  dans  la  cour — le  pare,  etc. 
9.  Un  enfant.    Un  petit  enfant. 


I  lost  it  in  the  yard — park,  etc. 
9.  A  child.    A  little  child. 


6. 


Lesson  VII. 


Review  Lessons  VI,  V.;  IV.,  5-7, 

Pauvre.    Un  pauvre  enfant — garcon.  1. 

Une  pauvre  petite  fille. 

Regardez  ce  pauvre  enfant— oiseau. 

Ce  pauvre  enfant  a  perdu  sa  mere— son  2. 

pere — son  frere — sa  soeur. 
Donnez  un  morceau  de  pain  a  ce  pauvre 

enfant— garcon— cette  pauvre  fille. 
La  viands.    Le  poisson.    Le  lait.  3. 
Aimez-vous  la  viand e  ? — le  poisson — lait  4. 

— votre  frere— soeur — tante— ce  garcon 

— cet  enfant— cette  fille  ? 
Aimez-vous  les  chats  ?— chiens — oiseaux  ? 
Donnez  un    morceau  de  viande  a  ce 

pauvre  enfant—  chien — chat. 
Ou  avez-vous  mis  mon  chapeau  ?— livre —  5. 

crayon  —  canif — plume — votre  plume 

— aiguille — poupee— mon  tableau? 
Je  l'ai  mis  sur  la  table.  6. 


;  ?;        6,  7;  Z,  0. 

Poor.    A  poor  child— boy, 

A  poor  little  girl. 

Look  at  that  poor  child — bird. 

This  poor  child  has  lost  his  mother — his 

father— his  brother — his  sister. 
Give  a  piece  of  bread  to  this  poor  child — 

boy — this  poor  girl. 
The  meat.    The  fish.    The  milk. 
Do  you  like  meat  —  fish  —  milk  —  your 

brother — sister — aunt — this  boy — this 

child — this  girl  ? 
Do  you  like  cats — dogs — birds  ? 
Give  a  piece  of  meat  to  this  poor  child — 

dog — cat. 

Where  did  you  put  my  hat — book— pencil 
— pen-knife — pen — your  pen — needle 
—doll — my  picture  ? 

I  put  it  on  the  table. 


Lesson  VIII. 
Review  Lessons  VII.,  VI. ;  V.,  4;  IV.,  5;  111., 


1.  FERMEZ  LA  PORTE — LA  FENLTRE. 

2.  Ouvrez  la  porte — la  fenetre. 

3.  Fermez  le  tiroir.    Ouvrez  le  tiroir. 

Ou  avez-vous  mis  mon  crayon  ? — trouve? 
Je  l'ai  mis  dans  le  tiroir — trouve. 

4.  Comment  s'appelle  votre  frere?— soeur 

— oncle — tante — cet  enfant — ce  garcon 
— ce  pauvre  garcon — cette  fille — votre 
cheval  ? 

Mon  frere  s'appelle  Georges— Charles — 
Jean. 

5.  La  chambre.    La  chambre  a  coucher. 
La  cuisine.    Le  salon. 

Ou  est  ma  mere  ? 

Elle  est  dans  la  cuisine— sa  chambre,  etc. 


1.  Shut  the  door — window. 

2.  Open  the  door — window. 

3.  Shut  the  drawer.  Open  the  drawer. 
Where  did  you  put  my  pencil  ? — find? 
I  put  it  in  the  drawer — found. 

4.  What  is  the  name  of  your  brother? — 

sister — uncle — aunt  —  this  child — this 
boy — this  poor  boy — this  girl — your 
t         horse  ? 

My  brother's  name  is  George — Charles — 
John. 

5.  The  room.    The  bed-room. 
The  kitchen.    The  parlor. 
Where  is  my  mother? 

She  is  in  the  kitchen — her  room,  etc. 


Lesson  IX. 


Review  Lessons  VI II. ,  VII.;  VI.,  J, 

Ou  demeurez-vous? 
Je  demeure  a  la  ville. 
Je  demeure  a  la  campagne. 
Ou  demeure  votre  frere? — soeur — cet  en- 
fant— cette  fille — ce  garcon  ? 
II  demeure  a  la  ville— a  la  campagne. 


V.,  1,  4;  IV.,  5,  7;  III.,  6;  II.,  J. 

.  Where  do  you  live  ? 
I  live  in  the  city. 
I  live  in  the  country. 

Where  does  your  brother  live  ? — sister — 

this  child — this  girl — this  boy  ? 
He  lives  in  the  city — in  the  country. 
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2.  Acheie.    Gate.    Uechire.  2. 
J'ai  achete un  cheval— chien— crayon,  etc. 
Vous  avez  gate  votre  livre— chapeau,  etc. 
Vous  avez  dechire  mon   tableau  —  ma 

robe,  etc. 

3.  Habit.    Journal.    Fusil.    Argent.  3. 

4.  oil  avez-vous  laisse  votre  argent  ?  4. 
Je  l'ai  laisse  sur  la  table — dans  ma  cham- 

bre — le  salon — le  cuisine. 

5.  Allez  chercher  votre  habit— le  journal,  5. 

etc. 

Lesson 
Review  Les 

1.  Ou  etes-vous,  Jean?—  Marie—  Louise  ? 
Je  suis  dans  le  jardin— la  cour  —  ma 

chambre — ma  chambre  a  coucher— le 
salon. 

2.  Printemps.    Ete.    Automne.  Hiver. 

3.  Ou  demeurez-vous  en  ete? — en  hiver — en 

automne — au  printemps  ? 
En  ete  je  demeure  a  la  campagne. 
En  hiver  je  demeure  a  la  ville. 
Aimez-vous  l'ete  ?— l'hiver— la  campagne? 

J'aime  la  campagne  au  printemps— en 
ete. 

4.  Une  fleur.    Un  arbre.    Un  bois. 
Lti  ciel.    Le  nuage.    Une  etoile. 
Regardez  ces  jolies  rleurs  rouges,  etc. 
Regardez  ce  nuage — nuage  noir. 


Bought.    Spoiled.  Torn. 
I  have  bought  a  horse — dog — pencil,  etc. 
You  have  spoiled  your  book — hat,  etc. 
You  have  torn  my  picture— my  dress, 
etc. 

Coat.    Newspaper.    Gun.  Money. 
Where  have  you  left  your  money  ? 
I  left  it  on  the  table — in  my  room — the 

parlor — the  kitchen. 
Go  and  get  your  coat — the  newspaper, 
etc. 

X. 

VII. -IX. 

1.  Where  are  you,  John  ?— Mary — Louisa  ? 
I  am  in  the  garden — yard — my  room — my 

bed- room — the  parlor. 

2.  Spring.    Summer.    Fall.  Winter. 

3.  Where  do  you  live  in  summer  ? — in  win- 
ter— in  fall — in  spring  ? 

In  summer  I  live  in  the  country. 
In  winter  I  live  in  the  city. 
Do  you  like  summer  ?  —  winter  —  the 
country  ? 

I  like  the  country  in  the  spring — summer? 

4.  A  flower.    A  tree.    A  wood. 
The  sky.    The  cloud.    A  star. 
Look  at  those  pretty  red  flowers,  etc. 
Look  at  that  cloud — black  cloud. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


a  Pleasant  Birth-  Apropos  of  a  recent 
day  Party.  article  in  Babyhood 
on  the  subject  of  children's  parties,  I 
agree  with  the  writer  that  as  therein 
described  they  are  simply  an  abomi- 
nation, and  should  not  be  tolerated 
by  any  mother  with  the  least  rem. 
nant  of  common  sense.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  in  this  unsophisticated 
neighborhood  such  evening  enter- 
tainments are  utterly  unknown  to  the 
small-fry,  the  usual  hours  being  from 
three  or  four  in  the  afternoon  until 
six. 


I  think  it  a  pleasant  fashion  to 
have  something  to  mark  the  birthday 
of  each  child,  so  my  children  always 
have  a  little  party,  consisting  of 
about  a  dozen  children,  who  come 
about  three  o'clock,  dressed,  by  spe- 
cial request,  in  their  ordinary  after- 
noon dresses.  One  birthday  comes 
in  June,  when  the  air  is  delightful, 
so  it  is  entirely  an  out-door  party. 
Before  the  guests  arrive  rugs  are 
spread  upon  the  veranda,  and  all  the 
toys  in  the  house  are  brought  down 
and   put   where   the   children  can 
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easily  get  at  them,  and  the  hobby- 
horse and  shoo-fly  are  placed  on  the 
shady  lawn.  As  the  small  hostess  was 
but  three  on  the  last  occasion,  most 
of  the  guests — many  of  whom,  how- 
ever, were  a  little  older— were  ac- 
companied by  mothers  or  aunts,  who 
sat  near  and  looked  on.  The  chil- 
dren are  told  they  may  play  with 
anything  they  like,  and,  as  most  of 
them  have  been  often  to  the  house 
before,  they  soon  make  themselves 


at  home.  As  soon  as  the  sun  be- 
comes less  hot  they  wander  into  the 
grass,  picking  buttercups  and  daisies, 
or  playing  games,  until  supper  is 
ready,  which  is  served  on  two  small 
tables  on  the  lawn,  around  which  the 
children  sit.  The  supper  consists  of 
some  very  simple  ice-cream,  a  few 
lady-fingers,  a  home  made  birthday 
cake  with  plenty  of  icing  and  the 
requisite  number  of  candles,  some 
fancy  crackers  in  the  shape  of  animals 
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MELLIN'S  FOOD 
GIRL. 

MISS   MINNIE-  JOHN, 

aged  3  years,  is  a  "simon 
pure"  Mellin's  Food 
baby,  never  Having' 
nursed  a  mother's  breast 
a  sing'le  time.  Her  life 
began  on  Mellin's  Food, 
and  continued  until  Her 
teetK  allowed  the  coarser 
diet.  H.  G.  Gould,  M.  D., 
909^  N.  Compton  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

JK  free  sample  of  Mellin's 
Food  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

MELLIN'S   FOOD  CO., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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and  letters,  some  plain  molasses  and 
cream  candy,  and  an  orange  for  each 
child.  I  have  had  these  birthday 
parties  now  for  four  years,  varying 
the  programme  slightly  according  to 
the  season;  they  are  looked  forward 
to  with  great  interest  by  my  chil- 
dren, and  I  have  never  known  any  of 
them  in  the  least  upset  by  them.  To 
be  sure,  the  children  do  not  look  as 


neat  and  trim  when  they  depart  as 
when  they  arrive,  but  there  is  no 
anxiety  about  their  clothes  either 
on  the  part  of  the  children  or 
the  parents  ;  grass-stains,  or  even 
slightly-torn  clothes,  cause  no  grief; 
and  the  children  go  home  just  suffi- 
ciently tired  with  their  play  to  sleep 
soundly  when  they  reach  their  own 
little  beds.—  A.  N.,  Detroit. 


It  is  a  Vital  Tact 

Nfl  CIMPI  F  Fflfln  's  su'tab,e  f°r  *he  lnfant  f°r  the  whole 
Vil3  OlllULE  rilUU  [period  of  the  first  nine  months.   At  birth 

the  digestive  powers  are  only  able  to  assimilate  Human  Milk  or  its 

physiological  equivalent ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  child  is  six  months  old 

that  any  starchy  food  is  admissible. 

THE 

!ailenburgs  Foods. 

On  the  principle  of 

A  Progressive  Dietary, 

Are  adapted  to  the  growing  powers  of  digestion  and  free  from  dangerous  germs. 

No.  1  is  a  Milk  Food  )  r    , ,  v  ,  Q,  M.  .  . 

c     .  „      .    ^  ,  .    A.  .  r  it     #  Complete  Foods  Stenhzed,  and 

Specially  adapted  to  the  first  three  months  of  life.  I  ,f 
-mT  «  -»  jr  ,    -«  /  needing  the  addition  of  hot  water 

No.  2  is  also  a  Milk  Food       C  only 

Similarly  adapted  to  the  second  three  months.  ) 

No.  3  is  a  Malted  Food 

For  infants  over  six  months  of  age.    It  is  prepared  for  use  by  the  addition  of  cow's  milk. 
The  digestibility  of  the  "ALLENBURYS "  FOODS  has  been  demonstrated  by  wide- 
spread experience,  and  is  incontestable. 

Firstly — Each  one  is  peculiarly  easy  of  digestion  at  the  age  for  which  it  is  designed. 
Secondly — The  Series  is  so  arranged  that  each  Food  affords  the  maximum  amount  of  nourishment 
which  the  organs  of  the  child,  at  the  period  for  which  it  is  intended,  can  with  perfect  ease  digest. 
NONE  OF  THE  OTHER  FOODS  ON  THE  MARKET  CAN  FULFIL  THESE  CONDITIONS. 

No  fear  of  troubles  arising  from  malnutrition  need  be  entertained  if  the  directions  accompanying  each  tin 
are  intelligently  followed .  A  sample  of  the  Food  and  a  full  descriptive  pamphlet  sent  FREE  on  request, 
fl^  Please  specify  which  NUMBER  of  the  Food  is  desired.  *^fi 

ALLEN  &  HANBURYS,  Ltd-,  LONDON,  ENG. 

(ESTABLISHED  A.I).  1715.) 

U.  S.  A.:  81  &  83  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

W.  LLOYD  WOOD,  Gen.  Agent  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
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THE  CAUSES  OF  DIARRHCEA. 


A  clear  conception  of  the  causes 
of  any  bodily  disturbance  will  not 
only  encourage  efforts  at  avoidance, 
but  also  aid  in  treatment.  The  prin- 
cipal causes  of  diarrhoea  in  early  life 
may  be  included  in  three  heads: 

1.  High  temperature ',  particularly 
when  continuous  and  accompanied 
by  increased  atmospheric  moisture. 
As  soon  as  the  hot  weather  of  sum- 
mer fairly  sets  in  infantile  diarrhoea 
begins,  and  during  July  and  August 
it  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most 
fatal  diseases  to  be  met.  During 
close,  muggy  days,  when  adults  feel 
oppressed,  the  death  rate  from  diar- 
rhoea is  always  increased. 

2.  Bad  Sanitary  Surroundings. — 
It  is  well  known  that  children  breath- 
ing the  pure  air  of  the  country  do 
not  suffer  so  frequently  from  diar- 
rhoea during  the  hot  months  as  those 
living  in  the  city.  But  even  city  in- 
fants vary  largely  in  susceptibility 
to  this  trouble,  according  to  the  hy- 
gienic condition  of  the  part  of  the 
town  in  which  they  live.  Those 
quarters  in  which  the  streets  are 
badly  paved  and  filled  with  decaying 
garbage  will  have  the  most  diar- 
rhoea. In  tenement  houses,  where 
personal  and  domiciliary  cleanliness 
are  often  unknown  virtues,  the  dis- 


ease flourishes  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent. Dirt  and  diarrhoea  bear  a  very 
close  causal  relation.  Decaying  filth 
affects  the  infant  in  two  ways:  The 
noxious  gases  generated  directly  de- 
press vitality  and  weaken  the  diges- 
tive powers;  at  the  same  time  the 
bacteria  evolved  by  the  fermentation 
spoil  its  food.  Milk,  the  main  nour- 
ishment of  early  life,  is  quickly  and 
readily  contaminated  by  bacteria  of 
all  kinds,  and  thus  sours.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  keep  milk  sweet 
with  dirty  surroundings. 

3.  Improper  Food. — From  what  has 
just  been  said  it  is  evident  that,  with 
certain  unfavorable  surroundings,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  keep  milk  in  a 
proper  condition  during  hot  weather. 
Thus  hand-fed  babies  suffer  with 
diarrhoea  from  this  cause  more  fre- 
quently than  those  brought  up  at  the 
breast.  But  much  trouble  comes 
from  giving  babies  food  that  is  not 
adapted  to  their  age  or  digestion. 
Perhaps  the  commonest  mistake  is 
giving  starchy  foods  too  early.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  salivary  glands 
and  pancreas,  the  organs  whose  se- 
cretions digest  starch  by  converting 
it  into  sugar,  are  very  imperfectly 
developed  during  infancy.  Hence 
potatoes,  oatmeal,  hominy,  and  like 
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food,  if  given  to  young  infants,  will 
not  be  thoroughly  digested,  but  un- 
dergo acid  fermentation,  with  the 
production  of  diarrhoea.  Much  trou- 
ble likewise  comes  from  letting  the 
baby  have  tastes  of  different  articles 
found  upon  the  table,  on  the  princi- 
ple that  a  small  quantity  will  do  no 
harm.  Yet  a  single  berry  may  pro- 
voke a  severe  diarrhoea,  or  even  a 
convulsion.  It  is  a  very  bad  custom 
to  allow  babies  to  come  to  the  table 
at  all,  as  they  not  only  wish  to  taste 
everything,  but  frequently  seize  and 
swallow  indigestible  articles  of  food 
unseen  by  the  parents,  who  wonder 
at  the  cause  of  subsequent  trouble. 

We  have  thus  seen  what  are  the 
commonest  factors  in  the  production 
of  infantile  diarrhoea;  it  now  re- 
mains for  us  to  consider  how  such  a 
knowledge  will  serve  to  aid  in  pre- 
venting and  controlling  the  trouble. 

Heat. 

In  reference  to  the  high  tempera- 
ture, while  it  would  seem  at  first 
glance  that  nothing  could  avail  to 
eliminate  this  source  of  disturbance, 
yet  much  may  be  done  to  obviate  its 
bad  effects.  During  the  cool  of  the 
morning  and  evening  the  baby  should 
be  kept  out  in  the  open  air,  but  dur- 
ing the  hot  part  of  the  day  it  must 
remain  in  the  house  in  a  shaded, 
well-ventilated  room  that  is  of  as 
large  a  size  as  possible.  In  the 
country,  if  there  are  well-shaded 
grounds,  the  baby  can  be  out  all  day. 
When  it  is  impossible  for  an  infant 
to  leave  the  city,  the  much-needed 
cool  air  may  be  obtained  in  parks, 
ferry-boats,  and  frequent  excursions. 
When  an  infant  with  diarrhoea  has 
spent  a  restless  night,  we  advise  pa- 


rents to  take  it  out  in  the  street  as 
early  as  four  or  five  in  the  morning, 
when  it  will  very  likely  fall  into  a 
quiet  sleep.  A  free  use  of  the  bath 
will  do  much  to  obviate  the  bad  ef- 
fects of  high  temperature.  In  young 
babies  frequent  spongings  of  the 
whole  body  with  water,  to  which  a 
little  vinegar  or  alcohol  has  been 
added,  will  prove  very  refreshing. 
Always  keep  the  head  cool,  if  neces- 
sary by  the  frequent  application  of 
wet  cloths.  Let  older  children  play, 
perhaps  for  an  hour,  in  a  tub  par- 
tially filled  with  tepid  water.  Con- 
tinuous evaporation  keeps  the  skin 
cool  and  active,  and  thus  prevents 
internal  congestion  and  irritation. 

It  is  well  during  very  hot  weather, 
particularly  if  babies  are  drooping, 
to  give  them  a  few  drops  of  whisker 
in  water  several  times  a  day.  The 
dose  sufficient  to  revive  them  need 
not  generally  exceed  one  drop  for 
each  month  of  age,  every  two  hours 
or  perhaps  only  three  times  a  day. 
Thus  a  baby  of  six  months  can  take 
six  drops  every  two  or  three  hours 
in  a  teaspoonful  of  water. 

Sanitation. 

Bad  sanitary  surroundings  must 
be  overcome  as  much  as  possible  by 
strict  domestic  and  civic  cleanliness. 
In  the  house,  vessels  containing  ex- 
crementitious  matter  must  be  emp- 
tied at  once,  and  not  allowed  to 
stand  for  hours  poisoning  the  air,  as 
is  not  infrequently  the  case.  Food 
of  all  kinds  must  be  removed  as  soon 
as  a  meal  is  ended.  Sinks  and  clos- 
ets must  be  frequently  cleansed,  and 
on  no  account  any  matter  allowed  to 
collect  in  them.  With  reference  to 
civic  cleanliness,  it  is  the  duty  of 
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boards  of  health  to  see  that  garbage 
and  filth  of  all  kinds  are  speedily  re- 
moved from  the  streets  during  the 
hot  months.  Public  officials  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  they  may  be- 
come directly  responsible  for  in- 
creased infantile  mortality  by  being 
negligent  of  their  duty  in  this  re- 
gard. In  the  country,  cesspools 
should  be  cleansed  and  ventilated, 
and  the  surroundings  of  the  house 
be  kept  free  from  fermenting  filth. 

Food. 

Improper  food,  in  conjunction  with 
the  hot  weather,  is  an  element  to 
which  babies  frequently  succumb. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  diffi- 
culty in  connection  with  milk.  As 
soon,  as  this  fluid  is  received  in  the 
morning  it  should  be  at  once  boiled 
to  destroy  any  bacteria,  and  then  a 
few  grains  of  baking-soda  added  to 
prevent  its  turning  sour.  Of  course, 
it  should  always  be  kept  in  a  cool 
place.  Bottles  and  other  vessels 
containing  the  milk  must  be  scrupu- 
lously clean,  as  the  slightest  impur- 
ity will  quickly  set  up  acid  fermenta- 
tion. By  carefully  attending  to  such 
simple  rules  milk  can  generally  be 
kept  sweet.  Too  frequent  feeding 
or  nursing  must  be  avoided.  Ba- 
bies, like  adults,  suffer  from  thirst 
during  hot  weather,  and  their  fre- 
quent desire  for  nursing  often  comes 
from  the  thirst  rather  than  hunger. 
If  they  are  given  milk  too  often,  in- 
digestion and  diarrhoea  result.  Let 
them  be  fed  every  three  hours,  in 
some  cases  perhaps  every  two  hours, 
but  allow  water  between.    It  is  best 


not  to  give  iced  water,  as  this  is 
really  a  mixture  of  two  kinds  of  wa- 
ter— that  derived  from  the  melting 
ice  and  the  water  to  which  it  is  add- 
ed. A  teaspoonful  is  usually  suffi- 
cient to  give  at  one  time. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  in 
not  allowing  babies  to  take  improper 
food  from  the  table  during  hot  wea- 
ther. Many  an  infant  has  lost  its  life 
by  such  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  mother.  When  a  baby  is  seized 
with  diarrhoea  and  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  the  cause  is  indigestible 
food,  it  is  best  to  give  a  dose  of  cas- 
tor oil  or  other  unirritating  laxative. 
In  such  a  case  the  diarrhoea  is  a  con- 
servative process  set  up  by  Nature  to 
expel  the  offending  mass;  unfor- 
tunately, however,  in  hot  weather 
the  strength  of  the  infant  will  not 
always  stand  the  drain,  and  it  suc- 
cumbs. The  laxative  hastens  the 
process  and  lessens  the  irritation. 

It  is  thus  seen  how  constantly  the 
diarrhoea  of  infancy  is  due  to  unfa- 
vorable hygienic  conditions,  and  how 
much  can  be  done,  without  the  use 
of  drugs,  to  remedy  the  faulty  hy- 
giene. 

Finally,  it  is  a  common  but  errone- 
ous view  of  mothers  that  a  diarrhoea 
should  not  be  stopped  during  teeth- 
ing for  fear  the  disease  will  attack 
the  head.  We  have  seen  infants  lose 
their  lives  from  this  delusion,  proper 
treatment  not  being  sought  until  too 
late.  Disease  is  not  a  demon  which 
if  driven  from  one  organ  will  hasten 
to  attack  another.  Diarrhoea  in  in- 
fancy should  always  be  checked  as 
soon  as  it  appears. 


THE  BABY  IN  ITS  CARRIAGE. 


The  physician  is  frequently  ques- 
tioned by  mothers  as  to  the  baby's 
taking  the  air,  and  in  giving  the  de- 
sired advice  he  touches  a  question 
of  signal  importance.  The  regimen 
of  the  general  hygiene  of  children 
at  the  present  day  prescribes  pure 
air  and  plenty  of  it;  but,  like  all 
other  prescriptions,  this  one  is  to  be 
applied  circumspectly.  The  baby- 
carriage  is  a  convenient  medium  of 
introduction  to  the  air,  and  it  is  to  be 
brought  into  requisition  as  early  as 
possible.  In  winter  the  babe  ought 
not  to  be  taken  out  before  the  fif- 
teenth day,  but  in  warm  weather,  if 
the  child  is  strong  and  well,  this  rule 
need  not  be  adhered  to.  But  after 
the  first  outing  the  promenade  should 
take  place  every  day  for  several 
hours.  At  three  months  a  child, 
weak  or  strong,  should  remain  out- 
of-doors  for  a  good  part  of  the  day, 
even  in  winter,  autumn,  and  spring. 
The  air  and  the  sun  are  just  as  neces- 
sary as  good  nourishment,  and  even  in 
the  worst  days  the  mother  can  often 
find  a  favorable  hour,  and  make  it 
available,  shortening  the  ride  to  con- 
form to  the  weather. 

In  the  winter  months  it  is  impor- 
tant to  surround  the  little  one  with 
bottles  of  warm  water — one  at  its 
feet  and  one  at  each  side.  The 
coverlets  should  never  be  very  light, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  should  not 
be  too  heavy.    The  parasol  must  be 


arranged  to  protect  the  child's  eyes 
from  the  too  bright  light,  an  omis- 
sion of  which  precaution  favors  the 
development  of  ophthalmia.  There 
is  never  any  occasion  to  fear  that  the 
sleep  will  be  disturbed  whilst  prome- 
nading, for  children  never  sleep 
more  soundly  than  then,  nor  ever  en- 
joy a  more  refreshing  sleep.  While 
so  sleeping  the  child  should  lie  upon 
the  side — sometimes  on  one,  and 
sometimes  upon  the  other,  in  order 
to  avoid  bad  habits. 

It  is  important  not  to  permit  the 
child  to  go  out  for  several  hours 
after  a  bath  has  been  taken,  and  it  is 
equally  important  that  the  outing 
should  be  taken  immediately  after 
nursing,  although  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  put  the  child  into  its 
carriage  while  asleep.  It  is  also 
well,  when  the  child  is  asleep  on  its 
return  to  the  house,  that  it  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  carriage 
until  its  nap  is  completed,  instead  of 
transferring  it  to  its  cradle. 

The  French  writers  lay  a  good 
deal  of  stress  on  the  manner  of 
wheeling  the  carriage,  and  this  is  in- 
deed a  very  important  consideration 
to  be  attended  to.  If  there  is  a  rule 
in  this  regard  it  is  the  old  law  of  Sir 
Thomas  Ellerslie:  "  Remember  that 
a  child  is  a  tender  thing,  and  treat  it 
as  such."  Avoid  rude  joltings,  and 
always  have  in  mind  that  the  best 
carriage  is  none  too  good  for  your 
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child.  The  carriage  with  adjustable 
sliding  springs  adjusted  to  the  weight 
is  now  generally  regarded  as  the 
most  perfect  one,  and  from  its  use 
physical  derangement  cannot  possi- 
bly ensue.  The  day  is  long  past 
when  a  baby  could  ride  in  a  soap- 
box mounted  on  wheels  sawn  off  a 
pine  log,  and  the  occurrence  of  spi- 
nal injury  is  too  frequent  not  to  form 
an  incentive  to  scrupulous  care. 

But  of  more  consequence  than  the 
carriage  is  the  choice  of  the  person 
propelling  it.  Our  advice,  often 
given,  is  that,  if  perfectly  practi- 
cable, the  most  proper  person  to  pro- 
pel a  carriage  is  the  mother  of  the 
child.  Why  not?  No  nurse  can  be 
more  careful  than  the  mother,  and 
the  child  will  not  stand  the  chance 
of  being  left  unattended  on  a  crowd- 
ed sidewalk  or  in  the  broiling  sun. 


Moreover,  our  young  mothers  need 
the  air  quite  as  much  as  their  infants 
do,  and.  needing  it  and  the  conse- 
quent exercise,  how  can  they  bet- 
ter obtain  these  desiderata  than  by 
wheeling  the  baby?  It  is  not  in  the 
least  unlady-like,  and  is  at  the  best 
truly  woman-like.  With  the  mother 
pushing  the  baby-carriage,  and  the 
baby  properly  carried  in  a  proper 
carriage,  a  stronger  percentage  of 
health  will  accrue  to  both  mother 
and  child  than  is  gained  in  any  other 
way. 

In  conclusion,  do  not  make  modi- 
fication of  these  rules  as  discriminat- 
ing between  the  feeble  and  healthy 
child.  The  strong  child  will  keep 
and  husband  its  strength,  and  the 
weak  child  cannot  find  better  means 
for  obtaining  strength  than  by  judi- 
cious outings  in  the  baby-carriage. 


POULTICES. 


The  making  and  application  of 
poultices  requires  a  little  knack  or 
knowledge.  The  materials  used  may 
be  various,  but  a  few  kinds  only  are 
in  very  common  use,  such  as  freshly 
ground  flaxseed,  ground  slippery-elm 
bark,  and  bread  and  milk.  What- 
ever is  used,  the  mixture  must  be, 
when  done,  entirely  smooth;  nothing 
hard  or  harsh  is  admissible.  If  bread 
and  milk  or  bread  and  water  be  the 
materials,  the  boiling  water  should 
first  be  poured  into  a  hot  bowl,  or 
the  water  may  be  heated  in  a  sauce- 
pan. In  either  case  the  breadcrumb, 
no  crust,  should  be  broken  into  it, 
and  the  whole  beaten  together  with 
a  fork,  to  keep  the  mass  as  light  and 
soft  as  possible.    Flaxseed  meal  or 


ground  elm  bark  may  be  stirred  into 
the  hot  water  and  heated  till  the  mass 
boils  or  steams  and  becomes  soft. 
A  poultice  should  not  be  so  stiff  as 
to  be  harsh,  nor  so  thin  as  to  run. 

Any  soft,  thin  fabric  of  sufficient 
strength  will  do  for  a  poultice 
cloth.  Of  late  years  the  porous 
materials  knowm  as  cheese  cloth 
and  butter  cloth  have  in  great  de- 
gree displaced  others.  They  are 
very  suitable  to  the  purpose,  and 
so  very  cheap  that  they  may  be 
thrown  away  without  thought.  Bags 
of  these  materials  of  suitable  size 
may  be  made,  into  which  the  poul- 
tice mass  is  filled  when  ready  and 
the  open  side  stitched  up;  or  a  suit- 
able piece  of  the  stuff  may  be  laid 
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upon  a  hot  plate,  and  the  mass  spread 
a  half-inch  thick  or  more,  the  edges 
turned  over  and  stitched  together  if 
they  do  not  remain  in  place  without. 
The  poultice  should  be  always  large 
enough  to  considerably  more  than 
cover  the  surface  to  be  acted  upon; 
a  boil,  for  instance,  having  a  redden- 
ed surface  two  and  a  half  inches 
across,  will  require  a  poultice  four 
inches  square  at  least. 

One  of  the  inconveniences  of  poul- 
tices is  their  drying  and  sticking  to 
sensitive  surfaces  or  to  parts  upon 
which  short  hairs  grow.  This  may 
to  a  great  degree  be  obviated  by  first 
putting  oil  or  vaseline  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin  or  of  the  poultice;  and 
both  the  drying  and  cooling  may  be 
hindered  by  placing  over  the  poultice 
a  piece  of  oiled  silk  or  gutta  percha 
tissue,  and  over  it  again  some  cotton 
batting,  the  whole  to  be  kept  in  place 


by  a  bandage  or  the  like.  The  older 
method  of  making  poultices  covered 
on  one  surface  only  with  cloth  favored 
this  sticking,  but  the  open-textured 
kinds  of  poultice  cloth  mentioned 
may  cover  both  surfaces  of  the  poul- 
tice mass,  one  lying  between  the 
latter  and  the  skin. 

In  putting  on  a  poultice  let  it  ap- 
proach the  surface  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied  gradually,  and  put  it  in 
place  as  soon  as  the  heat  can  be 
borne.  It  usually  needs  renewal  in 
a  few  hours,  two  to  four  on  an  aver- 
age. 

In  the  absence  of  any  suitable  poul- 
tice material  a  temporary  substitute 
may  be  found  in  a  thick  piece  of  cot- 
ton batting,  or,  still  better,  absorbent 
cotton,  dipped  in  hot  water,  pressed 
partly  dry,  and  applied  and  treated, 
as  to  covers,  as  advised  for  a  poul- 
tice. 


SUMMER  PASTIMES. 


Gardening  for  the  Smaller  Children. 
Among  out-door  recreations  for 
little  children  that  serve  to  instruct 
as  well  as  amuse,  few  are  more  pro- 
lific of  good  results  than  the  care  of 
a  few  flowers  or  a  miniature  kitchen 
garden.  While  most  little  ones  dis- 
play more  or  less  love  for  flowers  at 
a  very  early  age,  there  are  some, 
especially  boys,  who  appear  rather 
indifferent  to  horticulture.  Many  of 
these  may  easily  become  captivated 
with  the  more  practical  idea  of  rais- 
ing some  well-known  vegetable,  espe- 
cially with  the  exhilarating  prospect 
of  seeing  the  products  of  their  own 
labor  brought  to  the  dinner  table. 


As  the  time  required  for  the  ma- 
turing of  almost  anything  that  can 
be  selected  for  children  to  experi- 
ment with  is  necessarily  a  great  trial 
to  their  patience,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  seeds  of  the  fastest-growing 
plants  only  should  be  given  them. 
And  it  is  best  to  select  flowers  of 
marked  colors  and  fragrance,  which 
we  are  quite  sure  will  be  pleasing 
to  them,  and  vegetables  with  which 
their  palates  have  already  become 
favorably  acquainted,  as  this  will 
help  to  remove  a  possible  sense  of 
tiresomeness  which  would  otherwise 
be  likely  to  intrude  before  they  had 
long  continued  at  the  work. 
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Preliminaries  and  Planting. 

The  first  operation  to  be  explained 
to  the  little  novice  is  digging  the 
ground.  Little  spades  or  forks,  of  a 
size  fitted  for  the  use  of  children  five 
years  old,  are  now  offered  in  all  the 
seed  stores,  together  with  hoes, 
rakes,  and  trowels.  Add  a  diminu- 
tive watering-pot,  and  the  sense  of 
dignity  with  which  the  young  gar- 
dener will  be  inspired  on  account  of 
the  personal  ownership  of  his  appara- 
tus will  make  a  good  starting  point. 
The  ground  should  always  be  dug  as 
level  as  possible  with  the  spade  or 
digging  fork,  and  afterward  made 
smooth  with  the  little  rake,  which 
brings  it  into  proper  condition  to  re- 
ceive the  seeds  or  plants. 

Flower  seeds  of  many  kinds  can 
be  sown  with  successful  results  even 
in  July,  giving  a  fine  show  of  blos- 
soms until  frost.  A  five-cent  paper 
of  most  kinds  of  seeds  contains 
enough  to  make  a  line  of  flowers 
from  five  to  ten  feet  long.  They 
should  not  be  sown  deep;  when  sown 
in  rows  a  scratch  with  a  stick  in  the 
ground  half  an  inch  deep  is  usually 
sufficient.  After  sowing,  tread  along 
the  line  evenly  with  the  foot.  After 
pressing  with  the  foot,  shake  a  little 
soil  over  the  row,  just  to  cover  the 
seed  a  little  more.  After  a  week  or 
so  almost  every  kind  of  seed  will  be- 
gin to  sprout.  If  the  sprouts  shoot 
up  very  thick,  when  the  little  plants 
get  to  be  an  "inch  high  they  should 
be  thinned  out  so  as  to  leave  them 
three  or  four  inches  apart;  this  will 
make  them  stout  and  strong,  and 
they  will  then  bloom  much  finer. 

Varieties  to  be  Sown. 
The  kinds  of  flowers  that  are  easi- 
est to  grow  in  the  garden  made  in 


July,  and  which  are  among  the  pret- 
tiest, are  Sweet  Alyssum,  with  its 
tufty,  white,  fragrant  blossoms; 
Snapdragon,  a  constant  bloomer; 
China  Aster,  Lady's  Slipper;  Canary- 
bird  flower,  which  produces  quanti- 
ties of  yellow,  fringy  flowers;  Candy- 
tuft, Sunflower,  Larkspur;  Lobelia 
compacta,  admirably  adapted  for 
front  lines;  Lupinus,  which  bears 
long  and  graceful  spikes  of  all-col- 
ored flowers;  Marigold,  the  African 
variety  being  the  handsomest;  Four- 
o'clock,  which  has  red,  white,  and 
yellow  flowers;  Mignonette,  Pansy, 
Petuyiia,  Zinnia,  China  Pink,  Phlox; 
and  Portulaca,  which  produces  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers.  Most  of  those 
named  do  best  in  the  open  sunshine. 

Climbers. 

Morning-glories  are  among  the 
most  rapidly  growing  vines;  they 
blossom  profusely,  and  the  flowers — 
blue,  pink,  white — and  variegated 
bells  are  beautiful  and  always  inte- 
resting to  children,  because  they 
close  before  noon.  The  seeds  may 
be  planted  by  a  wall,  a  fence  or  a 
tree,  or  a  trellis.  Sweet-pea  is  one 
of  the  loveliest  vines,  and  the  blos- 
soms are  dainty  and  very  fragrant. 
They  may  be  trained  to  poles,  like 
beans,  or  forced  to  climb  a  trellis, 
which  can  be  made,  with  a  little  in- 
genuity, to  look  rustically  graceful. 
The  Moon-flower,  or  Lvening-glory, 
is  an  interesting  climbing  plant,  be- 
cause it  blossoms  at  night  and  on 
cloudy  days.  It  is  a  rapid  grower. 
The  Cypress  vine  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  climbers.  It  has  delicate, 
fern-like  foliage  and  scarlet,  white, 
and  rose-colored  flowers.  A  very 
pretty  effect  is  easily  made  by  plant- 
ing in  a  circle  cypress   seeds  and 
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training  the  vines  on  strong-  twine, 
which  should  be  tied  to  a  stake  stuck 
in  the  ground  firmly  in  the  middle 
of  the  circle.  Put  two  or  three  seeds 
in  the  earth  at  every  four  inches  dis- 
tance. In  a  month  the  strings  will 
be  covered,  and  there  will  be  a  pyra- 
mid of  dainty  blossoms. 

Bedding-Plants . 

While  it  is  very  interesting  to  sow 
flower  seeds,  it  is  still  more  delight- 
ful to  set  out  little  plants  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  known  as  "  bedding- 
plants."  Among  the  varieties  most 
easily  managed  are  Abutilon,  or  Chi- 
nese Bell;  Ageratum,  a  continual 
bloomer;  Begonia,  Cockscomb,  Calce- 
olaria, Chrysanthemum,  single  Dah- 
lias, Geranium,  double  and  single, 
and  Salvia. 

Of  ornamental  leav  ed  or  foliage 
plants  there  are  many  kinds,  which 
alternate  brilliantly  in  the  flower 
bed.  The  best  known  of  these  is 
Coleus.  It  may  be  set  out  so  as  to 
form  what  is  known  as  '  i  ribbon 
lines,"  or  in  circles,  ovals,  stars,  fig- 
ures, or  initials.  Each  plant  will  fill 
up  a  square  foot  of  space  when  at 
maturity,  which  fact  must  be  con- 
sidered in  planting. 

There  is  also  a  very  pretty  style  of 
flower  bed  that  is  called  "  carpet- 
bedding."  This  is  made  by  using 
various  kinds  of  Echeverria,  which 
grow  only  about  four  inches  high. 
They  have  many  soft  shades  of  green 
and  yellow,  and  their  thick  leaves 
have  a  gloss-like  satin.  These  are 
combined  in  several  ways  with  an- 
other low-growing  plant  that  is  called 
Alternant hera,  the  bright,  showy 
leaves  of  which,  being  crimson,  scar- 
let, and  gold,  have  given  it  the  nam 


of  "  Rainbow-plant."  The  mixture 
of  these  plants  can  be  made  so  as  to 
resemble  carpets. 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Of  vegetables  the  following  may 
be  sown  in  July:  Snap-beans  may  be 
sown  in  rows  two  inches  deep  and 
two  feet  apart.  If  sown  early  in 
July  they  will  mature  a  crop  fit  for 
the  table  by  the  middle  of  August. 
Lettuce  of  all  kinds,  particularly  the 
sort  called  "  Salamander,"  if  sown  in 
July  in  the  way  directed  for  flower 
seeds,  will  give  fine  heads  fit  for  the 
table  in  four  weeks.  Radishes,  es- 
pecially the  round  kind,  sown  in  the 
same  manner  in  July,  will  be  ready 
to  pull  in  August.  Sweet- cor  71  sown 
at  the  beginning  of  July  will  produce 
fine  ears  in  September. 

Arranging  the  Garden. 
Very  beautiful  effects  may  be  pro- 
duced in  a  little  plot  only  twelve  feet 
square.  Let  the  seeds  be  sown  in 
lines,  planting  Sunflowers  at  the  back 
part,  for  they  grow  high,Chi?za  Asters 
and  Lupinus  next,  Phlox  and  Zinnias 
following,  and  then  the  lower-grow- 
ing flowers,  such  as  Marigolds  and 
Mignonettes,  Pinks  and  Pansies.  If 
the  vines  are  to  be  trained  on  trellis- 
es, plant  them  at  the  ends  of  the 
rows  where  there  is  convenient  space 
for  the  supports,  except  the  Cypress, 
which  will  best  be  disposed  in  the 
centre,  with  its  pyramid  trellis  as  de- 
scribed. Around  this  plant  Four- 
o'clock  seeds,  making  the  circle  as 
even  as  possible.  If  in  the  other 
portions  ovals,  stars,  or  initials  are 
made  with  Geraniums,  Coleus,  and 
jtcheverriasya.  very  bright  and  tasteful 
garden  will  be  the  result. 
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Fence-Making-. 
Boys   can    pick    up    sticks  and 
branches  in  their  rambles  which  will 
make  a  rustic  surrounding  for  their 


little  farms.  If  these  are  set  and  tied 
where  the  bars  cross  one  another 
with  strong",  tarred  twine,  they  will 
make  a  durable  and  pretty  fence. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  question* 
concerning  ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any 
particular  case.  We  simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to  us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more 
or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems^  are  inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of 
space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed  in  our  columns.  We  try  to 
answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry  in  the  next  issue 
after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


The  Characteristic  Symptoms  of  Summer 
Complaint. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood. 

How  can  one  tell  whether  a  child  is  suffer- 
ing from  a  simple  diarrhoea,  or  whether  it 
has  the  first  symptoms  of  that  terrible  sick- 
ness which  all  mothers  so  dread — summer 
complaint  ?  Is  there  a  sure  way  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  two?  It  is  some- 
times of  such  great  importance  for  a  mother 
to  be  sure  that  she  is  doing  the  right  thing, 
especially  in  the  country,  away  from  a  phy- 
sician. 

Bridge  ton,  N.  J.  D.  K. 

Inflammatory  diarrhoea  —  the  ill- 
ness most  commonly  meant  when 
the  expression  "  summer  complaint  " 
is  used — may  begin  with  all  its 
symptoms  well  marked,  but  ordina- 
rily it  either  is  the  sequel  of  a  simple 
diarrhoea  which  has  existed  for  a 


number  of  days,  or  it  is  preceded  by 
a  period  in  which  the  baby  seems  to 
be  fretful  when  awake  and  restless 
in  sleep,  as  if  in  pain,  and  gives  evi- 
dence of  a  disordered  digestion  by 
loss  of  appetite  and  by  throwing  up 
its  food  more  frequently  than  in 
health,  the  vomited  matter  being 
more  sour  than  usual.  When  the 
diarrhoea  begins  it  is  usually  a  much 
more  serious  matter  than  the  simple 
one  with  which  every  mother  is 
familiar.  The  greatest  variation 
exists  in  the  frequency  of  the  move- 
ments, which  may  be  less  than  half- 
a-dozen  in  a  day,  or  may  in  bad  cases 
be  more  than  twenty.  So,  too,  they 
may  vary  greatly  in  appearance. 
They  may  be  almost  natural  or  com- 
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pletely  watery,  but  usually  they  are 
between  these  extremes— some  nat- 
ural matter  mixed  with  bits  of  un- 
digested curds,  with  bile,  mucus,  and 
watery  liquid.  The  peculiarities 
that  are  most  uniformly  present  are 
a  greenish  color  and  an  offensive  or 
sour  smell.  The  evidences  of  general 
disturbance  are  more  marked  than 
in  the  milder  disease.  The  child  is 
restless,  peevish,  and  its  sleep  is 
broken.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
child  may  be  too  weak  and  depressed 
to  fret  much.  The  appetite  is  usu- 
ally diminished  and  the  thirst  in- 
creased. Fever  is  pretty  certainly 
present  and  persistent,  but,  as 
in  many  disorders  of  children,  rather 
irregular.  The  abdomen  is  often, 
perhaps  usually,  tender  to  the  touch 
in  some  places,  and  this  symptom 
the  mother  can  ascertain  before  the 
physician  comes. 

Whenever  the  mother  has  reason 
to  think  that  the  trouble  may  be  in- 
flammatory, the  physician  should  be 
called  in  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Causes  of  Hot  Cheeks. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

What  is  the  reason  why  my  little  girl  of 
two  years  has  often  red-hot  cheeks  ?  She  is 
at  the  same  time  quite  white  around  the 
nose  and  mouth. 

Cha?nftaign,  III.  D. 

The  causes  are  various.  Among 
them  is  fatigue,  especially  fatigue 
joined  with  excitement,  as  after  too 
hard  playing.  Another  cause  is  in- 
digestion, especially  if  there  is  slight 
feverishness  with  the  hot  cheek. 
The  ague  poison  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, if  you  have  it  in  your  neigh- 
borhood. 


The    Advantages  and   Disadvantages  of 
Short  Hair  ;  Cause  and  Cure  of  Hiccough ; 
Diet  during  Pregnancy. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  Is  keeping  a  child's  hair  cut  beneficial 
to  the  hair  ?  If  so,  in  what  way  ?  During 
what  period  of  the  child's  life  is  it  best  to 
keep  it  short  ? 

(2)  What  is  the  cause  of  hiccough  in  in- 
fants ?    Can  you  suggest  a  good  remedy  ? 

(3)  Is  there  any  treatment  or  any  food 
which  a  pregnant  woman  could  take  that 
would  be  helpful  in  increasing  the  flow  of 
milk  ?  She  had  none  at  all  at  the  birth  of 
her  first  baby. 

Picton,  Col.  S. 

(1)  Under  ordinary  conditions  we 
do  not  know  that  cutting  the  hair  is 
of  advantage  to  it.  When  children 
are  old  enough  to  play  actively,  we 
think  long  hair  in  the  neck  rather  a 
disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  the  neck 
is  sometimes  covered  and  perspiring, 
and  very  soon  is  uncovered  and  chill- 
ed. We  think  this  gives  to  many 
children  a  tendency  to  take  slight 
u  colds  "  in  the  nose  and  throat. 

(2)  Usually  the  hiccough  is  sugges- 
tive of  indigestion,  of  too  hasty  eat- 
ing or  too  full  a  stomach.  The  ordi- 
nary device  for  its  cure  is  slow  feed- 
ing with  a  teaspoonful  of  water, 
warm  or  cool.  Coughing,  crying, 
or  sneezing  generally  interrupts  a 
hiccough,  but  it  is  not  desirable  to 
excite  any  of  these  when  the  stomach 
is  recently  filled. 

(3)  No  special  food,  except  a  gene- 
rous general  dietary;  and  no  treat- 
ment that  we  consider  valuable,  ex- 
cept keeping  the  health  as  good  as 
possible.  Milk  sometimes  flows  sat- 
isfactorily after  one  pregnancy  when 
it  did  not  after  the  previous  one. 
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Keeping1  Toes  in  Position. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  would  like  to  know  what  I  can  do  to 
correct  the  condition  of  the  large  toes  of  the 
feet  of  the  youngest  of  my  two  little  girls. 
The  child  referred  to  is  three  and  a  half 
years  old.  Both  large  toes  turn  toward  the 
little  toes,  allowing  the  adjacent  toe  on  each 
foot  to  press  on  top  of  the  big  toes.  The 
big  toes  are  beginning  to  bear  the  impress 
of  the  adjacent  toes. 

I  have  given  great  care  to  the  shape  and 
fit  of  both  children's  shoes.  The  child's  first 
shoes  were  made  for  her,  for  her  feet  were 
so  wedge-shaped  that  she  could  not  be  fitted. 
I  have  hoped  to  improve  the  shape  of  the 
toes  by  good  shoes  and  time,  but  find  the 
trouble  worse  rather  than  better,  and  I  con- 
sider that  it  will  prove  a  source  of  great  dis- 
comfort to  her  later  if  not  corrected.  What 
can  you  suggest  ?  Would  you  hope  for  re- 
sults in  putting  the  toe  in  splints  each  night? 
If  so,  will  you  tell  me  how  best  to  proceed  ? 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  H.  M.  S. 

If  we  comprehend  the  condition 
rightly,  the  great  toes  turn  outward 
— i.e.,  toward  the  little  toe.  This 
peculiarity  was  congenital  and  per- 
sists in  spite  of  care  as  to  shoes. 

If  a  well-fitting  splint  can  be  pro- 
cured, it  might  be  useful.  But  the 
ordinary  contrivances  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

First,  the  placing  a  pad,  made  of 
cotton  or  rolled  muslin  or  linen, 
between  the  great  toe  and  the  next, 
keeping  it  in  place  by  a  bandage  or 
a  wide-toed  stocking.  The  width  of 
the  toe  is  important,  as  narrow-toed 
stockings  often  defeat  all  the  care 
taken  as  regards  shoes. 

Second,  to  attach  one  end  of  a  nar- 
row strip  of  adhesive  plaster  to  the 
side  of  the  great  toe  which  is  toward 
the  next  toe.  Carry  it  around  the 
end  of  the  toe,  drawing  the  toe  away 
from  its  neighbor,  and  carrying  the 
plaster  down  the  inside  of  the  foot. 


Hold  it  in  place  until  it  is  made  to 
adhere  by  the  warmth. 

The  first  plan  is  more  convenient, 
and  the  dressing  is  easily  removed 
and  does  not  interfere  with  the  bath. 

An  Early  Talker;  Remedies  for 
Constipation. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  it  is  usual 
for  a  baby  one  year  old  to  form  sentences  of 
three  and  four  words  ?  I  know  a  little  boy 
who  was  two  years  old  before  he  even  at- 
tempted it. 

(2)  My  baby  boy,  one  year  old,  has  been 
brought  up  strictly  according  to  the  doctor's 
orders,  consequently  has  been  perfectly 
healthy  from  birth,  I  should  say,  with  the 
exception  of  constipation  caused  from  barley 
food.  .  I  have  been  giving  castor  oil.  Will 
it  do  any  harm  given  every  three  or  four 
days  ?  If  so,  will  you  please  recommend 
something  harmless. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass.  B. 

(1)  It  is  not  usual  for  children  to 
speak  so  freely  at  twelve  months, 
but  there  is  a  very  great  variation  in 
this  regard. 

(2)  We  do  not  know  that  the  oil 
will  do  harm;  but  laxative  food  and 
the  use  of  enemas  or  suppositories 
would,  we  think,  be  better. 

Nose-Bleed. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  boy  of  three  is  so  full-blooded  as  to 
make  summer  a  much-dreaded  season.  I 
determined  to  give  him  meat  but  once  a 
week,  substitute  cracked  wheat  for  oatmeal, 
and  have  his  principal  diet  of  bread  and 
milk,  and  see  if  thereby  he  would  not  feel 
the  heat  less.  During  a  week  of  warm  days 
I  tried  my  plan  and  found  that  the  quantity 
of  milk  consumed  was  quite  two  quarts  a 
day.  I  was  just  rejoicing  over  the  good 
effects  to  be  derived  from  this  course  when 
one  morning  he,  apparently  without  any 
cause,  had  a  violent  nose-bleed,  followed  by 
another  later.    It  has  been  suggested  to  me 
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that  the  cause  was  from  letting  the  child 
have  too  much  milk.  Is  Babyhood  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  will  it  kindly  suggest  a 
summer  .diet  for  this  boy? 

Denver,  Col.  A.  E.  B. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  nose- 
bleed was  due  to  his  milk;  and  your 
proposed  dietary  seems  good  enough. 
We  infer  that  you  mean  by  "  full- 
blooded  "  some  tendency  to  heat  or 
fulness  of  the  head.  If  the  amount 
of  milk  he  desires  seems  excessive, 
light,  palatable  water-gruels  can  be 
made  of  graham  flour,  which  he 
would  probably  take  in  part.  If  the 
nose-bleed  recurs  let  his  nostrils  be 
examined  by  a  good  physician. 

The  Time  for  Vaccination. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  is  now  three  months  old  and 
perfectly  well.  Would  you  advise  me  to 
have  him  vaccinated  at  this  time  or  wait 
until  he  has  his  teeth?  J.  H. 

Vaccinate  before  he  gets  teeth. 

Condensed  Replies. 
C.  N.f  Bowdon,  Ga. — Bed-wetting 
is  often  a  very  hard  thing  to  manage. 
But  in  the  present  case  it  is  directly 
invited  by  the  use  of  the  bottle  of 
milk  which  you  give  to  put  the  child 
to  sleep  with  ;  so  long  as  it  is  con- 
tinued double  napkins  must  be  used. 

E.  B.,  Ehrhardt,  S.  C. — Your 
child's  diet  is  very  promiscuous. 
You  say  "  he  eats  heartily  of  almost 
everything  we  give  him — corn-starch, 
baked  apples,  meat,  eggs,  bread  and 
milk — but  will  not  eat  cereals  and 
does  not  seem  to  care  for  vegetables/' 
We  are  not  surprised  that  he  restricts 
his  diet  somewhere,  but  it  seems 
to  be  restricted  at  the  wrong  end. 
Meat  and  eggs  ought  to  be  given 


sparingly  to  a  child  of  less  than  two, 
while  cereals  and  suitable  vegetables 
would  be  beneficial. 

M.,  Beaver,  Idaho. — The  idea  of 
giving  a  child  of  fourteen  months 
beefsteak  and  potatoes  is  too  pre- 
posterous to  be  seriously  discussed. 
The  food  may  well  alternate  with 
milk,  oatmeal-gruel,  rice,  etc. 

A.  Et,  H oo sick  Falls,  N.  Y—  In 
the  case  of  irritated  or  excoriated 
skin,  borated  talcum  powder  is  often 
very  useful.  Do  not  use  water  for 
the  eruption. 

E.  G.,  North  Cape,  Wis.— It  will  be 
best  to  weigh  the  child  regularly 
every  month.  When  a  child  ceases 
to  gain,  and,  more,  if  it  begins  to  lose, 
we  may  be  sure  that  something  is 
wrong,  and  it  is  safe  always  first  to 
suspect  the  feeding. 

R.  £.,  York  Station,  Ala. — We 
printed  not  long  ago  a  recipe  for 
preparing  simple  whey.  If  the 
diarrhoea  is  very  severe,  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  old  sherry  wine  may  be  added 
to  a  cup  of  whey,  and  a  few  teaspoon- 
fuls  given  every  hour  or  two. 

P.,  Finos  Altos,  N.  Mex.—li  there 
is  the  least  doubt  about  the  pigment 
of  the  toy,  why  do  you  allow  your 
child  to  play  with  it?  However,  it 
seems  to  us  very  unlikely  that  the 
eruption  was  caused  by  the  pigment. 

E.  O.,  Fhilomont,  Va. — He  would 
better  have  his  milk  diluted  with  a 
little  hot  water  as  a  preliminary  step 
to  the  pure  milk.  The  slow  teething 
and  the  weak  ankles  suggest  the 
need  of  an  improvement  in  nutrition. 
The  broths  may  help  him.  The 
starchy  parts  of  the  dietary — bread, 
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crackers,  potatoes — should  be  used 
with  caution. 

N.  O.,  Burlington,  Iowa. — We  do 
not  think  it  will  be  advisable  to  let 
so  young  a  child  "  try  her  teeth  "  on 
biscuits  or  crackers,  although  for 
occasional  use  a  hard  one  may  be 
unobjectionable.  Those  made  of 
whole  wheat  are  best,,  as  they  have 
other  elements  of  the  grain  besides 
the  starch.  A  biscuit  of  this  type 
much  sold  in  the  Eastern  States  is 
called  the  "  Educator/' 

M.  H.y  Chester,  N.  //.—The  system 
of  the  child,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
adult,  requires  less  food  in  summer 
than  in  winter,  for  the  reason  that 
in  the  cold  season  a  certain  addi- 
tional amount  of  food  is  required  for 
the  production  of  animal  heat,  the 
loss  by  radiation  being  much  greater. 
In  the  summer,  on  the  contrary, 
perspiration  is  very  active,  and  there 
is  consequently  an  increased  amount 
of  water  demanded.  In  the  summer 
season,  therefore,  and  particularly 
during  very  hot  periods,  the  amount 
of  food  given  should  be  diminished 
by  one-third  or  one-fourth,  and  the 
difference  in  bulk  be  made  up  by 
adding  water.  Water  should  also  be 
allowed  freely  between  feeding 
hours.  If  this  rule  were  strictly 
followed,  very  many  cases  of  sum- 
mer indigestion  and  diarrhoea  might 
be  avoided. 

La  Grande,  Oregon. — Alcoholic 
stimulants,  preferably  whiskey  or 
brandy,  given  two  to  ten  drops  every 
half-hour  or  hour,  or  even  every  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  if  the  child  is 
prostrated,  may  be  necessary.  They 
had  better  be  given  in  a  little  cool 
water,  and  not  mixed  with  the  food. 


Sometimes  two  to  five  drops  of  aro- 
matic spirits  of  ammonia  may  be 
given  in  water  in  the  same  way  in- 
stead of  the  alcoholics,  but  this  does 
not  always  agree. 

P.  S.  L.,  Oregon  City,  Oregon. — 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  breast 
will  be  very  valuable  by  mid-sum- 
mer, but  we  do  not  suppose  that  it 
will  be  harmful  to  continue  nursing. 
There  is  no  way  of  knowing  in  ad- 
vance. If  you  give  her  cow's  milk, 
take  half  good  cow's  milk  boiled, 
half  barley-water  salted  and  very 
slightly  sweetened.  The  proportion 
of  milk  may  soon  be  increased. 
There  is  no  application  to  the  gums 
that  we  believe  to  be  really  useful. 

D.  G.,  Salem,  Mo. — You  ought  to 
consult  a  physician,  who  would  long 
ago  have  relieved  the  child.  It  is 
a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  a  child's 
gums  need  to  be  "  lanced  n  on  "gen- 
eral principles  " — that  is,  as  a  routine 
practice;  and  that  the  truly  barbar- 
ous practice  of  "  rubbing  a  tooth 
through  "  with  a  thimble  should  ever 
be  resorted  to  is  a  mystery. 

A.  N.,  Tozuanda,  Pa.—Tne  child 
weighs  enough;  the  softness  of  its 
flesh  very  likely  depends  upon  the 
teething.  Unless  other  reasons 
exist  for  changing,  we  think  that  the 
food  may  as  well  be  continued 
through  the  summer,  and  we  should 
not  give  any  solid  food  beyond  the 
bread  crusts  already  given.  But 
you  may  give  good  broth  of  chicken, 
mutton,  or  beef,  with  rice  or  barley 
(without  any  vegetables,  of  course), 
or  beef  juice  squeezed  from  raw 
meat. 

L.,  Fainesville,  O. — It  seems  advis- 
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able,  as  you  will  not  receive  this  be- 
fore hot  weather,  that  you  should 
continue  the  suckling,  with  additional 
feeding  if  necessary.  As  regards 
the  treatment  of  constipation,  the 
result  of  using  many  remedies  is 
very  often  just  what  you  have  found 
it  to  be  from  the  particular  one, 
namely,  an  inability  to  go  without 
them. 

G.  G.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  The 
baby's  weight  is  fair.  Inasmuch  as 
during  the  two  weeks  you  have  been 
in  the  country  the  child  has  gained 
a  pound  and  has  cut  two  teeth,  there 
seems  no  reason  for  artificial  feeding 
until  after  the  hot  weather  is  really 
gone,  say  the  end  of  September, 
when  the  baby  can  be  partly  or 
wholly  weaned  as  then  seems  advis- 
able. 

A.  G.,  Lewiston,  Me. — Thorough 
rubbing  of  the  abdomen  is  often 
very  successful  in  inducing  a  move- 


ment of  the  bowels.  This  should 
be  done  with  the  palm  of  a  well- 
warmed  hand,  gentle  pressure  be- 
ing made  and  the  movements  di- 
rected first  from  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis  on  the  right  side  upward  to 
the  rib  margin,  then  across  from 
right  to  left,  and  finally  downward 
on  the  left  side  from  the  margin  of 
the  ribs  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis 
again.  Such  manipulation  excites 
peristaltic  action  and  encourages  the 
passage  of  the  intestinal  contents 
along  the  large  bowel  toward  the 
anus.  Ten  minutes  is  quite  long 
enough  to  continue  the  rubbing. 
The  manipulation  may  be  rendered 
more  effective  by  using  warm  sweet 
oil  or  a  weak  ammonia  or  turpentine 
liniment  as  an  inunction.  Your  child 
is  old  enough  to  be  benefited  by 
a  daily  cold  sponging  of  the  body, 
followed  by  friction  with  a  coarse 
towel  until  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
red. 


BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


Light  Clothing  for  Baby. 
It  was  a  hot  summer  afternoon. 
Baby  Rose  was  in  her  nursery,  made 
as  cool  as  the  boiling  weather  would 
permit.  A  neighbor  called  with  Baby 
John.  Baby  John's  mamma  showed 
him  with  great  pride  to  the  family  of 
Baby  Rose.  And  well  she  might,  for 
he  was  a  plump,  sweet,  intelligent 
little  fellow  of  nearly  two  months — 
a  few  weeks  younger  than  little  Rose. 
But  he  soon  showed  that  he  was  very 
uncomfortable,  and  wriggled  about 
and  grew  red  and  moist  with  perspi- 
ration. And  Baby  Rose's  mamma 
did  not  wonder  at  that  in  the  least; 


for  the  little  mite  was  dressed,  as 
further  investigation  showed,  in  a 
way  which  any  wise  baby  would  re- 
sent. In  the  first  place,  he  had  a 
wide  flannel  band  pinned  very  tightly 
over  his  stomach,  then  a  knitted  shirt 
over  arms  and  high  in  neck  and 
down  over  the  band.  Then  he  had  a 
flannel  pinning-blanket  fastened  on 
by  means  of  another  tight  band 
pinned  about  the  upper  part  of  the 
waist.  Then  he  had  next  a  flannel 
petticoat,  elaborately  embroidered, 
and  fastened  on  with  still  another 
band.  Then  came  a  long  white  cam- 
bric skirt,  heavy  with  many  rows  of 
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tucking  and  a  deep  flounce  of  Ham- 
burg edging;  and  that,  of  course, 
had  to  be  held  on  by  a  broad  band 
pinned  tightly  around  the  waist. 
Finally  came  the  dress,  very  long, 
with  more  cloth  beyond  the  baby  on 
the  mother's  lap  than  over  the  baby, 
and  very  heavy  with  many  more 
tucks  and  rows  of  inserting  and  deep 
flouncing  of  embroidery.  No  wonder 
the  little  fellow  resented  such  a 
weight  and  warmth. 

Meanwhile  little  Rose  rejoiced  in, 
first,  a  raw-silk  band  pinned  careful- 
ly around  the  fat  little  body.  Next 
a  soft,  knitted  shirt  over  arms,  neck, 
and  body.  Then  a  pinning-blanket 
of  fine  flannel,  but  plainly  made,  and 
attached  to  a  sleeveless  waist  of  thin 
cambric  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  band 
and  to  have  all,  even  slight,  weight 
depend  from  the  shoulders  instead  of 
pressing  upon  the  vital  organs.  Fi- 
nally, Baby  Rose  had  a  little  slip  of 
very  fine  cambric,  made  perfectly 
plain,  with  a  deep  hem  at  the  bottom 
and  thread-edging  of  the  tiniest  at 
the  neck  and  sleeves.  When  the 
weather  was  a  little  cooler  Baby  Rose 
wore  socks,  and  at  a  very  early  age 
pushed  through  the  loosely-pinned 
blanket  to  have  a  good  kick  in  the 
air.  When  the  first  cool  day  came, 
the  pinning-blanket,  with  its  cambric 
waist  of  single  thickness,  was  ex- 
changed for  a  little  flannel  skirt  and 
sleeveless  waist  combined,  and  the 
dress  put  on  over  that;  and  then  the 
shirt,  the  flannel  skirt,  the  dress,  and 
long  socks  were  the  only  articles 
worn.  The  skirt  was  made  like  a 
dress-slip,  with  high  neck,  but  with 
no  sleeves,  and  with  seams  under  the 
arm.  It  was  short  in  comparison 
with  most  baby  skirts — only  just  long 


enough  to  furnish  warm  covering  for 
the  little  legs  and  feet,  but  with  not 
an  inch  more  for  weight  and  "looks. " 
The  dresses  were  still  plain,  and 
from  the  first  were  less  than  a  yard 
long,  measuring  from  the  high  neck 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hem  a  scant 
seven-eighths  of  a  yard.  Later  on, 
when  the  cold  weather  came,  the  long 
socks  changed  to  still  longer  stock- 
ings, pinned  up  over  the  knee,  and 
thick,  crocheted  socks  were  added  to 
make  "  shoes,"  so  that  the  feet  had 
two  thicknesses  of  close  woolen  over 
them  and  could  flourish  in  the  warm 
nursery,  out  of  skirt  and  dress,  to 
her  heart's  content  without  fear  of 
cold. 

Baby  Rose's  mamma  thinks  it  is 
cruelty  to  children  to  dress  them,  as 
so  many  are  dressed,  with  heavy 
clothes  and  innumerable  tight  bands. 
All  the  garments  should  be  made 
with  waists.  Then,  with  the  circu- 
lation kept  brisk  from  absence  of 
compression  and  with  care  to  have 
the  warmth  of  clothing  evenly  dis- 
tributed, with  special  care  that  the 
feet  have  covering  each  one  by  itself 
in  a  sock  or  stocking,  so  that  action 
may  be  free  and  no  exposure  follow, 
the  clothing  required  will  be  found 
to  be  very  light.  An  extra  wrap  for 
a  cooler  room  or  an  accidental  low- 
ering of  the  temperature  of  the  nur- 
sery will  be  all  that  is  needed  besides 
what  has  been  already  mentioned. 
And  even  if  Baby  has  no  warm  nur- 
sery, with  the  temperature  kept  at 
seventy  degrees  for  her  benefit,  the 
extra  clothing  needed  should  all  be 
made  in  the  form  of  either  long- 
sleeved  or  sleeveless  slips — that  is,  all 
made  without  bands  and  with  waist 
either  cut  in  one  piece  with  the  skirt 
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or  separate  and  attached  with  but- 
tons, as  preferred.  But,  above  all 
things,  let  the  Baby's  right  to  light 
garments  be  respected,  and  do.  not 
have  the  skirts  so  long  as  to  be  bur- 
densome to  tired  Baby  and  weary 
mother  alike.  The  mother's  lap  can 
be  decorated  with  something  much 
more  beautiful  and  appropriate  than 
yards  of  useless  "tucking,"  and  the 
baby  will  be  much  improved  in  looks 
as  in  comfort  by  dispensing  with 
heavy  trimmings  of  all  sorts.  All 
mothers  may  not  have  Baby  Rose's 


mamma's  fondness  for  simple  dresses 
for  babies  and  children,  and  grown 
people,  too,  for  that  matter;  but  if 
there  must  be  trimming,  let  it  be 
lace,  or  something  more  appropriate 
and  light  than  Hamburg  edgings  and 
deep  tuckings.  And  if  the  tight, 
straight  waists  "  come  in  the  pat- 
terns," or  if  "they  all  have  them," 
let  the  wise  mother  throw  away  the 
patterns  and  devise  shapes  which  do 
'  not  restrict  the  circulation,  but  give 
equal  weight  and  warmth  over  all 
parts  of  the  body.  D.  R.  A. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  PROPERTY  RIGHTS. 


It  has  long  been  admitted  that  the 
cause  of  our  present  strained  social 
conditions  is  individual  selfishness — 
in  a  word,  unbrotherliness.  And 
one  of  the  immediate  outgrowths  of 
this  is  a  confusion  of  rights,  as  it 
were.  One-half  of  mankind  seems 
perfectly  willing  to  get  something 
for  nothing,  and  the  logical  result  is 
an  inability  to  discriminate,  in  the 
higher  sense  of  that  word,  between 
et  mine  "  and  "  thine."  The  problem 
of  property  rights  is  constantly  at 
the  front.  Do  we  understand  it  ?  It 
can  never  be  solved  until  we  do. 

It  is  a  truism  among  educators 
that  the  little  child  is,  in  many  ways, 
somewhat  of  a  savage.  He  comes 
into  the  world  without  ethical  or  in- 
tellectual ideas.     He  wants  to  be 


kept  warm,  well  fed,  and  comfort- 
able, at  the  expense  of  others  as  far 
as  possible.  The  world  is  his  oyster, 
and  if  that  oyster  is  not  served  in 
just  the  proper  way  he  makes  a  great 
ado.  Let  us  not  blame  the  baby, 
however.  The  body  has  insistent 
desires  and  appetites,  and  the  poor 
little  soul  must  have  quite  a  time 
getting  used  to  it. 

But  at  about  two  years  of  age  the 
instinct  of  property  rights  begins  to 
develop.  The  child  begins  to  claim 
his  own  playthings,  his  own  cup, 
plate,  and  spoon,  and,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  dowager  aunt,  he  also 
begins  to  claim  all  the  cups,  plates, 
and  spoons  that  belong  to  other 
people.  Everything  in  sight  or  in 
prospect  is  "mine."    This  is  a  crit- 
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ical  stage.  Two  things  have  to  be 
considered — the  rights  of  other  peo- 
ple, and  also  the  infinite  aspirations 
of  the  human  soul.  For  the  soul  is 
infinite,  insatiable;  it  will  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  less  than  the  whole 
universe.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  If  the 
educator  or  the  mother  will  remem- 
ber that  there  is  a  plane  of  matter 
and  a  plane  of  spirit,  the  task  will  not 
be  so  difficult.  Cups  and  spoons  be- 
long to  the  plane  of  matter.  The 
supply  is  limited,  and  with  every 
division  of  the  whole  the  share  of 
each  individual  becomes  smaller. 
Clearly,  then,  the  child  must  be  made 
to  understand  at  the  outset  that  cer- 
tain material  things  are  his,  while 
certain  others  are  not.  This  accom- 
plished, he  has  taken  a  long  leap 
toward  good  citizenship. 

This  instinct  is  very  troublesome 
in  its  first  outcroppings,  but  it  no 
more  indicates  innate  selfishness  than 
the  cry  of  a  hungry  babe  indicates 
innate  gluttony.  It  marks  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  developing  sense  of 
personality;  it  invests  the  child  with 
a  new  dignity;  it  is  the  very  charac- 
teristic without  which  the  human 
race  were  still  nomadic,  wandering 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  without 
home  or  possessions.  While  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  spiritually  per- 
fected soul  cares  nothing  for  posses- 
sions per  se,  that  is  quite  another 
story,  and  the  average  person  has  not 
yet  reached  that  point.  He  is  just 
where  he  needs  to  be  ballasted  with 
the  dignity  of  personal  possessions, 
and,  for  that  very  reason,  let  us 
respect  and  guide  this  instinct  in  the 
child.  To  make  him  selfish  you 
have  your  choice  of  two  methods  : 
treat  him  as  if  he  had  no  rights  at 


all,  or  assume  that  he  possesses  every- 
thing and  can  command  the  entire 
solar  system.  To  make  him  unself- 
ish, give  him  something  of  his  very 
own  to  be  selfish  with,  if  he  so 
chooses,  then  give  him  free  social 
contact  with  other  children  and  de- 
velop the  sympathetic,  loving,  spirit- 
ual side  of  his  nature. 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  half  of 
this  problem.  A  material  concep- 
tion of  property  rights,  however 
clear,  may  educate  the  human  soul, 
but  this  alone  can  never  satisfy  it. 
It  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  the  whole,  everything;  and  that 
explains  why  mankind,  unsatisfied 
and  yearning,  has  succumbed  to  the 
greed  for  mere  possessions.  There 
is  a  plane  the  possessions  of  which 
belong  to  all  souls  who  desire  to 
claim  them,  equally  and  entirely,  and 
that  is  the  plane  of  spirit.  It  is  the 
realm  of  music,  of  art,  of  philosophy, 
of  ethics.  From  it  have  filtered  down 
to  us  the  Bibles,  the  great  myths,  and 
all  the  religions  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  plane  of  that  love  which  is  un- 
colored  by  selfishness  and  personal- 
ity; and  the  heaped-up  treasures  of 
this  realm  are  not  divided  by  being 
shared — they  are  increased.  Take 
Froebel's  advice,  therefore.  Fill  the 
child  with  music,  drench  him  with 
art,  for  not  a  home,  in  these  days  of 
photographic  miracles,  but  can  afford 
its  Sistine  Madonna,  its  Angelus,  its 
Velasquez  or  Rembrandt  portrait,  its 
Corot.  Troyon,  or  Bastien  Lepage. 

Lead  him  out  of  his  personal  self, 
with  its  likes  and  dislikes  and  its 
dangers,  into  the  greater  self,  the 
Oversoul,  the  Self  that  is  common  to 
all  men,  that  Self  innumerably 
one/'  of  which  Emerson  and  Walt 
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Whitman  and  Maurice  Maeterlinck 
have  given  us  such  rare  glimpses. 
How  may  not  the  soul  expand  that  is 
fed  with  music,  art,  and  love — the 
purer  love  which  we  call  brother- 
hood, of  which  Virgil  may  have  been 
thinking,  though  he  gave  us  no  hint 
of  it,  when  he  wrote,  " Improbe  Amor, 
quid  non  mortalia  pec  tor  a  cogis  ?" 
This  is,  before  all  else,  the  task  of 
the  mother  and  educator  of  to-day. 

Thus  it  is,  when  the  consciousness 
of  child  or  man  is  lifted  from  the 
region  of  sense  to  the  region  of  spirit, 
that  this  problem  of  property  rights 
is  solved;  the  despairs  of  the  soul  are 
explained,  and  its  infinite  yearnings 
are  satisfied.  Then  it  may,  in  truth, 
possess  the  universe,  and  may  receive 


into  itself  divine  inflow,  may  claim 
that  golden  key  which  unlocks  the 
mysteries  of  nature  and  bequeaths 
the  treasures  of  God.  It  is  of  this 
that  Emerson  writes  when  he  says : 

"  This  Energy  does  not  descend  into  in- 
dividual life  on  any  other  condition  than 
entire  possession.  It  comes  to  the  lowly 
and  simple;  it  comes  to  whosoever  will  put 
off  what  is  foreign  and  proud.  It  comes 
as  insight;  it  comes  as  serenity  and  gran- 
deur. When  we  see  those  whom  it  inhabits 
,  we  are  apprised  of  new  degrees  of  greatness. 
From  that  inspiration  the  man  comes  back 
with  a  changed  tone.  He  no  longer  talks 
with  men  with  an  eye  to  their  opinions.  He 
is  plain  and  true;  has  no  rose-color,  no  fine 
friends,  no  adventures;  he  does  not  want 
admiration;  he  dwells  in  the  hour  that  now 
is." 

Chicago.  Grace  E.  Eliot. 


NURSERY  OCCUPATIONS. 


Useful  and  Profitable  Employment. 

Teach  the  children  to  sing  by  note, 
says  Mrs.  Flora  Z.  Briggs  in  her 
able  prize  essay  printed  in  the  Cos- 
mopolitan. To  study  instrumental 
music  and  then  abandon  it,  is  a  waste 
of  both  time  and  money.  Not  so 
with  vocal  music.  The  human  voice 
is  the  most  perfect  musical  instru- 
ment in  the  world,  and  it  is  quite 
worth  while  to  expend  time,  labor, 
and  money  in  learning  to  use  it  in 
song  and  speech.  Like  the  ability 
to  draw,  this  accomplishment  is  a 
lifelong  pleasure  and  solace  to  the 
possessor.  It  is  a  resource  in  soli- 
tude as  well  as  a  means  of  giving 
pleasure  to  others. 

Just  as  every  child  should  be 
taught  to  sing,  so  he  should  be 
taught  to  draw.  The  teaching,  to  be 
worth  anything,  particularly  in  this 


branch,  must  be  good.  There  are  a 
number  of  the  arts  to  which  skilled 
draftsmanship  is  an  "  open  sesame  " 
in  after-life.  But  we  do  not  teach 
singing  because  we  expect  every 
child  to  turn  out  a  Patti  or  a  De 
Reszke,  nor  should  we  teach  him 
drawing  because  we  see  in  every 
child  the  possible  artist  or  artisan. 
There  is  a  deal  of  pure  and  simple 
pleasure  in  the  practice  of  this  art  ; 
and  while  one  may  not  himself  have 
a  spark  of  talent  in  these  directions, 
the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  will 
enable  one  to  appreciate  and  enjoy 
tenfold  the  work  of  those  whom, God 
has  blessed  with  genius. 

If  the  parents  intend  to  give  their 
child  a  complete  musical  education, 
the  study  of  instrumental  music 
should  begin  not  later  than  the 
eighth  year.    The  greatest  pianists 
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and  violinists  have  begun  even 
earlier  than  that.  If  the  child  is  to 
have  a  classical  education,  the  study 
of  Latin  should  be  begun  not  later 
than  the  tenth  year.  The  best  time 
for  children  to  begin  the  acquisition 
of  the  modern  languages  is  as  soon 
as  they  learn  to  talk.  Seemingly  it 
is  no  trouble  for  young  children  to 
learn  three  or  four  languages  simul- 
taneously, provided  they  have  native 
teachers  with  whom  they  converse  in 
those  tongues. 

If  the  future  education  is  to  be  of 
a  plain,  practical  character,  however, 
N  the  study  of  either  instrumental 
music  or  the  languages,  ancient  or 
modern,  is  not  to  be  advised.  That 
would  be  heaping  unprofitable  work 
on  young  shoulders.  Mrs.  Briggs 
insists  that  during  the  nine  years  be- 
tween the  ages  of  three  and  twelve 
there  shall  be  no  unnecessary  expen- 
diture of  the  vital  force.  Let  the 
intellectual  foundation  stand  strong 
in  simplicity. 

But  "  all  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy  and  Jane  a  dull 
girl."  During  the  heated  term 
school-work  is  suspended.  The 
children,  however,  may  not  be  left  to 
follow  their  childish  whims  as  to  the 
way  this  leisure  shall  be  spent.  Idle- 
ness is  not  rest  ;  in  fact,  it  is  as 
wearisome  as  labor.  There  is  now 
time  for  more  reading,  and  books  of 
worth,  suited  to  children  of  all  ages, 
are  within  easy  reach. 

There  are  many  ways  of  happy 
and  profitable  occupation,  but  the 
writer  speaks  of  only  a  few. 

Let  the  children  have  their  own 
garden — if  only  five  feet  square — in 
which  they  raise  their  flowers  and 
whatever  they  may  choose  to  plant. 


Even  the  baby  of  three  will  be  in- 
terested in  planting  his  seeds ;  prob- 
ably they  will  be  unearthed  several 
times  if  they  do  not  come  up  speedily 
enough  to  suit  the  little  gardener. 
But  seeds  are  cheap  :  let  him  plant 
more.  In  the  cool  of  the  summer 
mornings  children  love  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  work  among  their  flow- 
ers and  vegetables,  breathing  in  the 
fresh,  sweet  air,  enjoying  at  the  same 
time  a  most  healthful  exercise. 

Let  the  boys  and  girls  have  pets 
and  take  care  of  them.  In  this  way 
they  learn  to  love  animals  and  re- 
gard their  comfort. 

Encourage  girls  to  sew  for  their 
dolls.  Dolls  are  very  innocent  play- 
things for  girls  :  they  should  be  en- 
couraged to  play  with  them  as  long 
as  they  will.  Teach  them  to  cut,  fit, 
and  make  the  doll  dresses  neatly.  It 
is  not  a  waste  of  time  for  a  mother 
to  stop  her  work  and  cut  Dollie  a 
new  pattern,  so  that  the  young 
seamstress  may  take  fresh  interest 
in  her  new-style  waist  and  sleeve. 
Better  that  fewer  flounces  should  be 
put  on  the  little  girls'  dresses  than 
that  mother  should  have  no  time  to 
give  to  their  childish  work.  In  this, 
as  in  the  other  enjoyments  of  chil- 
dren, the  mother's  interest  adds  ten- 
fold zest  to  their  pleasure. 

Let  the  children's  playroom  be 
within  eyesight  and  earshot  of 
mother,  and  not  off  in  some  unfre- 
quented part  of  the  house,  as  the 
attic.  Probably  the  room  at  times 
will  be  disorderly,  so  as  to  shock 
over-particular  housekeepers  who 
think  more  of  the  looks  of  a  room 
than  of  the  good  resulting  from  the 
temporary  disorder.  The  little  ones 
can  be  taught  neatness  very  soon, 
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and  to  keep  their  sewing  and  their 
carpentry  in  a  limited  space.  We 
sometimes  see  mothers  so  careful  of 
the  household  belongings  that,  the 
liberties  and  pleasures  of  the  children 
seemingly  are  lost  sight  of.  "Don't 
do  that/'  "  Don't  touch  this/'  seem 
written  on  the  very  walls.  Yes, 
we  breathe  it  in  the  atmosphere,  un- 
til "  Don't  be   happy "   is  plainly 


written  on  the  childish  faces.  In- 
stead, we  should  teach  our  children 
to  love  home.  It  is  natural  for  a 
child  to  do  this  ;  but  if  the  home  is 
not  a  cheerful  and  lovable  one,  it  will 
not  cherish  the  love  long.  It  is  in  the 
sunny  atmosphere  of  the  home  nest 
that  the  child  must  learn  cheerful- 
ness, if  it  is  to  be  stamped  indelibly 
on  its  disposition. 


THE  FIRST  MONTH  IN  FRENCH.— HI. 

AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  A  PRACTICAL  METHOD  OF  TEACHING 

YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

BY  LOUIS  HEILPRIN, 

Author  of  the  "  Reformed  Primer  and  First  Reader." 


Lesson  XI. 
Review  Lessons  V.-X. 

La  tete.    Labouche.    Le  nez.  The  head.  The  mouth.    The  nose. 

Les  oreilles.    Les  yeux.    Les  dents.  The  ears.  The  eyes.    The  teeth. 

La  langue     Le  cou.    La  gorge.  The  tongue.    The  neck.    The  throat. 

Le  bras.    La  main.    Le  doigt.  The  arm.  The  hand.    The  finger. 

Le  pied.    La  jambe.    Le  dos.  The  foot.  The  leg.    The  back. 


Lesson  XII. 


Review  Lessons  IX.-XL;  VII., 

1.  Droit.    Gauche.    Le  bras  droit. 

Le  bras  gauche — pied — la  jambe— main. 
La  main  droite — jambe. 

2.  Je  me  suis  coupe  la  main — le  doigt — pied 

— la  jambe — le  bras. 

3.  Je  me  suis  brule  la  main — langue — lebras 

— petit  doigt — la  main  droite — gauche. 

4.  Prenez  garde  de  vous  couper  la  main — 

jambe — le  bras — pied — doigt. 

Prenez  garde  de  vous  bruler  la  main,  etc. 

Prenez  garde  de  tomber — dechirer  votre 
habit — chapeau — robe — livre  —  le  jour- 
nal. 

Prenez  garde  de  gater  mon  fusil. 


,  5;  VI.,  2,  3;  IV,  7;  IIL,  6. 

1.  Right.    Left.    The  right  arm. 

The  left  arm  —  foot  —  leg— hand.  The 
right  hand — leg. 

2.  I  have  cut  my  hand — finger — foot— leg — 

arm. 

3.  I  have  burnt  my  hand — tongue — arm — 

little  finger — right  hand — left. 

4.  Take  care  not  to  cut  your  hand — leg — 

arm— foot — finger. 
Take  care  not  to  burn  your  hand,  etc. 
Take  care  not  to  fall — tear  your  coat — 

hat — dress — book — the  newspaper. 

Take  care  not  to  spoil  my  gun. 
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Lesson  XIII. 

Review  Lessons  X-XIL;  IX.,  4;  VIII. ,  1-3;  VII. ,  0,  3;  V. 


1.  Combien?    Combien  de  viande  ? — lait — 

pain — poisson — d'argent  ? 
Combien  de  livres  ? — plumes — crayons — 
d'enfants — de  garcons—  filles — maisons 
— chambres — fieurs — d'arbres  ? 

2.  Combien   de  crayons  avez-vous? — pou- 

pees  canif  s  — chapeaux — robes— d'ai- 
guilles — de  tableaux— chats — chiens — 
d'oiseaux? 

3.  Combien  de  garcons  avez-vous  vus  ? 
Combien  de  livres  avez-vous  achetes? 
Combien  d'argent  avez-vous  perdu  ?  — 

trouve  ? 

4.  Combien  d'argent  avez-vous  prete  a  mon 

frere  ? 

5.  Requ.    Lu.    Ecrit.  Lettre. 

6.  J'ai  recu  la  lettre — lu— ecrit. 

J'ai  recu  une  lettre  de  ma  mere,  etc. 

Combien  d'argent  avez-vous  recu  ? 
Combien  de  livres  avez-vous  lus? 
Combien  de  lettres  avez-vous  ecrites? 

7.  Non,  Monsieur.    Non,  Madame. 


1.  How  much,  how  many  ?     How  much 

meat  ?— milk — bread — fish — money  ? 
How  many  books?— pens— pencils— chil- 
dren— boys  —  girls  —  houses  —  rooms — 
flowers — trees  ? 

2.  How  many  pencils  have  you  ? — dolls — 

pen-knives — hats —  dresses —  needles — 
pictures — cats — dogs — birds  ? 

3   How  many  boys  did  you  see  ? 

How  many  books  have  you  bought  ? 
How  much  money  have    you  lost  ?  — 
found  ? 

4.  How  much  money  have  you  lent  to  my 

brother? 

5.  Received.    Read.    Written.  Letter. 

6.  I  have  received  the  letter — read — written. 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  my  mother, 

etc. 

How  much  money  have  you  received  ? 
How  many  books  have  you  read  ? 
How  many  letters  have  you  written  ? 

7.  No,  sir.    No,  ma'am. 


Lesson  XIV. 
Review  Lessons  X.-X1IL;  VIII. ,  4,  5. 


1.  Un.  Deux.  Trois.  Quatre.  Cinq.  Six. 

Sept.  Huit.  Neuf.  Dix.  Onze.  Douze. 

2.  Combien  de  freres  avez-vous? — soeurs  ? 
J'ai  trois  freres — quatre  freres. 

J'ai  un  frere  et  deux  sceurs. 
Combien  de  crayons  avez-vous  achetes  ? 
J'ai  achete  cinq  crayons — douze  plumes. 
Combien  d'argent  avez-vous  recu  ?  . 
J'ai  recu  onze  dollars — perdu. 

3.  Combien  de  mes  livres  avez-vouz  lus  ? 
J'en  ai  lu  cinq — six. 

Combien  d'oiseaux  avez-vous  vus  ? 
J'en  ai  vu  dix — neuf — huit — sept. 

4.  Un  sou.    Deux  sous.   Trois — quatre,  etc. 
J'ai  mis  trois  sous  sur  votre  table,  etc. 
J'ai  laisse  dix  sous  dans  le  tiroir — douze. 

5.  Deux  habits.   Huit  fusils.  Sept  aiguilles. 
Six  enfants.    Dix  garcons.    Trois  filles. 

6.  J'e  suis  bien  aise  de  vous  voir. 
J'en  suis  bien  aise. 

J'en  suis  bien  fach£. 


1.  One.    Two.    Three.    Four.    Five.  Six. 

Seven.  Eight.  Nine.  Ten.  Eleven. 
Twelve. 

2.  How  many  brothers  have  you  ? — sisters  ? 
I  have  three  brothers — four  brothers. 

I  have  one  brother  and  two  sisters. 
How  many  pencils  have  you  bought? 
I  have  bought  five  pencils — twelve  pens. 
How  much  money  have  you  received? 
I  have  received  eleven  dollars— lost. 

3.  How  many  of  my  books  have  you  read? 
I  have  read  five  of  them — six. 

How  many  birds  did  you  see  ? 
I  saw  ten — nine — eight — seven. 

4.  One  cent.    Two  cents.  Three — four,  etc. 
I  put  three  cents  on  your  table,  etc. 

I  left  ten  cents  in  the  drawer — twelve. 

5.  Two  coats.    Eight  guns.  Seven  needles. 
Six  children.    Ten  boys.    Three  girls. 

6.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 
I  am  very  glad  of  it. 

I  am  very  sorry  for  it. 
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NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


Baby's  Palanquin. 
To-day  Baby  Mildred  was  so  rest- 
less and  needed  such  constant  care 
that  something  had  to  be  done  im- 
mediately to  give  her  mamma  a 
chance  to  get  the  dinner.  Baby  is 
eleven  months  old,  and  at  just  that 
point  in  her  progress  where  nothing 
pleases  her  so  much  as  standing  on 
her  feet,  unless  it  be  to  creep  into 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  house 
and  pull  everything  away.  So  in 
very  desperation  mamma  took  her 
out  where  papa  was  working  in  the 
back-yard,  and  said  :  "  Where  is  a 
dry-goods  box  to  keep  her  in?" 
"  There  is  one,"  said  papa,  pointing 
to  a  box  with  handles  on  it  ;  11  go  and 
bring  it,  George.  " 

So  the  man  brought  the  box, 
which  is  used  by  two  persons  for 
carrying  various  things  in.  A  strip 
of  board  is  nailed  along  each  side 
and  projects  at  the  ends  a  foot  or 
more.  A  mat  was  put  in  the  bottom 
and  carpeting  fastened  around  the 
sides — a  perfect  little  nest  for  Baby 
to  walk  in,  sit  in,  or  creep  in  ! 

There  she  was  in  the  glorious  sun- 
shine, breathing  the  delightfully  soft 
air,  perfectly  free  to  exercise  to  her 
heart's  content,  perfectly  contended 
by  a  flannel  Hubbard  and  a  soft 
poke  to  shade  her  eyes.  How  happy 
she  was  !  The  children  played  about 
her,  and  she  watched  the  chickens  and 
the  birds  with  wonder  and  delight. 

Mamma  felt  as  if  she  had  found  a 
gold-mine,  and  worked  in  her  kitchen 
with  tenfold  better  results,  knowing 
that  her  baby  was  safe  and  happy. 
She  took  a  peep  through  the  open 


door  now  and  then  at  the  cosy  box 
and  Baby  clinging  to  its  side  and 
using  her  feet  as  fast  as  she  could. 

Now,  the  convenience  of  this  little 
palanquin  is  that  it  can  be  moved 
about  from  place  to  place,  or  into  the 
house  if  need  be.  It  can  be  made  as 
dainty  as  one  fancies,  with  a  nice 
canopy  for  further  protection.  When 
Baby  gets  tired  of  standing,  her 
playthings  can  be  given  her  ;  and  so, 
with  changing  the  position  of  the 
box  that  she  may  have  something 
new  to  look  at,  and  watching  the 
changing  weather,  Baby  can  spend 
much  of  the  time  safely  in  the  open 
air,  and  thus  grow  in  vigor  day  by 
day.  For  a  child  of  this  age  I  con- 
sider this  far  preferable  to  an  airing 
in  a  baby-carriage  or  being  kept  con- 
fined in  a  high  chair  with  a  table  to 
it,  as  so  many  are.  Babies  are  more 
or  less  in  danger  of  accidents  in  car- 
riages and  high  chairs.  I  knew  one 
who  was  thought  to  be  safe  in  an 
expensive  high  chair  with  a  very 
secure  table  to  it,  but  who  twisted 
about  and  drew  its  little  feet  up  into 
the  seat  and  fell  out  on  its  head. 
But  in  this  little  palanquin  there  is 
fun  and  health  and  freedom,  and  no 
danger  of  being  hurt. 

H.  F. 

Wire-Gauze  Cradle. 
Last  summer  my  baby  suffered  in- 
tensely from  the  excessive  heat  and 
seemed  unable  to  sleep  at  night.  In 
the  daytime  I  kept  him  in  a  ham- 
mock out  of  doors,  and  he  was  very 
comfortable;  but  when  night  came 
he  would  sleep  only  a  few  moments 
at  a  time,  and  his  clothing  would  be 
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saturated  with  perspiration.  I  was 
almost  in  despair,  when  my  husband 
had  a  cradle  made  which  relieved  me 
of  all  difficulties. 

A  framework  of  wood  was  made 
and  filled  in  with  fine  wire  netting — 
top,  bottom,  and  sides.  My  crib  is 
not  upon  rockers,  but  it  would  be 
better  if  it  were.  It  acted  like  a 
charm;  during  the  day  I  would  put 
it  under  the  tree,  put  down  the  top, 
and  the  baby  slept  sweetly  and  com- 
fortably without  excessive  heat  and 
unmolested  by  flies  or  mosquitoes. 
When  he  was  awake  I  found  it  amused 
him  exceedingly  to  stay  in  his  little 
wire  cage  and  watch  the  leaves  wav- 
ing to  and  fro  in  the  sunlight.  At 
night  I  would  simply  spread  a  sheet 
on  the  bottom  of  the  cradle,  and  the 


little  fellow  had  an  easy,  yielding 
bed,  without  the  discomfort  of  a 
heated  back.  At  first  I  thought  the 
top  down  would  be  warmer  than  a 
mosquito  bar:  but  I  found  from  ex- 
perience that  it  was  not  so.  At  one 
time  he  was  very  ill  with  dysentery, 
and  then  the  cradle  was  indeed  a 
blessing,  as  he  could  sleep  without 
his  back  becoming  overheated.  A 
friend  told  us  he  believed  his  child's 
life  had  been  saved  by  a  crib  of  this 
kind. 

Two  of  its  recommendations  are 
that  it  is  very  inexpensive  and  that  it 
is  so  light  a  child  can  almost  carry  it. 
I  hope  it  may  prove  as  great  a  bless- 
ing to  some  other  mother  as  it  has 
proved  to  me.  L.  R. 

CJiarleston,  S.  C. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


success  in  Keeping  chii-  Having  a  large 

dren  Well  Through  .      &  ° 

the  Summer  Months  in    family  of  small 
Town.  children,  and 

not  being  in  a  position  last  summer 
to  take  them  to  the  country,  as  my 
habit  had  been,  I  resolved  that,  God 
helping  me,  and  with  the  use  of 
whatever  common  sense  He  had 
given  me,  I  would  keep  my  children 
in  town  all  summer,  and  prove  that 
with  care  this  could  be  done,  when 
necessary,  without  detriment  to  the 
children's  health.  I  am  thankful  to 
say  that  winter  was  reached  without 
a  doctor  having  entered  the  house, 
and  in  fact  without  the  children's 
having  had  an  hour's  illness. 

I  began  my  day  by  getting  the 
children  up  at  a  little  before  seven 
o'clock,  washing  them  thoroughly 
all  over,  but  not  giving  them  a  bath, 


breakfasting  at  a  quarter  before 
eight — this  meal  consisting  of  plain 
boiled  hominy  or  oatmeal  and  milk, 
a  soft-boiled  egg,  and  as  much  bread 
and  butter  and  milk  as  they  wanted. 
After  breakfast  a  certain  duty  was 
attended  to  regularly,  and  then  they 
marched  off  for  a  walk,  continuing 
from  half-past  eight  to  half-past 
nine,  on  a  shady  side  of  the  street, 
and  returning  before  the  heat  of  the 
day  began.  When  they  came  home 
I  generally  took  off  their  little  dress- 
es (even  though  thin)  and  let  them 
play  about  the  nursery  until  time 
for  their  dinner,  which  consisted  of 
either  a  broiled  steak  or  a  piece  of 
roast  beef,  sometimes  a  little  chicken 
for  a  variety — this  part  of  the  dinner 
I  was  very  particular  to  have  cut  up 
in  what  many  mothers  would  con- 
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sider  ridiculously  small  pieces.  Of 
course  they  had  potatoes,  very  thor- 
oughly crushed  with  a  fork,  and  oc- 
casionally raw  or  cooked  tomatoes. 
For  dessert  I  gave  them  a  little  fruit 
when  I  could  get  it  ripe  enough  and 
not  too  ripe;  sometimes  instead  I 
gave  them  a  plain  baked  custard, 
a  junket,  or  some  baked  apples. 

After  dinner  all  under  five  were 
put  to  bed,  dresses  and  little  boots 
being  taken  off  and  the  room  dark- 
ened.   They  were  left  alone,  with  a 
door   open  into  the  next  room,  in 
which  they  knew  either  the  nurse  or 
I  sat.    They  generally  slept  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  two  hours,  getting  up 
refreshed   and  ready  for  play;  at 
half-past  four  they  were  dressed  and 
went  for  a  walk  of  an  hour's  length, 
coming  in  just  in  time  for  their  sup- 
per, which   consisted   of  plenty  of 
milk,  bread  and  butter,  and  some- 
times a  little  stirred  Indian  meal, 
and  occasionally  as  a  great  treat  a 
boiled  egg,  if  they  had  not  had  it  for 
breakfast.     After   tea   came  their 
favorite  twenty  minutes  with  me, 
when  I  read  to  or  played  with  them 
while  nurse  washed  the  tea-things. 
At  half-past  six  I  gave  them  a  tepid 
bath,  in  which  I  let  them  play  a 
little  while  after  the  real  washing 
was  over;  this  bath  I  found  had  al- 
ways a  most  soothing  effect.  When 
I  laid  them  in  bed,  even  the  baby  of 
eighteen  months,  I  simply  darkened 
the  room  and  left  them  alone  as  I 
had    done    in    the   daytime,  they 
knowing  that  either  the  nurse  or  I 
was  in  the  next  room;  in  this  way 
they  never  have  had  the  slightest 
fear  of  the  dark— in  fact,  it  never 
seems  to  have  entered  my  children's 


heads  that  there  is  anything  strange 
or  weird  in  darkness. 

Twice  every  week  through  the 
hottest  weather,  and  once  a  week 
when  it  was  not  quite  so  hot,  I  took 
them  to  Manhattan  Beach  for  an  all- 
day  trip,  keeping  up  my  regular 
rules  for  their  diet  and  nap  just  as 
when  they  were  at  home.  Directly 
after  dinner  I  took  them  to  the 
extreme  western  end  of  the  hotel 
piazza,  where  it  is  perfectly  quiet, 
very  few  persons  even  passing  there; 
with  the  help  of  two  large  chairs 
and  some  shawls  making  a  most 
comfortable  bed,  they  slept,  breath- 
ing that  invigorating  salt  air,  some- 
times for  two  hours.  By  taking  the 
4.15  train  we  arrived  home  only  ten 
minutes  later  than  they  were  every 
other  day  for  their  suppers.  Keep- 
ing strictly  to  these  rules,  my  chil- 
dren remained  well  and  happy,  and 
I  can  say  truly,  Te  Deum  laudamus, 
—A.  M.,  New  York. 

An  Abstemious  1  have  frequently 
Baby.  heard  mothers  com- 
plaining that  their  children,  and  even 
babies,  were  sick  from  eating  too 
much  fruit  or  vegetables,  of  which 
they  are  so  fond.  I  have  always 
been  of  the  opinion  that  babies  and 
children  can  easily  be  taught  to  eat 
only  the  food  suitable  for  them,  and 
only  enough  of  it  to  satisfy  their 
hunger,  and  no  more.  My  first  two 
babies  never  took  by  themselves  any- 
thing eatable,  and  up  to  three  years 
never  asked  for  anything  else  but 
what  they  used  to  get  at  regular 
meals,  though  they  always  ate  at  the 
big  table  and  saw  many  different 
edible  things.      When   about  two 
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years  old,  they  liked  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  berries  with  sugar,  raw  and 
boiled  tomatoes,  etc.,  and  never  re- 
fused to  try  anything  new  that  I 
thought  was  good  for  them.  Xowmy 
oldest  girl  is  six  years  old,  and  the  se- 
cond girl  four,  yet  as  to  food  they  are 
in  no  way  different  from  what  they 
used  to  be,  except,  perhaps,  that  they 
ask  more  for  what  they  like. 

My  third  baby,  a  boy  two-and-a 
half  years  old,  is  so  very  different 


from  them  and  from  all  other  babies 
I  know  that  I  think  it  is  worth  men- 
tioning. He  firmly  insists  upon  stay- 
ing on  the  same  diet  he  has  had 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  absolutely 
refuses  to  try  anything  new.  He 
eats  only  bread,  crackers,  milk,  eggs, 
gruel,  plain  meat,  pure  bouillon, 
and  bread-pudding.  Through  the 
summer  he  persists  in  refusing  to 
eat  all  kinds  of  berries,  however 
tempting  they  seem  to  be  for  my  lit 


MELLIN'S 
FOOD 

Vf  K.  J.  F.  PARRISH  of 
Paris,  Illinois,  the 
father  of  this  beautiful 
little  girl,  writes  :  "I  send 
you  a  photograph  of  ovir 
little  daughter,  Jane 
Parrish;  she  is  twenty- 
six  months  old  and  has 
been  raised  entirely 
upon  Mellin's  Food.  She 
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and  is  in  perfect  health." 
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free  of  charge  a  sample 
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tie  girls;  he  does  not  want  to  touch 
watermelon,  tomatoes  (from  our  own 
garden),  and  other  vegetables.  He 
does  not  care  for  peaches  or  pears, 
but  seems  to  like  apples  and  bananas. 
When  I  ask  him  to  try  something 
new  for  him — for  instance,  mashed 
potatoes,  a  peach,  etc.— he  always 
tells  me,  ''You  eat  it,"  and  if  I  per- 
sist he  laughs  and  turns  his  face 


away.  When  his  sisters  enjoy  some 
good  things,  he  firmly  refuses  even 
to  try  them.  In  other  respects  he  is 
like  his  oldest  sister,  and  is  healthy 
and  lively.  My  little  boy  upsets  the 
theory  of  imitation  and  blankly  con- 
tradicts the  classical  maxim  that 
"  human  nature  is  eager  for  new 
things "  {aiiima  hominum  avida  est 
novitatum). — N.  N. 


It  is  a  Vital  Tact— 
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that  any  starchy  food  is  admissible. 
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WEANING,   AND  THE  DIET  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER 

THREE  YEARS. 


The  object  of  this  article  is  to  give 
advice  in  regard  to  the  proper  time 
for  weaning  and  how  it  can  best  be 
accomplished,  and  to  discuss  the 
diet  of  children  between  one  and 
three  years  of  age.  After  three 
years,  and  earlier  frequently,  a  child 
ceases  to  be  an  infant,  and  its  diet 
maybe  managed  upon  somewhat  the 
same  general  plan  as  should  govern 
rules  of  diet  for  older  people.  Up  to 
this  period,  however,  the  child  has 
been  passing  through  the  processes 
of  teething,  and  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  time,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  unfit 
to  take  solid  food. 

The  Best  Age  for  Weaning. 
Owing  to  the  improvement  of  our 
understanding  of  diet  of  late  years, 
we  may  in  many  instances  with  ad- 
vantage advise  that  a  child  be  weaned 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  would 
formerly  have  been  proper.  Ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  Nature, 
the  weaning  process  does  not  take 
place  until  the  young  animal  is  able 
to  live  upon  exactly  the  same  food  as 
its  parents;  and  this  is  what  still 
takes  place  among  animals  and  sav- 
ages.   When  a  young  animal  or  a 


young  savage  is  born,  if  the  mother 
should  die  the  offspring  also  must 
perish,  if  it  be  not  fed  upon  the  milk 
of  some  milk  giving  domestic  ani- 
mal or  nursed  by  some  other  female 
of  the  tribe,  for  it  is  impossible  for 
the  new-born  being  to  subsist  upon 
solid  food.    There  has  grown  up  a 
custom  of  feeding  infants  upon  an 
intermediate  diet  of  milk  and  vari- 
ous milk  foods  for  a  time  before  they 
are  allowed  to  partake  of  all  the  va- 
rious articles  of  diet  of  older  people. 
That  this  custom  is  a  good  one  does 
not  admit  of  doubt.    Among  sav- 
ages in  every  instance,  and  for  those 
who  are  so  poor  that  they  are  unable 
to  procure  proper  food  for  their 
young  infants,  or  so  ignorant  that 
they  cannot  be  trusted  to  manage 
their  diet  properly,  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  the  infants 
should  be  nursed  to  as  late  a  period 
as  possible,   for  directly  they  are 
weaned  they  will  have  to  live  upon 
the  same  food  as  the  parents,  there 
being  no  period  when  they  are  fed 
upon  the  intermediate  diet  of  milk 
foods. 

The  proper  period,  therefore,  for 
weaning  will  vary  according  to  cir- 
cumstances.   The  very  poor  should 
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be  advised  to  nurse  their  infants  as 
long  as  they  can,  so  that  they  may  be 
as  fully  developed  as  possible  before 
their  liquid  food  is  taken  from  them. 
For  people,  however,  in  good  cir- 
cumstances it  is  best  that  they 
should  wean  their  infants  at  about 
one  year  of  age.  This  latter  period 
must  not  be  fixed  as  an  absolute  one, 
for  often  it  will  be  expedient,  owing 
to  varying  circumstances,  that  wean- 
ing should  take  place  a  little  later,  or 
souietimes  even  earlier,  though  not 
often  earlier,  and  certainly  not  unless 
there  is  some  abundantly  sufficient 
reason.  If  the  summer  comes  on 
just  as  the  child  is  one  year  of  age,  it 
will  usually  be  best  to  put  off  the 
weaning  for  two  or  three  months  un- 
til the  very  hot  weather  is  over; 
though  sometimes,  owing  perhaps  to 
the  condition  of  the  mother,  an  in- 
fant may,  with  perfect  propriety  and 
safety,  be  weaned  at  eleven  or  even 
ten  months  of  age.  If  a  child  is 
thus  to  be  weaned  at  twelve  months 
or  less,  it  must  be  understood  that  it 
can  only  be  done  with  safety  under 
the  advice  of  some  one  who  under- 
stands the  management  of  the  artifi- 
cial diet  of  young  children,  and  that 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  because 
the  infant  no  longer  nurses  it  can 
partake  of  any  considerably  varied 
diet. 

Early  Preparation,  or  Partial  Weaning. 

It  is  a  good  plan  and  to  the  ad- 
vantage both  of  mother  and  child-— 
and  their  interests  alone  are  at  stake 
—that  the  child  should  be  artificially 
fed  once  or  twice  a  day  from  the 
time  it  is  about  six  weeks  old.  This 
should  be  done  whether  the  mother 
has  an  abundant  or  an  insufficient 


supply  of  milk,  and  tor  the  reasons 
that  it  is  good  for  the  stomach  of  the 
infant  to  have  learned  to  digest  other 
nourishment  besides  the  easily-di- 
gested milk  of  its  mother,  and  be- 
cause it  is  good  for  the  health  of  the 
mother,  as  it  gives  her  the  opportu- 
nity to  get  away  from  her  nursery 
cares  for  a  longer  period  than  three 
hours  at  a  time;  and  by  keeping  her 
in  good  health,  obviously  her  supply 
of  milk  is  likely  to  be  both  more 
abundant  and  better  in  quality.  It 
must  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed 
that  this  artificial  feeding  will  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  infant's  en- 
joyment of  its  mother's  milk  or  lessen 
the  supply. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  to  the 
infant  are  sufficiently  plain;  for  if 
the  artificial  food  does  not  disagree 
with  it,  then  no  possible  harm  can 
be  done,  and  it  renders  the  process 
of  weaning  much  easier  if  the  infant 
has,  from  an  early  period,  been  ac- 
customed to  take  other  food  besides 
the  milk  of  the  mother;  and,  again, 
if  the  mother  falls  sick,  or  any  un- 
avoidable separation  of  mother  and 
child  takes  place,  it  is  much  easier 
and  safer  to  give  more  of  the  artifi- 
cial food  to  which  the  infant  has 
been  accustomed  than  it  would  be  to 
experiment  in  giving  artificial  food 
to  a  child  that  had  previously  only 
nursed.  That  such  a  plan  cannot  in- 
jure the  mother  no  one  will  deny. 

Now,  the  mistake  commonly  made 
by  mothers  is  that  when  they  hear 
of  such  a  plan  as  has  been  suggested, 
at  once  they  say  to  themselves, 
"  There  is  such  and  such  a  child, 
and  such  and  such  another — never 
had  anything  but  his  mother's  milk 
until  he  was  eighteen  months  old 
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and  has  never  had  an  hour's  sick- 
ness/* forgetting"  that  no  single  in- 
stance can  prove  or  disprove  the  ad- 
vantages of  any  given  plan.  My 
advice,  then,  is  that  children,  except 
they  be  those  of  the  very  poor  or  ig- 
norant, should  be  fed  from  the  time 
they  are  six  weeks  of  age,  beginning 
once  a  day,  and  after  they  are  six  or 
eight  months  old  be  fed  twice  a  day, 
and  that  they  should  be  weaned  at 
one  year. 

Diet  after  Weaning. 
The  management  of  the  diet  of 
children  from  one  to  three  years  of 
age  is  a  matter  the  importance  of 
which  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  if  chil- 
dren are  weaned  at  one  year  of  age  or 
thereabouts,  as  is  much  more  com- 
monly done  now  than  formerly.  The 
secret  of  success  in  this  matter  is  to 
make  the  diet  an  exceedingly  simple 
one.  Though  it  is  often  necessary 
to  vary  the  diet  of  young  children, 
yet  it  is  likely  that  mothers  more 
frequently  err  in  giving  too  great  a 
variety  of  food  to  such  young  chil- 
dren than  in  confining  them  to  too 
simple  food.  By  the  time  chil- 
dren are  a  year  old  they  can  gener- 
ally take  undiluted  cow's  milk,  and 
if  they  are  weaned  at  this  period 
milk  should  constitute  much  the 
largest  part  of  their  diet.  Of  course 
it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  little 
bread  or  a  biscuit;  and  many  chil- 
dren will  eat  milk-toast,  soft-boiled 
egg,  or  bread  and  gravy,  or  a  little 
soup.  Potato,  or  rice  with  butter, 
may  also  with  advantage  be  given, 
but  beyond  these  and  similar  simple 
articles  of  diet  it  is  not  well  to  go. 
This  range  of  diet  may  seem  to  many 


very  wide,  but  of  course  only  one,  or 
at  most  two,  of  the  articles  suggested 
should  be  given  at  any  one  time. 

Many  infants  show  not  only  no 
desire,  but  even  a  positive  dislike, 
for  all  sorts  of  flesh-food  until  they 
are  two  or  more  years  of  age,  but 
will  drink  milk,  taking  between  one 
and  two  quarts  daily,  and  continuing 
fat  and  growing  from  day  to  day. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  a 
cause  for  congratulation  to  the 
mother,  and  not  of  distress,  for  often 
they  are  very  healthy  children  who 
show  no  desire  for  meat  until  after 
the  teething  process  has  been  com- 
pleted. Soon  it  becomes  time,  at 
any  period  between  nine  and  eight- 
een months,  to  give  some  finely-cut 
meat — a  chop,  or  piece  of  steak 
or  roast  beef  or  chicken.  Fruit 
suits  many  children  after  eighteen 
months,  or,  better  still,  after  they 
are  two  years  old,  but  care  should 
always  be  taken  that  it  is  ripe  and 
that  they  are  not  given  it  in  very 
large  quantities.  From  these  sim- 
pler articles  of  diet  no  departure 
should  be  made  until  a  child  is  about 
three  years  of  age,  and  it  is  in  the 
giving  of  only  very  simple  food  that 
lies  the  secret  of  success  in  bringing 
up  children.  Until  a  child  is  three 
years  of  age  his  evening  meal  in  par- 
ticular should  be  of  the  plainest  de- 
scription: the  best  results  will  be 
had  if  nothing  is  given  at  night  but 
bread  and  butter  and  milk.  Break- 
fast, too,  should  be  a  plain  meal, 
consisting  of  milk  and  bread  and 
butter  alone,  until  an  infant  is  twelve 
or  fourteen  months  old,  and  then  a 
soft-boiled  egg  or  a  chop  may  be 
added.  At  the  mid-day  meal  should 
be  given  the  meat  and  vegetables. 
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Recapitulation. 

The  principal  things  that  it  has 
been  desired  to  emphasize  in  this 
article  are: 

The  necessity  for  giving  only 
the  simplest  kinds  of  food  to  very 
young  children;  the  fact  that  it  is 
rather  a  good  thing  than  the  con- 
trary if  children  take  only  milk  and 


milk  foods  until  they  are  about  two 
years  old,  or  until  the  teething  pro- 
cess has  been  completed;  the  pro- 
priety of  children  in  the  better 
classes  of  life  being  weaned  at  about 
one  year  of  age;  and  the  advisability 
of  artificially  feeding  all  infants 
once  or  twice  a  day  after  they  are 
six  weeks  old. 


mm 


INDIGESTION. 


Of  all  the  ailments  of  children 
none  are  more  common  than  those 
of  the  digestive  organs,  especially  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  which  com- 
prises the  mouth  and  teeth,  the  oeso- 
phagus or  gullet  (that  part  of  the 
canal  leading  from  the  mouth  to  the 
stomach),  the  stomach  itself,  and  the 
large  and  small  intestine.  This  ali- 
mentary canal  is  long,  enlarged  at 
the  mouth  and  stomach,  and  is  quite 
tortuous  in  the  abdominal  or  intesti- 
nal portion.  In  the  young  child  its 
lining,  especially  from  the  stomach 
downward,  is  velvety,  and  abundant- 
ly supplied  with  nerves. 

The  stomach  of  the  baby  is  more 
perpendicular  during  and  after  di- 
gestion than  in  the  adult,  and  holds 
but  a  small  quantity  of  food  at  any 
one  time.  Hence  overfeeding,  rapid 
feeding,  or  the  jolting  of  a  baby 
during  or  soon  after  a  meal  generally 
excites  the  act  of  vomiting.  Though 
vomiting  in  babies  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  safeguard  against  repletion,  still 
repeated  vomitings  are  not  safe,  and 


may  convert  a  disordered  condition 
of  the  stomach  into  a  diseased  condi- 
tion. Chronic  dyspepsia  of  infants 
and  young  children  leads  to  pitiable 
and  painful  results. 

The  small  intestine  of  older  chil- 
dren and  of  adults  has  protruding 
from  its  lining  membrane  shelf-like 
projections  which  serve  to  retard  the 
onward  passage  of  partially  digested 
food,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
materially  assist  in  its  further  diges- 
tion by  pouring  out  through  their 
substance  certain  fluids,  which  soften 
and  convert  into  a  creamy  mass  this 
food  which  is  to  become  blood.  In 
the  infant  these  projections  either  do 
not  exist  or  are  rudimentary,  and  to 
all  intents  the  small  intestine  is  an 
elastic  cylinder  with  a  smooth,  vel- 
vety inner  surface.  This  arrange- 
ment of  the  intestine  means  that  the 
food  of  the  baby  should  be  fluid  and 
bland,  something  that  can  be  readily 
digested  or  converted  into  blood  ma- 
terial without  irritating  the  delicate 
tube  through  which  it  passes.  When 
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food  has  been  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  that  portion  not  absorbed 
by  the  stomach  soon  passes  into  the 
small  intestine,  where  it  is  hurried 
along,  certain  portions  being  absorb- 
ed by  the  intestine,  while  the  rest 
goes  as  refuse  into  the  large  intes- 
tine, to  be  cast  out  in  the  movements 
of  the  bowels  together  with  products 
of  decay  and  death  of  various  por- 
tions of  the  body.  The  small  size  of 
the  stomach,  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
baby  and  the  correspondingly  in- 
creased demand  for  frequent  supplies 
of  food,  in  addition  to  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  and  smoothness  of  the 
intestinal  lining,  all  combine  to  pro- 
duce in  most  healthy  babies  from 
two  to  three  movements  in  each 
twenty-four  hours.  The  material  in 
these  movements  is  of  a  light  mus- 
tard-like color,  and  of  about  the  con- 
sistency of  prepared  mustard,  and 
free  from  blood  or  lumps.  When 
the  child  has  cut  several  teeth,  and 
begins  to  eat  a  little  of  other  things 
besides  fluid  food,  the  movements 
are  more  formed  and  less  in  number 
than  before. 

If  the  food  of  the  baby  is  not  of  the 
right  consistency,  it  either  induces 
too  frequent  movements — i.e.,  a  diar- 
rhoea— or  it  clogs  some  one  or  more 
portions  of  the  delicate  intestine;  but 
a  small  part  is  digested,  while  the 
remainder  irritates  the  velvet-like 
lining,  causing  colicky  pains,  and  un- 
dergoes decomposition,  thus  emitting 
putrefactive  gases,  which  cause  dis- 
comfort, acid  vomiting  and  stools. 
As  a  further  result  of  such  food  the 
digestive  secretions  become  disor- 
dered, the  lining  thickened  and  ill- 
prepared  to  absorb  through  itself 
what  is  to  become  blood.   There  en- 


sues a  condition  in  which  even  suit- 
able food  is  not  relished  or  readily 
absorbed.  In  young  children  who 
have  been  persistently  fed  on  thick 
food  a  condition  is  set  up  which  is 
well  adapted  to  the  development  of 
intestinal  worms,  which  thrive  in  the 
pasty  contents  of  the  intestines.  For- 
tunate is  it  for  the  baby  if  only  dis- 
comfort or  colicky  pain,  flatulency, 
vomiting,  or  constipation  exist.  Fre- 
quently, under  injudicious  manage- 
ment, the  inability  to  digest  well — 
i.e.,  indigestion,  dyspepsia — ends  in 
a  sharp  diarrhoea,  a  painful  dysen- 
tery, or  a  falling  or  "prolapse"  of 
the  rectum  or  lower  bowel,  and,  if 
the  child's  nervous  system  deterio- 
rates under  extreme  summer  heat 
and  the  inability  to  sleep,  it  may  re- 
sult in  an  attack  of  cholera  infantum, 
the  cholera  of  infants. 

In  health,  suitable  food,  if  taken 
in  moderate  quantity,  produces  nQ 
discomfort,  pain,  vomiting,  diarrhoea, 
or  disarrangement  of  parts.  Such 
food  is  taken  care  of  in  the  body 
readily  and  comfortably.  When, 
however,  the  alimentary  canal  has 
become  irritable,  the  introduction  of 
even  suitable  food  into  the  stomach 
not  infrequently  produces  a  prompt 
movement  of  the  bowels,  so  that  the 
persons  in  charge  say  ' '  the  food 
passes  right  through  the  child  every 
time  he  takes  any." 

While  it  is  true  that  the  majority 
of  cases  of  dyspepsia  in  children  re- 
sult from  the  injudicious  feeding  of 
more  or  less  healthy  ones,  still  there 
are  cases  of  "  congenital  dyspepsia," 
where  from  birth  there  is  insufficient 
digestive  power.  Such  cases  tax  to 
the  uttermost  the  skill  of  even  the 
best  physicians  and  need  only  to  be 
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alluded  to  here.  In  fact,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  severer  forms  of  ordi- 
nary indigestion  requires  patience, 
tact,  and  considerable  dietetic  know- 
ledge. The  mother  or  nurse  who 
has  not  these  qualifications  will  fre- 
quently find  herself  at  her  wits'  end. 
The  more  we  see  of  the  raising  of 
children  the  more  do  we  honor  an 
efficient  mother's  care  of  them.  In- 
efficient mothers  seldom  succeed  in 
rearing  a  number  of  healthy  chil- 
dren, and  in  no  two  things  do  they 
err  so  much  as  in  the  giving  of  food 
and  medicines.  Dyspeptic  children 
are  common  with  them. 

And  is  indigestion  so  very  common 
to  children?  Most  certainly,  and  in 
the  majority  of  disorders  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  it  is  the  starting- 
point.  Would  that  it  were  true  that 
most  children  had  i 'the  digestion," 
as  a  poor  woman  told  me  recently 
her  baby  had.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  indigestion  and  the  dis- 
orders which  follow  in  its  train  are 
so  common,  when  one  knows  that 
many  babies  "  take  a  bite  from  the 
table,"  in  fact,  something  of  what- 
ever the  mother  or  nurse  eats;  that 
more  or  less  solid  food  which  requires 
chewing  is  given  before  the  baby  has 
sufficient  teeth  to  chew;  that  any- 
thing the  baby  wants  is  given  to  it 
to  quiet  it;  that,  to  avoid  inconve- 
nience, mothers  will  resort  to  arti- 
ficial feeding  instead  of  nursing; 
that  sour  milk  is  not  infrequently 
most  complacently  administered 
through  long-  rubber  tubes — which 
some  one  has  not  inaptly  called 
"  snake"  tubes,  for  they  are  not 
readily  (nor  usually)  cleaned,  and  so 
become  poisonous  to  the  baby. 
These  things,  and  more,  are  done. 


In  fact,  the  amount  of  experimenta- 
tion the  average  baby  has  to  submit 
to  from  its  caretakers  is  astonishing. 
And  then,  when  the  mischief  is  done, 
and  colic,  sprue,  vomiting,  flatu- 
lency, diarrhoea,  or  extreme  prostra- 
tion is  induced,  a  rush  is  made  for 
some  medicine,  for  some  cure-all; 
but  still  the  injudicious  feeding  goes 
on — beef  tea,  fruit,  rich  cake,  ice- 
water,  and  even  peanuts,  if  the  child 
sees  them  and  cries  for  them.  No- 
where is  it  more  true  that  "  an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  more  than  a 
pound  of  cure  "  than  in  connection 
with  the  digestive  ailments  of  child- 
hood. Let  every  mother  learn  from 
reliable  sources  how  to  bring  up 
children,  and  digestive  ailments  will 
be  comparatively  rare.  What  shall 
be  done  when  the  evils  are  present? 

Treatment, 
i.  Of  Vomiting. — Stop  all  food  for 
several  hours,  and,  if  vomiting  is 
persistent,  give  as  little  as  possi- 
ble for  twenty-four  hours.  Relieve 
thirst  by  cool  water,  a  very  little  at 
a  time,  even  but  a  spoonful  or  two. 
When  this  is  retained,  in  a  half-hour 
or  hour  try  some  more.  Gradually 
and  carefully  substitute  a  little 
larger  quantity  of  cold,  weak  tea, 
without  milk,  but  with  a  little  sugar 
in  it,  and  with  older  children  the 
juice  of  a  slice  of  lemon  in  the  tea. 
Barley-water  or  weak  broth  can  be 
used.  The  return  to  milk  must  be  a 
cautious  one,  but  effected,  where 
possible,  when  it  does  not  excite 
pain,  vomiting,  or  diarrhoea.  A  few 
drops  of  good  meat  juice  is  an  excel- 
lent stimulant  food.  Medicinally, 
little  is  needed  other  than  from  five  to 
ten  drops  of  good  whiskey,  or,  per- 
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haps  still  better,  two  to  five  drops  of 
aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  in  a  tea- 
spoonful  or  two  of  cool  water  every  fif- 
teen, thirty,  or  sixty  minutes  if  there 
is  much  prostration,  and  for  the  vom- 
iting one  drop  of  wine  of  ipecac  in 
water  every  hour,  or  one  teaspoonful 
every  hour  of  a  mixture  of  water, 
glycerin,  and  creosote — viz. : 

Creosote,  2  drops; 

Glycerin,  2  teaspoonfuls; 

Water,  small  tumblerful. 
2.  Of  Colic. — Don't  resort  to  an 
opiate,  paregoric,  soothing  syrup, 
"  cordial, "  or  anything  containing 
opium,  which,  though  temporarily 
relieving  the  pain,  binds  the  bowels. 
Make  the  feet  warm  by  hot  cloths, 
by  bags  or  bottles  of  hot  water,  or 
by  holding  them  near  the  fire.  Ap- 
ply warmth  to  the  abdomen  by  gen- 
tle rubbing  with  the  essence — i.e. 
the  tincture — of  ginger,  by  hot  spice- 
bags,  by  a  small,  light  plate  or  tin 
heated  in  the  oven  and  wrapped  in 
flannel.  Sometimes  a  sitz-bath  in 
water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  is  of 
value.  Internally  may  be  given, 
every  fifteen  or  thirty  minutes,  if 
necessary  (all  medicines  are  to  be 
discontinued  in  every  ailment  as 
soon  as  can  be),  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  one  of  the  follow- 
ing mixtures,  in  as  hot  water  as  can 
be  borne: 

No.  1. — Strong  catnip  tea,  2  tablespoon- 
fuls; 

Tincture  of  asafcetida,  10  drops; 
Sugar-syrup,  2  tablespoonfuls; 
Tincture  of  ginger,  10  drops. 
No.  2. — Aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  15 
drops; 

Essence  of  peppermint,  10  drops; 
Glycerin,  1  dessertspoonful; 
Anise-seed  water,  2  tablespoonfuls. 


Sometimes  draughts  of  hot  catnip 
tea  alone  will  answer. 

During  an  attack  of  colic  food 
should  be  withheld,  though  the  child 
in  its  uneasiness  may  eagerly  seize 
the  breast,  bottle,  or  any  food  that 
it  can  reach.  Weakly  children  are 
more  subject  to  colic  than  strong 
ones,  hence  they  need  to  be  kept 
warmer  and  to  have  more  attention 
paid  to  their  food  during  and  be- 
tween attacks. 

If  in  a  case  of  colic  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  undigested 
food  in  the  stomach,  one-quarter  to 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  syrup  of  ipe- 
cac may  be  given  in  a  wineglassful 
of  warm  water  every  ten  minutes 
till  vomiting  is  produced.  If  colic 
comes  on  two  or  more  hours  after  a 
meal,  when  the  undigested  food  is  in 
the  intestine,  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  castor-oil  to  act  on  the  bowels 
may  be  given  in  some  thin  gum- 
arabic  mucilage  in  which  there  are 
five  to  ten  drops  of  essence  of  cinna- 
mon, or  it  may  be  given  in  some 
warm  milk  in  which  some  sticks  of 
cinnamon  have  been  boiled.  Or  an 
enema  of  from  half  a  pint  to  one  pint 
of  warm  water  and  castile  soap,  or, 
better  still,  of  hop  tea,  may  be  care- 
fully given,  using  by  preference  a 
bulb  syringe,  or  one  that  has  a  con- 
tinuous flow,  like  the  " fountain" 
syringe. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  colic 
sometimes  originates  from  cold  and 
other  causes  than  undigested  food. 
In  such  cases  laxatives  and  emetics 
are  not  needed.  Sometimes  colic  is 
so  persistent  that  a  physician  must 
be  consulted. 
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THE  NURS1 

The  appalling  mortality  among  in- 
fants at  all  times,  but  especially  dur- 
ing the  "  heated  term/'  is  a  subject 
demanding  the  earnest  attention  of 
all  thinking  people.  One  child  in 
five  dies  during  the  first  year  of  life 
— that  is,  during  the  period  of  lacta- 
tion— this  number  being  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  that  occurring  dur- 
ing any  subsequent  year.  A  large 
proportion  of  this  mortality  is  due  to 
diseases  of  the  digestive  organs, 
caused  by  errors  in  the  diet  of  the 
infant;  hence  we  see  the  importance 
of  every  mother  being  made  fami- 
liar with  the  conditions  of  a  success- 
ful performance  of  lactation,  and  the 
consequent  supply  to  the  infant  of  a 
healthy  and  abundant  milk,  upon 
which  supply  a  large  percentage  of 
its  chances  of  life  depends.  We 
will  consider  the  subject  entirely 
with  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the 
child,  and  shall  touch  upon  disorders 
of  the  mother  only  in  so  far  as  they 
bear  upon  this  point. 

Lactation  should  ordinarily  begin 
about  twelve  hours  after  birth,  the 
milk  obtained  at  this  time  being 
small  in  quantity  but  important,  act- 
ing as  a  natural  purgative  and  clear- 
ing out  the  bowels. 

Until  the  flow  of  milk  is  fully  es- 
tablished frequent  applications  to  the 
breast  are  not  necessary,  and  "  teas," 
sugar  and  water,  etc.,  are  positively 
harmful.  What  the  infant  chiefly 
needs  is  sleep.  During  the  next  six 
weeks,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  its 
stomach,  applications  to  the  breast 
should  be  frequent,  as  often  as  twelve 
times  in  twenty-four  hours.  After 


IG  MOTHER. 

this  the  number  may  be  gradually 
diminished,  until  at  the  sixth  month 
five  to  six  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  will  suffice.  There  should  be 
an  intermission  of  four  to  six  hours 
at  night,  in  order  to  give  the  mother 
that  amount  of  rest  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  her  health 
and  consequently  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  her  milk.  The  infant  will 
usually  object  to  this  arrangement 
and  cry  a  good  deal  at  first;  but  it 
does  not  suffer  for  the  want  of  milk, 
and  will  soon  get  accustomed  to  it. 

Though  regularity  is  of  great  im- 
portance, yet  if  at  any  time  the  child 
sleep  beyond  the  usual  hour  for 
nursing  it  should  not  be  aroused  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  also  to  be  dis- 
tinctly remembered  that  the  breast 
is  not  to  be  used  as  a  quieting  agent; 
only  harm  can  result  from  such  a 
practice.  Neither  should  the  infant 
be  suddenly  taken  from  the  breast, 
but  allowed  to  continue  nursing  un- 
til it  voluntarily  ceases.  The  breasts 
ought  to  be  used  alternately,  so  that 
the  supply  of  milk  may  be  main- 
tained in  each. 

Among  important  influences  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  the  milk,  and 
consequently  the  health  of  the  in- 
fant, are: 

i.  Diet  of  the  mother.  This  may 
consist  of  any  of  the  simple  and  nu- 
tritious foods,  and  it  is  well  for  her 
not  to  deviate  too  much  from  her 
ordinary  diet.  Milk  and  oatmeal 
may  be  partaken  of  freely,  and  are 
among  the  best  agents  to  promote 
the  production  of  milk;  the  immode- 
rate use  of  condiments,  especially 
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pepper,  mustard,  and  vinegar,  is  to 
be  avoided.  Malt  liquors,  such  as 
beer,  ale,  etc.,  are  often  recom- 
mended to  the  nursing  woman,  and 
if  she  has  been  accustomed  to  them 
they  may  be  continued  in  modera- 
tion; otherwise  they  had  better  be 
avoided  altogether,  at  least  until  the 
latter  months  of  lactation. 

2.  Medicines.  A  number  of  these, 
notably  the  cathartics,  act  upon  the. 
child  through  the  medium  of  the 
milk;  this  fact  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind,  especially  when  the 
mother  takes  a  narcotic  such  as  opi- 
um. 

3.  The  emotions.  Few  mothers 
realize  what  a  powerful  influence 
anger,  grief,  irritability  of  temper, 
or  excitement  of  any  kind  exerts 
upon  the  character  of  the  milk. 
Children  nursing  immediately  after 
a  fit  of  anger  in  the  mother  are  often 
attacked  with  pain,  colic,  and  vom- 
iting, and  sometimes  with  convul- 

SUMMER 

I  often  think  the  last  days  of  sum- 
mer are  the  hardest  for  a  child.  The 
novelty  of  the  season  has  worn  off. 
The  children  have  tried  everything. 
Each  thing  was  charming  in  its  day, 
but  now  the  sand-heap  wearies  and 
the  flowers  are  no  longer  novelties. 
We  must  find  means  to  renew  their 
enthusiasm  and  delight  in  the  things 
around  them.  In  that  way  we  can 
rest  and  refresh  them,  and  they  will 
say,  like  my  little  boy,  "  Mamma, 
when  I  am  happy  I  feel  as  if  little 
springs  in  me  were  leaping  and 
springing,  and  I  am  never  tired. " 

Here  is  a  plan  that  some  children 


sions;  examinations  of  the  milk  at 
these  times  have  shown  it  to  be  per- 
fectly colorless  and  watery.  Nothing 
is  more  conducive  to  successful 
nursing  than  an  equable  temper. 

4.  Menstrual  disorders.  The  child 
sometimes  suffers  from  colicky  pains 
and  slight  vomiting  when  the  mother 
is  (i  unwell,"  but  this  is  usually  un- 
important, and  in  a  few  days  the 
period  is  past  and  the  infant  flour- 
ishes as  before. 

Daily  exercise  in  the  open  air 
should  be  taken,  and  the  bowels 
kept  in  a  regular  state. 

We  have  here  presupposed  a 
healthy  mother;  but  if  she  be  suffer- 
ing from  any  chronic  wasting  dis- 
ease it  is  best  to  employ  a  wet-nurse, 
and  the  same  considerations  which 
we  have  indicated  for  the  mother 
will  guide  us  in  the  management  of 
the  nurse.  Fevers,  if  they  be  not 
contagious,  and  acute  diseases,  do 
not  ordinarily  preclude  nursing. 

PASTIMES. 

have  tried  successfully  for  two  years, 
and  I  am  sure  that,  far  from  beiug 
only  a  summer  pleasure,  it  has  been 
the  source  of  great  enjoyment  on 
many  a  winter  day. 

The  Aquarium. 

This  sounds  formidable;  but  it  is 
far  from  being  so.  Of  course,  in  pre- 
paring it  the  child  needs  assistance 
from  older  brother  or  sister,  father  or 
mother.  But  what  wiser  way  to 
spend  our  time  than  in  preparing  an 
amusement  that  will  save  us  much 
time  and  trouble  in  the  weeks  to 
come,  furnishing  our  children  with 
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both  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion ? 

Now  for  its  preparation.  It  is 
well  to  begin  in  September,  for  our 
animals  and  plants  must  be  accli- 
mated before  they  are  shut  up  for 
the  winter  in  our  houses.  Procure, 
if  you  can,  a  glass  aquarium.  If 
you  cannot,  a  small  tub  will  do. 
We  kept  fish,  crayfish,  and  water 
plants  in  the  baby's  old  bath  tub  all 
one  winter,  and  they  lived  and 
thrived.  Any  child  will  delight  in 
getting  pretty  stones  and  shells  and 
sand  for  the  foundation  of  our  pond. 
Use  pond  or  brook  water,  if  you  can, 
for  it  contains  many  small  animals — 
food  for  our  fishes.  You  will  have 
to  renew  it  from  time  to  time  during 
the  winter  with  common  water,  but 
that  does  no  harm.  Our  walks  with 
the  children  for  collecting  the  vari- 
ous water  creatures — tiny  fish,  cray- 
fish, newts,  water  plants,  etc. — are 
sure  to  be  charming.  All  their 
senses  will  be  on  the  alert  to  discover 
what  they  seek,  and  they  will  get 
many  times  the  pleasure  an  ordinary 
walk  can  give.  When  our  aquarium 
is  peopled  every  member  of  the 
family,  baby  and  all,  can  get  much 
entertainment  from  it. 
.  We  fed  our  fishes  from  time  to 
time  with  shreds  of  raw  meat,  and 
soon  they  rose  to  the  surface  at  our 
approach,  eager  for  a  meal.  We  had 
no  fountain,  but  a  tin  pail  with  a  pin- 
hole in  the  side  supplied  its  place. 
This  we  hung  over  the  aquarium, 
and  its  tiny  stream  of  water  and  air- 
bubbles  served  as  a  water-cure  for 
many  sick  fishes.  In  the  spring  we 
put  all  our  little  creatures  back  into 
their  homes,  and  were  ready  for  a 
fresh  start  in  the  fall. 


Treasure  Boxes  and.  Museums. 

When  we  walk  with  our  children 
in  the  country  roads  or  on  the  sea- 
shore, the  walk  is  often  changed 
from  a  pleasure  to  a  toil  by  the  num- 
ber of  treasures  they  wish  to  bring 
home.  I  think  there  is  a  way  in 
which  we  can — at  least  in  a  measure 
— avoid  this  difficulty,  and  increase 
rather  than  diminish  the  child's 
pleasure. 

When  the  desire  for  accumulation 
comes  on — and  it  is  pretty  sure  to 
attack  each  child  like  measles  or 
whooping  cough — provide  some  shelf 
or  cupboard,  or  even  a  box,  which 
will  do  for  a  beginning,  if  we  have 
nothing  better.  Tell  the  child  he 
can  have  that  for  keeping  one  of 
each  kind  of  thing  he  may  bring 
home  from  his  walks  or  find  in  the 
yard  or  garden.  It  shall  be  all  his 
own — not  to  be  meddled  with  by 
other  persons.  It  will  be  his  little 
museum,  like  the  larger  ones  he  may 
have  seen.  But  the  fact  that  it  is 
all  his  own  will  be  its  greatest  charm, 
as  all  the  memories  of  our  own  child- 
hood will  testify.  If  the  child  has  a 
little  set  of  shelves  some  slight 
classification  might  be  attempted, 
after  he  has  a  number  of  things — 
nothing  elaborate,  but  simply  what 
the  child  can  do  himself.  Our  skill 
or  that  of  his  older  brother  might  be 
called  into  play  now  to  print  a  label 
to  be  pasted  on  each  shelf.  We 
might  put,  for  instance,  "  Things  of 
the  Sea"  and  "  Things  of  the  Land," 
which  is  surely  a  classification  within 
the  comprehension  of  a  child.  Any 
other  simple  classes  might  be  made, 
according  to  the  child's  desire.  Some 
little  children  in  Central  New  York 
years  ago  could  have  told  you  how 
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much  pleasure  they  gained  from  just 
such  shelves. 

Different  kinds  of  grains  and 
grasses,  seeds,  insects,  cocoons, 
stones,  shells,  and  many  other  things, 
as  fancy  or  opportunity  may  dictate, 
could  form  a  part  of  the  collection. 
A  child  will  soon  learn,  if  we  take 
pains  to  guide  and  assist  his  early 
efforts,  that  each  specimen  must  be 
small  and  neatly  and  tastefully  ar- 
ranged to  make  the  whole  a  success. 

My  little  boy  has  had  a  museum 
of  this  kind  for  a  year,  and  takes  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  collecting  for  it 
and  arranging  and  rearranging  his 
specimens.  I  am  often  surprised  to 
see  with  what  delight  he  seizes  upon 
any  information  about  his  treasures. 
He  no  longer  cares  to  bring  into  the 
house  unwieldy  loads  of  plunder, 
but  small  specimens  for  his  museum 
satisfy  him  entirely. 

Rainy-Day  Occupations. 

In  the  midst  of  all  our  charming 
out-door  life  we  are  suddenly  cut 
short  by  a  storm.  Now,  what  shall 
we  do  to  beguile  its  tedium  for  our 
children?  Of  course,  at  first  they 
have  their  own  resources — their 
dolls,  blocks,  games,  and  books — 
but  if  all  these  fail,  and  they  come 
to  us  with  "  Mamma,  what  shall  we 
do  now? — we  are  tired  of  every- 
thing," how  shall  we  answer  this 
demand  ? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  have  put 
away  for  just  such  a  time,  in  the 
back  part  of  some  mysterious  bureau- 
drawer,  a  box  of  crayons  or  a  set  of 
colored  pencils.    There  is  hardly  a 


house  in  the  land  where  illustrated 
papers  and  fruit  and  flower  cata- 
logues have  not  found  their  way. 
Bring  these  and  your  colored  pencils 
to  some  convenient  table;  let  each 
child  choose  his  or  her  picture  or 
flower  or  lady's  dress.  With  the 
colors  in  the  middle  of  the  table, 
where  all  can  reach,  let  them  do 
their  best  to  color  their  pictures. 
I  think  you  will  soon  find  that  the 
day  is  no  longer  a  gloomy  one  for 
the  little  company.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised also  at  the  care  and  good  taste 
with  which  they  will  soon  be  able  to 
color.  The  accuracy  of  touch  and 
steadiness  of  hand  which  this 
work  cultivates  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
use.  There  is  one  great  advantage 
in  this  amusement,  in  which  it  differs 
from  many  others — children  of  all 
ages  can  join  in  it,  and  the  older,  by 
their  more  perfect  skill,  are  all  the 
time  aiding  the  younger  without 
feeling  it  a  burden. 

Tracing. 

If  the  children  tire  of  coloring,  let 
them  try  tracing.  Tracing-paper  is 
much  more  satisfactory  for  this  than 
ordinary  tissue-paper,  which,  how- 
ever, can  be  used.  By  placing  our 
tracing-paper  on  some  distinct  pic- 
ture, some  one  figure  very  clear  and 
simple,  for  a  beginning,  the  little 
fingers  can  very  soon  learn  to  follow 
the  lines  accurately,  and  really  make 
a  picture  themselves.  We  all  know 
that  to  make  something  himself  is 
the  ambition  and  delight  of  almost 
any  child.  It  satisfies  his  desire  for 
independence.  L.  A.  N. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


In  Answer  to  Correspondents. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  question* 
concerning  ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any 
particular  case.  We  simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to  us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more 
or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems  "  are  inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of 
space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed  in  our  columns.  We  try  to 
answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry  in  the  next  issue 
after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


The  Essentials  of  Successful  Water-Filtering. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Do  you  consider  it  essential  to  filter  water 
which  is  suspected  of  carrying  disease 
contagium,  and  when  such  water  has  been 
filtered  will  it  then  be  free  from  all  danger 
of  spreading  contagion  ?  In  what  manner 
does  filtering  remove  the  germs,  considering 
what  infinitely  small  bodies  they  are  ?  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  some  filters,  if  not 
kept  absolutely  clean,  are  in  themselves  a 
source  of  danger.  Is  that  true?  Can  you 
describe  some  of  the  best  filters  ? 

Philadelphia.  M.  S.  T. 

To  say  that  disease  contagium  has 
been  disseminated  by  a  water-supply 
is  but  a  mode  of  stating  that  the 
water  has  carried  living  germs  to  the 
system,  where  they  can  develop. 
Drinking-water  being  dangerous  or 
not,  according  to  whether  it  carries 
disease  germs  or  is  free  from  them, 
we  can  with  propriety  call  a  water 
purified,  so  far  as  filtration  is  con- 
cerned, when  its  germs  are  removed. 
Dissolved  matter  can  be  but  slightly 
removed  ;  and  although  a  large  pro- 
portion of  such  impurities,  if  organic 
in  nature,  may  be  injurious  as  pre- 


disposing to  summer  diseases,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  children,  still  it  is 
the  organized  and  living  germ  that 
is  the  cause  of  specific  disease,  and 
this  efficient  filtration  can  almost 
wholly  remove. 

Again,  we  must  say  that  a  water 
may  contain  many  germs  and  still  be 
harmless.  The  great  majority  of 
microbes  are  not  disease-producing; 
some  are,  in  fact,  acting  as  scaven- 
gers for  waters  containing  too  much 
organic  matter.  The  water-filter, 
when  it  is  efficient,  treats  alike  both 
the  just  and  the  unjust;  it  prevents 
the  passage  of  all  germs,  harmless  as 
well  as  disease-bearing.  A  filter  is 
essentially  a  sieve  ;  and  the  organ- 
isms which  it  must  stop  in  their  pas- 
sage are,  to  put  an  average  figure, 
sjhru  °f  an  mcn  m  diameter.  A  fil- 
tering material,  sufficiently  close- 
grained  or  tightly  enough  packed  to 
prohibit  their  passage,  must  neces- 
sarily deliver  water  quite  slowly. 
The  fallacy  of  employing  a  little 
metal  sphere  of  a  couple  of  inches 
diameter,  loosely  packed  with  sponge 
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or  charcoal,  and  screwed  on  to  a 
faucet,  the  water  of  which  it  will  de- 
liver almost  as  fast  as  it  can  flow,  is 
therefore  apparent,  and  yet  such 
filters  are  sold  by  the  thousand.  If 
they  claimed  (as  their  proper  func- 
tion) to  catch  simply  the  larger  sus- 
pended matter  and  deliver  the  water 
freer  from  floating  debris,  we  would 
have  nothing  to  say  against  them.  It 
would  then  be  at  once  seen  that  they 
were  no  better  than  the  primitive 
plan  of  tying  a  small  flannel  bag  to 
the  faucet,  which  indeed  is  the  better 
plan,  since  the  bag  is  more  readily 
cleansed  than  most  of  such  filters 
when  they  are  clogged;  and  a  prime 
essential  in  all  filtration  is  that  the 
filter  should  be  kept  clean,  since,  if 
it  is  not,  it  may  foul  rather  than 
purify  the  water. 

These  filters  can  to  a  considerable 
extent  pollute  the  water  if  not  kept 
clean  ;  the  layer  of  impurities  col- 
lected can,  in  warm  weather,  decom- 
pose and  become  considerably  more 
objectionable  than  in  their  original 
state.  There  is  one  form  of  small 
filter  attachable  to  a  faucet,  how- 
ever, which  will  give  a  supply  of 
well-purified  water.  It  is  that  in 
which  a  porous  stone  or  porcelain  is 
used. 

Coming  to  larger  filters,  we  find 
two  kinds — those  where  the  filtering 
material  is  granular,  like  sand, 
crushed  bone  (bone-charcoal),  char- 
coal, etc.,  and  those  where  it  is  rigid, 
like  porous  stone  and  porcelain. 
There  are  two  objections  to  the  class 
of  filters  depending  upon  a  packed 
interior  of  granular  or  fibrous  sub- 
stances. The  first  is  that  the  germs 
may  in  time  work  through  ;  the 
second  is  the  possibility  of  channels 


being  in  time  formed  from  the  yield- 
ing nature  of  the  material.  In  all 
filters  of  this  variety  there  is  then  a 
necessity  for  more  or  less  frequent 
renewal  of  the  filtering  material. 
Many  substances  have  been  urged  as 
best  for  filling  :  sand,  wool,  bone- 
charcoal,  sponge,  wood-charcoal, and 
spongy  iron  ;  one  large  filter  brought 
out  some  time  ago  containing  no  less 
than  seven  layers  of  these  different 
materials. 

Filters  of  this  class,  if  bought, 
should  be  of  fair  size  to  allow  the 
water  to  pass  slowly,  and  the  filter- 
ing material  should  be  frequently 
changed;  but  small  filters  of  this 
variety  cannot  be  recommended  as 
compared  with  the  variety  employ- 
ing a  rigid,  porous  filtering  material. 
The  materials  now  in  use  for  "rigid" 
filters  are  unglazed  porcelain,  natu- 
ral or  artificial  porous  stone,  silicated 
carbon,  and  animal  charcoal  mixed 
with  plastic  clay  and  moulded  under 
strong  pressure.  Careful  laboratory 
experiments  corroborate  the  claim 
that  porous  porcelain,  rightly  manu- 
factured, can  entirely  prevent  the 
passage  of  germs.  Porous  stone, 
when  of  fine  enough  structure,  must 
act  in  a  similar  manner,  and  silicated 
carbon  has  been  highly  recommended 
by  English  authorities. 

When  a  filter  is  bought  it  should 
be  of  the  kind  in  which  the  impuri- 
ties are  left  upon  one  side  of  the  fil- 
tering medium  instead  of  through 
it,  and  where  they  can,  therefore, 
easily  be  washed  off.  This  latter 
must  never  be  neglected,  and  the 
filter  must  be  so  constructed  as  to 
readily  allow  a  thorough  cleaning. 
As  a  parting  word  we  would  say  that, 
to   "  get   the  best   worth  for  the 
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money/'  choose  a  style  or  make  in 
which  the  filtering  surface  is  the 
largest  in  comparison  with  the  size 
of  the  filter. 

The  Pasteur  filters,  often  men- 
tioned in  Babyhood,  are  manufac- 
tured in  two  varieties — one  of  a 
close-grained,  the  other  of  a  more 
porous  porcelain.  Running,  by  way 
of  experiment,  on  water  purposely 
very  foul  and  uncleaned  for  a  month, 
the  former  still  effected  a  perfect 
filtration;  the  more  porous  variety, 
while  under  this  severe  test  allowing 
a  small  percentage  of  the  microbes 
to  pass,  when  cleaned  also  filtered 
excellently.  It  is,  therefore,  a  good 
filter,  though  we  would  recommend 
the  close-grained,  even  if  comprising 
more  slowly  filtering  tubes. 

Washing  the  Mouth. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

How  old  should  a  baby  be  when  the  daily 
washing  of  the  mouth  is  discontinued? 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  G.  F.  R. 

The  age  is  not  fixed.  Usually 
when  a  child's  salivary  glands  are 
developed,  as  shown  by  the  flow  of 
saliva,  and  when  it  uses  its  tongue 
freely,  the  mouth  keeps  pretty  clean 
of  itself.  But  it  should  be  watched 
always,  particularly  after  a  child  be- 
gins to  use  solid  or  partly  solid  food. 

Discharges  from  the  Ear. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  would  like  your  advice  about  my  three, 
months-old  baby.  There  is  a  white,  soap- 
like substance,  that  smells  like  rancid  oil, 
which  appears  in  the  opening  of  the  ear- 
passage,  particularly  noticeable  when  the 
ear  is  wet  after  bathing,  and  the  odor  is  then 
very  disagreeable.  What  shall  I  do  for  it? 
He  has  had  weak  eyes  and  snuffles  since  his 
birth,  but  is  almost  recovered  now,  and 
seems  healthy,  though  not  very  fat. 

Randolph,  Mass.  I.  M. 


The  substance  coming  from  the  ear 
we  presume  to  be  the  cerumen 
(" ear-wax  ")  moistened  with  water, 
and  probably  mixed  with  a  little  dis- 
charge which  is  not  sufficiently  free 
to  flow.  Such  discharges  are  not  in- 
frequently seen  in  children  who  have 
the  tendency  to  eye  and  nose  trouble 
described.  The  only  domestic  treat- 
ment we  can  suggest  is  to  very  care- 
fully cleanse  out  the  ear  passage  and 
as  carefully  to  dry  it,  both  manoeu- 
vres to  be  done  with  the  greatest 
gentleness. 

Phosphate  of  Lime  as  an  Addition  to  Milk 
and  Mellin's  Food ;  Symptoms  of  Rickets. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Judging  from  the  description  of  rickets 
given  in  Babyhood,  I  fear  that  my  baby  is 
developing  it.  His  right  leg  is  curving  for- 
ward and  outward.  He  is  pale  and  not 
very  strong,  although  not  really  ill.  In 
spite  of  the  trouble  with  his  leg,  he  seems 
anxious  to  stand  on  his  feet.  He  is  ten 
months  old,  and  weighs  twenty-two  pounds. 
He  was  brought  up  on  condensed  milk  until 
a  month  ago,  but  I  am  now  giving  him 
Mellin's  Food  and  rich  cow's  milk,  which 
seems  to  agree  with  him.  Do  you  think 
phosphate  of  lime  mixed  with  his  food 
would  be  of  benefit?  I  limited  myself  to  a 
vegetable  diet  for  six  months  before  he  was 
born,  and  fear  that  I  made  a  mistake,  as  my 
boy  certainly  has  not  been  as  strong  as 
other  children  of  his  age. 

MUledgeville,  Ga.  F.  D. 

You  cannot  with  success  add  phos- 
phate of  lime  to  the  milk  and  Mel- 
lin's Food,  as  it  is  practically  insolu- 
ble. If  it  is  given  at  all  it  should  be 
given  in  powder.  In  the  digestive 
tract  it  seems  in  some  way  to  enter 
into  combinations  that  render  it  un- 
assimilable.  A  better  way  would  be 
to  call  your  physician  and  be  guided 
by  his  advice. 
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Dandruff. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  of  six  months  is  badly  troubled 
with  dandruff.  I  rub  the  head  twice  every 
week  with  vaseline  at  night,  and  in  the 
morning  wash  it  off  with  warm  water  and 
soap,  but  it  soon  forms  again.  Can  you 
suggest  any  better  treatment? 

West  Fair  lee,  Vt.  O. 

There  is  probably  no  better  treat- 
ment adapted  to  domestic  use,  but 
the  frequency  of  the  vaseline  appli- 
cations may  be  increased  if  necessary. 

Flat  Breasts. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  . 

Can  you  tell  me  why,  after  weaning  my 
little  girl,  my  breasts,  which  had  always 
been  round  and  full,  became  quite  flat  and 
flabby?  I  know  that  this  is  common  enough 
after  weaning,  but  generally  the  breasts 
become  full  again,  while  mine  have  remain- 
ed so  for  fully  eight  months.  Do  you  think 
that  when  another  baby  comes  I  will  be  able 
to  nurse  it?  I  had  quite  an  abundance  of 
milk  for  my  first  two  babies.  The  last  one 
was  weaned  when  nearly  seventeen  months 
old. 

Dayton,  0.  M.  C. 

It  may  be  that  the  excessively  long 
nursing  of  the  last  child  had  an  influ- 
ence on  the  breast,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  the  following-  is  the 
cause:  Before  the  breast  has  ever 
been  developed  by  pregnancy,  quite 
a  layer  of  fat  usually  covers  the  milk 
gland,  giving  it-  its  peculiar  rounded 
shape.  During  pregnancy  the  gland 
substance  increases  in  size  and  dur- 
ing suckling  is  quite  large,  while  the 
fat  often  disappears  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. With  weaning  the  glandular 
structure  again  shrinks,  and,  the  fat 
having  gone,  the  breast  is  flat  or 
pendulous.  If  another  child  is  born, 
in  all  probability  the  gland  will  again 
resume  its  activity  and  size,    But  ten 


or  twelve  moaths  is  generally  quite 
enough  for  the  breast  to  stand  the 
strain  of  suckling. 

Condensed  Replies. 

A.  V.  A.,  Worcester,  Mass. — You 
speak  of  a  cold  for  four  or  five  weeks 
which  impeded  his  nasal  breathing. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  his  waking 
and  apparent  eagerness  for  food  are 
really  due  to  dry  mouth  from  breath- 
ing through  that  passage  instead  of 
the  nostrils.  Try  if  a  little  water 
slightly  warm  will  not  satisfy  him. 
For  the  cure  of  the  nasal  trouble 
there  is  nothing  within  the  range  of 
domestic  practice  better  than  the  in- 
troduction of  a  little  sweet-oil  or  vas- 
eline into  the  nostrils  to  soften  the 
mucous  membrane. 

G.  R.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y% — We  know 
of  no  reason  why  the  food  should  not 
be  used  if  it  really  agrees.  Simple 
fat,  however,  must  not  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  perfect  health. 

D.  L.,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. — 
Although  the  milk  and  barley-water 
gives  colic,  we  should  not  desist  until 
we  had  made  a  thorough  trial  of  it, 
aided,  if  necessary,  with  the  admin- 
istration of  pepsin  to  prevent,  and  the 
giving  of  hot  drinks,  etc.,  to  relieve, 
the  colic.  We  say  this  because  it  is 
better  than  the  food  you  suggest. 
If  after  reasonable  trial  you  do  not 
succeed,  we  think  we  should  try  pep- 
tonized milk,  owing  to  the  child's 
tendency  to  bowel  trouble. 

D.  R..  Polo,  ///.—The  subject  of 
diet  of  an  adult  with  your  peculiari- 
ties would  require  at  least  one  exten- 
sive article,  and  the  other  matter  is 
one  which  probably  cannot  be  helped, 
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and  certainly  no  one  but  your  own 
physician,  who  knows  your  whole 
condition,  ought  to  meddle  with  it. 

S.  /.,  Brewster^  Neb. — We  do  not 
think  you  have  sufficient  reason  for 
your  great  dread  lest  your  child 
should  attempt  to  walk  too  soon  and 
become  "bow-legged."  A  child  be- 
gins to  walk  wjien  it  feels  it  has 
sufficient  strength  in  its  legs  to  sup- 
port its  body,  and  Nature's  prompt- 
ings in  these  matters  are  far  safer  to 
follow  than  any  theoretical  reason- 
ings we  may  formulate.  Nature 
makes  no  mistakes;  art  often  errs. 
This,  however,  is  a  different  matter 
from  striving  to  force  a  child  to  walk 
before  it  seems  inclined  to  try. 

T.  A.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. — There  is  no 
harm  that  we  can  think  of  likely  to 
arise  from  the  prolonged  use  of  the 
food  you  mention.  If  the  baby  ceases 
to  thrive,  then  try  to  ascertain  if  he 
needs  a  change  or  something  addi- 
tional. 

R.  A.,  Pineville,  Ky. — We  do  not 
quite  understand  your  question.  But 
if  you  mean  to  inquire  if  such  a  child 
should  be  weaned  before  hot  weather, 
we  would  say  that  it  probably  ought 
to  be. 


O.  S.,  Boston,  Mass. — If  several 
physicians  have  failed  to  give  your 
child  relief,  it  would  be  folly  for  us 
to  try  on  such  scant  information. 
We  will,  however,  make  this  sugges- 
tion: Get  one  good  physician,  famil- 
iar with  children's  diseases,  and  let 
him  try.  Your  baby  hasn't  yet  lived 
long  enough  for  one  physician  to 
know  whether  or  not  he  had  failed, 
to  say  nothing  of  several. 

M.,  Selma,  Ala. — We  are  surprised 
that  "  a  diligent  reader  of  Baby- 
hood "  should  complain  of  the  ' '  un- 
necessary details  of  nursery  routine 
as  long  as  the  child  is  in  perfect 
health."  The  benefits  of  the  detailed 
attention  required  to  keep  a  child  in 
good  health  are  as  great  to  a  mother 
as  to  her  baby.  With  her  increased 
experience  the  mother  will  be  pleased 
to  observe  the  advance  she  has  made 
intellectually  and  morally;  for  those 
who  teach  learn,  and  there  is  no  gain 
of  knowledge  so  valued  as  that  which 
comes  to  a  mother  who  has  taught 
her  child  in  the  first  years  of  its  ex- 
istence. Habits  of  discipline  early 
acquired  will  unconsciously  aid  men 
and  women  to  meet  the  trials  and 
vicissitudes  of  mature  years. 
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THE  UNSOCIAL  CHILD. 


Among  the  many  letters  from  our 
subscribers  describing  certain  child- 
ish traits  and  peculiarities,  there  are 
occasionally  some  dwelling  on  that 
shyness  and  disposition  toward  un- 
sociability which  is  by  no  means  rare 
in  children,  and  which  always  calls 
for  particular  tact  in  management. 

We  have  before  us  the  letter  of 
a  mother  of  a  four-year-old  who, 
"  bright  and  lovable  in  every  way," 
is  yet  "  absolutely  without  any  com- 
panions of  his  own  age,  as  he  seems 
to  have  no  desire  to  play  with  chil- 
dren and,  by  his  unsocial  ways,  re- 
pels rather  than  attracts  them. "  We 
are  asked  what  the  cause  of  his 
peculiar  disposition  may  be  and  to 
suggest  the  best  way  of  overcoming 
it. 

In  reply,  we  think  it  best  to  refer 
the  writer  and  other  Babyhood  read- 
ers who  .  may  have  similar  problems 
to  consider  to  an  interesting  article 
by  Nora  Archibald  Smith  on  "  The 
Unsocial  Child,"  published  not  long 
ago  in  the  Outlook. 

We  shall  leave  out  of  consideration 
ill-health  as  a  possible  cause  of  the 
desire  of  the  child  to  separate  him- 
self from  his  fellows,  for  we  may 
assume  that  that  is  the  very  first 
cause  any  thoughtful  mother  would 
think  of;  nor  do  we  agree  with  Miss 
Smith  that  some  children  are  "  too 
advanced  in  mind  99  to  care  for  the 
companionship  of  children  of  their 
own  age,  f<  just  as  a  grown  cat  looks 
down  with  dignified  scorn  upon  the 
trivial  gambols  of  a  kitten."  We 
believe  that  such  children  are,  fortu- 
nately, very  rare  indeed,  but  in  most 


other  respects  her  observations  are 
well  worth  heeding. 

It  may  be,  she  says,  that  he  is  of 
a  thoughtful,  fanciful  temperament 
and  is  absorbed  in  the  society  of 
dream-companions  tenfold  more  real 
to  him  than  the  people  of  the  outside 
world.  In  many  cases  a  solitary 
child,  or  one  who  is  exceptionally 
imaginative,  evolves  for  himself  an 
"invisible  playmate"  who  becomes 
as  dear  as  a  real  one,  to  whom  he 
gives  a  name,  who  shares  all  his 
sports  and  nestles  by  his  side  at  night. 
Sometimes  such  a  figure  of  fantasy, 
never  more  than  half  believed  in  and 
yet  the  dearer  for  the  doubt,  persists 
in  the  mind  for  years,  serving  all 
purposes  of  companionship  to  the 
little  dreamer. 

Now  and  then,  too,  an  exception- 
ally bright  child,  active  of  mind, 
quick  of  perception,  fertile  in  expe- 
dients, is  surrounded  by  unkind  fate 
with  little  dullards  who  can  neither 
originate  anything  themselves  nor 
carry  out  properly  the  details  of  a 
game  entrusted  to  them.  The  fiery 
spirit  endures  their  company  as  long 
as  it  well  can,  and  then  breaks  im- 
patiently away,  preferring  solitude 
to  the  crushing  weight  of  such  stu- 
pidity. There  are  plenty  of  stolid, 
unimaginative  children  who,  having 
no  adequate  views  about  play  as  a 
really  important  and  engrossing  busi- 
ness, are  quite  willing  to  go  through 
the  same  stereotyped  games  day 
after  day,  and  their  society  is  doubt- 
less quite  as  tiresome  to  a  bright 
child  as  that  of  a  grown-up  bore  may 
be  to  us. 
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Sometimes,  again,  a  baby  comes 
into  the  world  with  the  birthmark  of 
genius  on  his  brow,  and  is  con- 
strained by  the  very  conditions  of  his 
nature  to  go  through  the  world  to 
some  extent  a  solitary.  Sully  says, 
in  his  "  Studies  of  Childhood/'  speak- 
ing of  the  unusual  and  original  child: 
"  It  will  possibly  be  found  that,  al- 
though not  a  romping,  riotous  player, 
nor,  indeed,  much  disposed  to  join 
other  children  in  their  pastimes,  the 
original  child  has  his  own  distinctive 
style  of  play,  which  marks  him  out  as 
having  more  than  other  children  of 
that  impulse  to  dream  of  far-off 
things  and  to  bring  them  near  in  the 
illusion  of  outer  semblance  which 
enters  more  or  less  distinctly  into  all 
art/' 

If  you  have  never  seen  one  of  these 
strange,  gifted  children,  you  may  find 
a  touching  sketch  of  one  in  Missy, 
the  heroine  of  Charlotte  Bronte's 
<l  Villette,"  and  another,  done  from 
life  by  George  Sand  of  herself,  in  her 
"  Histoire  d'une  Vie." 

With  the  thoughts  and  dreams  and 
fancies,  the  wonderful  solitary  plays, 
of  such  a  gifted  human  creature,  who 
would  presume  to  meddle?  Who 
would  force  the  society  of  a  rosy  lit- 
tle earthly  mortal  on  one  whose 
spirit-wings  have  already  budded? 

If  the  want  of  sociability  in  our 
ugly  duckling  is  due  to  any  of  the 
foregoing  causes,  we  have  no  reason 
to  be  anxious,but  may  rather  joyfully 
look  forward  to  the  snowy  whiteness 
of  plumage  the  swan  will  put  on  by 
and  by;  but,  unfortunately,  there  is 
another  side  to  the  picture,  and  ugly 
ducklings  have  been  known  before 
now  to  grow  up  into  still  uglier  ducks 
and  drakes. 


The  unsocial  child  may  be  a  selfish 
and  a  miserly  one,  who  cannot  endure 
that  any  hands  but  his  own  shall 
touch  his  cherished  toys,  and  would 
rather  doom  himself  to  complete  iso- 
lation than  have  his  treasures  med- 
dled with. 

He  may  also  be  a  youthful  tyrant, 
and  betake  himself  to  sulk  in  a  corner 
if  he  cannot  order  every  detail  of  the 
game.  Unless  he  chances  upon  very 
gentle  and  timid  companions,  he 
must  of  necessity  be  unsocial,  for, 
no  matter  how  much  he  wants  to 
play,  he  can  find  few  who  are  willing 
to  play  with  him. 

There  is  still  another  unsocial  child 
sometimes  (and  we  must  touch  very 
tenderly  upon  his  peculiarities)  who, 
from  either  physical  or  mental  de- 
fect, is  not  quite  as  other  children; 
and,  worse  than  this  (or  is  it  better, 
who  can  say?),  he  realizes  the  fact. 
He  knows  that  he  does  not  hear  as 
soon,  does  not  understand  as  quickly, 
cannot  carry  out  ideas  as  rapidly,  as 
the  rest;  he  is  always  stumbling 
along  heavy-footed  after  them,  not 
quite  able  to  "  catch  up,"  and  is  often 
the  butt  of  their  thoughtless  gibes. 
Who  can  wonder  if  by  and  by  he 
steals  away  from  his  playmates  now 
and  then,  or  at  last  isolates  himself 
entirely,  shut  in  with  the  self  that  is 
so  sore  a  burden? 

Yet  such  an  unfortunate,  and  all 
the  other  little  erring  mortals  we 
have  touched  upon,  are  in  most  dire 
need  of  the  society  they  seem  anxious 
to  reject.  The  dreamy,  fanciful  child 
would  be  the  better  now  and  then 
for  the  company  of  a  good,  prosaic, 
ordinary  little  mortal,  such  as  he  will 
meet  and  perhaps  be  housed  with  all 
along  life's  journey;  the  exception- 
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ally  bright  child  needs  to  come  in 
contact  with  those  equally  gifted, and 
even  more  gifted  than  he,  that  he 
may  more  justly  estimate  his  own 
qualities;  the  selfish  child  must  learn 
through  love  to  give  up  to  others; 
the  tyrant  must  find  out  early  in  life 
that  he  cannot  always  rule,  and  that 
disaster  will  come  if  he  attempts  to 
do  so;  and  the  small  sufferer  who  is 
not  quite  normal  will  make  wonder- 
ful improvement  if  he  can  mingle 
with  companions  of  his  own  age  who 
will  be  kind  and  gentle  and  conside- 
rate and  allow  him  to  forget  his  de- 
fects now  and  then. 

A  child  who  is  determinately  un- 
social can  sometimes  be  led  to  break 
the  outer  shell  at  least  of  his  reserve 
and  shyness — for  the  trouble  some- 
times lies  in  these  defects  also — 
through  the  company  of  pet  animals. 
If  he  is  given  whatever  living  things 
his  heart  most  longs  for,  whether 
rabbits  or  pigeons  or  guinea-pigs  or 
white  mice  or  kittens  or  canaries  or 
puppies;  if  they  are  understood  to  be 
his  own  and  he  is  taught  what  they 
need  in  the  way  of  care  and  food  and 
shelter;  if  he  is  made  entirely  respon- 
sible for  their  welfare,  the  new  du- 
ties and  interests  will  often  take  him 
quite  out  of  himself.  He  will  be 
busy,  happy,  and  absorbed;  he  will 
learn  to  forget  himself  somewhat  in 
the  needs  of  others,  and  that  is  the 
first  essential  of  living;  and  he  will 
have  no  time  to  think  of  the  immense 
me  who  has  blocked  the  way  to  his 
knowing  his  companions.  He  will 
meet  another  child  in  community  of 
distress  over  the  ailments  of  a  pet 
rat,  when  he  would  be  consumed 
with  shyness  if  there  were  no  sub- 


ject of  mutual  interest,  and  thus  he 
learns  unconsciously  how  to  get  on 
with  his  fellows. 

Akin  to  this  resource  which  may 
be  given  to  an  unsocial  child  is  the 
persuading  him  to  take  up  some  in- 
teresting and  suitable  occupation. 
If  he  be  of  a  scientific  turn,  cultivate 
his  taste  for  collecting  plants  or 
stones  or  shells;  if  he  has  a  mechan- 
ical bias,  give  him  a  turning-lathe  or 
a  printing  press;  if  he  is  artistic,  let 
him  study  wood-carving,  drawing, 
or  clay-modelling;  it  does  not  matter 
which  one  of  these  things  he  takes 
up,  so  long  as  it  interests  him;  but 
let  him  do  something  which  will  em- 
ploy physical  as  well  as  mental  ac- 
tivity, that  so  he  may  be  delivered 
from  moping  and  brooding. 

It  is  essential,  concludes  Miss 
Smith,  that  this  want  of  sociability 
should  be  cured  in  children  if  it 
comes  from  any  such  defects  as  have 
been  described,  and  the  cure  must 
begin  early  or  it  will  be  altogether 
useless.  Let  us  study  the  reasons 
for  the  peculiarity  evinced  by  the 
special  child  in  question,  and  then 
see  what  may  be  done  to  remove 
them.  The  trouble  may  be  only  a 
temporary  one.  Perhaps  the  little 
one  has  been  too  much  with  older 
people  and  is  embarrassed  at  first 
with  those  of  his  own  age;  perhaps 
he  is  morbidly  self-conscious,  and 
perhaps  he  is  not  well.  Let  us  study 
to  provide  suitable  companions  for 
him,  suitable  in  age,  in  tastes,  and 
in  temperament,  remembering  that 
his  whole  future  destiny  may  per- 
haps be  colored  by  this  small  sun- 
bonneted  maiden  or  this  lad  in  brief 
trousers  whom  we  bring  to  his  side. 
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SONGS  AND  PLAYS  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


"  Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  na- 
tion, and  I  care  not  who  makes  its 
laws."  A  student  of  Froebel's  sys- 
tem of  education  would  amend  this 
old  saying  by  an  aspiration  to  make 
the  plays  of  the  nation's  children. 
For  music  is  but  one  form  of  play; 
and,  says  Jean  Paul,  "play  is  the 
first  poetry  of  the  human  being." 

But  how  is  it  that  we  may  concede 
to  either  songs  or  plays  such  an  im- 
portance as  to  place  them  above 
laws  ? 

The  reason  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  man  is  a  free  agent.  Laws 
operate  against  the  will.  The  laws 
of  the  family,  the  school,  and  society, 
as  well  as  of  the  state,  are  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  will  of  others.  We 
sometimes  resist  and  at  other  times 
obey  with  more  or  less  willingness. 

But  the  very  idea  of  play  involves 
that  of  spontaneity.  In  it  the  will 
is  free,  or  there  is  no  play  at  all. 
Dickens  has  shown  this  in  his 
"Great  Expectations,"  where  he 
describes  an  eccentric  old  lady,  who 
was  moping  away  her  life  on  account 
of  a  disappointment  in  her  youth, 
as  sending  for  a  little  boy  and  com- 
manding him  to  play  before  her  as 
a  diversion  to  her  mind.  "  Play,  boy, 
play,  play,  play!"  was  the  exhorta- 
tion. But  the  boy  could  not  play. 
With  no  companions,  no  playthings, 
and  everything  so  strange  and  mel- 
ancholy around  him,  every  element 
of  play,  but  especially  that  of  spon- 
taneity, was  wanting. 

Laws  are  often  mere  prohibitions. 
But  play  is  activity,  the  freest  activ- 
ity either  of  body  or  mind.  It  is  also 
happiness— that  highest  state  of  feel- 
ing of  which  human  beings  are  cap- 


able— else  it  were  not  real  play^ 
Now,  when  the  mind  is  perfectly 
free,  active,  and  happy,  it  is  in  its 
most  exalted  condition,  and  what- 
ever it  engages  in  will  be  done  with 
all  its  powers  and  have  most  com- 
plete influence  over  its  future. 

What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  the 
power  of  imitative  play,  where  the 
unconscious  little  mimics  image 
forth  all  the  relations,  occupations, 
manners,  virtues,  and  vices  of  those 
around  them,  where  they  tacitly  ac- 
cept the  world  as  it  is  and  fall  into 
its  grooves,  ready  and  anxious  to 
take  their  part  in  it  as  soon  as  the 
time  arrives  ?  So  great  is  the  influ- 
ence of  this  imitation  that  children's 
characters  are  doubtless  often  formed 
before  they  are  out  of  the  nursery;, 
and  all  that  they  do  afterward  is 
merely  the  outgrowth  of  those  germs 
which  have  been  planted  in  childish 
imitative  play. 

The  universality  of  song-plays 
proves  that  Froebel,  in  arranging, 
plays  accompanied  with  singing,  ap- 
pealed to  a  deep-seated  instinct  of 
human  nature. 

The  principal  plays  of  the  kinder- 
garten  are  the  ball  games,  imitation 
games,  marching,  and  gymnastics. 

The  ball  games  are  played  partly 
with  colored  and  partly  with  plain 
rubber  balls.  In  these  games  both 
mind  and  body  take  an  active  part. 
The  eye  is  exercised  by  means  of  the 
colors,  also  in  watching  the  swiftly 
moving  ball,  while  the  hands  and 
the  whole  body  are  employed  in 
throwing  and  catching  it.  When  the. 
full  design  of  the  kindergarten  is 
carried  out  all  the  movements  are 
made  in  time  to  music,  and  thus 
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the^whole  being"4is  trained  in  har- 
monious, rhythmic  action. 

The  imitative  games  are  intended 
to  teach  social  life  as  well  as  to 
exercise  the  imagination.  They 
should  always  be  preceded  by  lively 
talk,  explanations,  and  stories  cal- 
culated to  instruct  the  child  without 
wearying  it.  The  plays  in  imitation 
of  the  different,  trades  are  made  the 
means  of  conveying  the  information 
about  them;  those  imitating  the 
movements  of  animals  are  the  means 
of  teaching  natural  history  and  of 
inculcating  kindness  toward  these 
humble  companions  of  man. 

The  marching  plays  and  gym- 
nastics, while  training  the  body  to 
proper  positions  and  regular  move- 
ments, also  affect  the  mind  by  means 
of  the  accompanying  music,  thus 
educating  the  ear  to  the  perception 
of  harmonious  sounds. 

In  all  of  these  plays  the  aim  is 
precision,  perfect  harmony  of  move- 
ment; but  this  is  not  to  be  attained 
by  any  means  in  the  slightest  degree 
distressing  to  the  child.  At  first  the 
untrained  muscles  and  the  mind 
just  waking  up  scarcely  suffice  to  go 
through  the  motions;  but  gradually, 
by  the  aid  of  music  and  patience,  the 
miracle  is  wrought,  and  law  becomes 
the  guide  of  childish  play. 

For  it  is  to  law  that  we  return, 
after  all.  The  great  Lawmaker  left 
nothing  to  chance,  even  a  thing  ap- 
parently so  mysterious  as  childish 
human  nature. 

To  know  itself  has  ever  been  the 
puzzle  of  the  human  mind;  but  so 
long  as  the  metaphysician  occupied 
himself  with  the  study  of  the  mature 
intellect  alone,  he  could  never  arrive 
at  the  base  of  things.  It  was  reserved 
for  Froebel,  looking  back  over  the 


history  of  the  race,  observing  its 
spontaneous  development  through 
thousands  of  years,  and  comparing 
this  with  the  results  of  his  own  ob- 
servations carried  on  through  the 
whole  of  his  life,  to  deduce  the  laws 
of  childish  development,  and  to  show 
us  that  the  child  must  play,  and 
learn  to  play  aright,  if  it  is  ever  to 
learn  to  work  aright. 

To  reconcile  the  apparently  con- 
tradictory ideas  of  spontaneity  and 
regularity  was  Froebel's  task,  and 
this  he  could  hardly  have  accom- 
plished without  the  aid  of  music. 
The  gift  of  Heaven  to  man,  which 
"hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage 
breast,*'  and  which  is  represented  as 
the  occupation  of  the  angels  in 
heaven,  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  edu- 
cator. By  it  he  can  instruct  and 
discipline,  and  at  the  same  time 
delight. 

It  might  seem  hard  that  even  chil- 
dren's play  should  be  utilized,  the 
childhood's  spontaneity  taken  hold 
of,  in  order  to  start  the  future  man 
thus  early  on  his  laborious  career, 
did  we  not  reflect  that  every  right 
step  in  early  training  will  be  a 
lightening  of  the  burdens  of  after- 
life, and  that  if  children  are  not 
doing  right  they  will  be  doing 
wrong. 

If  the  child  begins  by  making  his 
play  work,  the  youth,  and  afterward 
the  man,  will  go  on  to  make  his 
work  play.  Such  has  been  the  case 
always  with  great  workers,  generally 
called  geniuses;  their  highest  enjoy- 
ment has  been  their  work.  Painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  the  com- 
mand of  armies  and  the  government 
of  nations,  have  been  most  intensely 
play  to  those  who  excelled  in  them. 

R.  D. 
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THE  FIRST  MONTH  IN  FRENCH. -IV. 

AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  A  PRACTICAL  METHOD  OF  TEACHING 

YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

BY  LOUIS  HEILPRIN, 

Author  of  the  "  Reformed  Primer  and  First  Reader." 


Lesson  XV. 


Review  Lesson  XIV.,  1,  3,  4> 

1.  Quelle  heure  est-il? 

Il  est  une  heure— deux  heures,  etc. 

IL  EST  MIDI. 

II  est  une  heure  et  demie — deux,  etc. 

2.  Une  montre.    Une  pendule. 

3.  Quelle  heure  est-il  a  votre  montre? 
Regardez  a  votre  montre— a  la  pendule. 

4.  A  QUELLE  HEURE  VOUS  COUCHEZ- VOUS? 

5.  A  QUELLE  HEURE  VOUS  LEVEZ-VOUS  ? 

A  quelle  heure  vous  levez-vous  en  ete  ? 
A  quelle  heure  vous  couchez-vous  en 
hiver  ? 

A  quelle  heure  vous  levez-vous  a  la  cam- 
pagne  ? 

6.  JE  ME  COUCHE.     JE  ME  LEVE. 

7.  Je  me  couche  a  huit  heures— et  demie, 

etc. 

8.  Bon.  Mauvais. 

Un  bon  livre— cheval — chien — crayon — 
fusil. 

Un  mauvais  crayon — fusil — canif. 
Une  bonne  fille  —  plume  —  aiguille  — 
montre. 

Une  mauvaise  fille.     Une  mauvaise 
plume. 

9.  Mettez  votre  chapeau — habit. 
Otez  votre  chapeau. 

10.  Bon  jour.    Bon  soir. 


6;  XIII. ,  6;  XIX;  IX.,  2. 

1.  What  time  is  it  ? 

It  is  one  o'clock — two  o'clock,  etc. 
It  is  twelve  o'clock  (noon). 
It  is  half-past  one— two,  etc. 

2.  A  watch.    A  clock. 

3.  What  time  is  it  by  your  watch  ? 
Look  at  your  watch — at  the  clock. 

4.  At  what  hour  do  you  go  to  bed  ? 

5.  At  what  hour  do  you  get  up  ? 

At  what  hour  do  you  get  up  in  summer? 
At  what  hour  do  you  go  to  bed  in  win- 
ter? 

At  what  hour  do  you  rise  in  the  country? 

6.  I  go  to  bed.    I  get  up. 

7.  I  go  to  bed  at  eight— half-past,  etc. 

8.  Good.    Bad  (poor). 

A  good  book — horse — dog — pencil — gun. 

A  poor  pencil — gun— knife. 

A  good  girl— pen — needle — watch. 

A  bad  girl.    A  bad  pen. 

9.  Put  on  your  hat — coat. 
Take  off  your  hat. 

10.  Good  morning  (good  day).    Good  eve- 
ning. 


Lesson  XVI. 

Review  Lesson  XV.;  XIV.,  3,  4,  0;  XIII.,  1,  6;  XL;  X.,  1;  IX.,  1  4;  II.,  3. 

I,  Je  n'ai  pas  d'argent.  1.  I  have  no  money. 

Je  n'ai  pas  de  pain— lait— viande — pois-         I  have  no  bread  —  milk— meat — fish- 
son — cheval — chat — fleurs — d'oiseaux.  horse — cat — flowers — birds. 
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2.  Ce  pauvre  petit  enfant  n'a  pas  de  pain. 
Ce  garcon  n'a  pas  de  crayon — plume. 
Avez-vous  trouve  votre  livre  ? 

Ne  l'avez-vous  pas  trouve  ?  —  mis  sur  la 
table—  laisse  dans  ma  chambre  ? 

3.  II  fait  chaud.    II  ne  fait  pas  chaud. 
J'ai  faim.    Je  n'ai  pas  f aim. 

J'aime  la  campagne.    Je  n'aime  pas  la 
ville. 

4.  PARLEZ-VOUS  FRAXgAIS?      Je  ne  le  parle 

pas.    Je  ne  vous  comprends  pas. 

5.  Que  voulez  vous? 

6.  Quel  chapeau  voulez  vous  ?— quelle  robe 

— poupee  —  aiguille — quel  habit — jour- 
nal ? 

7.  La  cuiller.    La  fourchette     Le  cou- 

teau. 

Une  assiette.    Une  tasse.    Un  verre. 

8.  Je  n'ai  pas  d'assiette — de  fourchette,  etc. 
Marie  n'a  pas  de  cuiller.    Louise  n'a  pas 

de  fourchette.  Charles  n'a  pas  de  cou- 
teau.  Une  douzaine  de  tasses — verres 
—  cuillers,  etc. 

9.  Voulez-vous  une  tasse  de  lait  ? 
Voulez-vous  un  petit  morceau  de  viande? 
Voulez-vous  du  pain  ? — poisson  ? 
Voulez-vous  aller  cherchez  mon  chapeau? 

Lesson 

Review  Lesson  XVI.;  XV.;  XIV., 

1.  Sage.   Mechant.   Paresseux.  Aveugle. 

Cet  enfant  est  sage-  mechant— paresseux- 
Ce  pauvre  garcon  est  aveugle. 

2.  Homme.    Femme    Une  pauvre  femme. 
Donnez  un  sou  a  ce  pauvre  homme. 
Combien  d'hommes  ? — de  femmes — d'en- 

fants  ? 

3.  Combien  de  fourchettes  ? — cuillers — cou- 

teaux  ? 

Combien  de  fourchettes  avez-vous  ache- 
tees?— mises  sur  la  table  ? 
Aimez-vous  cet  enfant? 
Non,  Madame;|il  est  mechant— paresseux. 

4.  Une  voiture.  Un  chariot.  Un  traineau. 

5.  Voyez-vous  ce  traineau? — chariot— cette 

jolie  voiture— ce  mechant  enfant — cet 
enfant  paresseux— ce  pauvre  enfant 
aveugle — joli  petit  oiseau — oiseau  dans 
le  jardin — mon  frere  sur  le  traineau — 
ce  nuage — nuage  noir — cette  etoile  ? 


2.  This  poor  little  child  has  no  bread. 
This  boy  has  no  pencil — pen. 
Have  you  found  your  book  ? 

Did  you  not  find  it  ?— put  it  on  the  table — 
leave  it  in  my  room  ? 

3.  It  is  hot.    It  is  not  hot. 

I  am  hungry.    I  am  not  hungry. 

I  like  the  country.    I  do  not  like  the  city. 

4.  Do  you  speak  French  ?  I  do  not  speak  it. 

I  do  not  understand  you. 

5.  What  do  you  wish  (will  you  have)  ? 

6.  Which  hat  do  you  wish  ? — which  dress — 

doll — needle— coat — newspaper  ? 

7.  The  spoon.    The  fork.    The  knife. 

A  plate.  A  cup.  A  glass. 
S.  I  have  no  plate — fork,  etc. 

Mary  has  no  spoon.  Louisa  has  no  fork. 
Charles  has  no  knife.  A  dozen  cups — 
glasses — spoons,  etc. 

q.  Will  you  have  a  cup  of  milk  ? 

Will  you  have  a  small  piece  of  meat  ? 
Will  you  have  some  bread  ?— fish  ? 
Will  you  go  and  get  my  hat  ? 


XVII. 

2t  3,  4,  6;  V.;  IV. ,  7;  III.,  6,  7. 

1.  Well  behaved  (good).    Naughty.  Lazy. 

Blind. 

This  child  is  good— naughty — lazy. 
This  poor  boy  is  blind. 

2.  Man.    Woman.    A  poor  woman. 
Give  a  penny  (cent)  to  that  poor  man. 
How  many  men  ? — women — children  ? 

3.  How  many  forks? — spoons — knives  ? 

How  many  forks  have  you  bought?— 

placed  on  the  table  ? 
Do  you  like  that  child  ? 
No,  ma'am;  he  is  naughty — lazy. 

4.  A  carriage.    A  wagon.    A  sled. 

5.  Do  you  see  that  sled?  —  wagon  —  that 

handsome  carriage — that  naughty  child 
— that  lazy  child — that  poor  blind  child 
— pretty  little  bird— bird  in  the  garden 
— my  brother  on  the  sled— that  cloud — 
black  cloud — that  star  ? 
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THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


Parental  "  What  a  horrid  child  !  " 
Vanity,  I  exclaimed  mentally,  as  I 
lately  sat  behind  a  little  girl  in  the 
cars.  It  was  a  strange  remark  for 
me,  who  have  been  known  all 
my  life  to  my  friends  as  a  lover  of 
children,  and  who,  the  night  before, 
had  been  wandering  about  the  decks 
of  the  Fall  River  steamer  with 
another  seven-year-old  girl  who  was 
a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  but  who 
had  fascinated  me  from  the  first 
moment  that  I  saw  her  little  black 
legs  scampering  through  the  cabin. 
The  charm  was  the  mingling  of  fun 
and  high  spirits  with  perfect  good 
humor,  docility,  and  obedience.  I 
watched  her  when  her  mother  was 
obliged  to  refuse  a  request.  For  a 
moment  the  little  face  clouded  with 
disappointment.  The  next,  a  smile 
broke  out,  and  she  shook  her  small 
finger  laughingly,  and  said,  "  O 
mamma  !  you  know  you  ought  to  let 
me,"  and  that  was  all.  Her  mother 
told  me  that  she  made  friends  wher- 
ever she  went,  just  as  she  had  done 
with  me. 

It  was  the  next  morning  that  I  saw 
the  other  child,  who  inspired  me  with 
a  sense  of  absolute  disgust.  She 
was  amusing  herself  by  shouting  into 
her  mother's  ear,  through  a  paper 
rolled  into  a  sort  of  horn,  and  her 
mother  was  apparently  much  an. 
noyed,  but  quite  powerless  to  stop 
her.  She  finally  tried  to  hold  the 
child's  hand,  when  the  little  wretch's 
face  assumed  a  most  malignant  ex- 
pression, and  she  began  to  strike  her 
mother  with  the  same  paper  horn,  a 


pleasing  act  which  she  afterward 
repeated  in  trying  to  beat  her  father. 

The  contrast  between  these  two 
children  of  the  same  age  set  me 
wondering  why  the  natural  parental 
vanity,  which  is  strong  enough  in  us 
all  to  make  us  do  and  say  a  great 
many  foolish  things,  cannot  take  the 
useful  form  of  inducing  us  to  try  to 
make  our  children  really  interesting. 
We  often  see  mothers  take  infinite 
pains,  and  spend  more  money  than 
they  can  really  afford,  in  order  to 
adorn  their  darlings  and  make  them 
look  attractive,  and  yet  apparently 
they  make  little  or  no  effort  to  train 
them  to  be  so  in  any  other  way  than 
in  outward  appearance.  Take  as  an 
example  the  children  in  summer 
hotels  and  boarding-houses.  We  see 
many  of  them  allowed  to  shout  and 
scream  in  the  halls  and  parlors,  to 
drag  little  carts  noisily  over  the 
floors,  to  drum  on  the  piano,  to  rush 
about  among  the  guests,  to  make 
their  dogs  bark,  and,  in  fact,  make 
themselves  absolutely  obnoxious  to 
everyone  in  the  house,  even  to  those 
who  love  children  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so. 

If  vanity  is  inherent  in  human 
nature,  why  can  it  not,  in  the  case  of 
parents,  be  made  to  serve  a  useful 
purpose  ?  Do  they  not  know  how 
unattractive  their  naughty  children 
are  ?  If  not,  it  is  a  pity  that  they 
cannot  hear  some  of  the  remarks  that 
are  made  about  their  darlings  in 
those  houses  or  in  those  neighbor- 
hoods that  are  infested  with  spoiled 
children.     "  Little  nuisances,  "  per- 
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feet  brats,''  u  horrid  little  things/' 
"  awful  nuisances,"  "  those  dreadful 
children/'  and  similar  epithets  are 
applied  freely  when  the  parents  are 
out  of  hearing.  If  they  could  hear 
such  epithets,  and  also  the  general 
criticism  bestowed  upon  themselves 
and  children,  they  would  not  only 
be  a  good  deal  surprised,  but  might 
feel  a  salutary  effect  upon  them;  so 
that  if  conscience,  good  sense,  and 
the  feeling  of  responsibility  to  the 
Creator  of  their  children  are  not 


enough  to  make  them  try  to  do  their 
duty  to  them,  their  own  vanity 
might  make  them  shrink  from 
having  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances cordially  dislike  the  little  crea- 
tures. 

It  is  we  who  love  children  the 
most,  and  who  know  how  perfectly 
charming  they  can  be  when  well 
trained,  who  are  most  truly  sorry  to 
see  them  turned  from  the  blessings 
and  pleasures  that  they  can  be  into 
the  nuisances  that  they  often  are. 


This  is  a  picture  of 
MARIE  FREDONIA  RODB, 
219  Chestnut  St., Philadelphia 
She  is  a 

MXLLIN'S 
FOOD  GIRL 

and  liKe  all  MELLIN'S  FOOD 
children  is  bright,  happy  and 
well.  MELLIN'S  FOOD  and 
good  fresh  milK  mahe  a  modi- 
fication that  is  liKe  mother's 
milK. 

That  is  the  reason  so  many 
babies  thrive  on  MELLIN'S 
FOOD. 

We  will  send  you  a  sample  of 
Mellin's  Food  free  upon  request. 


MELLIN'S  FOOD  CO., 


BOSTON,  MASS 
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The  more  charming  a  thing  is,  the 
worse  one  always  feels  at  seeing  it 
perverted  or  spoiled. 

Of  course,  we  who  have  brought 
up  children  ourselves  are  perfectly- 
aware  that  training  is  not  every- 
thing, and  that  parents  are  not 
responsible  for  all  the  naughtiness 
of  their  little  charges.  There  is  a 
great  difference,  of  course,  in  the 


nature  of  children.  Still,  education 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  their  be- 
havior; and  although  not  every 
mother  could  make  her  own  child 
resemble  the  little  sunbeam  that  I 
have  described  who  captured  my 
heart  on  the  Fall  River  boat,  I 
believe  she  could  keep  her  from  re- 
sembling the  "  horrid  child  M  in  the 
cars.—  A.  P.  C. 


It  is  a  Vital  Tact 


Nfl  QIMPI  F  Fflfll)  's  su'tabie  f°r  the  Infant  f°r  the  whole 
WU  dllluLE  rUUU  period  of  the  first  nine  months.   At  birth 

the  digestive  powers  are  only  able  to  assimilate  Human  Milk  or  its 

physiological  equivalent ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  child  is  six  months  old 

that  any  starchy  food  is  admissible. 

THE 

!3Jlenburgs  Foods. 

On  the  pfineiple  of 

A  Progressive  Dietary, 

Are  adapted  to  the  growing  powers  of  digestion  and  free  from  dangerous  germs. 

No.  1  is  a  Milk  Food  )  r  '    f  w  .  Cf  .. .  .  . 

of  life   f  Complete  Foods  Sterilized,  and 


Specially  adapted  to  the  first  three  months  _. 
mT  •  «  <  /  needing  the  addition  of  hot  water 

No.  2  is  also  a  Milk  Food  I 


only. 

Similarly  adapted  to  the  second  three  months. 


No.  3  is  a  Malted  Food 

For  infants  over  six  months  of  age.    It  is  prepared  for  use  by  the  addition  of  cow's  milk. 
The  digestibility  of  the  "ALLENBURYS"  FOODS  has  been  demonstrated  by  wide- 
spread experience,  and  is  incontestable. 

Firstly— Each  one  is  peculiarly  easy  of  digestion  at  the  agejfor  which  it  is  designed. 
Secondly— The  Series  is  so  arranged  that  each  Food  affords  the  maximum  amount  of  nourishment 
which  the  organs  of  the  child,  at  the  period  for  which  it  is  intended,  can  with  perfect  ease  digest. 
NONE  OF  THE  OTHER  FOODS  ON  THE  MARKET  CAN  FULFIL  THESE  CONDITIONS. 

No  fear  of  troubles  arising  from  malnutrition  need  be  entertained  if  the  directions  accompanying  each  tin 
are  intelligently  followed .  A  sample  of  the  Food  and  a  full  descriptive  pamphlet  sent  FREE  on  request. 
Please  specify  which  NUMBER  of  the  Food  is  desired. "©fi 

ALLEN  &  HANBURYS,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  ENG. 

(ESTABLISHED  A.I).  1715.) 

U.  S.  A.:  81  &  83  Fulton  Street,  New  York, 

W.  LLOYD  WOOD,  Gen.  Agent  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  in/ants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 
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THE  CARE  OF  BABY'S  EYES. 


Even  the  most  superficial  study  of 
the  visual  organs  cannot  fail  to  make 
us  appreciate  how  much  care  is  re- 
quired to  preserve  their  integrity  in 
early  life.  Too  much  emphasis  can- 
not be  laid  upon  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  habits  of  cleanliness  in 
the  eyelids,  of  preserving  a  parallel- 
ism of  the  optical  axes,  of  guarding 
against  the  danger  of  acquiring  a 
cross-eye,  of  confining  the  visual  ef- 
fort to  near  objects  in  infant  life,  of 
taking  proper  precautions  with  re- 
gard to  the  early  development  of 
short-sight. 

Immediately  after  birth  an  infant 
should  be  kept  secluded  from  the 
light;  but  within  two  days  the  eyes 
may  be  allowed  some  liberty  in  a 
lightened  room;  the  direct  rays  of 
light  should,  however,  be  excluded 
from  them  for  some  days.  Many  in- 
fants are  predisposed  to  gummy  ac- 
cretions and  crusts  upon  the  lid- 
edges;  in  every  case  these  should  be 
removed  with  lukewarm  water,  to 
which  a  little  borax  may  be  added, 
by  means  of  a  small,  soft  sponge  or 
bit  of  old  muslin,  after  which  vasel- 
ine should  be  applied  directly  to  the 
parts.  As  the  child  grows  older  and 
is  taken  out-of-doors,  the  exposure 


to  sunlight  produces  a  tendency  to 
an  excessive  accumulation  of  mucus 
between  the  lids  and  of  crusts  at  the 
lid-margins.  The  same  rules  should 
then  be  faithfully  followed  and  clean- 
liness rigidly  maintained.  To  neg- 
lect in  this  particular,  more  than  to 
any  other  local  cause,  is  due  the  vi- 
cious habit  of  styes  in  very  young 
children.  The  glands  secreting  the 
oily  substance,  which  is  the  natural 
lubricator  of  the  lid- edges,  are  apt  to 
have  the  orifices  choked  with  mucus 
with  which  dust  may  be  caught  up; 
a  stoppage  occurs,  and  a  true  stye 
forms.  This  is  liable  to  be  followed 
by  a  second  and  third  one,  producing 
not  only  pain  to  the  little  patient, 
but  possible  damage  to,  and  distor- 
tion of,  the  lid.  Catarrh  of  the  tear- 
sac  very  frequently  results  from  an 
uncleanly  habit  of  the  lids.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  noted  that 
"  snuffles  "  and  watery  eyes  often  oc- 
cur together;  but,  though  depending 
usually  upon  hereditary  causes,  both 
can  be  corrected,  and  such  a  view 
should  always  be  taken  by  the  moth- 
er and  nurse.  Among  various  eye 
troubles  of  infancy  are  granular  lid, 
chronic  skin  disease  of  the  lid  and 
cheek,  eversion  of  the  lid,  blinking, 
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a  spasmodic  wrinkling  of  the  brow, 
an  automatic  movement  of  the  scalp, 
etc.,  all  of  them  mechanical  or  ner- 
vous affections,  and  which  are  not 
always  easy  to  control. 

Very  early  in  infant  life  the  eyes 
should  be  protected  from  too  much 
light,  at  first  with  a  blue  or  neu- 
tral tinted  veil,  afterward  with  a 
brimmed  hat  or  bonnet.  It  is  wrong 
to  expose  so  young  an  eye  to  the 
bright  glare  of  the  sun's  rays,  as  is 
the  case  when  the  baby  wears  a 
round  lace  cap.  This  applies  in  the 
greatest  degree  to  blonde  children. 
The  reasons  are  based  chiefly  on  an- 
atomical grounds.  We  fear  to  invite 
the  malediction  of  every  young 
mother  by  thus  inveighing  against 
this  fashionable  and  dangerous  head- 
wear.  And  in  this  connection  we 
must  boldly  set  our  faces  and  pens 
against  the  prevalent  style  of  para- 
sol for  the  baby's  carriage.  Its  shape 
and  outer  trimming  are  right  enough 
—it  cannot  be  too  pretty  to  the  be- 
holder; but,  as  it  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect Baby's  eyes,  it  should  never  be 
lined  with  white  material.  The 
lightest  permissible  shade  should  be 
alight  blue;  better  would  be  dark 
shades  of  blue,  maroon,  green,  or 
even  black.  For  it  is  to  be  remem. 
bered  that  for  months  Baby's  place 
in  the  open  air  will  be  in  the  car- 
riage, and  a  part  of  that  time  will  be 
devoted  to  sleep,  when  the  white 
lining  offers  a  protection  from  only 
the  direct  glare  of  the  sun's  rays,  and 
not  at  all  from  their  irradiation.  An 
analogous  case  would  be  that  of  an 
adult  forced  to  sleep  under  a  small 
awning  of  white  muslin,  with  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  everywhere 
■about  the  face  of  the  sleeper,  save 


in  the  small  area  of  dull  light  sub- 
tended by  the  outstretched  awning. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  visual  efforts  of  the  young 
child  be  limited  to  near  objects. 
How  puerile  sounds  the  question, 
Why  cannot  Baby  sit  up  alone  ?  He 
surely-  has  a  well-shaped  backbone. 
Or  why  cannot  Baby  play  top  with 
his  hands  and  fingers?  The  hand, 
though  small,  is  strong  enough,  and 
the  fingers  are  shapely  and  taper- 
ing. Or  why  cannot  Baby  walk  ? 
See  that  large  thigh,  and  strong 
knee,  and  willing  leg.  Even  so 
puerile  should  sound  the  query,  Why 
cannot  Baby  see  into  the  distance  ? 
The  answer  to  one  question  will  do 
for  all:  Because  the  muscles  of  the 
parts  are  not  sufficiently  developed, 
and  are  not  as  yet  under  the  co-or- 
dinating power  of  the  brain  to  do 
its  bidding.  It  is  a  nice  point  to  de- 
fine just  what  a  baby  can  see  and 
how  it  sees;  but  it  may  with  safety 
be  stated  that  under  the  fourth  or 
fifth  month  the  eye  has  no  distinct 
fixation  of  vision.  The  infant  at- 
tempts to  seize  objects  at  about  this 
age,  and  for  such  distances  its  visual 
powers  are  good — better  than  its 
precision  of  grasp;  before  this  time 
it  is  unable  to  define  objects  beyond 
the  room.  The  failure  to  take  in 
objects  beyond  this  limit  is  not  due 
to  an  imperfect  development  of  the 
percipient  elements  of  the  retina, 
but  rather  to  an  imperfect  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball 
The  muscular  apparatus  of  the  eyeball 
is  very  simple. 

Two  straight  muscles,  taking  origin 
from  the  depth  of  the  bony  orbit,  are 
attached  to  each  side  of  the  eyeball  on 
a  horizontal  level  with  the  pupil,  pre- 
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cisely  like  the  reins  attached  to  a 
horse's  bit;  they  move  the  eye  out- 
ward or  inward,  just  as  the  right  or 
left  rein  turns  the  animal's  head. 
There  are  in  addition  a  superior  and 
an  inferior  straight  muscle,  by  which 
the  eye  is  made  to  look  upward  and 
downward.  In  this  way  the  eye  can 
be  moved  in  all  the  principal  planes  of 
vision;  the  action  of  all  these  muscles 
in  quick  succession  results  in  a  rotary 
movement  of  the  eyeball,  in  which 
movement  the  four  straight  are  as- 
sisted by  two  oblique  muscles,  whose 
action  is  limited  to  the  planes  between 
the  four  cardinal  axes  of  vision.  Of 
these  six  muscles,  the  internal  straight 
attached  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  eye- 
ball is  by  far  the  strongest,  on  account 
of  the  necessity  of  fixing  the  eye  for 
very  near  objects.  This  is  the  chief 
element  of  muscular  power  by  which 
the  eye  converges  to  objects  from 
about  eighteen  inches  to  four,  even 
three,  inches  distant.  Visual  range  is 
further  accomplished  by  what  is 
known  as  the  muscle  of  accommoda- 
tion—a.  set  of  muscular  fibres  situ- 
ated within  the  eyeball,  behind  the 
pupil,  and  precisely  where  the  iris 
springs  from  the  white  of  the  eye. 
This  muscle  has  the  power  of  adjust- 
ing the  eye  for  accurate  sight  to  the 
fixed  stars  just  as  easily  as  to  very 
near  objects.  It  acts,  like  all  muscles, 
by  contraction  and  relaxation.  The 
two  muscles — a  set  for  each  eye — act 
in  perfect  correlation,  and  enable  the 
organ  in  an  instant  of  time  to  cover 
an  infinite  range  of  vision.  Xo  fine  ad- 
justment of  the  telescope,  no  system 
of  lenses  and  prisms,  can  accomplish 
this  feat  in  an  instant  of  time. 

The  utmost  caution  is  therefore  im- 


peratively demanded  of  every  person 
to  whom  is  consigned  the  care  of  the 
young  child  from  infancy  to  perhaps 
the  third  year  of  life.  It  is  during  this 
time  that  damage  to  the  muscular  ap- 
paratus of  the  eye  may  be  done.  The 
mother  or  nurse  is  eager  to  have  Baby 
see  everything  from  the  nursery  win- 
dow or  from  a  carriage  or  car.  How 
many  tired  heads,  languid  eyes,  and 
disordered  tempers  result  from  this 
mistake !  How  often  is  loss  of  ac- 
commodative power,  or  enlarged 
pupil,  or  cross-eye  the  consequence? 
Worms,  "inward  fits,"  sour  stomach, 
flea-bites,  and  bad  temper  are  some 
of  the  morbid  and  moral  posers  which 
the  mother  and  the  family  doctor 
ponder  over. 

An  indication  of  the  delicate  and 
undeveloped  muscular  apparatus  of 
the  eyeball  within  the  first  two  months 
of  life  is  found  in  the  ease  with  which 
some  infants  look  cross-eyed.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  sleep  the  eyes  are 
turned  upward  under  the  brows,  and 
inward,  and  that  a  true  crossed  con- 
dition of  the  optical  axes  occurs  dur- 
ing this  state. 

An  occasional  temporary  crossing 
of  the  eyes  of  an  infant  above  two 
months  of  age  should  be  carefully  in- 
vestigated. The  child  should  be 
handled  lightly;  it  should  not  be 
played  with  too  much ;  it  ought  to  lie 
or  roll  on  its  back  in  preference  to 
sitting  on  the  lap  or  in  a  chair.  Any 
unequal  size  of  the  pupils  should  be 
carefully  noted.  It  may  be  either  the 
sign  of  some  internal  trouble  or  a 
simple  local  affection  of  the  muscular 
tissue  controlling  the  pupil. 

A  small  per  centum  of  infants  are 
born  short-sighted.    The  detection  is 
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usually  not  made  very  early  in  life; 
when,  however,  it  is  made,  the  error 
should  be  corrected,  if  the  child  be 
old  enough  to  wear  a  suitable  glass 
without  danger  of  breaking  it.  We 
do  not  propose  to  speak  here  of  con- 
genital near-sightedness,  but  to  call 
particular  attention  to  the  danger  of 
acquiring  short-sight  to  which  we  ex- 
pose the  aspirant  to  the  monotonous 
alphabet  and  primer.  Almost  every 
child  falls  into  the  habit  of  holding  the 
book  in  the  lap,  and  of  bending  the 
head  in  that  direction  so  as  to  get  a 
better  view  of  the  new  characters.  In 
this  position  the  neck  is  craned,  the 
muscles  compress  the  blood  vessels 
returning  from  the  brain  and  face,  the 
eyeball  becomes  congested,  and  the 
muscles  surrounding  it  compress  and 
lengthen  it.  Daily  habits  of  spelling 
letters,  of  knitting,  and  of  needlework 
in  this  constrained  position  tend  to 
produce  short-sight  by  elongating  the 
diameter  of  the  eyeball;  add  to  this 
a  rapidly  growing  figure  or  a  weak 
constitution,  and  the  factors  are  all 
supplied.  It  is  not  infrequently  the 
practice  in  schools  to  set  small  copies 


in  pale  ink,  or  to  place  fine  work  in* 
the  hands  of  young  girls  at  twilight. 
These  contribute  to  the  development 
of  short-sight.  It  must  always  be  re- 
membered that  short-sightedness  in 
early  life  is  progressive,  and  that  a; 
short-sighted  eye  tends  to  wasting 
disease  of  the  retina  and  choroid. 
Every  child  with  deficient  vision 
should,  on  beginning  study,  be  care- 
fully examined.  Proper  advice  will 
often  save  years  of  trouble,  discom- 
fort, and  hardship.  It  is  an  erroneous 
impression  that  an  eye  is  made  weaker 
by  wearing  a  glass ;  on  the  contrary, 
a  short-sighted  eye  is  put  at  rest,  and' 
its  muscles  have  a  chance  to  strengthen 
in  correlation  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  body,  by  the  wearing  of  a  proper 
glass.  We  regret  to  close  this  paper 
by  emphasizing  a  sad  truth  as  regards 
our  American  school  children,  and 
particularly  those  of  a  densely  popu- 
lated city  like  New  York — viz.,  that 
short-sightedness  is  rapidly  on  the  in-1 
crease,  and  that  it  will  entail  a  long 
category  of  evils  if  some  means  are 
not  found  to  check  its  inroads. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  HEREDITY. 


"Bless  not  thyself  only,"  says  the 
author  of  "Religio  Medici,"  "that  thou 
wert  born  in  Athens ;  but,  among  thy 
multiplied  acknowledgments,  lift  up 
one  hand  to  heaven  that  thou  wert 
born  of  honest  parents,  that  modesty, 
humility,  and  veracity  lay  in  the  same 
egg  and  came  into  the  world  with 
thee." 

"Heredity,"  says  Th.  Ribot,  "  is 
that  biological  law  by  which  all  be- 


ings endowed  with  life  tend  to  repeat 
themselves  in  their  descendants."  The 
profound  significance  of  this  law  in  its- 
relation  to  society,  its  influence  upon 
family  peculiarities  and  characteris- 
tics, is  so  intimate  and  far-reaching 
that  some  discussion  of  the  lessons  it 
enforces  cannot  be  without  its  useful 
application. 

We  think  that  we  appreciate  our  du- 
ties to  our  children,  but  how  many  of 
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•us  realize  that  the  chiefest  of  our  ob- 
ligations to  them  begins  before  their 
birth?  The  responsibility  of  bringing 
into  existence  any  life  is  a  most  se- 
rious one ;  but  when  to  this  is  added 
the  handicapping  of  that  life  with 
diseased  tendencies,  the  outcome  of 
our  own  vices,  the  result  is  one  from 
which  all  may  well  shrink.  It  was  a 
proverb  in  Israel  that  when  the  fathers 
had  eaten  sour  grapes  the  children's 
teeth  were  set  on  edge,  and  it  was 
deemed  no  marvel  that  those  whose 
fathers  had  stoned  the  prophets  should 
reject  Him  who  was  sent  unto  them: 
"Ye  are  the  children  of  those  who 
stoned  the  prophets."  Yes,  the  chil- 
dren's teeth  are  set  on  edge  and  the 
fathers  go  on  eating  sour  grapes,  lit- 
tle heeding. 

The  influence  of  heredity  in  the 
transmission  of  disease  is  a  matter  of 
common  belief.  Phthisical,  cancerous, 
scrofulous,  and  other  tendencies  are 
quite  generally  recognized  as  fertile 
in  the  production  of  a  diseased  pos- 
terity. And  even  when,  by  intermar- 
riage, these  tendencies  are  so  opposed 
by  combative  influences  in  the  healthier 
parent  as  not  to  appear  in  the  first 
generation,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  wit- 
ness their  effect  in  later  ones.  But 
much  of  this  is  generally  accepted; 
what  is  not  so  clear  to  many  minds  is 
that  the  heredity  of  mental  qualities  is 
as  striking  and  persistent  as  that  of 
the  physical.  Darwin,  Cuvier,  Bacon, 
John  Adams,  and  Macaulay  will  serve 
as  examples  of  an  inherited  intellectu- 
al ability.  The  physician  descended 
from  a  line  of  successful  physicians, 
the  lawyer  from  an  ancestry  of  able 
counsellors,  inherits  an  aptitude  and 
fitness  for  his  work  that  is  incalcula- 


ble. So  no  less  surely  are  morbid  men- 
tal characteristics  transmitted  by  the 
same  tyranny  of  organization ;  the  sta- 
tistics of  insanity,  as  furnished  from 
English  sources,  give  reason  for  belief 
that  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases 
received  in  the  asylums  of  the  United 
Kingdom  give  evidence  of  inherited 
taint.  From  the  nature  of  the  case 
this  question  is  one  difficult  to  settle 
conclusively.  Information  upon  this 
topic  comes,  for  the  most  part,  from 
interested  sources,  and  the  desire  to 
conceal  an  unpleasant  truth  is  usually 
greater  than  concern  for  statistical  ac- 
curacy. But  the  tremendous  influence  of 
hereditary  transmission  in  those  cases 
where  our  information  is  conclusive, 
leaves  us  in  no  doubt  about  its  most 
general  application.  It  is  equally  true 
that  as  facial  resemblances  and  pecu- 
liarities, a  trick  of  manner  or  gesture, 
can  be  transmitted,  and  generally  rec- 
ognized, from  father  to  son  through 
several  generations,  so  the  appetites, 
tendencies,  passions,  and  habits  are  as 
surely  prone  to  appear  in  our  children. 

We  quote  the  following  case  from 
Ribot :  "A  man  of  an  excellent  fam- 
ily of  laboring  people  was  early  ad- 
dicted to  drink  and  died  of  chronic  al- 
coholism, leaving  seven  children.  The 
first  two  of  these  died  of  convulsions 
at  an  early  age.  The  third  became  in- 
sane at  twenty-two,  and  died  an  idiot. 
The  fourth,  after  various  attempts  at 
suicide,  fell  into  the  lowest  grade  of 
idiocy.  The  fifth,  of  passionate  and 
misanthropic  temper,  broke  off  all  re- 
lations with  his  family.  His  sister 
suffers  from  nervous  disorder  which 
chiefly  takes  the  form  of  hysteria,  with 
intermittent  attacks  of  insanity.  The 
seventh,  a  very  intelligent  workman, 
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but  of  nervous  temperament,  freely 
gives  expression  of  the  gloomiest  fore- 
bodings as  to  his  intellectual  future." 

Dr.  Echeverria,  referring  to  histo- 
ries of  the  descent  of  115  individuals, 
68  males  and  47  females,  who  have  ex- 
hibited symptoms  of  alcoholism  in  va- 
rious forms,  notices  that  the  aggregate 
of  children  in  their  respective  families 
amounts  to  476 — 282  males  and  194 
females.  Of  these  23  were  still-born, 
107  died  from  convulsions  in  infancy, 
37  died  from  other  maladies,  3  com- 
mitted suicide,  96  are  epileptic,  13  are 
congenital  idiots,  19  are  maniacal  or 
hypochondriacal,  7  suffer  from  gen- 
eral paralysis,  5  have  locomotor  ataxy, 
26  have  hysteria,  23  suffer  from  par- 
alysis, 9  have  chorea,  7  have  strabis- 
mus, 19  are  scrofulous  and  crippled,  3 
are  deaf.  Drinking  instincts  have 
manifested  themselves  in  205 — nearly 
half  of  the  above  descendants. 

The  space  at  our  command  will  not 
enable  us  to  pursue  this  line  of  argu- 
ment further,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  point  out  the  great  significance 
our  manner  of  living  must  have  upon 
the  future  of  a  possible  posterity.  The 
stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its 
source.  A  healthy  child,  sound  and 
vigorous,  normal  in  organization  and 
development,  cannot  proceed  from  a 
diseased  and  debilitated  parentage. 
Sooner  or  later — and,  as  a  rule,  sooner 
rather  than  later — defects,  bodily,  ner- 
vous, or  mental,  will  appear,  marking 


as  surely  a  vicious  inheritance  as  if,  in? 
accordance  with  the  Brahmin  custom, 
they  bore  it  indelibly  upon  their  brows. 
How,  now,  can  these  disastrous  ten- 
dencies be  modified  or  removed? 
There  are  two  methods  of  partial  re- 
lief, but  in  order  that  we  may  achieve 
any  substantial  results  the  education 
of  the  rising  generation  in  the  laws  of 
heredity  must  be  enforced.  Intermar- 
riage of  temperaments  with  morbid 
tendencies  only  deepens  these  in  their 
offspring  and  leads  to  ultimate  extinc- 
tion of  the  family.  In  some  measure, 
family  weaknesses  may  be  eliminated 
by  intermarriage  with  stronger  ele- 
ments free  from  diseased  proclivities. 
Healthy  endowments  and  characteris- 
tics tend  to  neutralize  and  nullify  in 
the  offspring  the  morbid  tendencies  of 
one  parent.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conceive  that,  through  this  selective 
method  of  union,  there  may  be  a  weed- 
ing out  and  ultimate  obliteration  of 
diseased  influences  and  impressions. 
But  the  instinct  of  love  is  too  powerful 
to  be  governed  by  law,  and  rises  su- 
perior to  system.  Marriages  cannot 
be  arranged  by  the  lord-chancellor, 
and  truly  suitable  physiological  unions 
cannot  be  the  rule  in  our  day.  What 
we  can  and  should  do  is  to  educate  our 
children  in  the  stern  and  inflexible 
laws  of  heredity — laws  that  cannot  be 
transgressed  without  direct  and  fright- 
ful consequences  to  posterity. 
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BEFORE  BABY  ARRIVES. 


There  are,  perhaps,  no  more  im- 
portant months  in  a  child's  life  than 
the  ante-natal  months,  and  the  moth- 
er needs  help  then,  if  ever,  for  she 
bears  the  tremendous  responsibility 
of  being  practically  the  sole  custo- 
dian of  most  important  interests. 

The  word  "  mother"  is  used  ad- 
visedly; for  though  it  is,  perhaps, 
more  customary  to  speak  of  such 
women  as  (:  about  to  become  moth- 
ers," yet  really  they  are  mothers  in 
the  most  emphatic  present  tense. 
Motherhood  and  its  responsibilities 
begin  with  the  very  conception  of 
the  child's  life.  It  is  as  truly  wicked 
to  destroy  or  to  risk  the  life  of  an 
unborn  child  as  it  would  be,  under 
similar  circumstances,  to  do  the  same 
to  a  child  whose  visible  existence  is 
established.  The  child  must  be  cared 
for  intelligently  and  faithfully.  The 
woman  who  guards  this  trust  truly 
lives  not  to  herself.  Since  mother- 
care  must  begin  so  soon,  why  should 
it  not  claim  its  title? 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  to 
realize  this  responsibility  will  be 
harmful  to  the  mother,  because  it 
will  tend  to  make  her  fix  her  thoughts 
too  much  upon  herself.  Will  she  not 
always  be  worrying  lest  this  or  that 
may  not  be  good  for  the  baby,  and 
so  grow  nervous  and  morbid?  Doubt- 
less to  brood  over  her  condition,  to 
keep  too  anxious  a  watch  over  mi- 
nute details,  to  fear  for  herself  or 
for  the  child,  would  be  most  inju- 
rious to  the  mother  and  infant  alike. 
And  it  is  true  that  at  such  a  time 
mothers  are  all  too  prone  to  be  ner- 
vous at  best,  to  fear  great  evils  and 


magnify  small  ones.  But  the  sensi- 
ble woman  can  fix  in  her  mind  a  few 
great  principles  by  which  to  live. 
She  will  remember,  in  general,  that 
another  life  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  her.  She  will  impress  it  upon 
herself  that  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
sunlight,  a  sufficiency  of  simple, 
nourishing  food,  an  abundance  of 
sleep,  such  gentle  exercise  as  she  is 
able  to  bear,  and  comfortable,  loose 
clothing,  are  the  conditions  requisite 
to  the  child's  best  physical  welfare. 
These  simple  hygienic  principles  are 
not  difficult  to  bear  in  mind  nor  hard 
to  put  into  practice. 

She  will  go  a  step  further,  and  re- 
member that  the  mind  of  her  off- 
spring will  take  an  impress  from  the 
books  she  reads,  the  sights  she  dwells 
upon,  the  company  she  keeps,  and 
the  thoughts  she  cherishes.  There- 
fore she  will  surround  herself  as  far 
as  possible  with  cheerful  and  refining 
influences.  Spiritually,  she  can  do 
no  better  for  her  little  one  than  to 
cultivate  a  calm  trust  in  God  and  His 
providence.  When  she  is  thus  hon- 
estly striving  after  the  best  condi- 
tions for  the  future  physical,  mental, 
and  spiritual  growth  of  her  child,  she 
should  know  and  believe  that  there 
her  responsibility  ceases.  Beyond 
this  point  she  is  not  called  to  go,  but 
must  leave  the  matter  to  a  higher 
Power.  But  it  can  do  no  harm,  and 
only  good,  for  her  to  dwell  with  ex- 
ceeding gladness  and  gratitude  upon 
the  fact  that  she  is  a  mother,  to  hug 
her  sacred  joy,  to  picture  to  herself 
the  pleasures  which  are  promised 
her  for  the  coming  years,  and  to  be 
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happy  in  the  thought  that  she  is  to 
be  privileged  to  sing  Hannah's  exult- 
ant psalm  over  the  granted  boon  of 
a  child. 

For  motherhood  is  the  crown  and 
glory  of  a  woman's  life.  It  comes 
sometimes  as  a  thorny  crown,  but  it 
is  worth  all  it  costs.  The  bliss  of 
motherhood,  which  is  like  to  nothing 
else  on  earth,  is  placed  as  a  compen- 
sation over  against  all  the  pain  and 
care  which  so  often  seem  to  be  wo- 
man's peculiar  burden.  And  it  com- 
pensates. I  do  not  say  a  word  derog- 
atory to  other  conditions  of  life  when 
I  say  that  to  be  called  to  motherhood 
is  to  be  called  to  the  highest  honor 
and  the  noblest  profession  possible 
to  woman.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be 
gratefully  appreciated. 

"  If  one  could  only  think  of  that 
side  of  it!"  sighs  the  tired  mother  of 
a  large  flock.  "  But  another  baby 
usually  means  just  so  much  less 
sleep,  so  much  more  anxiety ;  so 
much  less  time  for  the  graces  of 
life,  so  much  more  careful  a  count- 
ing of  the  pennies."  That  is  one 
view  of  it,  indeed,  and  not  an  un- 
natural one  to  busy  mothers.  Many 
poor  babies  get  no  warmer  welcome 
than  that. 

The  mother  of  a  young  baby  had 
a  caller  one'  day. 

"  How  good  and  happy  your  baby 
seems!  "  said  the  caller.  "  Not  a  bit 
nervous!  I  guess  you  didn't  feel 
very  badly  to  think  he  was  coming, 
did  you?" 

The  young  mother  hardly  grasped 
the  meaning  of  this  question  at  first, 
and  when  she  did  her  indignant  as- 
tonishment would  hardly  let  her  as- 
sure her  guest  that  nothing  in  her 
life  had  ever  seemed  to  her  a  greater 


blessing  than  the  coming  of  her 
baby. 

"Well,"  said  the  visitor,  "  I  sup- 
pose likely  some  women  do  feel  so, 
and  it's  real  nice  if  they  can.  I  must 
say  I  never  did.  I  love  my  babies 
well  enough  after  they  are  here,  but 
I  never  feel  glad  to  think  they  are 
coming."  It  is  a  sad  truth  that  she 
only  expressed  a  feeling  not  uncom- 
mon. 

Now,  no  one  ever  claims  that  it  is 
an  easy  thing  to  be  a  mother.  But 
a  coming  baby  does  not  mean  all 
hardship.  What  it  does  mean  has 
been  better  put:  f<  Here  is  a  sweet, 
fragrant  mouth  to  kiss;  here  are  two 
more  feet  to  make  music  with  their 
pattering  about  my  nursery.  Here 
is  a  soul  to  train  for  God,  and  the 
body  in  which  it  dwells  is  worthy  of 
all  it  will  cost,  since  it  is  the  abode  of 
a  kingly  tenant.  I  may  see  less  of 
friends,  but  I  have  gained  one  dearer 
than  all,  to  whom  I  will  make  a  will- 
ing sacrifice  of  what  little  leisure 
my  other  darlings  have  left  me. 
Yes,  my  precious  baby,  you  are  wel- 
come to  your  mother's  heart,  wel- 
come to  her  time,  her  strength,  her 
health,  her  tenderest  cares,  to  her 
life-long  prayers!  " 

If,  then,  the  Psalmist  speaks  truly 
when  he  declares  that  "  children  are 
an  heritage  of  the  Lord,"  if  women 
do  well  to  consider  themselves  hon- 
ored and  not  disgraced  by  their  child- 
bearing,  why  must  the  prenatal  life 
of  a  child  be  spoken  of  with  bated 
breath,  and  all  the  signs  of  its  ex- 
pected advent  be  as  sedulously  hid- 
den as  if  they  were  the  evidences  of 
a  crime?  True  delicacy  will  not 
flaunt  so  holy  a  joy  in  the  eyes  of  a 
curious  world,  but  it  is  false  delicacy 
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that  needlessly  conceals  it.  The 
pure  in  heart  see  God  in  motherhood. 
It  is  not  modesty,  but  prudishness, 
wnich  shuts  a  woman  away  from  con- 
genial society  and  deprives  her  of 
needed  exercise  and  diversion,  lest, 


forsooth,  some  one  may  suspect  the 
fact  of  her  motherhood.  The  coming 
guest  is  a  royal  one.  Be  not  ashamed, 
but  proud,  that  you  are  called  upon 
to  give  him  greeting. 

E.  R. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS 


In  Answer  to  Correspondents.— It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  question* 
concerning  ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any 
particular  case.  We  simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to  us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more 
or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems"  are  inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of 
space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed  in  our  columns.  We  try  to 
answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry  in  thenext  issue 
after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


Baby's  Weight  and  Size  at  Birth ; 
Proportions  in  Growth. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

What  is  the  average  weight  and  size  of  a  baby 
at  birth?  How  much  ought  it  to  gain  during 
the  first  year,  second  year,  etc.,  in  order  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  size  and  weight  usual  at  that 
period?  How  much  larger  is  the  head  of  a  baby 
in  proportion  to  its  body  than  is  the  head  of  an 
adult  in  proportion  to  the  adult  stature? 

Boston.  Mass.  D.  F. 

At  birth  the  height  of  a  child  is 
about  three-tenths  of  the  adult  stature. 
That  is  to  say,  twenty  or  twenty-one 
inches  is  put  down  as  an  average 
length  for  a  new-born  child,  and  these 
numbers  are,  respectively,  three-tenths 
of  five  feet  six  and  two-third  inches 
and  five  feet  ten  inches,  the  former  be- 
ing about  the  average  height  of  adult 
males  and  the  latter  that  of  a  man  of 
rather  larger  stature.    But  every  one 


who  has  seen  an  undressed  baby  knows 
that  the  proportions  of  its  frame  are 
not  those  of  adult  life.  The  body  is 
larger  and  the  head  pre-eminently 
large,  while  the  extremities,  particu- 
larly the  lower,  are  relatively  small. 
In  the  process  of  growth  these  rela- 
tions are  gradually  changed  until  those 
of  the  completed  form  are  reached. 
But  the  change  is  not  uniform  for  all 
parts  of  the  body,  as  will  be  presently 
seen. 

The  question  of  growth  in  little  chil- 
dren is  not  altogether  to  be  judged  by 
weight;  plumpness  is  to  be  desired  as 
evidence  of  well-being,  but  fatness  is 
by  no  means  a  sure  sign  of  health.  It 
would  be  well  to  also  take  into  ac- 
count the  increase  in  stature,  and  the 
following  averages  will  be  of  use: 

During  the  first  year  of  life  there 
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is  an  average  gain  of  about  eight 
inches,  say  from  twenty  or  twenty-one 
inches  at  birth  to  twenty-eight  or 
twenty-nine  at  one  year.  During  the 
next  year  the  gain  may  be  barely  half 
that,  say  four  inches,  making  a  total 
of  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  inches.  So 
that  by  his  second  birthday  the  little 
one  has  reached  nearly  half  his  adult 
stature.  If,  therefore,  a  child  does  not 
differ  very  much  from  his  average,  it 
is  probably  doing  enough  growing. 
Often  hereditary  peculiarities  govern 
growth  to  a  considerable  degree.  The 
annual  growth  after  the  second  year 
gradually  diminishes,  and  when  the 
child  is  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age 
it  rarely  exceeds,  if  it  reaches,  two 
inches  per  year.  It  is  frequently  no- 
ticed that  children  will  for  quite  a  long 
time  remain  almost  stationary  in 
height,  and  again  that  they  will  have 
periods  of  very  rapid  growth.  Such 
a  period  of  increase  is  very  often 
noticed,  as  before  mentioned,  about 
the  ninth  or  tenth  year,  and  quite 
usually  there  is  a  rapid  growth 
near  or  soon  after  the  period  of 
puberty.  It  is  usually  not  until  this 
tenth-year  period  of  growth  that  boys 
begin  to  outgrow  the  girls  and  show 
signs  of  the  greater  stature  that  marks 
the  adult  male. 

Variations  in  the  relative  increase 
of  weight  are  also  noticed,  and  they 
have  a  general  relation  to  the  varying 
increase  in  height.  The  baby  is,  com- 
pared with  an  adult,  disproportionately 
heavy  for  its  height,  and  this  is  due 
to  the  great  size  of  the  head  and  trunk. 
If  the  child  and  the  adult  were  shaped 
alike  their  relative  weight  would  be  in 
proportion  to  the  cubes  of  their 
heights.   But  this  is  far  from  being  ac- 


tually the  case.  A  new-born  child 
twenty  inches  long  weighs  on  an  aver- 
age about  seven  pounds.  A  man  of 
medium  height,  say  of  five  feet  seven 
inches,  if  shaped  like  the  baby,  would 
weigh  fully  two  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds — that  is,  about  twice  what 
young  men  of  that  height  average. 

The  baby's  weight,  like  its  height, 
increases  remarkably  at  first  and  then 
more  slowly.  The  weight  at  birth  may 
be,  and  perhaps  on  an  average  is, 
tripled  by  the  end  of  the  first  year,  but 
the  second  year's  increase  may  not  be 
more  than  a  third  of  that  of  the  first ; 
thus  a  child  of  seven  pounds  at  birth 
may  at  the  end  of  the  year  weigh 
twenty  pounds,  and  perhaps  not  more 
than  twenty-five  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year.  The  later  variations  in 
weight-increase  we  need  not  consider 
now ;  they  have  a  considerably  con- 
stant relation  to  the  growth  in  height. 

The  Removal  of  Enlarged  Tonsils. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  of  eight  months  is  troubled  with 
large  tonsils,  which  seem  to  cause  her  to  snore 
in  her  sleep  and  to  disturb  her  at  night.  She  is 
otherwise  a  healthy  child,  her  digestion  being 
perfect.  She  was  brought  up  partly  on  breast 
milk  and  partly  on  Nestle's  food.  The  doctor 
advises  that  the  tonsils  be  removed,  but  I  dread 
the  operation  in  one  so  young,  especially  as  I 
have  heard  of  other  children  growing  to  their 
tonsils. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  L.  D.  A. 

Where  enlargement  of  the  tonsils 
exists  it  should  be  taken  in  hand  at 
once,  and  if  the  efforts  of  the  physician, 
after  a  fair  attempt  at  local  and  gen- 
eral treatment,  do  not  result  in  success, 
a  portion  at  least  of  the  tonsil,  sufficient 
to  relieve  the  condition,  should  un- 
hesitatingly be  removed.  The  idea 
that  the  child  will  ""row  to  her  ton- 
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sils"  is  thoroughly  mischievous.  Even 
admitting  that  their  size  will  diminuh 
toward  adult  life,  the  evils  caused  by 
their  presence  will  far  outweigh  any 
re.-T  or  fancied  objection  to  their  re- 
moval, while  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
operator  the  dangers  are  almost  tco 
slight  to  be  considered. 

Chronic  troubles  of  the  throat  are 
of  serious  importance  to  the  future  of 
the  child ;  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  earlier  they  are  taken  in 
hand  the  easier  it  will  be  to  bring  them 
under  control. 

Disinfectants,  Antiseptics,  and  Deodorizers. 

To  the  Editor  of  BABYHOOD: 

What  is  the  difference  between  disinfectants, 
antiseptics,  and  deodorizers?  Are  bad  odors 
always  an  indication  that  something  is  wrong  in 
the  house?  When  you  destroy  the  odor  due  to 
-defective  plumbing,  can  you  feel  sure  that  the 
trouble  has  been  remedied?  Are  all  bad  odors 
injurious  to  health? 

Richmond,  Va.  H. 

A  disinfectant  is  an  agent  capable 
of  destroying  the  infective  power  of 
infectious  material.  This  is  the  con- 
cise and  accurate  definition  of  the  com- 
mittee on  disinfectants  appointed  by 
the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion. An  antiseptic  is  an  agent  capa- 
ble of  arresting  putrefactive  decompo- 
sition, or  ordinary  decay.  A  deodor- 
izer is  an  agent  that  will  neutralize  or 
destroy  bad  smells.  Vile  odors  may 
be  overcome  or  decay  checked  by 
agents  that  have  not  sufficient  power 
to  destroy  disease  germs.  Hence  re- 
sults much  misconception  and  often  a 
false  sense  of  security  on  the  part  of 
the  householder.  A  bad  smell  need 
not  be  in  itself  injurious,  and  the  most 
deadly  disease  germs  may  not  reveal 
themselves  at  all  to  the  nose.    As  a 


matter  of  fact,  offensive  odors  are  to 
be  destroyed,  if  possible,  because  they 
are  produced  by  gases  that  lower  vi- 
tality, and  hence  lessen  the  resisting 
power  of  the  system  to  the  disease; 
also  because  they  arise  from  condi- 
tions that  afford  a  favorable  soil  for 
maintaining  the  activity  of  disease 
germs.  We  must  not  think,  however, 
that  because  the  odor  has  disappeared 
the  germ  has  necessarily  been  de- 
stroyed. Some  so-called  germicides 
are  nothing  but  deodorizers  and  unre- 
liable for  true  disinfecting  purposes. 
The  weak  solutions  of  carbolic  acid 
often  used  in  a  sick-room  are  simply 
strong  enough  to  mask  one  disagree- 
able smell  by  substituting  another,  but 
are  not  of  sufficient  concentration  to 
really  disinfect. 

Teething  and  Colic;  Remedies  for  Colic. 

To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood: 

Will  cutting  teeth  give  a  baby  colic?  Is  cap- 
sicum good  for  colic,  or  do  you  know  of  any- 
thing better? 

Granby,  Mo.  L.  V. 

The  cutting  of  teeth  is  charged  with 
many  digestive  disorders.  The  lat- 
ter are,  however,  now  attributed,  by 
those  giving  attention  to  such  things, 
more  frequently  to  changes  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  digestive  organs 
which  occur  at  the  same  period  with 
teething.  It  is,  therefore,  safer  to  say 
such  symptoms  accompany  rather  than 
depend  upon  teething.  Capsicum, 
the  oils  of  mint  and  anise  in  the  shape 
of  cordials  or  the  tincture  of  the  drug- 
shops — a  few  drops  in  hot  water — and 
many  other  things,  will  relieve  colic. 
Hot  water  alone  is  often  easiest,  but 
the  best  thing  is,  if  possible,  to  remove 
the  cause  of  the  colic. 
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Suggestions  for  a  Home-made  .Truss. 

To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood: 

My  little  boy,  who  is  nearly  fifteen  months, 
has  since  his  birth  had  a  ruptured  navel.  We 
have  used  a  compress  prescribed  by  a  doctor, 
and  for  a  time  the  trouble  seemed  cured,  so  that 
we  left  off  the  compress;  but  now  the  rupture  is 
showing  again.  Shall  we  use  the  compress  all 
the  time,  or  is  it  better  to  get  something  new 
that  will  cure  the  rupture  altogether?  We  live 
far  away  from  doctors,  and  will  be  very  thank- 
ful to  you  if  you  can  suggest  something  satis- 
factory to  help  us,  at  least  until  we  can  get  the 
advice  of  a  city  physician. 

Arizona.  W.  L. 

If  the  compress  which  you  thought 
satisfactory  until  you  removed  it  seems 
so  still  when  applied  to  retain  the 
hernia,  its  continued  use  is  advisable. 
At  all  events,  some  efficient  compress 
should  be  worn.  If  the  old  one  is  not 
satisfactory  and  you  could  get  a  good 
one  through  some  physician  or  drug- 
gist, it  would  be  much  better.  The 
circumference  of  the  child's  body  at 
the  level  of  the  navel  should  be  taken ; 
and  if  you  can  take  the  shape  of  the 
body  at  the  same  level  by  means  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  stout  sheet  lead,  and 
trace  it  on  a  paper,  marking  the  posi- 
tion of  the  spine  and  of  the  navel,  it 
will  help  you  in  getting  a  good  fit.  If 
you  can  get  nothing  you  can  make 
something  which  will  be  much  better 
than  letting  the  trouble  alone.  The 
essentials  of  a  home-made  truss  for 
umbilical  hernia  are  a  pad  and  a  belt. 
The  pad  should  be  of  such  shape  as 
to  press  into  the  navel  without  dis- 
tending it.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
used  half  of  £  musket-ball  or  a  piece 
of  cork  of  the  same  shape  and  size, 
and  better  still,  perhaps,  is  a  convex 
button  of  hard  rubber  or  horn  which 
has  a  very  smooth  surface.  The  pro- 
jecting hemisphere  should  be  fastened 


to  a  piece  of  sheet  lead  or  of  hard  rub- 
ber, if  you  can  get  it,  as  large  as  a 
dollar  or  larger.  This  being  applied 
to  the  navel,  a  flannel  bandage  is  put 
over  it.  It  is  best  to  make  holes  in 
the  margin  of  the  lead  or  rubber 
plate,  so  that  it  may  be  stitched  to  the 
bandage.  It  is  to  be  understood  that 
these  domestic  devices  are  not  urged 
as  preferable  to  a  well-made  and  well- 
fitting  truss,  but  as  useful  substitutes 
when,  as  in  this  case,  the  former  can- 
not be  had. 

Condensed  Replies. 

H.  G.j  Jcffersonville,  Vt. — Your  di- 
lemma about  the  sleeping  time  of  the 
two  babies  is  a  hard  one.  There  is  no 
easy  way  out  of  it.  The  best  way,  to 
our  mind,  would  be  to  put  the  elder 
baby  to  sleep  in  a  room  away  from 
the  younger,  where  the  crying  of  the 
latter  cannot  wake  the  former,  or  the 
reverse.  In  cases  of  direct  collision, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  elder 
should  give  way,  as  the  new  baby 
would  suffer  more  by  having  its  sleep 
disturbed. 

A.  T.,  Bast  Water  ford ,  Pa. — Your 
plan  of  persistently  keeping  the  ca- 
tarrh down  by  hygienic  measures,  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes.  Vaseline  and" 
Listerine  can  both  be  recommended. 

B.  N.  A.,  Kingston,  Ga. — Whatever 
the  food,  the  manner  of  feeding  is  cer- 
tainly wrong.  It  is  just  as  wrong  to 
feed  children  too  rapidly  as  too  fre- 
quently. It  is  as  important  in  thecaseof 
young  children  as  in  the  case  of  adults 
that  the  whole  meal  be  not  swallowed 
within  five  minutes.  In  feeding  a 
young  child,  especially  if  its  food  be 
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fluid  or  semi-fluid,  remember  that  the 
process  differs  very  considerably  from 
that  of  filling  a  jug  through  a  funnel. 

O.,  Phoenixzille,  Pa. — There  is  no 
"infallible  remedy"  for  such  cases. 
You  must  have  patience  and  trust 
your  physician,  who,  as  you  say,  has 
your  confidence. 

B.  R.  D.,  Lexington,  ivy.— You 
ought  to  stop  the  night-feeding  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  is  probable  that  your 
little  girl  would  sleep  much  better  if 
she  were  not  in  the  habit  of  being  fed 
at  night.  The  addition  of  sugar  to  the 
food  is  unnecessary.  The  question  as 
to  the  superiority  of  mixed  milk  we 
have  often  discussed.  One  cow  may 
give  uniformly  good  milk,  but  the 
chances  of  variation  are  diminished  by 
the  mixture  of  milk  from  many  cows. 

N.  A.,  Pilger,  Xeb. — See  if  the  ap- 
parent hunger  is  not  really  thirst. 
Even  the  youngest  infant  requires 
water  occasionally.  The  water  should 
be  as  pure  as  possible  and  should  not 
be  too  cold,  although  in  the  heat  of 
summer  bits  of  ice,  and  water  moder- 
ately cooled  with  ice,  can  be  given 
without  harm. 

Ar.  V.  R.,  Otsego,  Mich.— The  case 
of  your  child  is  not  a  very  rare  one. 
If  phimosis  is  present  circumcision 
will  relieve  the  trouble.  Your  physi- 
cian, however,  ought  first  to  eliminate 
other  possible  local  causes,  such  as 
seat  worms,  acid  urine  with  brick-dust 
deposits,  irritation  of   the   parts  by 


clothing.  Possibly  some  medicinal 
treatment  may  quiet  the  nervousness 
if  not  due  to  phimosis.  Do  not,  in  any 
case,  trust  to  the  child's  "outgrowing" 
the  habit. 

N.  I.  L.,  Mihcaiikee,  Wis. — Your 
child  is  backward  in  teething,  but 
seems  to  have  caught  up  a  good  deal 
in  the  last  three  months.  This  shows 
that  the  malnutrition  is  already  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  overcome.  We  can  only 
advise  you  to  trust  your  physician.  He 
can  certainly  suggest  more  than  we 
possibly  can  at  this  distance.  In  a 
general  way,  we  deprecate  frequent 
changes  in  the  manner  of  feeding. 

A.  D.,  Detroit  City,  Minn.— The  di- 
gestive trouble  ought  to  yield  to  a 
proper  use  of  medicine.  The  symp- 
toms point  to  what  is  usually  called 
"inactive  liver."  The  diet  seems  sat- 
isfactory, but  the  prescription  for  the 
bowels  you  had  better  get  from  a  phy- 
sician who  has  seen  your  child. 

H.  C,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.— The 
most  certain  premonitory  signs  of 
rickets  recognizable  by  the  mother  are 
probably  constipation,  often  alternat- 
ing with  looseness  of  the  bowels,  and 
the  sweating  head.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  stools  you  notice  is  due  to  vary- 
ing conditions  of  the  digestion,  par- 
ticularly to  the  amount  of  bile  entering 
the  intestine,  also  to  a  relative  excess 
— or  possibly  the  reverse — of  the 
amount  of  milk  taken. 
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THE  VOICE  AND  SF 

Who  has  not  noticed  the  high, 
shrill,  and  nasal  quality  of  nearly  all 
American  voices,  young  and  old? 
How  many  children  do  we  meet  who 
speak  softly  and  musically?  As  for 
the  grown  people,  let  anybody  with 
a  sensitive  ear  stand  in  the  lobby  of 
a  concert-room,  theatre,  or  any  other 
place  of  amusement,  at  the  close  of  a 
performance,  and  listen  to  the  series 
of  high,  nasal  shrieks  which  reach 
him  from  every  side.  Not  one  wo- 
man in  ten  speaks  softly.  Many 
raise  their  voices  till  they  crack,  and 
all  of  them  talk  more  or  less  "through 
their  noses."  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
our  children  do  the  same?  The  little 
ones  can  only  learn  by  imitation. 
Yet  they  will  learn  a  good  habit  as 
readily  as  a  bad  one,  if  they  only 
have  the  opportunity. 

There  is  a  household  in  our  ac- 
quaintance in  which  there  are  a  girl  of 
ten  and  a  boy  of  five  years.  The  first 
remarks  which  visitors  make  upon 
hearing  these  children  speak  are 
invariably  something  like  these: 
"What  lovely  voices  those  children 
have!"  and  "How  accurately  they 
speak!"  Yet  both  these  children, 
when  they  first  began  to  talk,  had 
high,  shrill  voices,  with  that  strong 
nasal  quality  so  peculiar  to  American 
voices.  By  constantly  checking 
them,  however,  by  saying,  whenever 
they  spoke  too  high,  "Now,  don't 
speak  so  loud;  see  if  you  can't  talk 
softly  and  gently,"  it  soon  became  a 
settled  habit  with  them  to  speak  in  a 
natural  and,  therefore, musical  voice. 
Anybody  who  has  ever  heard  English 
people  talking  cannot  fail  to  have 
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been  struck  with  the  musical  sound 
of  their  voices.  The  tones  are  always 
subdued  and  melodious.  Hearing 
their  parents  speak  in  these  tones, 
English  children  adopt  them  uncon- 
sciously, and  so  it  comes  about  that 
the  whole  English  people — we  mean 
the  cultivated  portion  of  them— speak 
in  this  way.  That  is  what  we  mean 
by  natural  voice.  It  is  not  forced  or 
strained,  but  flows  out  in  the  easiest 
and  truest  way.  Our  friend's  chil- 
dren were  taught  it  with  compara- 
tive ease,  and  the  habit  is  so  firmly 
fixed  now  that  we  do  not  believe  it 
can  ever  be  shaken  off. 

As  for  "accurate  speaking,"  we 
mean  by  that  using  their  language 
correctly   and    finishing    all  their 
words  neatly.    It  is  just  as  easy  to 
teach  a  child  to  speak  in  this  way 
as  in  any  other.     It   is  very  un- 
natural, for  example,  for  either  of 
the  children  mentioned  to  use  that 
prevalent    American  abomination 
"  ain't,"  or  its  fellow  '"tain't,"  or  to 
leave  off  the  final  g  in  "  going,"  "  do- 
ing," or  words  of  that  class.  They  say 
"isn't"  as  naturally  as  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  of  their  companions 
say  "  ain't";  and  so,  through  all  the 
jargon  which  is  spoken  in  everyday 
life,  they  go  on  speaking  good  Eng- 
lish unconsciously  but  unshakably. 
Only  the  other  day  the  little  boy 
wanted  an  egg  freshly  cooked  for  his 
breakfast.    The  waitress  stepped  to 
the  dumb-waiter  and  called  down  to 
the  cook:  "Mary,  please  '  cuke  an 
aig,'  "  whereupon  the  young  gentle- 
man turned  upon  her  sharply  and 
exclaimed  :    "  Don't   say  1  cuke  an 
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aig/  say  1  cook  an  egg.'  "  Woe  unto 
anybody  who  says  "bust"  in  his 
hearing  instead  of  "  burst, "  or  com- 
mits other  offences  of  that  character. 
Yet  he  is  not  a  bit  of  a  prig;  far 
from  it.  A  more  rollicking,  manly 
little  fellow  does  not  live.  His  ear 
for  correct  speaking  has  been  so  ac- 
curately trained  that  mistakes  offend 
him  as  a  discord  offends  the  ear  of  a 
musician. 

Think  of  the  value  of  this  habit  in 
the  child's  after-life.  Nothing  clings 
like  a  good  habit,  except  a  bad  one. 
The  father  of  these  children  was 
born  on  a  farm  and  lived  there  till 
he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  He 
is  a  college  graduate  and  has  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  literary  pur- 
suits since  his  graduation,  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  He  learned  all 
sorts  of  incorrect  and  ungrammatical 
expressions  in  boyhood,  which  cling 
to  his  speech  to  this  day.  He  never 
thinks  of  writing  one  of  them,  but 
they  are  in  danger  of  popping  out  in 
his  speech  at  any  moment,  especially 
if  he  be  speaking  earnestly.  We 
conclude  from  much  of  the  spoken 
language  of  his  fellow- citizens  that 
they  are  exposed  to  similar  lapses. 

Another  habit  which  the  parents 
of  these  two  children  have  endeav- 
ored to  fix  upon  them  is  that  of 
correct  and  natural  reading  from 
books.  They  have  always  read 
stories  to  their  children,  often  when 
the  effort  to  do  so  at  the  end  of 
a  wearisome  day's  work  was  very 


great,  and  have  continued  doing  so 
until  they  were  able  to  read  them- 
selves. There  is  so  much  to  be 
taught  them  by  this  practice.  Their 
imagination,  their  sense  of  humor, 
their  love  of  books  as  a  recreation, 
can  all  be  stimulated  as  in  no  other 
way.  A  nurse  can  read  to  them,  but 
how?  The  father  or  mother  reads, 
or  ought  to  read,  simply  and  natu- 
rally, bringing  out  the  humor  as 
strongly  as  possible,  for  there  can  be 
no  greater  boon  to  a  child  than  a  keen 
appreciation  of  fun.  By  being  read 
to  for  an  hour  every  evening  these 
children  have  come  to  look  upon 
books  as  their  first  and  best-loved 
pleasure.  No  punishment  is  so  se- 
vere as  that  which  deprives  them  of 
their  stories  at  night.  Then,  before 
their  parents  knew  it  almost,  the 
eldest  had  learned  to  read  herself, 
and  the  youngest  is  now  in  a  fair  way 
to  do  the  same.  The  eldest  reads  in 
a  manner  so  thoroughly  natural,  so 
unconscious  almost  that  she  is  read- 
ing at  all,  that  it  is  music  itself  to 
hear  her  read  to  her  brother.  WThen 
the  little  boy  first  went  to  a  kinder- 
garten, his  teacher  wished  to  know 
what  his  parents  had  done  to  make 
him  so  ready  to  comprehend  any- 
thing that  was  said  to  him,  so  quick 
to  grasp  what  was  said  for  the  bene- 
fit of  children  older  than  himself.  It 
was  because  of  his  habit  of  listening 
to  the  reading  of  stories  with  careful 
explanations  of  whatever  portions  he 
did  not  understand. 
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NURSERY  LITERATURE. 


Books  that  Wear  Well. 

A  writer  in  Education  recounts  in 
an  instructive  way  her  experiences  in 
providing  stories  for  the  insatiable  ap- 
petite of  two  children,  respectively  five 
and  three  years  of  age,  when  they  first 
became  interested  in  the  world  of 
childish  literature. 

The  stories  which  did  not  wear  out 
in  this  constant  telling,  which  had  a 
content  to  enlarge,  were  not  far  to 
seek.  The  Bible  was  a  mine  full  of 
them,  Shakespeare  a  treasure-house, 
Hawthorne's  Greek  adaptations  an  in- 
exhaustible store,  the  Odyssey  and 
Virgil  an  unending  joy.  Joseph,  Sam- 
son, David,  Solomon,  Absalom.  Jesus, 
John  ;  Portia,  Shylock,  Rosalind,  Cor- 
delia, Miranda,  Ferdinand;  Pegasus 
and  Bellerophon,  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pina, Midas  and  Marygold,  Phile- 
mon and  Baucis ;  Theseus,  Ulysses, 
yEneas — names  all  of  them  to  conjure 
with !  What  railway  journeys  were 
shortened,  what  long  drives  enlivened, 
what  restlessness  relieved  in  dressing 
and  undressing,  at  the  same  time  what 
fellowship  established  with  the  think- 
ing world,  by  the  potency  of  the 
stories  these  names  suggest,  only  the 
constant  companions  of  these  two 
little  people  can  estimate.  And  for 
the  elder  minds  was  equal  felicity. 
New  beauties  came  to  light  for  them 
also  in  the  familiar  paths,  and  thereto 
was  added  the  interest,  sometimes 
funny,  sometimes  touching,  of  the 
children's  artless  comments. 

The  question  of  the  fearful  and  pa- 
thetic in  stories  for  children  is  an  im- 
portant one,  despite  the  clever  satire 


of  Agnes  Repplier  and  Andrew  Lang. 
American  children  are  said  to  be  more 
timid  and  tender-hearted  than  Eng- 
lish children.  The  Red,  Blue  and 
Green  Fairy-Books  and  the  Blue 
Poetry-Book  which  Mr.  Lang  edits 
certainly  imply  a  robust  imagination 
on  the  part  of  his  English  audience; 
they  abound  in  witches,  goblins, 
dwarfs,  and  ghosts,  and  have  most 
gruesome  illustrations.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  "Red  Riding  Hood"  and 
"The  Three  Bears"  are  modified  in 
American  books  to  suit  a  humane  and 
hopeful  taste ;  in  German  books,  also. 

The  matter  is,  of  course,  one  of  tem- 
perament and  differs  widely  with  in- 
dividual children.  Rikki-tikki-tavi 
and  the  Mowgli  stories  people  some 
children's  night  visions  with  terrors. 
Of  the  two  the  writer  knows,  the  eu- 
peptic little  sister  could  inquire  with 
perfect  serenity  at  bed-time,  apropos  of 
Hawthorne's  story  of  the  Chimaera, 
"What  makes  dragons  have  fire  come 
out  of  their  mouths?"  To  which 
Brother  responds  with  a  shiver,  "Oh, 
don't  talk  about  it!  It  makes  me 
have  bad  dreams."  The  sentiments  of 
the  same  little  boy  regarding  Red 
Riding  Hood  may  be  considered 
typical. 

At  two  years  of  age  he  delighted 
in  it,  apparently  regarding  it  as  an 
amusing  game  of  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and 
teeth.  Two  years  later  he  improved 
upon  it  in  a  game  of  his  own  inven- 
tion in  which  he  played  that  the  wolf 
was  a  kind  wolf  and  carried  medicine 
to  the  grandmother  which  cured  her, 
so  that  she  welcomed  Little  Red  Rid- 
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ing  Hood  at  the  door  and  the  three 
had  a  party  out  of  the  contents  of  the 
basket.  Later  on  he  declared  uncom- 
promisingly, "I  don't  like  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood  a  bit,"  and  on  learning 
to  read,  nothing  would  induce  him  to 
read  it. 

''The  Spider  and  the  Fly"  greatly 
excited  him  when  he  first  heard  it, 
and  he  at  once  made  up  a  version  in 
which  due  punishment  was  meted,  out 
to  the  spider.  "Cock  Robin"  was  like- 
wise resurrected  and  the  lamb  was  not 
turned  out  of  school.  "The  Babes  in 
the  Wood"  he  has  never  been  able  to 
endure  and  carefully  pasted  over 
every  representation  of  the  Wicked 
Uncle  in  Caldecott's  illustrated  edition. 

In  higher  walks  of  literature,  "Lucy 
Grey"  at  the  first  trial — when  he  was 
in  petticoats — caused  him  to  burst  into 
tears,  and  his  constant  avoidance  of 
it  ultimately  brought  it  into  disfavor 
with  his  sister,  who  of  herself  admired 
it.  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus," 
while  at  first  liked  by  both  children, 
fell  into  ill-repute  with  them  as  their 
comprehension  of  its  tragedy  in- 
creased. 

The  boy's  first  inquiry  about  a  new 
-story  is :  "Does  it  turn  out  well?"  be- 
ing able  to  endure  a  certain  amount 
of  misery  in  the  beginning.  His  great 
dread  is  of  bad  dreams.  "Tell  me 
something  pleasant  to  think  about,"  is 
his  nightly  plea. 

With  such  inflammable  material  it 
has  seemed  plain  to  his  intellectual 
sponsors  that  associations  of  horror 
should  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  from 
familiar  things,  and  that  while  dragons 
and  giants  and  battles  and  shipwrecks 
might  with  comparative  safety  be  ad- 
ministered,    ghosts     and  witches, 


haunted  houses  and  scenes  of  cruelty 
to  children  and  animals  should  remain 
unknown,  at  least  at  the  beginning — 
that  in  particular,  also,  care  should  be 
taken  in  preventing  fearful  and  pain- 
ful associations  with  death  and  burial. 

The  two  children,  however,  warrant 
the  belief  that  in  a  measure  the  glow- 
ing imagination  of  the  child  carries  its 
own  antidote  for  terrible  and  sleep- 
disturbing  visions,  in  its  ability  to  re- 
vive also  beautiful  and  comforting  pic- 
tures ;  and  that  while  for  most  mortals 
it  is  easier  to  see  dreadful  than  to  see 
beautiful  thing's  in  the  eyes  of  the 
mind,  children  are  near  enough  to 
poets  to  be  able  to  be  taught  to  make 
the  beautiful  predominate. 

In  many  respects  poetry  is  better 
suited  to  children  than  prose.  Even 
for  very  little  children  the  language 
limitation  is  in  poetry  compensated  by 
the  agreeable  sound  of  the  measure, 
which,  taken  with  the  misapprehen- 
sion of  words  often  achieved  by  the 
infant  ear,  accounts  for  the  charm 
which  children  sometimes  discover — 
entirely  by  mistake — in  passages  really 
incomprehensible  to  them. 

Thus,  at  three  years  of  age  little 
Brother,  having  seen  poetry  lines  on 
an  open  page,  asked  six  times  in  suc- 
cession for  the  following  passage  from 
"Paradise  Lost"  to  be  read  aloud  to 
him : 

"  into  fraud 
Led  Eve,  our  credulous  mother,  to  the  tree 
Of  prohibition,  root  of  all  our  woe," 

he  laughing  heartily  over  what  he 
called  "the  frog  in  the  tree." 

But  more  than  this  appeal  to  the  ear ; 
poets,  the  best  of  them,  know  how  to 
tell  a  story  in  a  direct  and  forceful 
way,  besides  having,  as  Wordsworth 
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and  Stevenson,  a  soul  for  certain  sim- 
plicities and  natural  affinities  which 
children  keenly  feel.  And  if  to  the 
charm  of  the  poem  itself  can  be  added 
singing-  or  appreciative  recitation,  the 
child's  love  of  poetry  is  almost  to  a 
certainty  ensured. 

Papa  recites  with  enthusiasm  the 
beautiful  lines  in  "Lady  of  the  Lake," 
beginning 

"  The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monon's  rill," 

and  the  children  repeat  snatches  of  the 
poem  at  their  play,  think  "Monon's 
rill"  is  pretty,  and  take  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  escape  of  the  stag  from 
the  hunters. 

"The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade" 
has  from  his  third  year  been  the  in- 
spiration of  this  "Wee  Willie  Winkie" 
of  the  writer's  acquaintance.  He  acts 
it,  retells  it,  and  quotes  from  it,  as  on 
the  occasion  of  the  cavalry  charge  in 
Buffalo  Bill,  when  he  murmured, 
"Flashed  all  their  sabres  bare."  He 
shouted  the  same  line  on  trying  his 
new  toy  sword,  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  and  then,  suddenly  changing 
attitude  and  demeanor,  repeated  the 
line  from  Lochinvar,  "  'Then  spoke  the 
bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword' 
— like  this,  mamma?" 

"The  Sands  o'  Dee"  became  the 
groundwork  for  a  thrilling  story  and 
was  long  a  favorite.  "Tell  it  and  then 
sing  it"  was  the  direction  which  ac- 
companied the  request  for  it. 

"The  Three  Fishers"  likewise  met 
with  approval,  .until  one  day  Brother 
objected  to  the  inconsistency  of  the 
women  trimming  the  lamps  in  the 
lighthouse  tower  and  the  implication 
contained  in  "men  must  work  and 
women  must  weep,"  and  both  children 


burst  into  a  shout  of  laughter  over 
"They  looked  at  the  squall  and  they 
looked  at  the  shower,"  "squall"  hav- 
ing a  special  childish  meaning  for 
them. 

Still  other  poems  which,  in  Steven- 
son's phrase,  "pass  into  the  blood  and 
become  native  to  the  memory"  are 
"Casabianca,"  "John  Gilpin,"'  "The 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,"  "Barbara 
Frietchie,"  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hes- 
perus," "Paul  Revere's  Ride,"  "The 
Bell  of  Atri,"  and  "Young  Lord  Loch- 
invar." A  precious  selection  which 
these  innocents  admire  they  described 
one  day  as  "that  poem  about  the  knight 
and  the  nigger-girl,  and  he  cut  the 
girl's  head  off — the  one  he  didn't  like 
— and  threw  it  against  the  wall."  This 
turned  out  to  be  "Lord  Thomas  and 
Fair  Elinor,"  a  ballad  in  Coventry 
Patmore's  "Children's  Garland." 

Stevenson's  "Child's  Garland  of 
Verses"  is  a  favorite  from  end  to  end, 
as  it  deserves  to  be,  so  full  is  it  of  feel- 
ing with  children. 

Harmful  Stories. 

An  earnest  mother  with  a  family  of 
bright  little  folks  asked  to  know  how 
I  account  for  their  bloodthirsty  desire 
for  "Jack  the  Giant-Killer."  They 
listen  to  this  story  over  and  over  again, 
with  eyes  and  ears  ail  attention,  in  a 
sort  of  unwinking  vigilance,  lest  some 
favorite  detail  be  omitted. 

She  cannot  account  for  it,  when  the 
sight  of  the  real  article,  blood,  sets 
most  of  them  to  quivering.  Accord- 
ing to  Darwin's  theory,  we  should  ac- 
count for  this  state  of  things  on  the 
ground  that  we  are  but  lately  removed 
from  the  savage.  But  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  spending  our  force  on  seek- 
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nig  the  cause  of  an  error  always  helps 
to  remove  it.  In  the  first  place, 
"Jack  the  Giant-Killer"  "Red  Riding 
Hood,''  and  similar  bloodthirsty  sto- 
ries should  be  as  carefully  kept  from 
the  little  child  as  the  cheap  dime  novel 
is  kept  from  the  growing  boy  until  the 
desire  for  good,  wholesome  stories  is 
formed.  The  young,  adventurous 
school-boy  who  is  allowed  to  read  In- 
dian stories,  war  stories,  stories  that 
excite  all  the  savage  within  him,  does 
not  have  a  chance  to  cultivate  the  de- 
sire for  literature  which  leads  to  help- 
ful, progressive  thought.    So  with  the 


stories  told  little  children ;  if  you  grati- 
fy this  morbid  desire  for  bloodthirsty 
narrative  by  relating  them,  you  inten- 
sify that  desire  until  no  other  kind  of 
story  satisfies.  Giant  stories  and  fairy 
stories  are  good  where  they  inspire 
helpfulness,  investigation,  and  deeper 
knowledge  of  science  and  nature,  love 
of  animal  life  and  humanity.  But  un- 
til one  understands  the  law  that  gov- 
erns childhood  sufficiently  to  know 
what  is  best  for  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  children,  fairy  stories  had 
better  be  kept  in  the  background. 

R. 


KISSING  BY  FORCE. 


"That  child  cannot  have  a  very 
affectionate  nature.  See  how  she 
turns  her  face  when  one  goes  to  kiss 
her/' 

How  many  times  have  we  heard 
such  criticisms  of  little  ones  from 
those  who  ought  to  know  better, 
and  how  frequently  those  of  us  who 
are  mothers  have  been  sorely  tried 
by  an  inability  to  know  what  it  was 
best  to  do  in  this  matter  of  kissing! 

"  Come  and  kiss  me,  darling,"  says 
an  adoring  relative  or  friend.  The 
child  demurs. 

"  Go  and  kiss  auntie/'  mamma  re- 
marks coaxingly. 

"  Come  right  here,  precious,  and 
give  me  a  good  smack, "  auntie  en- 
treats.   Still  no  response. 

"  Do  you  hear  what  I  say?"  mam- 
ma asks  presently  in  a  tone  that 
means  business.  Then  the  poor 
baby  sidles  along  slowly  and  reluct- 
antly, and  presents  her  cheek  for 
the  caress  she  despises.    Auntie  is 


shocked  and  disappointed.  The  lit- 
tle one  draws  the  line  at  the  cheek 
and  sets  up  a  shrill  remonstrance 
when  the  rosebud  mouth  is  insisted 
upon,  and  the  result  is  general  dis- 
comfiture. Sometimes  insult  is  add- 
ed to  injury  by  a  quick  wiping- off  of 
the  remains  of  the  obnoxious  kiss. 

Having  a  good  opportunity  for  in- 
terviewing an  intelligent  child  of 
four  years  a  short  time  ago  on  this 
subject,  the  writer  took  advantage  of 
it,  and  this  was  the  conversation: 

"  Grandpa  felt  very  unhappy  when 
you  wouldn't  kiss  him  this  morning," 
I  remarked  tentatively. 

c<  I  did  kiss  him,"  my  companion 
replied.  "  I  kissed  him  in  a  clean 
place  right  by  his  ear,"  she  added. 

u  But,  Flossie,  grandpa  wanted 
you  to  kiss  his  lips,"  I  went  on. 

"  I  know  it,  but  I  won't,"  was  the 
decided  response. 

"  Well,  why  won't  you?  " 

"  Because  it  makes  me  feel  bad 
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right  here.'-'  And  the  child  placed 
her  hand  upon  her  stomach  with  a 
gesture  and  an  expression  of  counte- 
nance which  I  shall  not  soon  forget. 
"O  auntie:  I  don't  like  hardly  any- 
body's moufs.  Mebbe  their  teeths 
an't  brushed." 

In  talking  the  matter  over  with 
the  mother  she  said  to  me,  with  a 
sigh  : 

"Now,  see  what  a  position  I  am 
in.  Grandpa  has  gone  away  to-day 
with  a  real  grudge  against  me  for 
not  compelling  Florence  to  kiss  him 
as  he  wished  to  be  kissed.  He  told 
me  I  had  'no  government  whatever,7 
and  that  children  who  were  allowed 
to  have  their  way  in  such  things 
were  always  disliked  by  everybody. 
Also,  that  he  had  heard  several  peo- 
ple remark  that  Florence  was  any- 
thing but  an  agreeable  child.  Xow, 
I  know  how  she  suffers,  for  I  can  re- 
member my  own  unutterable  agony 
when  I  used  to  be  compelled  to  kiss 
everybody  who  came  to  the  house. 
There  were  some  excellent  people- 
indeed,  the  very  salt  of  the  earth  

whom  I  learned  to  hate  solely  on  this 
account,  and  I  dislike  them  intensely 
to  this  day.  Flossie  is  learning  this 
lesson  of  hating,  just  as  I  did,  and 
what  am  I  to  do  V 

It  seems  to  me  that  sensible  moth- 
ers should  take  such  matters  into 
their  own  hands  and  dispose  of  them 
without  fear  or  favor.  "My  child 
is  not  fond  of  kissing,  and  you  must 
excuse  her  if  she  declines/'-*  would 
soon  establish  a  praiseworthy  prece- 


dent and  relieve  the  little  one  from 
obnoxious  and  everlasting  teasing. 

Some  mothers  are  wise  enough  to 
decline  to  have  their  children  indis- 
criminately kissed  even  in  babyhood. 
"  In  order  to  protect  my  baby,"  I 
heard  a  mother  remark  to  a  gushing 
visitor  one  day,  "  and  in  order  to  be 
perfectly  fair  to  every  one,  I  have 
made  it  a  rule  to  have  my  baby  ad- 
mired at  a  distance.  If  I  allow  kiss- 
ing and  squeezing  from  one  person 
whom  I  know  I  can  safely  trust  my 
child  with,  then  I  offend  some  good 
soul  whose  contiguity  I  object  to." 

This  parent  did  not  need  to  tell 
me  that  she  had  undertaken  a  hard 
fight,  or  that  she  had  become  exceed- 
ingly unpopular  with  many  of  her 
friends.  But  she  was  right,  and  this 
was  the  main  point,  after  all.  In- 
fants and  young  children  seem  to  be 
regarded  by  most  people  as  public 
property,  and  the  child  who  possesses 
enough  individuality  to  protect  itself 
from  promiscuous  kissing  is  sure  to 
be  regarded  as  a  disagreeable,  unlov- 
ing little  creature,  who,  more  likely 
than  not.  will  come  to  some  "  bad 
end."'' 

We  all  profess  to  believe  in  "  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
Surely,  if  we  do  we  shall  more  care- 
fully guard  the  lives  of  our  children, 
and  grant  them  the  liberty  to  choose 
whom  they  shall  kiss,  and  make  them 
happy  by  seeing  to  it  that  they  are 
not  forever  beset  by  hunters  for 
kisses. 

A.  K.  R. 


OCCUPATIONS  AND  PASTIMES. 


Interesting  Work  for  Children. 

In  a  valuable  paper  on  "Construc- 
tive Work  in  the  Elementary  Schools," 
read  by  Miss  Gertrude  E.  English, 
Principal  of  the  Farren  School,  Chi- 
cago, recently  at  Los  Angeles,  some 
hints  were  given  which  many  mothers 
will  be  glad  to  make  use  of  in  the 
home  instruction  of  their  children. 

As  in  all  school  work,  Miss  English 
said,  so  in  constructive  work,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  child  should  be  consulted. 
Strict  formulation  into  a  course  of 
study  will  kill  it.  It  must  be  free,  as 
must  be  the  child's  hands ;  it  must 
shift  with  his  changing  interests;  it 
cannot  be  the  same  in  all  cities,  nor  in 
all  quarters  of  one  great  city.  The  in- 
ventive and  original  teacher  can  here 
find  scope  for  her  talents,  for  the 
heavy  hand  of  over-direction  must  not 
be  laid  upon  her.  Its  spirit  of  free- 
dom, its  sympathetic  relations  with  the 
child,  its  illumination  of  all  school 
work,  place  construction  in  an  impor- 
tant position.  A  class  reading  of 
primitive  man  may  wish  to  construct  a 
cave,  stone  implements,  a  mill.  Hia- 
watha's admirers  run  riot  among  wig- 
wams, canoes,  moccasins,  deerskin 
coats,  bows  and  arrows.  Children  in- 
terested in  Greek  myths  love  to  dram- 
atize the  stories.  Classes  in  geogra- 
phy interest  themselves  in  a  know- 
ledge of  the  textiles  of  a  country  to 
the  extent  of  spinning  and  weaving.  A 


loom  is  readily  constructed,  warp  and 
woof  distinguished,  plaids,  stripes, 
and  twilled  effects  produced.  A  rug 
after  the  pattern  of  our  grandmothers' 
rag  carpets,  and  composed  of  contri- 
butions from  all  the  members  of  the 
class,  fits  the  floor  of  the  log  hut  made 
of  twigs  as  an  illustration  of  the  habi- 
tations of  the  early  settlers.  Sod 
houses,  dugouts,  and  adobe  habita- 
tions would  interest  many  children. 
Carpenter's  "Asia"  gave  one  class 
the  impetus  to  make  the  jinriksha, 
the  Chinese  wheelbarrow,  the  street 
lamp,  the  counting  machine.  The 
appearance  of  a  pretty  white  flag,  bear- 
ing upon  its  face  a  scarlet  circle,  led  to 
the  revelation  that  some  of  our  enter- 
prising children  had  been  calling  upon 
one  of  the  foreign  consuls.  The  al- 
gebraic theorems  bring  objective  work 
in  both  two  and  three  dimensions. 

Frequently  an  occasion  or  a  holiday 
gives  the  note  for  the  work.  The  pre- 
sentation of  "Ivanhoe"  or  ''The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice"  creates  a  demand  for 
costumes,  scenery,  and  accessories,  the 
meeting  of  which  furnishes  scope  for 
research  and  invention.  A  patriotic 
celebration  may  lead  the  older  chil- 
dren to  make  ten-foot  or  twelve-foot 
flags  of  good  bunting,  the  younger 
ones  to  make  small  flags  or  paper 
frames  for  the  pictures  of  the  heroes. 
Magazine  pictures  make  dainty  passe- 
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partouts  for  Christmas  or  birthday 
gifts ;  a  turkey  cover  for  the  Thanks- 
giving composition  vies  for  favor  with 
the  cover  made  to  represent  a  pump- 
kin;  hearts  come  out  for  valentines 
and  curious  calendars  for  New  Year's 
Day.  The  sight  of  a  set  of  books 
whose  dresses  were  worn  out  made 
one  class  hasten  to  cover  them  in  a 
substantial  board,  covered  with  at- 
tractive paper.  After  good  magazine 
pictures  had  been  mounted,  a  portfolio 
was  made  for  their  protection.  When 
the  children  desired  to  preserve  their 
compositions,  and  the  accompanying 
reproductions  from  the  masters,  they 
made  their  books.  Linen  covers,  dain- 
tily ornamented,  add  to  the  value 
and  lead  to  the  preservation  and  sub- 
sequent re-reading  of  the  cheap  pam- 
phlets in  which  so  much  good  litera- 
ture is  now  available.  Illustrations 
pasted  in  do  much  to  help  this  interest. 
A  small  paper  pocket  pasted  on  the 
inner  side  of  any  book  cover  reminds 
the  reader  to  collect  scraps  of  infor- 
mation bearing  on  the  subject  of 
which  the  book  treats. 

Xo  perfect,  finished  product  should 
be  expected;  two  schools,  nay,  two 
rooms,  two  individuals,  should  not  be 
.  required  to  make  the  same  object  in 
exactly  the  same  way ;  a  teacher 
should  not  settle  upon  doing  the  same 
work  with  the  same  grade  for  two 
successive  years.  Accuracy  should  be 
approximated  as  the  children  grow 
older;  use  and  interest  should  be  the 
twin  guiding  stars  in  selecting  from 
so  rich  a  field. 

Some  expenditure  for  tools  is  in- 
evitable, but  the  money  is  well  spent. 
The  children  should  be  encouraged  to 
bring  some  implements  from  home. 


and  to  utilize  material  often  thrown 
away.  Some  geography  classes  have 
macerated  refuse  paper  and  produced 
a  creditable  array  of  papier-mache 
maps.  Old  magazines  furnish  the 
material  through  which  the  little  folks 
gain  control  over  the  blunt  scissors. 
After  this  they  may  cut  animals,  peo- 
ple, Hiawatha  with  all  his  trappings, 
from  brown  paper  upon  which  lessons 
have  already  appeared.  Neatness 
should  be  inculcated  by  requiring  each 
child  to  care  for  his  own  scraps. 
Small  children  love  to  model  in  clay, 
and  some  of  them  bake  the  products 
and  even  ornament  them  in  color. 
Most  of  the  work  should  become  the 
property  of  the  child  who  made  the 
articles.  His  envelope  is  needed  for 
his  pictures,  his  fibre  or  paper  basket 
holds  his  pebbles,  his  bag  holds  his 
marbles,  his  purely  imaginative  work 
may  occupy  the  place  of  honor  in  the 
home  and  bind  the  hearts  of  his  par- 
ents to  the  teacher  who  has  taken  such 
interest  in  the  child.  In  the  upper 
grades  wonderful  stained-glass  effects 
are  produced  by  pasting  bits  of  col- 
ored tissue  paper  over  a  cardboard 
framework  cut  out  to  resemble  a  cathe- 
dral window.  In  connection  with 
English  history  some  classes  have  pro- 
duced models  of  the  great  English 
minsters. 

After  the  little  child  has  learned  to 
handle  the  scissors,  a  box  is  a  good  ob- 
ject for  him  to  make;  he  marks  off 
and  cuts  out  a  square  inch  from  each 
comer  of  an  oblong  piece  of  card- 
board, turns  the  projecting  pieces  up 
and  pastes  them  together.  This 
foundation,  varied  in  size  and  shape, 
and  covered  with  suitable  paper,  forms 
tray,  box,  or  cover.    The  making  of 
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the  clock  face  is  a  valuable  exercise,  cles.  After  marking  his  clock  face 
The  child  attempts  to  cut  the  circle  and  contriving  hands,  he  can  practise 
and  finds  the  resulting  form  not  all  the  arithmetic  which  can  be  ex- 
round.  Show  him  how  to  make  a  cir-  pressed  with  numbers  to  sixty.  The 
cle-marker,  and  let  him  make  circles  ambitious  may  persevere  to  the  point 
two  inches  in  diameter,  four  inches  in  of  making  an  ornamental  mounting 
-diameter,  one-inch  and  three-inch  cir-  for  the  clock  face. 


NURSERY  HELPS 

-A  Simple  Method  of  Communication  from 
the  Sick-Room. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  confined  to  my 
Ded  for  three  weeks,  and  my  husband 
then  devised  such  an  easy  and  at  the 
same  time  ingenious  method  for  call- 
ing my  nurse  that  I  describe  it,  hoping 
to  induce  some  of  Babyhood's  read- 
ers to  try  it  for  themselves.  The 
means  employed  were  a  cheap  electric 
bell,  a  small  battery,  sixty  feet  of  in- 
sulated copper  wire,  and  a  press-knob 
or  push-button.  These  can  be  ob- 
tained of  any  dealer  in  electrical  sup- 
plies or  through  a  telephone  agency,  at 
a  cost  of  about  four  dollars. 

The  great  merit  I  claim  for  it  is  that 
the  whole  thing  may  be  very  quickly 
put  up  by  any  one  at  all  handy  with 
tools,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  em- 
ploying an  electrician ;  and,  moreover, 
not  a  hole  need  be  made  in  woodwork 
or  plastering.  In  going  through  a 
room  the  wires  may  be  placed  under 
the  edge  of  the  carpet,  and  in  going 
through  a  doorway  they  may  be  put 
through  the  side  on  which  the  door 
swings — i.e.,  in  the  top  or  bottom 
corner. 


AND  NOVELTIES. 

In.  our  own  case  a  strip  of  wood, 
three  inches  long  and  one  inch  square, 
was  nailed  on  top  of  the  casing  to  the 
door  leading  from  the  sitting-room 
where  we  wished  the  bell  to  be,  and  to 
this  the  electric  bell  was  fastened  by 
screws  placed  in  holes  ready  made  in 
the  wooden  base  of  the  bell.  This 
avoided  making  any  holes  that  would 
show  when  the  bell  was  removed. 

We  cut  the  wire  into  two  equal  pieces, 
and,  fastening  an  end  of  each  in  the 
screw-cups  on  the  bell,  led  the  wires 
through  the  upper  corner  of  the  door- 
way, across  the  top  of  the  lower  hall, 
and  up  the  side  of  the  front  stairs  to 
the  landing  on  the  next  floor,  then 
along  the  wall  under  the  edge  of  the 
carpet,  held  down  by  little  wire  sta- 
ples, to  the  spot  where  we  had  placed 
the  battery  behind  a  chest  of  drawers. 
The  battery  used  was  a  common  Le- 
clanche  cell,  with  sal-ammoniac  and 
water,  full  directions  for  using  which 
are  on  the  glass  jar.  One  of  the  wires 
was  cut  and  one  end  fastened  to  the 
zinc  rod,  the  other  to  the  carbon,  by 
means  of  screws  alreadv  on  the  rods. 
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The  wires  were  then  led  on  to  the  door 
of  the  sick-room  and  through  the 
lower  corner  of  the  doorway,  and 
following  the  wall  on  the  floor  and 
under  the  edge  of  the  carpet  to  the 
head  of  the  bed.  From  here  it  hung 
over  the  head  of  the  bed,  leaving 
plenty  of  wire  to  allow  for  moving 
the  bedstead,  and  not  fastened,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  taken  off  at 
any  moment  and  let  down  within  easy 
reach  of  one  lying  in  bed.  As  we  had 
some  extra  wire,  we  took  a  pencil  and 
wound  the  wire  round  it  regularly,  so 
that  on  pulling  out  the  pencil  it  looked 
like  a  coil  spring.  The  push-button 
was  now  unscrewed,  and  the  two  ends 
of  the  wire  passed  through  the  two 
holes  in  the  back  and  fastened  inside 
between  the  little  metal  bands  and  the 
wood  by  loosening  the  small  screws, 
putting  the  wires  under,  and  then 
screwing  them  up  again.  We  screwed 
the  button  together  again,  and,  after 
filling  the  cell,  all  was  ready  for  use. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  making  the 
connections  in  the  screw-cup,  etc.,  that 
the  insulating  cover  of  thread  and 
paraffin  on  the  wire  is  thoroughly 
scraped  off  for  about  an  inch  at  the 
ends  before  fastening.  There  is  so 
slight  a  current  with  this  battery  that 
no  alarm  need  be  felt  by  the  most  deli- 
cate. In  case  of  a  person  not  able  to 
lift  an  arm  to  reach  the  button,  the 
soft,  pliable  telephone  wire  could  be 
used  in  the  room  and  the  button  laid 
on  the  bed. 

In  case  the  articles  are  ordered  from 
a  distance  by  persons  unfamiliar  with 
such  things,  it  would  be  well  to  re- 
quest the  seller  to  fasten  short  pieces 
of  the  wire  in  the  screw-cups  and  push- 
button to  show  how  it  is  done.  By 


having  the  wire  long  enough  to  hang 
quite  slack  it  will  be  seen  that  it  can  be 
carried  to  one  side  when  the  bedstead 
is  moved — in  case  of  sweeping,  for  in- 
stance— and  when  the  patient  is  able 
to  sit  up  it  can  be  carried  to  the  chair. 

B.  H. 

Out-Door  Protection. 

I  venture  to  suggest  a  way  to  give 
the  children  protection  from  the  sun 
and  still  keep  them  in  the  open  air. 
When  living  in  the  country,  during 
house-cleaning  time  I  came  across 
an  old  mosquito  netting  canopy  for 
which  we  had  no  use.  It  was  one  of 
the  kind  that  folds  up  like  an  umbrella 
for  packing,  and  when  in  use  is  sus- 
pended from  a  hook  in  the  ceiling.  I 
laid  it  by  till  later  in  the  season,  when 
one  day  I  suspended  it  from  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  and  found  it  a  grand  suc- 
cess, not  only  for  the  use  of  the  little 
people,  but  very  frequently  for  those 
who  considered  themselves  older  and 
wiser.  I  first  cut  away  all  the  soiled 
netting  that  forms  the  curtains,  leav- 
ing only  the  netting  that  covers  the 
bars.  I  covered  this  last-named  ma- 
terial with  unbleached  muslin,  and 
then  about  the  sides  attached  very 
coarse  (the  coarser  the  cooler)  un- 
bleached muslin  curtains.  About  the 
bottom  hem  of  the  curtains,  every 
twenty  inches  or  so  apart,  I  placed  a 
loop  of  the  strongest  tape,  very  se- 
curely sewed  on,  through  which,  when 
the  canopy  was  hung,  were  pushed  the 
pegs  that  converted  it  into  a  tent.  We 
used  to  leave  it  out  night  and  day, 
and  only  moved  it  to  another  place 
when  the  lovely  green  carpet — i.e.,  the 
grass — became  brown  from  wear. 

K.  R. 


THE  MOTHER'S  PARLIAMENT. 


How  Twins         Having    had  ex- 
Were  Raised,    perience  that  may  be 
of  value  to  some  of  your  readers,  I 
should  like  to  add  my  voice  to  "The 
Mothers'  Parliament." 

In  the  summer  time  we  were  sur- 
prised by  the  advent  of  twin  boys, 
The  excellent  physician  in  attendance 
held  out  no  very  flattering  prospects 
as  to  their  survival,  in  spite  of  the  ap- 
parent vigor  of  the  children. 

"Nurse  one  and  feed  the  other,  al- 
ternately," said  he,  "and,  with  great 
care,  you  may  be  able  to  raise  them." 

For  a  little  more  than  two  weeks 
there  was  an  adequate  supply  of  nat- 
ural food,  but  as  the  increasing 
strength  and  vigor  of  the  boys  de- 
manded more  we  began  to  give  each 
child  one  meal  a  day  of  milk,  to  which 
were  added  boiling  water,  sugar,  and 
a  little  salt,  and  gradually  increased 
the  number  of  meals  as  needed.  In 
the  morning  A  was  nursed  and  B  was 
fed,  the  meals  occurring  at  stated  in- 
tervals, unless  the  children  were  asleep 
at  the  hour,  beginning  with  an  hour 
and  a  half  and  gradually  increasing 
the  time  until  four  meals  a  day  were 
the  rule.  They  were  weaned  when 
eleven  months  old,  without  any  de- 
rangement of  the  natural  functions. 
At  this  time  our  physician  advised  the 
omission  of  the  nocturnal  meal  as  un- 
necessary to  nutrition  and  a  disturb- 
ance to  both  mother  and  child.  The 
first  night  they  awakened  and  cried, 
but,  receiving  no  response,  soon  fell 
asleep ;  the  second  night  the  crying  was 
perceptibly  shortened,  and  the  third 
night  they  slept  uninterruptedly. 


The  rule  of  "no  rocking"  was  en- 
forced from  the  beginning,  nurses', 
aunts',  cousins',  and  grandmother's 
protests  notwithstanding;  and  when 
the  children  were  bathed,  fed,  or  oth- 
erwise attended  to  they  were  at  once 
laid  down  on  a  cot.  Here  they  re- 
mained, awake  or  asleep,  and  very  nat- 
urally slept  a  large  proportion  of  the 
time.  After  they  began  to  sit  up  and 
play,  they  were  still  given  two  daily 
naps,  simply  by  placing  them  in  a  re- 
cumbent position  after  feeding,  and  al- 
ways at  the  same  hour.  When  they 
outgrew  two  naps  they  were  still  given 
one  with  the  same  regularity,  and  this 
is  still  the  rule  at  the  age  of  three 
years. 

In  good  weather  they  play  outdoors 
nearly  all  day,  but  our  climate  is  too 
severe  for  more  than  an  occasional 
outing  in  the  winter  months.  Then 
they  are  kept  in  a  sunny,  airy  nursery, 
sometimes  for  weeks. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  to 
leave  my  hands  free  for  them  and  the 
others,  and  the  hundred  duties  of  a 
materfamilias,  while  they  naturally 
grew  healthy  and  happy. 

May  every  mother  of  twins  be  simi- 
larly blest ! — N. 

Pocket  I  once  heard  it  re- 

Editions,  marked  of  a  new- 
born boy,  "He  is  a  pocket  edition  of 
his  father."  It  is  not  remarkable,  and 
is  usually  a  matter  of  pleasure  and 
pride,  that  our  offspring  resemble  us 
physically  in  form  or  feature. 

But  do  we  not  often  feel  nonplussed 
on  detecting  our  own  faults  or  weak- 
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nesses  reproduced,  in  farcical  minia- 
ture, in  our  growing  children?  Like 
a  flash  of  inspiration  it  comes  to  us 
then  that  these  little  ones  are  sent  for 
our  education  and  discipline  as  well 
as  for  their  own.  Then  comes  a  pang 
of  remorse  that  we  had  not  long  ago 
eradicated  these  traits  of  exaggera- 
tion, impatience,  jealousy,  or  selfish- 
ness. 

It  is  to  selfishness,  with  intemper- 
ance, that  women,  especially  mothers, 
owe  most  of  their  woes.  "How  sharp- 
er than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is  to  have 
a  thankless  child !"  The  selfish  person 
goes  through  life  grasping  all,  but 
gaining  little,  not  even  the  love  of  his 
fellow-men.  Better  to  be  sometimes 
imposed  upon,  as  the  generous-hearted 
are,  than  sponge-like  to  absorb  all  from 
everybody,  giving  out  nothing  except 
after  a  painful  squeezing. 

The  rising  generation  certainly  ex- 
cel in  unkind  and  unpleasant  gossip. 
They  are  cultured  cynics ;  they  criti- 
cise with  envenomed  tongue  their 
neighbors  and  their  nearest  kin.  They 
are  like  the  pug-pup,  which  barks  at 
friend  and  stranger  alike.  They  sneer 
at  their  elders ;  they  show  a  total  dis- 
respect for  age  and  sacred  things. 

Mothers  ought  to  eradicate  this  un- 
kind thinking,  which  is  at  the  root  of 
evil  speaking,  while  the  daughter  is 
yet  a  child,  or  she  will  become  that 
neighborhood  nuisance — a  malicious 
scandalmonger.  The  same  spirit  of 
rivalry  that  is  created  in  our  own 
breasts  by  our  neighbor's  new  span  of 
horses  is  closely  reproduced  in  the 
five-year-old  when  she  asserts  that  her 
doll's  scarlet-fever  is  darker  colored 
than  that  of  her  playmate. 

This  emulation  which  is  aroused  in 


matters  of  dress  and  taste  by  the  chil- 
dren's party  or  the  juvenile  dancing- 
school  might  be  made  of  great  use  in 
another  channel.  Make  the  inherent 
jealousy  of  the  dress  and  advantages 
of  others  serve  to  incite  the  little  ones 
to  become  good  housekeepers  and 
seamstresses.  There  is  a  pardonable 
pride  in  the  best-kept  house  in  town 
and  the  best  loaf  of  bread  at  the 
"country  fair." 

If  "self-government"  is  not  the  real 
end  and  aim  of  our  training  of  chil- 
dren, we  shall  fall  far  short  of  success. 
—B.  F. 

Learning  to  As  my  baby  grew 

Talk  Unassisted.     to  the  age  when  it 

seemed  time  for  her  to  begin  the 
first  intelligible  utterances,  I  deter- 
mined to  note  the  progress  carefully 
and  without  interference,  in  order 
that  the  process  should  be  an  entirely 
natural  one.  Left  thus  to  herself,  I 
found  she  did  not  follow  at  all  the 
usual  path  marked  out  for  Baby's 
first  steps  in  language-lessons. 
"Ma"  and  "Pa"  were  not  by  any 
means  the  first  utterances.  Owing 
to  mamma's  heroic  self-denial,  Baby 
took  her  own  time  for  these,  which 
was  not  until  she  was  about  twenty- 
two  months  old.  She  began  at  fif- 
teen months  to  recognize  the  cat  by 
calling  "  Kit,  kit,  kit,"  and  then  by 
his  name,  "Jack,  Jack,  Jack."  The 
syllable,  thrice  repeated,  seemed  to 
catch  her  ear  and  loosen  her  tongue. 
With  these  two  exceptions  she  made 
no  attempt  to  speak  substantives  of 
any  kind.  She  began  with  words  of 
action  and  of  protest  chiefly,  as 
"  don't  "and  "  up  "  and  "  come  on." 
She  seemed  to  utter  new  words  more 
quickly  under  the  spur  of  anger  or 
fear,  as  when  her  father  held  her 
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near  the  horse,  and  suddenly  the 
animal  turned  his  head  toward  her, 
she  screamed  out  for  the  first  time, 
f*  Bite,  bite,  bite/'  At  another  time 
I  told  her  to  go  into  the  bedroom  and 
stay  (as  a  punishment)  till  she  would 
do  a  certain  thing.  She  ran  into  the 
room,  sobbing  and  screaming,  "  I 
don  watto  n  ("  I  don't  want  to  ")  over 
and  over. 

She  was  slow  in  learning  to  talk, 
although  she  seemed  to  understand 


clearly  most  of  the  ordinary  conversa- 
tion carried  on  about  her  long  before 
she  took  any  active  part  in  it.  As 
she  approached  her  second  birthday 
she  seemed  to  give  up  trying  to  talk 
entirely,  and  only  occasionally  would 
we  hear  a  word.  She  preferred  mak- 
ing her  wants  known  by  signs.  She 
would  not  even  ask  for  a  drink  as 
formerly,  but  took  me  by  the  hand 
and  led  me  to  the  water-pail.  We 
were  puzzled  for  a  time  at  these 
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seemingly  backward  steps,  but  in  a 
few  weeks  there  was  a  change.  It 
seemed  to  come  "  all  at  once  and  no- 
thing first/'  and  our  silent  baby  be- 
came at  once  the  merriest  of  prat- 
tlers, and  talked  as  clearly  and  con- 
nectedly as  other  babies  who  had 
been  taught  to  repeat  words  and 
names  at  ten  or  twelve  months.  I 
do  not  claim  any  great  superiority 


for  the  4 *  let-alone  method,''  only 
that  as  an  experiment  it  greatly 
interested  me,  and  taught  me  that 
the  patient  watching  and  waiting  for 
developments  in  growth,  that  are  so 
sweetly  rewarded  in  my  flower-beds, 
are  none  the  less  pleasant  and  profit- 
able when  the  growth  I  watch  is  a 
human  flower  opening  in  my  very 
arms. — C.  C. 


It  is  a  Vital  Tact— 
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CONVULSIONS. 


Our  purpose  in  writing  this  article  is 
quite  as  much  to  quiet  alarm  as  to  pre- 
pare mothers  for  an  emergency  to  meet 
which  they  are  generally  least  of  all 
prepared.  Nothing  causes  so  much 
fright  or  creates  such  a  general  panic 
as  a  convulsive  attack  in  a  child. 
Sometimes,  too,  it  happens  that  in  the 
end  the  mother  is  much  more  injured 
than  her  baby.  We  have  known  a 
mother  to  date  her  nervousness  and  a 
long  train  of  sufferings  and  physical 
wretchedness  from  the  fright  caused 
by  seeing  her  child  suddenly  pass  into 
a  convulsion. 

And  certainly  convulsions  in  infants 
and  children  are  most  painful  and 
frightful  spectacles.  There  is,  per- 
haps, nothing  more  distressing,  unless 
it  be  some  great  mutilation  or  injury. 
We  must  admit,  too,  that  convulsions 
are  not  rare  accidents  in  childhood,  and 
not  rare  causes  of  death.  We  think 
that  perhaps  one  infant  in  every  hun- 
dred born  in  cities  has  fatal  attacks  of 
this  kind,  and  that  one-twentieth  of  all 
the  deaths  of  infants  are  due  to  this 
same  malady. 

Surely  this  is  bad  enough ;  but  there 
is  also  a  brighter  side,  and  this  we  will 
try  to  present. 

In  the  first  place,  mothers  should 


know  that  convulsions  very-  rarely  in- 
deed occur  after  the  baby  is  eighteen 
months  old,  unless  the  child  has  some 
organic  brain  disease.  Most  convul- 
sions,, probably  five-sixths,  occur  under 
the  age  of  one  year,  and  most  of  these 
again  between  the  fifth  and  twelfth 
months.  Of  course,  we  do  not  speak 
now  of  epilepsy,  but  only  of  what  are 
ordinarily  called  children's  convul- 
sions. A  mother  need  not  worry, 
therefore,  if  her  child  has  passed  the 
period  above  mentioned.  Then  con- 
vulsions, especially  dangerous  convul- 
sions, very  rarely  occur  in  healthy 
babies.  If  the  child  has  not  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  doctor  rickety,  if  it  is 
not  a  puny,  white  thing,  with  sweat- 
ing head,  beaded  ribs,  sore  skin,  weak 
back,  and  bad  legs,  there  is  little  danger 
from  convulsions.  They  may  occur, 
but  they  will  not  kill. 

It  is  in  teething  time  that  convul- 
sions come  on,  but  it  is  not  so  much 
because  the  baby  is  teething  that  it 
has  dangerous  "spasms"  as  because  it 
is  not  rightly  nourished. 

We  Americans  should  be  glad  that 
our  children  are  not  visited  by  con- 
vulsive troubles  so  frequently  as  are 
those  of  Europe.  In  London,  for  ex- 
ample, one-third  of  all  infant  deaths 
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are  from  convulsions.  In  one  German 
city  one-fourth  of  the  deaths  of  chil- 
dren are  from  this  same  disease ;  while 
in  New  York  the  proportion  is  only 
about  one-twentieth. 

This  is  doubtless  because  American 
babies  are  better  fed.  and  so  do  not 
furnish  the  soil  for  disease.  We  are, 
besides,  learning  how  to  feed  babies, 
whom  mothers  cannot  nurse  better 
than  we  used  to,  and  for  this  or  some 
other  reason  there  are  not  so  many 
deaths  from  convulsions  as  there  were 
even  ten  years  ago. 

Babies  are  not  quite  so  liable  to  have 
convulsions  in  the  cold  months  as  in 
the  warm,  and  girls  do  not  have  con- 
vulsions quite  as  often  as  boys. 

Perhaps  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  the  possibility  of  con- 
sions  attacting  the  baby  is  not  a  sword 
of  Damocles  hanging  over  every  one, 
but  that  in  most  cases  the  mother  can 
feel  sure  that  her  child  will  have  no 
such  dreaded  disaster. 

Causes. 

Why  do  children  have  convulsions? 
We  have  answered  this  question  in 
part :  It  is  because  they  are  rickety 
and  badly  nourished,  or  inherit  a  ner- 
vous temperament  (for  "fits"  do  run 
in  certain  families). 

It  is  also  because  in  the  first  two 
years  of  life  the  nervous  system  is  in 
an  irritable  and  unstable  condition. 
The  brain  has  not  got  well  organized, 
and  has  not  been  able  to  put  its  con- 
trolling grip  upon  the  nervous  centres 
below  it.  It  is  a  period  of  "convulsa- 
bility." 

In  such  a  state  of  affairs  the  baby 
begins  to  cut  his  teeth,  or  he  has 
worms  or  dyspepsia,  or  gets  a  fright, 


and  so  a  convulsion  results.  Some- 
times when  this  comes  on  it  means  that 
the  child  is  going  to  have  a  fever, 
pneumonia,  or  scarlatina  or  measles. 
But  the  attacks  that  open  a  fever  are 
not  often  fatal,  and  mothers  need  not 
be  alarmed  if  they  find  that  the  child 
has  a  high  temperature. 

We  have  been  writing  about  con- 
vulsions, and  have  never  described  ex- 
actly what  is  meant  by  the  word. 
Physicians  agree  that  there  are  two 
things  which  make  up  a  convulsion — 
viz.,  a  loss  of  consciousness  and  spas- 
modic movements  of  the  body  or 
limbs.  These  two  things  happen  when 
a  child  has  "fits."  The  convulsive 
movements  last  a  very  variable  time, 
but  very  often  for  half  an  hour  or  an 
hour,  sometimes  even  for  hours  or 
days.  Of  course,  in  these  latter  cases 
the  matter  is  a  very  serious  one,  yet 
not  necessarily  fatal. 

Sometimes  children  have  attacks  of 
what  is  termed  "inward  spasms."  The 
face  gets  pale,  the  child  loses  con- 
sciousness, breathes  irregularly,  its 
eyes  are  open  and  staring,  there  are 
slight  twitchings  of  the  face,  hands, 
and  feet.  He  may  lie  in  this  state  for 
hours,  until  at  last  a  little  gleam  of 
recognition  appears  in  the  eyes,  the 
color  returns,  the  limbs  become  re- 
laxed, and  the  child,  after  speaking  a 
few  words,  will  drop  off  to  sleep. 

Then  there  is  another  kind  of  "in- 
ward spasm,"  in  which  the  muscles 
of  the  throat  are  affected  so  that  the 
Child  can  hardly  breathe,  and  only 
with  a  labored  effort  and  croupy  noise. 
This  is  often  called  "spasmodic  croup," 
and  in  its  pure  form  is  quite  a  rare 
trouble  in  American  children,  though 
not  very  uncommon  in  England. 
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Mothers  sometimes  get  alarmed 
about  their  children  holding  their 
breath.  Some  children  when  provoked 
or  frightened  into  crying  hold  their 
breath  until  their  faces  are  bluish-red, 
and  they  appear  to  be  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous condition.  These  "holding 
breath"  spells  are  not  entirely  due  to 
naughtiness,  but  are  a  species  of.  con- 
vulsion or  spasm.  Fortunately  they 
never  end  fatally,  although  once  in  a 
great  while  the  "spell"  is  followed  by 
serious  prostration. 

Action  in  an  Emergency. 

What  shall  the  mother  do  when  the 
child  has  a  convulsion  ?  This  is  the 
most  practical  question,  but  what  we 
have  written  already  leads  to  the  first 
bit  of  advice  in  answer  to  it — viz..  be  as 
little  frightened  as  possible :  remember 
that  there  is  no  immediate  danger,  and 
if  the  child  is  a  moderately  healthy  one 
there  is  little  danger  anyway. 

As  to  treatment,  we  shall  repeat 
what  we  said  on  a  former  occasion : 
Send  for  your  doctor,  and  meanwhile 
remove  the  child's  clothing  and  lay 
him  on  the  bed :  let  him  have  air 
enough,  and  allow  full  play  to  the  con- 


vulsive movements,  only  seeing  that 
the  little  sufferer  does  not  hurt  him- 
self. If  the  doctor  is  likely  to  be  long 
in  coming  it  would  be  wise  to  give  the 
child  an  emetic,  provided  he  can  be 
made  to  swallow.  Three  grains  of 
turpeth  mineral  answers  best.  An  in- 
jection of  warm  soap  and  water,  in  or- 
der to  move  the  bowels,  ought  also  gen- 
erally to  be  given.  Then  a  large  tub, 
with  a  supply  of  hot  water  and  mus- 
tard, should  be  provided,  in  case  the 
doctor  thinks  it  best  to  give  a  warm 
bath.  An  ice  cap  for  the  head  is  also 
sometimes  useful.  But  on  the  whole 
the  mother  should  mainly  prepare  for 
the  doctor's  coming  in  the  way  we  have 
said.  If  he  cannot  be  gotten  for  hours, 
then  the  best  general  course  would  be 
to  empty  the  baby's  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  put  him  in  a  warm  bath 
at  a  temperature  as  high  as  the  hand 
can  bear  it.  adding  a  handful  of 
mustard.  You  will  find  that  the  doctor 
when  he  comes  will  be  likely  to  give 
an  injection  of  veratrum  or  of  chloral 
and  bromide  of  ammonium,  or  perhaps 
give  some  whiffs  of  chloroform,  or  a 
hypodermic  injection  of  morphine. 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CHILD'S  DOCTOR 
TO  THE  FAMILY. 


The  majority  of  diseases  which 
afflict  young  children  are  in  reality 
ailments  rather  than  diseases.  But 
with  children,  more  than  with  adults, 
disorders  are  liable  to  end  in  disease 
or  change  of  structure  unless  their  ca- 
reer is  checked  by  appropriate  reme- 
dies carefully  given.  For  the  blood 
circulates  much  more  rapidly  than 
with  adults,    carrying   to  the  tissues. 


bone,  muscle,  nerve  and  all.  with 
greater  rapidity  and  ease,  either  the 
life-giving  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the 
nutriment  in  food,  or  disorder  and 
death-producing  disease  germs.  Ner- 
vous susceptibility  is  also  greater. 
With  this  condition  of  things  a  simply 
irritated  throat,  under  the  favorable  in- 
fluences of  cold  and  dampness,  or  a 
hereditary  or  peculiar  constitutional 
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tendency — called  by  doctors  an  idio- 
syncrasy— quite  frequently  develops 
into  a  serious  inflammation  of  the  air 
passages,  giving  rise  to  difficulty  in 
breathing  and  to  croupy  symptoms. 
Or  a  looseness  of  the  bowels,  a  simple 
diarrhoea,  if  the  weather  is  raw  or  the 
intestines  continue  to  be  irritated  by 
improper  food,  may  be  converted  into 
a  dysentery.  If  the  weather  is  very 
hot  for  two  or  more  days,  and  espe- 
cially if  the  child  has  but  little  sleep, 
cholera  infantum  may  result.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rapid  current  of  blood 
conveys  with  facility  to  the  skin,  lungs, 
bowels,  and  kidneys  used-up  and  dead 
material,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  these 
organs  to  promptly  cast  out  of  the 
body.  Hence,  from  what  has  been 
said,  it  may  be  inferred  that  medicines 
act  more  potently  with  children,  doing 
their  work  with  greater  ease  and  being 
more  promptly  cast  out  when  their 
work  is  done.  This  very  potency  ren- 
ders medicines  capable  of  doing  great 
good  in  small  or  large  doses,  as  the 
case  may  be;  capable  also  at  times  of 
doing  great  harm,  either  in  small  or 
large  doses.  There  is  no  greater  fal- 
lacy than  to  suppose  that  because  a 
little  medicine  does  some  good  more 
will  increase  the  good,  unless  it  is  the 
one  which  is  sometimes  met  with,  that 
the  proper  way  to  dispose  of  medicines 
found  in  a  house  is  to  swallow  them. 

The  older,  more  experienced,  and 
more  educated  a  physician  becomes, 
the  more  carefully,  as  a  rule,  does  he 
use  medicines.  The  people  experiment 
with  themselves  and  their  children  as 
a  doctor  would  not  dare  to.  Said  a 
gentleman  the  other  day :  "I've  just 
bought  twelve  grains  of  calomel  for 
myself.    T  find  that  that  amount  starts 


the  bile  and  puts  me  to  rights  when  I 
get  bilious.  In  the  morning  I  follow 
it  up  with  a  good  dose  of  Hunyadi 
water.  Of  course,  my  doctor,  a  first- 
rate  fellow,  by  the  way — understands 
his  business,  you  know — wouldn't 
think  of  giving  me  any  such  amount. 
I  find  it  suits  my  wife  just  as  well  as  it 
does  me.  For  our  little  one  I  keep  on 
hand  some  homoeopathic  medicines, 
and  a  little  book  which  tells  how  to 
use  them,  and  whenever  we  go  away 
into  the  country  we  take  the  medicines 
and  book  along.  Of  course,  if  the 
child  should  get  real  sick  I  want  a 
doctor."  The  medical  opinion  of  such 
a  man  is,  that  a  person  who  will  dose 
himself  and  wife  in  the  way  he  de- 
scribes is  not  a  safe  man  to  treat  chil- 
dren. Some  time  he  may  go  so  far  in 
his  dosing  that  a  doctor,  if  called,  will 
be  of  little  value.  The  man's  judg- 
ment is  not  sound.  He  forgets  that  he 
is  not  a  doctor;  that  in  reality  he 
knows  nothing  of  a  child's  wonderful 
machinery,  and  nothing  as  to  his  own. 
His  confidence  in  his  opinion  and  his 
remedies  will  keep  him  from  sending 
for  the  doctor  until  the  golden  mo- 
ments have  gone  by  in  which  medical 
aid  was  of  great  value. 

There  is  a  popular  idea  that  chil- 
dren's diseases  are  easy  to  treat,  and 
that  a  "child's  doctor"  is  nothing  more 
than  a  person  who  likes  children  and 
gives  them  medicine  that  they  can 
take.  The  truth  is,  it  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter  to  understand  and  to  treat 
wisely  the  disorders  and  disease 
childhood ;  to  know  when  not  to  give 
medicine,  and  when  to  give  exactly  the 
right  kind  in  as  small  and  pleasant  a 
dose  as  possible.  Some  physicians  ad- 
mit that  they  don't  like  to  bother  with 
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children's  diseases,  while  others,  to  es- 
cape the  care  of  them,  say  that  they 
knozc  nothing  about  them.  The  prac- 
titioner who  has  had  a  large  experience 
m  the  treatment  of  children's  diseases 
readily  acknowledges  that  his  treat- 
ment has  not  always  been  successful, 
that  he  is  not  infallible,  and  that  the 
older  he  grows  the  more  cautious  he 
becomes. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
even  very  young  doctors,  fresh  from 
the  college  and  hospital,  really  know 
better  how  to  treat  children's  diseases 
than  most  mothers,  who  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  study,  under  com- 
petent instructors,  the  structure  of 
children,  their  diseases,  and  the  re- 
sults thereof.  All  medication  of  chil- 
dren should  be  founded  on  such  know- 
ledge, and  the  medical  graduates  of  the 
present  time  have  had  better  oppor- 
tunities to  acquire  that  knowledge  in 
hospitals,  asylums,  infirmaries,  dispen- 
saries, etc.,  than  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded them.  To  rely  upon  certain 
medicines  because  they  have  been  in 
use  in  the  family  for  a  long  time,  or 
because  some  kind  friend  has  recom- 
mended them,  is  wrong. 

And  it  is  frequently  more  economical 
for  parents  to  obtain  the  advice  of 
some  experienced  physician  than  for 
them  to  attempt  to  act  as  doctors.  Who 
has  not  seen  the  active  business  man 
attempt  to  paint  or  paper  a  room  in 
order  to  save  expense?  But  he  does 
not  save,  for  he  could  have  the  work 
done  cheaply  and  promptly  by  an  ex- 
pert ;  whereas  he  spends  days  over  the 
work,  which  he  could  have  utilized  in 
his  business,  and  which  would  have 
netted  him  considerably  more  money 
than  he  would  have  had  to  pay  to 


painters  and  paper-hangers.  We  know 
of  a  country  doctor  who  owned  consid- 
erable land.  Because  he  believed  he 
could  save  the  expense  of  hired  labor, 
he  would  toil  for  hours  in  the  hay  field 
or  at  cutting  wood,  when  by  paying  a 
few  dollars  the  work  could  have  been 
well  done  by  others,  and  the  doctor 
in  attending  to  his  legitimate  business 
would  have  earned  several  times  more 
than  he  had  to  expend  for  labor. 

In  both  of  these  cases  the  attempted 
saving  was  largely  a  pecuniary  one. 
When  people  dabble  in  medicine  and 
risk  their  children's  lives  for  fear  of 
pecuniary  expense,  they  run  risks 
much  greater  than  can  be  estimated 
by  a  money  value.  A  woman  recently 
said  to  the  writer :  "My  husband  is  a 
shoemaker,  and  has  to  work  very  hard. 
He  hasn't  any  money  for  doctors,  so  he 
always  doctors  the  children."  A  sorry 
lot  of  children  they  were — thin, 
scrawny,  pale,  hollow-eyed,  and  mel- 
ancholy, and  all  because  the  poor  little 
ones  had  been  dosed  and  dosed  with 
medicine,  and  had  been  denied  fresh 
air  and  other  hygienic  measures, 
which  were  within  the  capacity  of  the 
parents  to  furnish,  but  the  importance 
of  which  they  did  not  appreciate.  How 
much  better  it  would  have  been  if  the 
shoemaker,  recognizing  the  fact  that 
he  was  not  a  doctor,  had  engaged  the 
sen-ices  of  a  competent  physician  and 
paid  for  the  services  in  shoes  or  boots, 
as  he  probably  could  have  done. 

One  dealing  considerably  with  the 
poor  finds  not  infrequently  that  the 
doctor  is  held  up  before  the  children's 
eyes  as  a  "bugaboo" — one  to  be  threat- 
ened with.  "If  you  don't  behave,  the 
doctor  will  give  you  some  bad  medi- 
cine," or  "he  will  take  out  your  teeth," 
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etc.,  etc.  But  this  sort  of  talk  is  not 
limited  to  the  poor ;  if  it  were  it  would 
not  be  introduced  into  this  paper:  In 
families  where  the  doctor  is  the  trusted 
counsellor  adz  ice  and  not  medicine  is 
most  frequently  given.  Where  the 
doctor  is  grudgingly  sent  for,  and  as 
a  last  resort,  he,  not  being  welcomed, 
has  not  the  chance  to  do 'as  in  his  heart 
he  knows  to  be  best. 

But  when  shall  the  doctor  be  sent 
for?  As  soon  as  possible  if  the  child 
breaks  out  with  an  eruption,  attended 
by  high  fever,  and  it  may  be  with  de- 
lirium, or  if  it  has  repeated  convul- 


sions in  spite  of  the  simple  remedies 
used,  or  if  there  is  great  prostration 
with  or  without  a  sore  throat,  a  severe 
diarrhoea  or   a   dysentery;  in  short, 
whenever  the  disorder  cannot  be  called 
a  slight  one,  and  certainly,  as  a  rule, 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  com- 
mencement  of   even   an  apparently 
slight  ailment,  if  within  that  time  there 
are  not  signs  of  mending,  returning 
brightness  and  vivacity,  freedom  from 
pain  and  discomfort,  a  returning  ap- 
petite, freedom  from  fever,  and  natural 
sleep. 


SLIGHT  SYMPTOMS. 


On  taking  up  a  little  one  about 
two  years  old  I  remarked  to  his 
mother  that  his  breath  was  heavy 
and  feverish,  but  she  said,  »'  Oh!  yes; 
that's  nothing;  his  breath  is  often 
so;  all  children  have  that  breath  oc- 
casionally/' "  But  what  do  you  do 
for  it?"  I  inquired.  "  Oh!  nothing," 
she  replied.  "  It  goes  as  it  comes; 
I  never  worry  over  trifles."  When 
next  I  saw  her  the  little  one  was  dan- 
gerously sick  with  diarrhoea,  and 
she  required  the  most  extreme  care 
for  the  rest  of  the  summer. 

Now,  this  suffering  was  probably 
preventable,  and  the  heavy  breath 
was  what  has  been  called  et  Nature's 
flag  of  distress,"  telling  the  mother 
that  something  was  wrong:  improper 
food  had  been  eaten,  cold  had  been 
taken,  or  in  some  other  way  the 
equilibrium  of  perfect   health  had 


been  disturbed.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  just  here,  in  the  slight  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  illness,  that  a 
mother  should  train  eye,  ear,  and 
touch  to  be  exceedingly  sensitive. 
Often  a  slight  remedy,  even  so  small 
a  thing  as  a  warm  bath,  will  prevent 
or  modify  what  might  have  been  a 
dangerous  attack.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  little  ones  of  whom  Baby- 
hood is  the  special  guardian.  After 
the  age  of  three  they  are  able  to 
describe  their  feelings  with  tolerable 
correctness,  but  before  that  age 
much  must  be  left  to  the  mother's 
intuitive  perceptions. 

Besides,  these  little  ones  often 
make  mistakes  in  naming  the  parts 
of  the  body,  as  they  do  in  the  mean- 
ing of  many  words  while  forming 
their  vocabulary.  Thus,  a  little  girl 
I  knew  complained  so  frequently  of 
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"  headache  "  that  her  mother  began 
to  feel  seriously  alarmed  lest  her 
brain  was  affected  in  some  way;  but 
happening-  one  day,  after  hearing 
the  plaintive  "  Oh!  my  head  aches!  " 
to  ask,  "Where  is  your  head.  Katie?  " 
what  was  her  relief  and  amusement 
to  see  the  child  place  her  hand  on 
her  abdomen  as  she  answered, 
"Why,  here,  mamma." 

Most  children  are  subject  to  at- 
tacks of  some  kind;  with  one  child 
it  is  summer  complaint,  with  another 
it  may  be  catarrh,  with  another 
colic;  but  a  little  watchfulness  will 
enable  a  mother  to  detect  symptoms 
of  the  attack  a  day  or  two  before  it 
appears,  and  dieting,  bathing,  or  a 
little  judiciously  administered  medi- 
cine may  prevent,  and  in  time  cor- 
rect, the  weakness  that  renders  the 
child  liable  to  these  attacks. 

The  mother  should  train  her  eye 
to  notice  changes  in  color,  or  slight 
languor  of  movement,  or  unusual 
brilliancy  of  the  eyes.  Train  her 
ear  to  n  >tice  irregularity  or  short- 
ness of  breath,  slight  rattlings  of 
mucus  in  the  head,  throat,  or  chest, 
and  the  sounds  of  different  coughs, 
that  she  may,  as  far  as  possible,  ap- 
ply simple  remedies  to  the  right 
place.  Teach  her  touch  to  be  so 
delicate  as  to  know  by  the  clasp  of 
the  little  hand,  or  the  kiss  of  the 
warm  lips,  whether  fever  lurks  in 
the  veins  of  her  darling. 

Long  before  the  child  shows  ill- 
ness to  the  common  observer  the 
true  mother  has  detected  this  or  that 
slight  symptom,  and,  if  a  physician 
is  called,  she  is  able  to  greatly  assist 
him  to  a  correct  diagnosis;  she 
knows  whether  the  child's  skin  is 
usually  moist  or  dry,  cool  or  warm; 
whether  it  rolls  in  its  sleep  or  lies 


quiet.  Many  a  mother  owes  her 
child's  life  to  her  close  observation 
of  its  habits.  No  reader  of  Baby- 
hood, I  am  sure,  neglects  so  obvious 
a  duty  as  to  know  whether  the  usual 
evacuations  are  properly  and  regu- 
larly performed;  but  nurses  are  not 
always  wise  and  prudent  in  this  re- 
spect. 

But,  while  a  mother  should  be 
especially  keen  in  noticing  symp- 
toms, she  must  be  equally  cautious 
in  the  use  of  any  but  simplest  reme- 
dies, and  in  the  administration  of 
these  the  counsel  of  an  intelligent 
physician  is  invaluable,  for  all  these 
gentlemen  agree  that  "prevention 
is  better  than  cure."  The  child  who 
has  fought  his  way  through  fits, 
croup,  frequent  diarrhoea,  and  heavy 
colds  may  have  what  is  called  a 
strong  constitution  to  begin  with, 
but  I  should  hardly  think  he  would 
have  much  of  it  left  when  he  arrives 
at  maturity. 

There  are  some  things  that  these 
little  ones  may  be  taught  to  do  at  a 
very  early  age  which  are  of  great 
use  in  detecting  the  seat  of  the  trou- 
ble when  ill;  for  instance,  to  cough 
when  told  to,  to  breathe  deeply 
through  the  nose  or  mouth  as  di- 
rected, to  put  out  the  tongue,  and  to 
make  a  strong  effort  to  move  the 
bowels — all  little  things  and  very 
easily  taught;  the  first  is  especially 
useful  when  croup  is  to  be  detected. 

These  hints  may  seem  to  be,  and 
perhaps  are,  only  trifles;  but  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  darlings 
are  not  trifles,  but  great  blessings, 
and  if  it  takes  a  lifetime  of  tender 
watchfulness,  during  which  this  care 
has  been  useful  only  once,  in  that 
once  lies  the  reward  for  it  all. 

H.  D. 
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NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  question* 
concerning  ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any 
particular  case.  We  simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to  us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more 
or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems'''  are  inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of 
space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed  in  our  columns.  We  try  to 
answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry  in  the  next  issue 
after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


Duration  of  the  Protective  Influence  of 
Vaccination. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

For  how  long  a  period  does  vaccinatiou  pro- 
tect ?  I  have  heard  it  said  that  for  seven  years 
one  is  absolutely  proof  against  an  attack  of 
small-pox,  provided  the  vaccination  was  properly 
done.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Liberty,  0.  A.  G. 

It  can  never  be  stated  exactly  when 
the  protective  influence  of  a  vaccina- 
tion or  an  attack  of  the  disease  itself 
will  cease,  and  no  fixed  time  can  be 
named.  It  is  popularly  supposed  that 
we  change  every  seven  years,  but  this 
statement  is  probably  founded  on  the 
supposed  power  of  the  number  seven, 
which  is  such  a  favorite  among  num- 
oer-. 

The  Meaning  of  Simplicity  in  Diet. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  notice  that  you  lay  stress  on  the  value  of 
simplicity  in  the  diet  of  children.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that,  for  instance,  a  child  of  two  years 
should  have  only  meat  for  dinner,  and  not  also 
an  egg  or  a  bit  of  fish  ?  Is  it  advisable  to  let  so 
young  a  child  have  all  the  meat  and  butter  she 
wants,  and  also,  at  the  same  time,  a  glass  of 
milk  with  each  meal  ?  She  is  very  fond  of  both, 
and,  in  fact,  an  unusually  hearty  eater.  Her 
digestion  is  perfect. 

Crafton,  Pa.  L.  S. 

Simplicity  in  children's  diet  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  suitable  admix- 
ture of  various  alimentary  principles, 
but  its  demands  are  probably  best  met 


by  the  administration  of  single  repre- 
sentatives of  each  class  of  foods  at  in- 
dividual meals.  Thus,  if  meats  are 
eaten  by  children,  it  is  not  advisable 
that  other  members  of  the  nitrogen- 
ized  class  of  foods,  such  as  milk  or 
eggs  or  fish,  be  included  in  the  menu 
for  that  repast;  and  if  potatoes  and 
butter  are  eaten,  other  starches  and 
fats  may  be  dispensed  with.  Milk  and 
meat  have  seemed,  in  the  writer's  ex- 
perience, particularly  incompatible,  un- 
less administered  in  very  small  quan- 
tities, the  stomach  being  readily  over- 
taxed by  efforts  at  their  simultaneous 
digestion. 

Precaution  in  Dressing  Wounds. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  any  particular  care 
has  to  be  exercised  in  dressing  a  simple  wound 
when  no  surgeon  is  accessible?  Is  there  any 
dressing  for  household  practice  you  can  recom. 
mend? 

Newcastle,  Pa.  G.  U. 

The  wonderful  success  that  attends 
the  treatment  of  wounds  at  the  present 
time,  as  compared  with  the  result  not 
many  years  since,  is  the  result  of  what 
is  called  antisepsis  and  asepsis — in 
other  words,  of  scientific  cleanliness. 
The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  sup- 
puration and  putrefactive  changes  in 
wounds  result  from  the  entrance  of 
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microscopic  organisms  has  led  to  sys- 
tematic methods  of  preventing  their 
ingress.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to 
describe  here  the  various  plans  em- 
ployed by  surgeons  to  accomplish  this. 
But  the  principle  is  assumed  that  or- 
dinarily infection  comes  from  without, 
and  that  anything  and  everything  that 
touches  or  communicates  with  a 
wound  may  be  the  bearer  of  poison. 
Therefore  the  surgeon  meddles  as  lit- 
tle with  the  wound  as  is  consistent 
with  its  proper  care,  and  takes  the 
greatest  pains  that  everything  that 
does  touch  it,  be  it  hand,  finger-nail, 
instrument,  or  dressing,  shall  be  as  far 
as  possible  perfectly  pure.  If  a  sur- 
geon is  to  operate — that  is,  to  volun- 
tarily make  a  wound — he  cleanses  with 
great  care  the  skin  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  part  to  be  cut;  he  cleanses  his 
hands  and  nails  to  the  possible  limits 
of  ordinary  toilet,  and  then  washes 
them  in  a  disinfectant ;  the  same  is 
done  to  instruments,  sponges,  etc. 
And  so  on  during  all  the  details  and 
steps  of  an  operation.  If  called  to 
treat  an  accidental  wound  the  same 
precautions  are  taken  as  far  as  circum- 
stances will  permit. 

It  would  not  be  desirable,  and  cer- 
tainly is  not  practicable,  to  have  for 
household  use  ordinary  antiseptics. 
But,  fortunately,  the  purification  of 
articles  necessary  in  household  sur- 
gery can  usually  be  accomplished  by 
the  sterilizing  power  of  heat.  Of 
course  if  the  tolerably  safe  chemical 
disinfectants  can  be  had  they  may  be 
used ;  but  when  medical  aid  cannot  be 
had,  drugs  rarely  can  be.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  there  is  no  drug  shop  ac- 
cessible. 

Water  that  has  recently  been  thor- 


oughly boiled  is  pretty  certain  to  be 
pure  in  the  surgical  sense  If  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  be  poured  from  the  tea- 
kettle, for  instance,  into  a  clean  basin, 
by  the  time  it  is  so  cool  that  one  may 
immerse  his  hand  in  it  it  will  be  fit  for 
use  and  is  safe  for  cleansing.  The  sur- 
gical dressings  of  household  practice 
are  largely  made  from  old  linen  or  cot- 
ton articles.  If  these,  after  washing, 
are  torn  into  pieces  of  convenient  size, 
boiled,  quickly  dried  before  a  fire, 
ironed,  and  are  then  placed  in  a  clean, 
tightly-closed  preserving  jar  or  similar 
vessel,  they  make  very  good  and  safe 
dressings,  ready  for  emergencies.  If 
not  used  for  some  months,  boil  and  do 
up  again.  Adhesive  plaster  is  likely  to 
be  in  most  houses,  and  the  heat  neces- 
sary to  make  it  adhere  well  may  be 
sufficient  to  render  it  aseptic,  although 
this  is  uncertain. 

The  first  requisite  when  a  cut  re- 
quires dressing  is  to  see  that  the 
wound  is  clean — i.  e.,  that  no  dirt  is  in 
it.  Sand,  threads  from  clothing,  hair, 
often  get  into  wounds,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  things  less  commonly.  If  the 
wound  can  be  inspected  without  the  in- 
troduction of  fingers  or  anything  else, 
all  the  better.  Wounds  from  clean 
knives  are  far  less  likely  to  make  mis- 
chief than  those  from  rough  objects, 
such  as  nails,  splinters,  and  the  like. 
But  if  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  wound  contains  foreign  mat- 
ter, the  latter  should  be  removed  if 
possible.  All  serious  bleeding  is  also' 
to  be  stopped,  although  some  oozing^ 
may  continue.  If  it  has  been  necessary 
to  remove  anything  from  the  wound, 
or  if  in  stopping  bleeding  it  has  been 
necessary  to  introduce  the  fingers  into 
the  wound,  the  latter  should  be  freely 
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washed  with  the  boiled  water,  used  as 
hot  as  can  be  borne  by  the  patient — 
nearly  or  quite  as  hot,  that  is,  as'  can 
be  borne  by  the  bare  elbow  of  the 
dresser.  Wash  also  the  skin  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  wound.  Of 
course  the  dresser  before  touching  the 
wound  has  taken  pains  first  to  make 
her  own  hands  and  nails  thoroughly 
clean.  All  being  clean,  care  is  taken 
to  make  the  lips  of  the  wound  fit  each 
other  as  accurately  as  possible,  as  this 
facilitates  neat  and  prompt  healing, 
while  neglect  of  this  delays  the  union 
and  favors  the  formation  of  scars.  If 
the  cut  is  a  ragged  one  this  adjustment 
may  not  be  perfectly  accomplished,  but 
it  should  be  aimed  at. 

The  Symptoms  of  Teething-. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

How  can  one  tell  surely  that  a  child  is  teeth- 
ing ?  I  notice  that  you  do  not  consider  drool- 
ing an  infallible  sign.  Is  there  always  more  or 
less  illness  connected  with  teething  ? 

Oakland,  Cal.  R.  O. 

The  usual  symptoms  of  teething — 
i.  e.,  of  the  near  approach  of  a  tooth  to 
the  surface  of  the  gum — are  mainly 
local  and  are  well  known.  The  gum, 
at  the  point  toward  which  the  tooth  is 
pressing,  is  somewhat  fuller  and  may 
be  hot,  red,  and  tender.  The  child 
usually  shows  an  inclination  to  bite 
such  things  as  he  can  get  into  his 
mouth,  and  the  act  of  biting  appears  in 
some  way  to  give  him  satisfaction  or 
to  relieve  the  irritation  of  the  gums. 
Further,  an  increased  flow  of  saliva 
generally  makes  itself  manifest  by  the 
overflow  styled  "drooling."  If  the  ir- 
ritation be  considerable  and  painful  it 
renders  the  child  restless  and  uneasy, 
fretful  during  his  waking  hours  and 
disturbed  in  his  sleep.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  not  even  these 


mild  symptoms  are  uniformly  present ; 
we  have  known  many  children  in 
whom  the  process  of  teething  pre- 
sented absolutely  no  symptoms  of  de- 
parture from  perfect  health,  and  with 
whom  the  cutting  of  a  tooth  was  first 
suspected  when  it  was  observed  al- 
ready through  the  gum.  Such  denti- 
tion was  aptly  described  by  a  mother 
in  the  phrase,  "Baby's  teeth  pop  out 
like  peas  from  a  pod."  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
manifestations  above  described  as 
common  symptoms  of  teething  are  not 
always  such,  unless  we  accept  literally 
the  nursery  phrase,  "Baby  is  always 
teething."  For  instance,  many  if  not 
most  children  naturally  use  their 
mouths  as  their  most  convenient  pre- 
hensile organ,  and  seize  everything 
with  their  jaws  as  instinctively  as  do 
the  animals  that  have  no  hands.  So, 
too,  many  children  have  the  habit  of 
drooling  for  an  indefinite  period.  In 
a  similar  manner  the  other  symptoms 
can  be  shown  to  be  by  no  means  dis- 
tinctive of  one  condition  only.  Never- 
theless the  association  of  the  group  of 
symptoms  is  pretty  good  evidence  of 
"teething."  Sometimes  the  disturb- 
ances above  described  are  attended 
with  a  slight  irritative  fever,  with  loss 
of  appetite  and  consequent  loss  of 
flesh.  Exceptionally,  in  poorly  nour- 
ished children,  the  mouth  may  become 
sore  and  ulcerated.  Besides  the  local 
manifestations,  a  multitude  of  remote 
or  general  disturbances  may  be  coin- 
cident with,  and  have  consequently 
often  been  considered  to  be  dependent 
upon,  teething.  It  should  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  at  the  present  time  medical 
men  are  far  less  credulous  than  for- 
merly regarding  this  dependence. 
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Condensed  Replies. 

E.  P.,  Lewes,  Del— Probably  in  the 
case  of  your  child  the  other  ailments 
do  not  depend  upon  the  worms,  but  the 
disordered  condition  of  the  digestive 
organs  favors  the  continuance  of  the 
parasites ;  therefore  general  treatment 
as  well  as  vermifuges  will  probably 
be  necessary. 

R.  S.,  South  SaginazL',  Mich. — If 
scarlet  fever  is  suspected  the  child  should 
be  put  to  bed  by  itself  in  a  separate 
room;  it  should  have  a  hot  foot  bath, 
the  water,  with  or  without  mustard, 
about  as  warm  as  the  hand  can  bear. 
It  should  be  lightly  covered  with  a 
sheet  and  light  blanket;  it  should  be 
kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  given 
frequently  warm  milk  in  small  quanti- 
ties, with  lime-water  or  so-called  "cam- 
bric tea,"  and  no  solid  food.  Do  not 
purge ;  in  fact,  avoid  all  medicine — 
with  the  exception  of  possibly  a  little 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  a  teaspoon ful  to 
half  a  tumbler  of  sweetened  water — 
until  the  doctor  arrives.  If  the  disease 
be  scarlet  fever,  at  the  end  of  from  six 
to  eighteen  hours  the  rash  will  appear. 
It  will  be  noticed  in  patches,  fading 
into  the  normal  color  of  the  skin,  on 
the  neck,  shoulder,  and  chest,  then  on 
the  abdomen,  and  finally  on  the  trunk, 
arms,  and  legs.  It  resembles  the  red- 
ness produced  by  a  mustard  plaster, 
and  feels  rough  to  the  hand  when 
fully  developed. 

P.  R.,  Kingwood,  W.  Fa.— En- 
larged tonsils  do  harm  first  by  keeping 
up,  through  the  irritation  caused  by 
their  presence,  a  stubborn  condition 
of  catarrh,  which  cannot  be  removed 
so  long  as  the  source  of  the  irritation  is' 


allowed  to  remain  unrelieved.  Any  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  tonsils  will 
surely  diminish  the  capacity  of  the 
pharynx,  and  thus  hinder  the  process 
of  swallowing  and  destroy  the  quality 
of  the  voice,  making  it  thick  and 
harsh;  finally,  it  will  prevent  the  free 
entrance  of  air,  not  only  by  way  of  the 
mouth,  but  also  through  the  nose.  The 
child  ought  by  all  means  to  have  sys- 
tematic treatment. 

D.j  New  Haven,  Conn. — You  can 
easily  get  in  your  city  a  glass  graduate 
or  measuring  glass,  holding  either  2 
or  4  ounces.  This  is  inexpensive, 
easily  kept  clean,  and  accurate,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  common 
mode  of  measuring  by  the  tablespoon. 
The  spout  does  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  a  funnel 

M.  P.,  Casileton,  Vt. — Quinine  is 
decomposed  by  too  active  digestion, 
and  should  be  given  upon  an  empty 
stomach. 

H.  D.,  Newton,  Ga. — You  ought  not 
to  think  of  using  the  remedy  without 
first  consulting  a  physician.  We  have 
often  enough  spoken  of  the  danger  of 
resorting  to  preparations  of  opium. 
The  mother  may  be  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  the  poison  she  is  administer- 
ing to  her  babe,  although  she  wonders 
at  its  stupidity,  its  nervousness,  or  its 
constipation,  never  imagining  it  is  the 
soothing  syrup  or  some  other  popular 
medicine  that  is  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief. Such  remedies  should  have  no 
place  in  a  well-regulated  nursery  and 
their  sale  ought  to  be  prohibited  by 
law. 
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G.  L,  Jonesborough,  Ark. — The 
remedy  for  nose-bleed  will  vary  with 
the  case,  but  several  may  safely  be 
tried,  such  as  a  few  snuffs  of  ice-water 
high  up  into  the  nostril.  Hot  water  can 
also  be  used,  but  it  must  be  very  hot 
and  had  better  be  slowly  injected  with 
a  Davidson  syringe — or  an  injection 
of  vinegar  and  water  may  be  tried. 
Every  mother  is  familiar  with  the  ap- 
plication of  a  cold  brass  key  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck  or  cold  cloths  to  the 
forehead  and  to  the  back  of  the  neck. 
Spirits  of  turpentine  in  a  hot  saucer 
will  give  off  fumes  which,  when 
snuffed  up  the  nose,  often  have  a  good 
effect  in  this  bleeding.  Tying  a  string 
or  bandage  around  the  thigh,  or  the 
arm  close  to  the  shoulder,  is  of  service. 
An  excellent  remedy  is  to  have  the 
patient  take  a  hot  foot  bath.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  possible  measures  from 
its  simplicity,  and  it  rarely  fails  in  all 
ordinary  cases  to  stop  the  bleeding. 

D.  N.  L.,  Cumberland,  Md. — It  is 
very  difficult  to  lay  down  any  rules  for 
dealing  with  precocious  children.  The 
main  thing,  we  believe,  is  to  see  that 
the  body  is  kept  sound  and  healthful. 
Make  the  boy  a  good  animal.  Then  let 
his  faculties  be  developed  as  near  as 
possible  in  the  natural  order,  teaching 
all  along  that  self-control,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  will  power,  is  the  funda- 
mental thing  in  education. 

R.  A.  W.,  Decatur,  Ala.— Oils,  if  de- 
signed to  act  upon  the  bowels,  must  be 
given  upon  an  empty  stomach.  Cod- 
liver  oil,  designed  as  a  general  remedy, 
should  be  given  a  half-hour  after  eat- 
ing. 

C.  T.,  Middletozvn,  N.  Y. — You 
should  be  able  to  get  good  milk  with 


little  trouble  in  your  city,  which  has 
good  grazing  country  about  it.  If 
you  can,  we  think  that  it  is  good 
enough  if  properly  diluted  and  pre- 
pared as  Babyhood  has  so  often  rec- 
ommended, and  far  better  than  the 
food  you  inquire  about. 

D.  R.,  Louisville,  Ky. — Vegetables, 
as  a  class,  are  to  be  avoided  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity  until  the  second 
year  has  been  passed.  The  potato  is 
one  of  the  most  injurious  as  ordinarily 
used.  It  is  not  so  harmless  as  it  looks. 
It  should  never  be  given  more  than 
once  a  day,  and  then  it  should  not 
form  the  principal  part  of  the  meal.  It 
should  be  given  roasted,  never  stewed, 
fried,  or  boiled,  and  best  with  the  juice 
of  roast  beef  or  lamb — i.  e.,  "platter 
gravy."  More  mothers  who  are  intelli- 
gent and  thoughtful  err  in  regard  to 
potatoes  than  concerning  almost  any 
other  article  of  the  child's  diet.  Pota- 
toes should  never  be  bolted,  even  if 
mashed. 

G.  M.  P.,  Eastport,  Me. — The 
trouble  may  easily  have  been  caused  by 
a  faulty  position.  If  the  back  of  the 
chair  is  not  properly  constructed,  if  it 
does  not  follow  the  natural  curves  of 
the  spine,  the  child's  back  is  not  ade- 
quately supported  and  may  sometimes 
be  actually  pushed  forward  at  the 
shoulders  by  the  forward  curve  of  the 
chair  back  at  this  point,  thus  favoring 
the  condition  you  describe.  Proper 
gymnastic  exercises,  systematically 
pursued,  ought  to  effect  a  cure. 

S.  H.,  Fresno,  Cal. — Hives  may  at- 
tack any  part  of  the  body,  or  may  come 
out  at  once  over  the  whole  cutaneous 
surface.  It  may  last  for  only  a  few 
hours,  or  for  a  day  or  so.    Or  it  may 
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become  chronic  and  continue  for 
months.  The  eruption,  as  in  the  case 
of  your  boy,  is  specially  apt  to  appear 
at  night  when  the  child  is  being  un- 
dressed or  is  warm  in  bed.  After  it 
has  existed  for  a  few  days  the  skin 
will  show  many  scratch  marks.  In 
fact  very  often  these  scratch  marks  are 
all  that  is  to  be  seen  during  the  day, 
the  wheals  coming  only  at  night.  If 
the  eruption  appears  without  any  par- 
ticular constitutional  disturbance,  you 
will  do  well  to  administer  any  domestic 
cathartic  remedy,  such  as  castor  oil  or 
Rochelle  salts.  The  standard  mixture 
of  rhubarb  and  soda  is  also  excellent. 
The  administration  of  a  cathartic  is 
the  first  thing  to  be  done,  so  as  to 
sweep  out  from  the  intestinal  tract  any 
irritating  substance  that  may  be  there. 

A.  H.}  Sparta,  N.  C—  The  case  is 
evidently  obstinate.  We  do  not  think 
that  antifebrin  (acetanilide)  is  a 
proper  remedy  for  frequent  use  under 
such  circumstances.  It  is  not  an  en- 
tirely safe  remedy.  The  sulfonal  you 
ask  about  we  think  would  be  better. 
Your  physician  who  recommended  it 
will  provide  you  with  it  in  proper 
doses.  Notice  that  it  dissolves  in  hot 
water,  but  practically  will  not  in  cold, 


and  that  it  should  be  given  a  couple  of 
hours  before  the  desired  time  of  sleep. 

G.,  Decor  ah,  Iowa. — There  are  two 
or  three  kinds  of  bowleg  that  come  up 
for  consideration  in  the  case  of  your 
child.  One  is  the  relaxed-knee  variety. 
It  is  an  out-knee,  so  to  speak.  The 
curve  extends  from  the  ankle  bones  to 
the  hips.  The  leg  bones  are  not  bent 
or  curved  of  themselves,  but  there  is  a 
uniform  curving,  so  that  the  knees  are 
wide  apart,  the  weight  is  thrown  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  ankle,  and  the  liga- 
ments are  strained  not  only  here,  but 
at  the  knee.  This  variety  occurs,  usu- 
ally, in  fat,  chubby  children,  who  may 
be,  to  all  appearances,  in  perfect  health. 
Another  variety  is  bending  of  the  leg 
bones  themselves,  that  is,  the  bones 
between  the  knee  and  the  ankle. 
There  may  be  a  pretty  sharp  curve  in 
the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  which  any 
one  can  recognize.  In  this  variety  the 
knees  are  very  little  involved,  and  one 
can  readily  place  the  knees  and  ankles 
together.  The  third  variety  combines 
the  two  just  mentioned,  and  is  infre- 
quent. We  cannot  definitely  tell  from 
your  description  which  kind  of  bow- 
leg exists  in  the  case  of  your  child,  but 
in  any  case  we  should  advise  you  to 
seek  competent  surgical  advice. 


CHILDREN'S  HABITS. 
I. 


The  newly  born  babe  is  very  wise  for 
one  so  ignorant.  Its  unconscious  in- 
stinct compasses  the  act  of  suction 
years  before  it  knows  anything  of  at- 
mospheric pressure.  '  Its  simplest  essay 
on  untried  ground  meeting  with  suc- 
cess, and  a  repetition  of  the  process 


under  similar  conditions  being  en- 
couraged, habit  is  formed.  This  is 
called  "natural  instinct" ;  so  it  is — the 
first  time.  My  hour-old  baby  found  his 
own  thumb  unassisted,  and  contentedly 
sucked  it  for  four  hours  until  he  could 
receive  the  necessary  attentions  due 
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his  advent ;  nevertheless  I  did  not  allow 
him  to  form  the  habit  of  thumb- 
sucking. 

And  right  here  is  the  key-note  to 
the  whole  subject.  We,  as  parents, 
are  here  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
evil  habits  and  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  good  ones. 

In  the  habit  of  "protracted  crying 
spells"  and  in  nail-biting  I  have  had 
one  experience  which  led  me  to  de- 
clare ironically  that  I  would  never 
allow  a  child  to  form  another  habit, 
bad  or  good.  We  are  to  blame  for  the 
indulgence  and  short-sightedness 
which  wink  at  a  first  transgression. 

The  imitative  instinct  leads  the  little 
one  into  a  vast  arena  of  conflicts,  if 
zee  do  our  duty.  Big  brother  and 
little  sister  become  teachers  of  these 
apt  pupils.  In  accomplishing  the  max- 
imum of  education  acquired  in  the  first 
five  years,  the  infant  copies,  mimics, 
plagiarizes  everything  and  everybody. 
Babies  have  been  known  to  imitate  the 
whooping  cough  of  an  older  child,  so 
as  to  completely  mislead  skilled  at- 
tendants, who  called  it  a  "sympathetic 
cough."  The  habit  of  crying  for  a  de- 
sired object  in  babyhood  clings  to 
many  a  girl  in  her  teens,  giving  her 
the  cognomen  of  '  cry-baby"  among 
her  associates. 

Table  etiquette,  though  largely  de- 
pendent on  reiterated  precept,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  contagion.  Let  mamma  relax 
from  her  customary  dignity,  let  papa 
tilt  back  his  chair  and  yawn  but  once, 
and  four  or  five  little  voices  and  chairs 
are  immediately  infected.  Papa  reads 
his  morning  paper  between  gulps  of 
coffee — a  "bad  habit"  of  business  men 
— and  Tom  snatches  his  neglected 
spelling  lesson  and  tries  to  cram  body 


and  mind  at  the  same  time.  Don't 
wonder,  then,  why  little  ones  are  so 
prone  to  disappoint  theories.  "Phy- 
sician, heal  thyself." 

Nurse  angrily  shakes  Baby  or  says 
"Shut  up,"  and,  before  we  know  the 
cause,  we  wonder  how  he  picks  up 
such  rough  words  and  ways.  This 
warns  us  to  select  the  guardians  of  our 
children's  waking  hours  more  care- 
fully as  to  disposition,  manner,  and 
temper.  Children  have  carried 
through  life  the  marks  of  coarseness, 
discourtesy,  and  illiteracy  contracted 
from  nurses  in  infancy. 

When  Baby  becomes  boy  and  goes 
to  school  he  enters  a  new  training 
field.  The  thoughtful  mother  notices 
the  effect  in  the  first  week.  The  little 
face  reflects  all  the  grimaces  of  the 
new  companions ;  every  objectionable 
mannerism  is  quickly  adopted;  the  de- 
formed boy's  limp  is  reproduced  to  the 
life ;  the  tone  changes ;  the  head  tosses 
with  unwonted  vigor,  and  tears  fol- 
low any  objection  from  friends  who 
dislike  the  metamorphosis.  Yet  we 
must  object,  and  very  decidedly,  or 
"our  pride,  our  joy,  our  darling  boy" 
will  combine  all  the  bad  habits  of  all 
his  daily  associates  into  a  very  dis- 
agreeable character  who  will  hourly 
haunt  our  house  and  our  vision,  re- 
proaching us  with  neglect  of  duty. 

And,  further,  the  physical  effect  is 
very  disastrous.  Any  unnatural  mo- 
tion long  continued  is  sure  of  its  pun- 
ishment. Sometimes  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
naughtiness  and  nervousness.  A  girl 
of  six  years  of  age  acquired  a  habit, 
very  likely  by  imitation,  of  winking 
her  eyes  constantly.  (Try  it  for  five 
minutes  and  see  for  yourselves  how 
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it  blinds  and  distresses.)  The  habit 
quickly  spread,  until  her  teachers  re- 
quested her  parents  to  remove  her 
from  school.  She  would  turn  round 
in  church,  and  in  one  minute  twenty 
little  pairs  of  eyes  were  winking  vio- 
lently. Fortunately,  the  case  became 
notorious,  so  that  the  parents  of  other 
children  were  forearmed  and  by  de- 
cision eradicated  the  evil.  But  the 
first  cause  of  the  mischief  graduated 
naturally  from  habit  to  disease.  An 
experienced  oculist  declared  the  case 
to  be  resultant  on  the  pernicious  habit 
she  had  voluntarily  adopted,  and,  after 
years  of  most  stringent  attention,  con- 
quered it,  but  could  never  restore  per- 
fect sight  to  the  injured  eye,  and  at 
twelve  years  of  age  Cora  was  con- 
demned for  life  to  wear  powerful 
glasses. 

The  contagion  of  St.  Vitus'  dance 
and  kindred  nervous  diseases,  largely 
due  to  the  imitative  faculties,  is  well 
known  and  much  deplored.  These 
cases  should  be  quarantined,  particu- 
larly from  susceptible  children.  Many 
adults  cannot  long  look  at  one  afflicted 
in  this  way  without  feeling  a  sympa- 
thetic twitch.  The  long  indulgence  in 
assumed  and  unnatural  motions  viti- 
ates the  nerve  power  to  resist,  and  ends 
in  an  aggravated  distortion  of  natural 
powers  and  functions. 

Why,  then,  do  we  allow  these  trifling 
misdemeanors,  such  as  tossing  the 
head,  nervously  swinging  the  feet  or 
thumbing  the  book,  to  run  into  evil 
habit  ?  Many  a  grown  person  irritates 
her  companions  in  church  by  restless 
and  unnecessary  movements — a  habit 
contracted  in  childhood  and  excused 
by  a  fond  mother  because  the  girl  was 


"so  nervous."  Never  let  a  growing 
child  know  that  she  has  any  nerves. 

A  little  boy  who,  being  chidden  by 
his  mother  for  sniffing,  closed  his  nos- 
trils with  his  fingers  in  order  not  to 
annoy  her,  soon  began  to  display  signs 
of  deafness.  On  being  examined  by 
a  skilful  aurist  it  was  found  he  had 
caused  a  slight  displacement  of  the 
tympanum  by  the  apparently  harm- 
less habit  of  two  or  three  weeks'  dura- 
tion. After  a  little  discomfort  and 
short  medical  treatment  perfect  hear- 
ing was  restored,  chiefly  because  the 
habit  was  discontinued  in  time.  The 
boy  or  girl  who  has  formed  the  habit 
of  turning  over  the  earlid  to  close  the 
hearing  must  be  content  to  go  through 
life  with  enlarged  and  looping  ears, 
which  are  not  becoming  in  a  human  be- 
ing, though  preferred  by  mules  d  la 
mode.  Does  your  baby  stick  out  her 
tongue  waggishly  to  your  present 
amusement?  Break  up  the  habit  at 
once  before  an  unsightly  ring  encloses 
that  ruby  mouth;  for  wherever  the 
skin  is  kept  chapped  by  saliva  the  ex- 
coriation must  offend  the  eye. 

Aside  from  actually  harmful  habits, 
there  are  many  which,  though  perhaps 
non-injurious,  are  absolutely  unnec- 
essary, thus  wasting  animal  and  nerve 
matter.  The  candle  left  for  you  to 
sleep  by  may  not  have  harmed  you, 
but  you  will  not  care  to  repeat  the 
same  error  in  managing  your  own 
children.  It  is  a  weakness  for  a  boy 
to  finger  a  certain  button  or  a  lock  of 
hair  while  studying;  it  is  an  unneces- 
sary motion  for  him  to  shake  his  hand 
violently  to  attract  his  teacher's  at- 
tention (those  poor,  long-suffering 
teachers,  obliged  to  bear  with  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  forty  more  or  less  un- 
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trained  scholars!)  ;  it  is  disgusting  for 
him  to  smack  his  lips  while  eating 
hastily,  or  to  wet  his  finger  in.  his 
mouth  before  turning  the  leaves  of  his 
book — and  this  last  habit  cost  one 
clergyman  in  my  knowledge  his  settle- 
ment. It  makes  a  family  of  children 
appear  imbecile  to  insert  unanimously 
the  finger  in  the  mouth  from  bashful- 
ness  or  for  the  purpose  of  gnawing  the 
nails.  Boring  the  nose,  scratching  the 
head,  twiddling  the  fingers,  sniffing, 
ordinarily  hurt  no  one,  but  are  obnox- 
ious habits. 

Above  all,  break  up  the  naughty 
habit  of  the  yearlings,  meddling — that 
unbridled  desire  to  "see  with  the 
fingers"  that  makes  so  many  of  our 
pampered  darlings  dreaded  in  our 
friends'  houses.  I  believe  that  the 
true  way  is  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  these  habits,  many  of  which  are  so 
hard  to  curb  and  eradicate.  The  baby 
who  has  learned  to  turn  on  the  water 
faucet  or  trifle  in  other  ways  with 
liquids  must  be  first  admonished  and 
warned,  but  afterward  must  be  cer- 
tainly punished  locally  on  a  repetition 
of  the  act,  or  behold!  the  habit.  If, 
in  addition  to  these  facts,  he  climbs  up 
and  empties  your  choice  odor  bottle, 
and,  pushing  a  chair  across  the  room, 
possesses  himself  of  an  inkstand  from 
the  mantel,  breaking  it  and  spilling  the 
ink  all  over  himself,  all  in  two  short 
hours,  as  my  baby  did  to-day  (while  / 
was  writing  reform  articles),  he  is  in 
a  fair  way  to  meddlesome  habits,  and 
should  be  arrested  at  once  by  fit  sup- 
plies of  work  to  keep  him  happy  and 
answer  the  demands  of  "more  worlds 
to  conquer,"  or  by  more  heroic  treat- 
ment if  fair  means  fail.  It  was  use- 
less, in  this  "comedy  of  errors,"  for 


me  to  blame  his  nurse  or  reproach  my- 
self. The  busy  little  man  must  be  kept 
employed  and  amused,  or  get  into  so- 
called  "mischief,"  which  is  only  "busy- 
ness." 

This  brings  me  to  the  moral  aspect 
of  the  question. 

Habits  of  thought  a  child  cannot 
really  entertain  under  six  or  seven 
years  of  age.  But  the  passions  and 
inclinations,  such  as  anger,  vanity,  dis- 
respect, or  self-will,  are  earlier  de- 
veloped. Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  ad- 
vise mothers  to-day  to  insist  on  im- 
plicit obedience?  Let  your  course  be 
well  marked  out  and  understood  by 
Baby  from  the  time  his  chubby  hand 
is  first  raised  to  slap  your  cheek  a  little 
too  roughly.  If  he  is  old  enough  to 
repeat  the  hammering  on  your  nose  or 
the  pulling  of  your  ear-ring,  he  is  cer- 
tainly disobeying,  and  must  be  made 
to  mind.  His  first  item  of  education 
should  be  obedience.  Let  the  rule  be 
with  all  children,  young  and  old, 
"Obey  first,  question  afterward." 

Experienced  educators  say  that  a 
lack  of  this  habit  of  strict  obedience  is 
a  serious  bar  to  their  success.  It  is  the 
wilful,  disobedient  child  who  ulti- 
mately breaks  his  mother's  heart  and 
ends  his  days  behind  prison  doors. 
Many  a  convict  has  traced  his  fall  and 
disgrace  to  his  first  act  of  conscious 
rebellion  against  mother's  decrees. 
Children — babies — love  to  obey.  See 
the  delight  with  which  the  little  one 
runs  to  do  an  errand  or  to  pick  up 
your  thimble;  and  how  he  hugs  and 
loves  you  when,  after  a  trifling  dis- 
obedience, he  finally  "minds  mamma." 

Do  not  nag  your  children.  When 
they  are  happily  and  safely  employed 
let  them  alone,  thus  saving  many  an 
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altercation;  but  when  there  comes  an 
issue,  as  there  often  must,  then  assert 
your  authority  and  maintain  it,  or  the 
petty  tyrant  will  make  you  rue  it. 
This  control  is  important  in  teaching 
these  little  ones  self-control,  and  the 
first  penalty  a  mother  pays  for  lack  of 
rigid  discipline  is  the  sight  of  their 
uncontrolled  passions. 

If  they  are  afflicted  by  an  "hereditary 
temper,"  guard  all  the  more  carefully 
against  its  indulgence.  And  quarrel- 
someness— what  more  fruitful  cause 
of  misery  in  the  home?  The  quarrel- 
some brother  at  home  becomes  the  ag- 
gressive schoolboy  who,  from  force  of 
habit,  doubles  up  his   fist   when  his 


wishes  are  crossed.  Is  it  necessary  to 
the  development  of  manhood  that  boys 
should  be  allowed  and  trained  liter- 
ally to  "light  their  own  battles"? 
And  discontent  and  envy — how  they 
grow  !  And  fret  fulness — that  canker 
spot  in  many  child-lives !  Teasing — a 
most  natural  habit,  and  one  of  the  very 
hardest  to  break  up — destroys  the 
happy  atmosphere  of  many  nurseries. 
Many  otherwise  good,  obedient  chil- 
dren will  systematically  tease  mother 
"almost  to  death,"  apparently  not 
realizing  that  it  is  the  offspring  of 
disobedience  to  desire  persistently 
what  mother  refuses.  L.  P. 


NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


The  Value  of  a  Magnifying  Glass 
to  Parents. 

Experience  as  a  parent  has  taught 
the  writer  to  value  a  good  magnify- 
ing glass.  In  what  manner  it  proves 
useful  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  read- 
ers of  Babyhood  to  know. 

Sometimes  I  think  we  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  pain  or  suffering  a  child 
experiences  from  a  cut,  sprain,  bruise, 
or  burn,  simply  because  we  cannot  see 
anything  that  seems  to  us  sufficient  to 
cause  pain. 

Take  a  magnifying  glass  and  look 
at  an  apparently  slight  burn  on  the 
end  of  a  finger,  a  burn  of  a  few  days 
old.  What  do  you  see?  A  bright  red, 
angry-looking  raw  surface  in  the  cen- 


tre, into  which  project  what  look  like 
hard,  unyielding  masses  of  gristle — in 
fact,  hardened  skin,  which  presses  on 
the  tender  surface  beneath  whenever 
the  fingers  grasp  anything.  Now, 
having  seen  this  condition  of  things, 
we  pity  the  little  child  and  straight- 
way proceed  to  protect  the  finger  end 
by  a  rubber  finger  tip,  or  a  piece  of 
isinglass  plaster,  or  something  else 
that  will  protect,  and  not  irritate,  the 
raw  surface. 

Susie  has  a  pimple  on  her  leg  be- 
low the  knee.  Day  by  day  it  becomes 
sorer,  she  says.  You  look  at  it,  and 
cannot  see  any  reason  why  she  should 
make  such  a  fuss  about  a  little  thing. 
Something  leads  you  to  look  at  it 
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through  the  magnifier,  and  you  see  an 
open  sore  with  inflamed  edges,  which 
you  find  are  tender,  and  from  this  sore 
are  sprouting  what  seem,  at  first  sight, 
coarse  but  small  black  hairs.  You 
touch  these  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  and 
instead  of  hairs  you  loosen  crinkly 
fibres  of  cotton  or  wool,  which  evi- 
dently have  come  from  the  black  stock- 
ings in  use.  A  little  reflection  leads 
you  to  believe  that  perhaps  the  cheap 
and  poorly,  if  not  poisonously,  stained 
stockings  have  excited  the  inflamma- 
tion and  keep  up  the  irritation.  So, 
after  putting  some  vaseline,  mutton 
tallow,  cold  cream,  or  some  other 
emollient  on  the  sore,  and  keeping  the 
child  for  a  while  from  romping,  you 
buy  in  the  future  a  better  quality  of 
stockings. 

Once  our  baby  of  three  months  had 
a  severe  attack  of  colic,  accompanied 
by  diarrhoea.  The  cause  of  this  suffer- 
ing was  not  ascertained  until  the  mag- 
nifying glass  detected  upon  the  dia- 
pers colored  fuzz  of  wool,  which  had 
evidently  been  torn  oft  by  the  baby, 
in  her  restlessness,  from  the  shawl 
wrapped  about  her;  and  then,  in  her 
agony  crowding  her  fist  into  her 
mouth,  the  fuzz  had  been  swallowed. 

Tom,  the  unlucky  one,  has  run  a 
splinter  under  his  skin.  You  pick  away 
with  a  needle  to  dislodge  it,  and  suc- 
ceed only  in  breaking  off  some  of  the 
softened  parts  of  the  wood  and  in 
making  the  blood  flow.  You  are 
ready  now  to  give  up  in  despair;  the 
darkening  clots  of  blood  obscure  the 
entrance  spot  of  the  splinter.  But 
wash  away  the  blood,  dry  the  skin, 
and  your  glass  may  show  you  quite 
deep  down  the  lost  splinter,  which  you 


will  be  likely  to  grasp  with  small,  fine- 
pointed  pincers.- 

The  children  go  to  school,  and  un- 
fortunately begin,  it  may  be  soon,  vig- 
orously to  scratch  their  heads.  You 
discover  the  verminous  parasites 
which  have  lodged  there,  and  apply 
proper  remedies ;  but  you  cannot  al- 
ways see  with  your  naked  eye  whether 
the  nits  are  all  gone,  or  what  is  the 
exact  condition  of  sore  spots.  The 
friendly  glass  helps  you. 

It  will  help  you  frequently,  if  you 
will  but  use  it.  How  quickly  it  detects 
for  you  the  little  depressions  in  the 
commencing  pimples  of  chicken-pox, 
the  jagged  surface  and  edges  of  a  com- 
bined bruise  and  cut.  or  the  particle 
of  dust  which  has  lodged  upon  the 
eyeball  and  which  you  cannot  see  with 
unassisted  eyes !  R.  S.  D. 

Work-Basket. 
On  the  annual  trip  to  the  country 
during  the  summer,  nothing  is  more 
indispensable  to  the  mother  of  the  lit- 
tle flock  than  a  well-stocked  work-bas- 
ket. I  recommend  a  home-made  bas- 
ket, so  fashioned  as  to  spread  out  quite 
flatly,  and  hence  easily  packed.  The 
bottom  measures  twelve  by  ten  inches ; 
the  sides  are  six  inches  high  and  slope 
slightly  outward  towards  the  top. 
Each  part  consists  of  two  layers  of 
cardboard,  the  one  for  the  inner  side 
being  covered  with  some  gaily-figured 
cretonne,  the  one  for  the  outer  with 
red  woollen  goods  or  calico.  The  parts 
are  then  sewed  together  neatly  with 
overhand  stitches,  and  finished  off  all 
around  with  cord  twisted  or  crocheted 
of  red  worsted.  To  shape  the  pockets 
take  double  strips  of  cretonne,  lay  into 
box-plaits  at  the  bottom,  and  tack 
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down  with  bows.  Xow  affix  the  sides 
to  the  bottom,  and  sew  on  ribbons  at 
the  upper  corners  by  means  of  which 
to  tie  together  into  the  shape  of  a 
basket.  The  handle  is  made  of  a  triple 
strip  of  cardboard,  two  inches  wide, 
covered  with  cretonne,  finished  off 
with  cord  and  a  bow  in  the  centre,  and 
firmly  fastened  on  at  one  end  while 
the  other  is  arranged  to  button  at  the 
opposite  side.  Among  the  furnishings 
of  the  basket  it  is  well  to  have  a  dozen 
or  so  of  the  white  and  black  linen 
threads  attached  to  needles,  which  are 
sold  for  one  cent  apiece  at  every  no- 
tion-counter, and  are  extremely  con- 
venient to  have  at  hand  for  the  sewing 
on  of  buttons.    Pieces  of  the  cloth  and 


buttons  matching  each  little  garment 
should  not  be  forgotten,  while  it  will 
be  found  very  serviceable  to  have  an 
assortment  of  variously  colored  sew- 
ing silks  for  darning  purposes.  To 
this  end  take  a  piece  of  cardboard 
about  four  inches  long  and  two  wide ; 
notch  at  regular  intervals  on  each 
of  the  long  sides,  and  wind  into  each 
notched  part  a  few  threads  of  sewing 
silk  from  the  remnants  left  over  from 
the  children's  dresses.  This  will  be 
found  a  much  neater  and  more  com- 
pact way  of  carrying  them  than  on 
die  various  spools.  Shoebuttons  and 
laces,  as  well  as  darning  cotton,  are 
such  obvious  necessities  that  no  one  is 
likely  to  forget  them.  F. 


HOME 


It  has  long  been  acknowledged  that 
home  influence  is  a  most  potent  power 
in  the  growth  of  civilization ;  that  na- 
tions are  the  concentrated  forces  of 
the  individual  homes.  But  do  we  ap- 
preciate our  power  ?  Are  we  conscious 
of  the  opportunities  and  advantages 
we  have  for  rendering  this  home  in- 
fluence even  more  important  in  its 
far-reaching  effects?  We  hear  from 
every  side  of  the  rapid  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  sciences,  arts,  and 
industries.  The  teacher  has  better 
books,  the  investigator  has  better  lab- 
oratories; the    manufacturer  better 


STUDY. 


machinery ;  the  farmer  better  imple- 
ments, and  the  housekeeper  more  con- 
veniences. Are  we  not  then  all  fairly 
equipped  to  engage  in  the  struggle  for 
life,  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  suc- 
cess ? 

The  difficulty  is  that  in  the  intensity 
of  the  struggle  we  almost  forget  what 
we  are  striving  for,  viz. :  the  best 
things  in  life,  or  how  to  live  in  the 
fullest,  broadest  sense  of  the  word; 
how  to  have  the  most  perfect  homes. 
There  are  kindergartens,  primary 
schools,  high  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, rendering  it  possible  for  the 
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child  of  four  years  to  find  instruction, 
and  go  on  up  the  ladder  as  he  advances 
in  years,  so  that  any  additional  home 
study  would  be  decried  as  being  detri- 
mental to  health.  Already  the  cry 
goes  up  from  earnest  men  and  women 
that  we  are  crowding  the  children; 
that  we  demand  too  much  of  them; 
that  we  stimulate  the  mental  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  physical  growth.  But  let 
us  see  whether  it  is  the  crowding  them, 
or  a  thwarting  of  Nature's  plans,  that 
is  injurious. 

When  does  the  child  begin  to  learn? 
Nature  sends  it  to  school  as  soon  as  it 
is  born,  the  school  of  experience,  and 
during  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  its 
life  how  much  it  acquires !  It  has 
learned  how  to  use  its  muscles  with 
seemingly  wonderful  skill,  has  mas- 
tered the  mother  tongue  and  is  already 
familiar  with  many  objects  in  nature. 
Its  activity  has  been  unflagging,  and 
when  we  sum  up  all  it  has  accom- 
plished in  this  short  time  do  we  not 
feel  a  blush  of  mortification  that  we 
ourselves  have  accomplished  so  little? 
And  during  this  early  mental  develop- 
ment we  have  never  thought  the  little 
one  was  learning  too  fast.  We  simply 
felt  pleased  and  delighted  with  each 
new  progressive  step.  The  first  smile 
of  recognition,  the  first  step  volunta- 
rily taken,  the  first  words  spoken,  al- 
ways give  us  pleasure.  We  take  de- 
light in  repeating  to  our  friends  the 
bright  little  things  that  are  done,  the 
puzzling  questions  asked,  and  feel  a 
worthy  pride  in  our  children's  mental 
growth.  In  these  early  years  we  enter 
into  their  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments with  a  sympathy  that  seems  to 
vanish  when,  a  few  years  later,  the 
child  is  sent  to  school  (years  and  years 


too  young  it  seems  to  me).  Then  al- 
most the  whole  care  and  responsibility 
of  instruction  is  left  with  the  teacher, 
while  we  put  little  more  thought  upon 
what  the  child  is  doing  and  learning 
than  upon  a  letter  dropped  in  the  post- 
office.  We  write  our  letter,  enclose 
it  in  an  envelope,  stamp  and  direct  it, 
mail  it,  and  our  part  is  done;  the  gov- 
ernment sees  to  the  rest.  But  there 
should  not  be  such  a  complete  change 
— such  a  breaking  away  from  the  sym- 
pathy which  has  existed  between  pa- 
rent and  child  up  to  this  time.  We  do 
not  know  how  keenly  it  is  felt,  how 
much  the  children  miss  the  sympathy 
which  has  been  heretofore  so  freely 
lavished  upon  them.  Their  successes 
and  their  failures  they  would  share 
with  us,  and  it  is  only  by  taking  an 
interest  in  their  work  and  understand- 
ing it  that  we  remain  their  sympathet- 
ic companions. 

We  have  seen  that  children  can  learn 
without  books  when  they  are  too 
young  to  go  to  school ;  so  that  we  do 
not  need  to  have  lessons,  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word,  when  we 
would  encourage  study  at  home  as 
they  grow  older.  But  their  school 
work  would  be  much  simplified  and  far 
more  profitable  if  it  were  talked  over 
at  home.  They  commit  to  memory  the 
fact  that  the  earth  is  round,  that  it  has 
a  daily  and  a  yearly  motion,  and  the 
consequent  results,  but  have  they  a 
rational  understanding  of  the  subject? 
It  took  mankind  a  long  time  to  grow 
up  to  the  conception,  and  children  can- 
not appreciate  these  truths  without  fre- 
quent illustration  and  familiar  in- 
formal conversation  on  the  subject. 
Having  once  gained  a  clear  conception 
of  this,  problems  in  longitude  and  time 
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are  comparatively  simple,  though  to 
most  children  who  solve  them  they  are 
mere  abstract  problems  solved  accord- 
ing to  the  given  rules ;  and  since  we 
are  not  bound  to  get  everything  from 
books,  we  can  study  about  things  of 
various  kinds. 

Much  can  be  learned  from  a  box  of 
water  colors  and  little  brushes.  Chil- 
dren are  pleased,  as  grown  people  are, 
when  they  think  they  have  discovered 
something  new ;  and  by  being  assisted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  develop  self- 
help,  they  acquire  courage  in  over- 
coming difficulties,  and  develop  the 
power  to  persevere  in  whatever  they 
undertake.  If  they  learn  by  experi- 
ment the  different  colors  which  can 
be  obtained  by  combination,  they  take 
especial  delight  in  making  different 
shades,  and  thus  train  themselves  in 
distinguishing  between  fine  gradations 
in  color. 

The  sewing  machine,  which  has 
wrought  such  wonders  in  our  home 
work,  may  do  a  great  deal  for  the  little 
ones.  The  little  boy  may  make  his 
own  finger  stalls ;  and  the  little  girls, 
how  many  garments  they  can  make 
for  their  dolls  if  they  may  use  the  ma- 
chine to  run  up  the  seams,  or  when- 
ever they  think  it  too  much  to  sew  by 
hand!  It  is  foolish  to  adhere  to  the 
old  idea  that  the  use  of  needle  and 
thimble  must  be  thoroughly  learned  be- 
fore one  is  allowed  to  sew  on  the  ma- 
chine. Bright  new  cambrics  are  so 
cheap  that  for  a  trifle  the  children  can 
be  furnished  with  material  which  will 
give  them  unending  pleasure.  Or  let 
them  learn  how  to  use  hammer  and 
nails,  the  square  and  saw.  Girls  as  well 
as  boys  delight  in  such  things  if, their 
parents  sanction  the  work.   How  little 


work  to  make  a  mitre  box  for  them, 
and  show  how  a  little  convenience  of 
the  kind  will  aid  them  in  their  work! 
They  may  attempt  a  picture-frame; 
it  certainly  will  be  crude,  but  they  are 
learning  to  do  something,  to  use  their 
eyes,  their  hands,  their  judgment — the 
whole  boy  or  girl  is  intent  upon  the 
object  under  construction.  And  how 
pleased  are  they  to  exhibit  their  work 
when  it  is  done!  This  desire  to  al- 
ways show  mamma  or  papa  what  has 
been  done,  even  if  it  be  nothing  more 
than  a  fancied  castle  constructed  of 
building  blocks,  illustrates  the  natural 
craving  children  have  for  parental 
sympathy.  If  a  pretty  stone,  a  bit  of 
moss,  or  a  bright  flower  is  found, 
straightway  they  would  show  it  to 
mamma  if  she  be  near.  They  would 
share  their  pleasure  with  us  when 
some  exceptionally  tempting  mud  pies 
have  been  made,  or  when  little  gar- 
dens have  been  planted  with  choice 
shrubbery.  All  these  little  things 
grow  in  beauty  for  them  if  mamma 
will  but  look  and  smile  approval. 

But  during  the  vacations  the  cry 
goes  up  from  almost  every  household 
daily :  ''  What  can  I  do,  mamma  ?"  and 
mamma,  so  full  of  other  cares  and  du- 
ties, feels  relieved  when  the  vacation 
is  over  and  the  children  are  again  in 
school,  and  she  is  no  longer  worried 
with  the  daily  task  of  providing  some- 
thing to  do.  We  do  not  feel  it  to  be 
our  imperative  duty  to  enter  into  the 
children's  work,  and  consequently  sel- 
dom find  time  to  work  with  them.  We 
are  constantly  doing  for  them;  every 
day  we  plan  what  their  food  shall  be; 
we  strive  to  contrive  appetizing  dishes 
and  are  glad  to  see  them  eat  with  a 
keen  relish  what  we  have  prepared. 
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We  plan  out  the  little  wardrobes,  what 
materials  are  best  and  what  we  can 
best  afford,  and  how  the  various- gar- 
ments shall  be  made,  and  only  mothers 
know  how  much  time  is  thus  con- 
sumed. It  all  requires  time.  But 
whatever  we  have  to  do,  however  busy 
we  are,  is  it  not  a  duty  we  owe  to  our 
children  that  we  give  them  more  undi- 
vided attention? 

How  few  pleasure  walks  we  take 
with  them;  how  little  we  talk  with 
them,  and  yet  what  bright  memories 
such  hours  leave !  Would  it  were  true 
that: 

"  Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 
Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations, 
That  is  known  as  the  children's  hour.  " 

But  how  few  times  the  hour  or  even 
the  half  hour  is  given  them.  Papa  has 
the  newspaper  to  read,  the  crop  reports 
to  look  over,  or  some  business  requires 
his  time  and  perhaps  his  presence,  and 
hurriedly   swallows   his   tea   and  is 


gone.  Mamma  has  some  sewing  or 
knitting  or  fancy  work,  or  is  herself 
interested  in  some  book ;  and  the  chil- 
dren, what  shall  they  do  ?  There  is 
not  much  space  to  run  and  play  hide- 
and-seek  ;  old  witch  would  scarce  have 
room  to  wield  her  broom.  Paper  and 
pencil  or  picture  books  may  amuse 
them  awhile,  but  they  soon  become 
weary  and  feel  lonely  when  boisterous 
play  ceases.  They  would  like  of  all 
things  to  hear  a  story,  and  fortunate 
is  the  mother  who  is  a  good  story- 
teller and  has  a  fund  of  fairy  stories 
at  hand — for  what  child  ever  grew 
who  did  not  delight  to  hear  of  fairy- 
land ?  But  we  are  not  all  good  story- 
tellers and  must  resort  to  the  next  best 
thing :  we  can  get  books  of  all  grades 
from  infancy  to  old  age.  There  is 
such  a  vast  number  to  choose  from 
that  we  have  no  excuse  for  not  having 
something  to  read.  Better  wear  home- 
spun with  books,  than  have  silks  and 
be  obliged  to  go  without  them.    K.  A. 


DRESS  AND  TEMPER. 


"I  wish,"  said  one  of  my  neighbors 
to  another  a  few  days  ago — "I  wish 
that  my  children  were  as  united  as 
yours.  I  declare  your  children  never 
quarrel,  while  mine  are  continually 
quarrelling  about  something  or  other, 
and  sometimes  I  think  that  they  ac- 
tually hate  each  other." 

I  have  been  thinking  over  that 
mother's  words  since  she  spoke  them, 
and  trying  to  decide  who  is  to  blame 
for  her  children's  constant  bickerings. 
When  her  little  ones  were  wee  babies, 
and  lay  in  her  lap  contentedly  sucking 
their  thumbs,  they  were  just  as  sweet 


and  good-natured,  and  altogether  as 
perfect,  as  any  other  children  of  the 
same  age. 

But  when  John  was  two  or  three 
years  old  his  little  sister  Ruth  was 
born,  and  she  was  speedily  followed 
by  George  and  Willy.  They  were  all 
pretty  children,  and  it  soon  became 
their  mother's  great  desire  to  keep 
them  clothed  as  nicely,  if  not  better, 
than  any  other  children  in  the  town. 
That  is  where  she  made  her  first  mis- 
take ;  for  while  there  were  a  great 
many  people  who  could  well  afford  to 
purchase  everything  ready-made  for 
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their  children,  or  to  hire  a  seamstress 
to  make  what  clothing  they  needed, 
the  lady  I  speak  of  could  not  afford  to 
do  either,  consequently  the  cutting  and 
basting,  and  fitting  and  making,  had 
to  be  done  by  her  own  hands,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  of  her  own  housework. 

How  much  time  could  she  have  for 
anything  else  ?  Very  little,  I  am  sure, 
for  every  spare  moment  was  devoted 
to  the  never-ending  ruffling,  tucking, 
knife-plaiting  and  embroidering,  etc., 
etc.  How  much  better  it  would  have 
been  had  that  mother  been  content 
with  dressing  her  little  ones  in  much 
plainer  clothing !  I  don't  mean  dresses 
made  after  the  fashion  of  a  meal-bag, 
or  jackets  made  without  regard  to 
shape  or  size.  Oh,  no;  we  all  want 
our  small  folk  both  prettily  and  neatly 
clad — fashionably,  too,  in  a  moderate 
way.  If  all  the  children  in  the  town 
were  wearing  gored  skirts  and  yoke 
waists  I  would  be  the  last  person  to 
oblige  my  wee  lads  and  lassies  to  wear 
full  skirts  and  plain  waists.  I  believe 
in  dressing  our  little  ones  just  as  well 
as  we  can  afford  to.  I  believe  in  mak- 
ing them  just  as  comfortable  and 
happy  as  possible.  But  I  do  think  that 
my  little  eight-year-old  Jane  looks 
just  as  sweet  and  well-dressed,  and 
infinitely  more  comfortable,  in  her 
little  garnet  flannel  dress  (that  can  be 
washed  when  dirty),  with  its  one  row 
of  box-plaiting  around  the  bottom,  and 
her  little  white  apron  with  just  a  nar- 
row edging  for  trimming,  than  little 
Miss  Lottie  across  the  way,  in  her 
elaborately-made,  pale-blue  thibet 
(that  will  not  wash),  with  its  many 
rows  of  fine  knife-plaiting,  that  take  so 
much  time  and  trouble  to  make.  Her 
apron  is  white  also,  but  it  is  trimmed 


with  two  rows  of  fluted  ruffling;  and 
when  we  take  into  consideration  that 
these  small  women  must  have  at  least 
one  clean  one  a  day,  think  what  the 
ironing  must  be! 

My  two-year-old  Nellie  wears  little 
checked  gingham  aprons  while  at  play, 
they  are  so  easily  made  and  easily 
washed ;  and  Baby  plays  in  the  dirt 
with  his  little  spade  and  bucket  with- 
out fear  of  scolding  from  mamma  for 
soiling  his  clothes,  for  I  can  easily  let 
him  have  four  or  five,  or  even  six,  of 
the  tiny  gingham  aprons,  while  my 
neighbor's  Willy — just  Baby's  age — 
would  as  soon  think  of  flying  as  mak- 
ing a  mud  pie. 

All  this,  you  may  say,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  making  my  neighbor's  chil- 
dren disagreeable  and  quarrelsome 
with  one  another.  Has  it  not?  Sup- 
pose her  Lottie  comes  to  her  mother 
for  assistance  in,  perhaps,  doing  a 
hard  sum  or  making  a  doll's  bonnet. 
Mamma  is  busy  trying  to  get  four 
flounces  out  of  two  yards  of  cloth ;  she 
is  tired,  nervous,  and  cross,  and  she 
impatiently  bids  her  little  girl  to  "Go 
away,  and  don't  bother  me !" 

And  it  is  so  on  from  morning  until 
night ;  she  has  no  time  to  spend  with 
her  children,  no  time  to  play  with  or 
amuse  them.  There  are  no  quiet  bed- 
time talks  that  our  children  need  so 
much  to  keep  their  little  feet  from  go- 
ing astray.  Xo ;  if  that  mother  can 
only  keep  her  little  one's  bodies  clothed 
better  than  those  of  any  other  chil- 
dren, she  feels  that  she  has  done  her 
whole  duty  by  them.  If  they  quarrel 
in  her  presence  she  punishes  them 
without  first  striving  to  find  who  is  the 
one  to  blame.  A  light  offence  may  be 
severely  punished  at  one  time,  while  a 
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really  grave  offence  goes  unrebuked 
because  she  has  not  time  to  bother  with 
them.  Consequently  those  little  ones 
are  growing  up  to  be  deceitful  be- 
cause mother  will  not  take  time  to 
teach  them  to  be  the.  reverse.  If  those 
same  children  receive  nothing  but 
quick,  sharp  words  and  scoldings  from 
their  mother,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that 
they  quarrel  among  themselves?  If 


mother  never  takes  time  to  settle  a 
dispute  with  kindly,  loving,  yet  firm 
words,  is  it  to  be  wondered  if  they 
settle  their  own  disputes  with  cross, 
angry,  hateful  words,  or  perhaps 
blows,  in  which  the  smaller,  weaker 
child  is  always  worsted,  and  retires 
from  the  field  with  deadly  hatred  in  his 
heart  toward  his  larger,  stronger 
brother  or  sister?  S.  N.  R. 


READING  MADE  EASY, 
i. 


Those  of  us  who  can  remember  the 
first  dreary  weeks  that  we  passed  in 
the  school-room,  two  or  three  decades 
ago,  will  not  easily  recall  the  old- 
fashioned  primer,  with  its  endless 
columns  of  l<  a-b,  ab,"  "a-d,  ad/'  etc., 
without  feeling  justly  indignant  at 
the  punishment  so  severely  meted 
out  to  the  unfortunate  little  ones  who 
failed  to  memorize  the  senseless  rig- 
marole or  to  recognize  the  meaning- 
less syllables  when  they  reappeared 
upon  the  chart  or  blackboard.  Was 
it  an  unusual  sight  to  meet  with 
whole  benches  full  of  four-  and  five- 
year-olds,  half  of  whom  were  drow- 
sily nodding,  not  yet  accustomed  to 
the  loss  of  the  noonday  nap,  and  the 
other  half,  with  flushed  and  anxious 
faces,  endeavoring  to  commit  to 
memory  the  nonsensical  conglomera- 
tion of  letters  by  beating  their  little 


breasts  in  rhythm  with  the  sing-song 
repetition  of  u  a-b,  ab  "  and  its  string 
of  retainers?  And  when  once  the  al- 
phabet had  been  mastered  and  the 
senseless  syllables  conquered,  the 
stupid  custom  of  teaching  the  stiff, 
awkward  little  fingers  to  first  form 
the  printed  letters,  instead  of  the 
easy,  gently  flowing  script,  was 
adopted  and  strictly  adhered  to. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand why  this  method,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  still  in  use  and  finds  many 
supporters,  has  been  so  widely  ac- 
cepted. The  alphabet  once  mastered, 
the  excuse  usually  offered  for  setting 
the  little  ones  the  useless  task  of 
learning  to  print — namely,  "  to  more 
firmly  fix  in  the  mind  the  various 
alphabetic  forms" — is  at  once  empty 
and  insufficient.  Undoubtedly  the 
custom  has  descended  unquestioned 
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and  unchallenged  from  pedagogue  to 
pedagogue,  and  its  only  claim  to  re- 
spect lies  in  its  gray  antiquity. 
The  Word  Method. 
Many  and  diverse  have  been  the 
methods  of  teaching  reading  to  young 
beginners  launched  upon  the  public 
during  the  last  few  years,  each  being 
the  special  advertising  medium  for  a 
new  series  of  reading-books.  Each, 
of  course,  lays  claim  to  superiority, 
and,  to    a  certain  extent,  each  is 
possessed  of  some  distinctive  merit. 
But  the  experience  of  the  writer,  and 
of  many  excellent  teachers  who  have 
expressed    their   opinion  upon  the 
matter,  points  to  that  special  system 
known  as  "  The  Word  Method,"  be- 
cause it  is  founded  on  the  simple  yet 
undeniable  truth  that  a  child  will 
first  learn  to  recognize  an  object  as 
a  whole  before  it  learns  that  the  ob- 
ject has  various  component  parts. 
For  example:   Will  not  a  child  learn 
to  recognize  a  horse,  a  dog,  or  a  cat, 
as  such,  before  it  discovers  that  the 
animal  in  question  is  composed  of 
head,  trunk,  legs,  and  tail  ?    As  the 
name  of  this  admirable  system  sug- 
gests, the  child  learns  to  read  by 
learning  each  separate  word   as  a 
word,  not  as  a  collection  of  letters. 
By  closely  following  this  system — 
and  it  is  as  easy  as  it  is  simple  and 
successful — a  young  child  can  be 
taught  to  read  through  the  whole 
primer,  and  to  fully  recognize  each 
word  that  he  has  encountered  with- 
out knowing  a  single  letter  of  the 
alphabet.     Does  this  seem  impos- 
sible, incomprehensible  ?    Yet  but  a 
few  weeks'  trial  of  this  method  upon 
a  child  gifted  with  even  less  than  the 
ordinary  amount  of  intelligence  will 
prove  the  truth  of  my  statement.  It 


must  not  be  understood  from  the 
above  that  within  that  short  space  of 
time  the  child  will  know  how  to  read 
well,  but  that  within  six  weeks,  and 
daily  devoting  but  fifteen  minutes  to 
the  lesson,  the  teacher  who  adopts 
this  method  will  find  how  sure  are 
the  results,  and  how  easily  the  child 
will  recognize  any  word  that  it  has 
once  met,  whether  it  is  found  in  the 
primer  or  story  book  or  newspaper. 
The  Secret  of  its  Success. 
And,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the 
child  will  learn  to  read  words  like 
"school,"  "sleigh,"  "horse,"  far 
more  quickly  than  words  of  two  let- 
ters, like  "  is,"  "  it,"  "  to," etc.  The 
secret,  of  the  success  attained  by  the 
"  Word  Method  "  lies  in  the  fact  that 
its  aim  is  to  teach  the  child  to  read 
in  the  same  easy,  natural  way  that, 
up  to  this  stage  of  its  education,  it  has 
learned  everything  else. 

It  were  useless  in  an  article  of  this 
nature,  and  which  must  of  necessity 
be  brief,  to  enter  into  the  domain  of 
psychological  research  in  order  to 
analyze  the  working  of  the  child's 
mental  powers.    Whoever  has  had 
the  charge  of  young  children  knows, 
without  being  told,  how  much  the 
wide-awake  eyes  observe,  and  how 
quickly  one  question  follows  upon 
the  other  relative  to  the  qualities, 
origin,  and  uses  of  the  thing  observed. 
Not  alone   does   the  young  brain 
quickly  accept  new  ideas,  but  mem- 
ory lends  its  aid;  and  the  "High- 
Chair  "  columns  in  Babyhood  bear 
ample   testimony  not   only  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  extremely  diffi- 
cult words  and  expressions  can  be 
acquired,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  firm  grasp  with  which  they  are 
retained.     On  this  groundwork  is 
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the  "Word  Method"  built,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  the  child  taught 
by  this  system  learns  to  read  with 
great  ease  and  understanding^,  and 
at  the  same  time  finds  instruction 
and  amusement  in  its  lessons. 
The  Phonetic  System. 

Many  other  methods  are  in  vogue, 
and  each  one  finds  upholders  in 
teachers  who  candidly  declare  the 
particular  system  by  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  teach  the  best. 
It  were  useless  to  attempt  to  de- 
scribe them  here ;  indeed,  lack  of 
space  forbids  more  than  the  mere 
mention  that  such  systems  exist. 
The  only  system  besides  the  "Word 
Method  "  which  has  been  at  all  widely 
adopted  is  the  one  known  as  the 
"  Phonetic  System." 

This  method  can  be  best  under- 
stood by  an  illustration  of  the  teach- 

THE  MOTHERS 

steadiness  of    It  is  generally  conceded 

Purpose,  that  one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable qualities  an  adult  can  possess 
is  steadiness. 

If  mothers — for  to  mothers  espe- 
cially does  this  branch  of  training  be- 
long— could  realize  at  what  an  early 
age  it  is  possible  to  train  children  in 
this  particular  direction,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  the  world  in  general 
would  be  the  better  for  it. 

The  age  at  which  one  may  begin  to 
inculcate  the  principle  of  steadiness 
begins  with  the  first  moment  those 
around  it  begin  to  attract  Baby's  at- 
tention, and  upon  those  who  amuse 
the  babies  rests  much  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  their  future  habits. 

Children  are  inclined,  as  a  general 
thing,  to  be  amused  with  one  thing 


i  ng  based  upon  it.  Let  us  suppose 
the  wordjto  be  taught  is  "  cat."  The 
teacher,  pointing  to  it  upon  the 
chart  (or  book,  as  the  case  may  be), 
analyzes  the  word  by  slowly  ' '  sound- 
ing" the  letters  "c-a-t"  without 
mentioning  their  names,  and  finishes 
with  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the 
word.  She  then  directs  the  pupil  to 
imitate  what  she  has  done,  and  in 
this  way  the  child's  organs  of  speech 
are  well  exercised,  the  pronunciation 
becomes  pure,  and  the  word  is  com- 
mitted to  memory.  The  method,  as 
I  said  before,  has  some  merits,  and 
it  is  certainly  an  improvement  upon 
the  old-fashioned  spelling  method, 
inasmuch  as  the  pupil,  on  hearing 
the  sounds  instead  of  the  meaning- 
less names  of  the  letters,  can  find  a 
natural  connection  between  them 
and  the  word  to  be  learned. 

'  PARLIAMENT. 

for  a  long  time,  and  in  this  they 
should  be  encouraged  in  every  way. 
If,  when  mamma  takes  Baby  on  her 
lap  to  amuse  him,  she  finds  that  to 
tap  on  the  table  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors amuses  him  and  keeps  him  quiet, 
she  should  continue  to  tap  on  the 
table  just  as  long  as  he  will  be  amused 
with  it,  or  until  human  nature  abso- 
lutely gives  out  on  her  own  part. 
She  should  not  (for  her  own  future 
comfort)  even  change  the  mode  of 
amusement  to  tapping  on  the  back  of 
a  chair  or  on  the  window  pane,  and 
so  distract  the  baby's  attention  from 
the  object  he  first  had  in  view. 

I  have  known  two  children  who,  at 
nine  months  old,  would  amuse  them- 
selves for  half  an  hour  trying  to  wind 
a   string   around  their  little,  bare 
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great-toes  of  a  warm  summer  morn- 
ing. "  Here!  "  exclaimed  a  visitor 
in  a  tone  of  commiseration  for  the 
foiled  child,"  Pll  fasten  it  for  Baby/' 
A  mistaken  kindness,  in  the  execu- 
tion' of  which  the  mother  wisely  in- 
terfered. The  child  was  amused  and 
interested,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
learning  a  most  salutary  lesson; 
hence,  to  disturb  it  would  have  been 
doing  both  mother  and  child  an  in- 
jury. 


It  is  so  often  the  case  that  a  baby, 
being  amused  by  another  child  or  a 
nurse,  has  its  attention  directed  first 
to  one  thing,  then  another;  for  chil- 
dren and  servants  have  not,  except  in 
cases  extremely  rare,  the  patience 
necessary  to  the  amusing  of  children 
in  the  best  way.  It  is,  "  See,  Baby! 
look  at  the  pretty  ball,"  and  before 
Baby  has  really  had  time  to  be  inte- 
rested in  the  ball  he  is  picked  up  and 
carried  to  the  window  by  the  indis- 
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creet,  bored  amuser  "  to  see  the 
horses  go  by."  All  this  is  wrong, 
very  wrong.  Let  Baby  amuse  him- 
self,  and  quite  as  long  as  he  will 
(even  gently  encouraging  him  tokeep 
at  it  after  he  begins  to  tire  a  little), 
with  some  innocent  thing.  Do  not 
disturb  a  properly  interested  child 
unless  absolutely  compelled  to  do 
so. 

A  child  who  is  trained  to  be  steady 


in  habits  of  play  (and  a  naturally 
restless  disposition  can  be  greatly 
curbed  by  judicious  guidance)  will 
be  far  more  likely  to  make  a  man 
steady  in  habits  of  business  than  one 
otherwise  treated. 

It  is  good  to  remember  that  in  our 
treatment  of  our  children,  even  to  the 
amusing  of  them,  we  are  not  working 
merely  for  to-day,  either  for  them  or 
for  ourselves. — B.  A. 


Tt  is  a  Vital  Tact 


Nfl  ^ihin  f  Fnnn  is  $uitabie  f>°p  the     f°p  ^  whole 

llU  olilULC  rUUU  period  of  the  first  nine  months.  At  birth 
the  digestive  powers  are  only  able  to  assimilate  Human  Milk  or  its 
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TAKING  COLD. 


There  are  two  reasons  why  one  takes 
cold.  One  is  that  there  is  in  many 
of  us  some  weakness  of  one  organ  or 
another  which  becomes  the  seat  of  an 
acute  inflammation  on  even  a  slight 
exposure — a  low  form  of  chronic  in- 
flammation in  the  throat,  it  may  be,  or 
in  the  bronchial  tubes,  which  is  of  so 
mild  a  character  that  it  may  give  rise 
to  but  trivial  symptoms  ordinarily,  yet 
which,  as  the  result  of  a  cold,  may  de- 
velop into  an  attack  of  severe  sore 
throat  or  a  serious  bronchitis.  The 
principal  reason,  however,  why  we 
take  cold  is,  we  take  it,  to  be  found  in 
the  lack  of  wisdom  in  our  efforts  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
our  climate  and  its  many  and  sudden 
changes  in  temperature.  We  may  so 
regulate  our  habits  of  life  as  regards 
out-door  exercise,  bathing,  clothing, 
etc.,  that  we  can  meet  these  changes 
with  impunity,  or  we  may  so  regulate 
them  that  even  a  slight  change  in  the 
weather  may  give  rise  to  serious  mis- 
chief. We  warm  our  houses  and  put 
on  warm  clothing  in  cold  weather  to 
protect  ourselves  from  cold,  but  not 
from  taking  cold.  Furthermore,  we 
do  not  take  cold  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  at  zero,  but  rather  in  those 
seasons  when  it  ranges  considerably 


above  the  freezing  point.  We  may 
avoid  taking  cold,  then,  if  we  wisely 
regulate  our  clothing,  our  in-door  life, 
our  out-door  life,  and  our  bathing. 
Let  us  consider  these  topics,  therefore, 
in  order.  And,  first,  as  regards — 

Clothing. — There  is  much  in  our 
system  and  methods  of  wearing 
clothes  that  is  artificial  and  unnatural. 
It  is  not  illogical  to  suppose  that  our 
Creator  intended  us  to  live  in  the 
world  in  the  same  state  in  which  we 
came  into  it.  We  do  not  mean  that  we 
ought  to  return  to  this  system,  for 
as  the  result  of  development — or  of 
progress,  if  you  like — we  have  be- 
come creatures  who  require  clothing; 
but  the  supposition  is  quite  logical. 
All  other  creatures  are  born  into  the 
world  with  their  natural  clothing,  and 
it  serves  them  well,  for  the  lower  ani- 
mals rarely  if  ever  take  cold. 

It  is  a  popular  tradition  that  the 
natives  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are 
gradually  dying  out  as  the  result  of 
disease  introduced  from  the  outer 
world  by  sailors  and  others  who  have 
visited  their  shores.  This  is  not  the 
real  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the 
native  population  of  these  islands, 
but  it  is  rather  due  to  the  habits  of  civ- 
ilized life  which  have  been  introduced 
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among  them.  Living  in  a  tropical 
climate,  they  are  accustomed,  when  at 
their  work  in  the  country  districts,  to 
dress  in  the  most  primitive  style;  but 
when  they  come  into  the  village  on 
Sunday  to  attend  church  they  are  com- 
pelled to  wear  full  American  suits  of 
clothes,  which  prove  so  irksome  that 
as  soon  as  possible  they  are  taken  off. 
The  result  has  been  the  introduction 
of  bronchial  and  pulmonary  diseases 
among  the  Islanders  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  figure  very  largely  in  the  annual 
death  statistics  of  the  country.  The 
Sunday-clothes  are  worn  purely  as 
a  matter  of  sentiment,  and  not  in 
recognition  of  a  necessity  and  as  a 
protection — a  mistake  which  has  cost 
the  people  most  dearly.  The  only  safe 
rule  to  adopt  in  regulating  the  man- 
ner of  clothing  is  to  put  on  simply 
enough  to  protect  our  bodies  from 
cold,  and  no  more;  and  in  this  way 
only  do  we  protect  ourselves  from  tak- 
ing cold.  Furthermore,  all  parts  of 
the  body  should  be  equably  covered. 
Far  more  harm  than  good  is  accom- 
plished if  we  cover  the  body  with 
heavy  garments  and  leave  the  limbs 
but  partially  protected. 

As  regards  head-covering,  Nature 
has  provided  a  natural  protection 
to  us  in  the  hair,  and  hence 
it  would  be  far  better  for  us 
if  we  recognized  Nature's  service 
to  us  in  this  direction,  and  dispensed 
with  our  heavy  headwear,  which  con- 
fines the  heat  and  excludes  air  from 
the  scalp  in  such  a  way  as  undoubtedly 
often  to  do  it  much  injury.  In  passing 
through  London  one  can  scarcely  fail 
to  have  noticed  the  ruddy-faced, 
sturdy-looking  Blue  Coat  ScEbol-boys, 
in  their  long  blue  surtouts,  trudging 


along,  with  their  satchels  thrown  over 
their   shoulders,    to   and   from  the 
school,  always  bareheaded,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  weather  may  be,  but  with 
a  growth  of  hair  upon  their  heads 
which  is  superb  in  its  vigor  and  lux- 
uriance.  Some  two  centuries  ago  an 
epidemic  of  eczema  of  the  scalp  broke 
out  among  these  boys,  and  the  order 
was  issued  that  they  should  go  bare- 
headed.  The  epidemic  subsided,  but 
the  order,  fortunately,  has  never  been 
rescinded,    and   the    result    is  that 
healthier  scalps  and  finer  heads  of 
hair  are  not  to  be  seen  in  London  or 
the  world  over.    If  such  an  order 
could  be  issued  to  all  mankind  and 
enforced,  bald  heads  would  very  soon 
cease  to  command  our  reverence  or 
pity,  for  they  would  cease  to  be.  Prob- 
ably the  reason  why  women  have  so- 
much  more  vigorous  and  healthy  hair 
is  that  they  do  not  wear  felt  hats  or 
fur  caps.  A  proper  covering  for  the 
head,  therefore,  should  be  one  which 
admits  access  of  air  to  the  scalp,  and 
does  not  confine  the  heat.  Nature 
gave  us  a  sufficient  covering  for  the 
head,  but  when  we  took  the  matter 
out  of  her  hands  and  put  on  our 
artificial    headwear    Nature  relaxed 
her  efforts.    Hats,  however,  must  be 
worn,  but  it  is  better  for  us  that 
they  should  be  regarded  as  a  conces- 
sion to  the  requirements  of  modern 
life  rather  than  as  a  necessity,  and 
hence  constructed  on  this  basis.  One 
never  takes  cold  from  exposure  of  the 
face,  simply  because  the  face  is  rarely- 
covered. 

We  know  of  few  habits  more  per- 
nicious than  that  of  muffling  the  neck. 
It  seems  to  be  the  popular  belief  that 
covering  the  neck  protects  the  throat,. 
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which  in  so  many  people  is  a  "weak 
spot,"  so  called.  This  is  a  great  mis- 
take. Next  to  wetting  the  feet,  prob- 
ably more  colds  are  contracted  by 
exposing  the  neck  than  any  other 
region,  and  in  a  majority  of  instances 
the  result  of  an  exposure  is  either 
a  cold  in  the  head  or  a  sore  throat. 
The  resulting  inflammation,  howrever, 
bears  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
region  of  the  body  which  has  been 
exposed.  Colds  are  contracted  at  a 
time  of  the  year  when  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  wear  heavy  clothing,  and 
hence  at  a  time  when  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  our  comfort,  as  a  rule,  to  put 
anything  about  the  neck.  We  think, 
therefore,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
rule  that  wraps  should  never  be  worn 
about  the  neck  except  in  the  colder 
days  of  mid-winter. 

In  clothing  the  body  and  limbs  the 
rule  should  be  to  wear  simply  enough 
for  comfort,  and  no  more.  If  there 
is  any  point  on  which  we  would  lay 
especial  emphasis  in  what  we  say  on 
this  matter,  it  is  that  clothes  are  worn 
to  protect  us  from  cold  weather  and 
not  from  taking  cold.  They  should  be 
adequate  to  that,  and  that  only.  An 
excess  is  mischievous.  If  we  muffle 
and  bundle  as  a  protection  from  tak- 
ing cold  we  render  ourselves  far  more 
vulnerable  to  even  a  slight  exposure. 

All  portions  of  the  body  and  limbs 
should  be  equally  protected.  The 
remark  we  made  in  regard  to  the  neck 
applies  also  to  the  chest.  Exposure 
of  the  chest  does  not  result  in  an  at- 
tack of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia;  in 
fact,  a  cold  is  rarely  contracted  by 
exposing  the  chest.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  prevalent  of  vices  for  those  who 
have,  or  suppose  they  have,  weak 


lungs,  to  wear  something  over  the 
chest  in  the  shape  of  a  flannel  or  felt 
apron,  as  it  were.  We  are  often  asked 
in  regard  to  these  "chest-protectors," 
and  we  think  we  answer  truthfully 
when  we  aay  that  probably  the  worst 
place  to  wear  a  chest-protector  is  on 
the  chest,  while  the  best  place  for  it, 
and  one  where  it  might  do  real  good, 
would  be  on  the  soles  of  the  feet.  A 
still  more  objectionable  practice  is 
that  of  wearing  oil-silk  vests  near  the 
skin  as  a  protection  to  weak  lungs. 
Any  garment  which  is  impervious  to 
air  and  moisture,  worn  near  the  skin, 
does  more  harm  than  good.  It  confines 
both  the  heat  and  the  exhalations  of 
the  body.  More  heat  is  developed  in 
the  body,  as  a  rule,  than  is  required, 
and  is  constantly  given  off  into  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  If  too  much 
heat  is  generated  and  does  not  pass 
off,  fever  results.  If  heat  is  generated 
too  rapidly  to  pass  off  by  ordinary- 
radiation,  perspiration  ensues.  An 
air-tight  covering,  such  as  oil-silk, 
checks  heat  radiation  and  compete 
perspiration.  This  device  is  often  re- 
sorted to  temporarily  as  a  help  in 
severe  illness,  but  can  only  be  a  source 
of  evil  as  a  protection  to  one  in  health. 

No  matter  how  warmly  clad  the 
body  is,  if  the  limbs  are  not  equally 
so  injury  may  result.  We  have  seen 
children  on  our  streets  dressed  in  seal- 
skin sacques  and  silk  stockings  with 
apparently  nothing  beneath  them,  and 
this  in  the  cold  days  of  early  spring. 
There  was  a  double  source  of  danger 
in  this.  The  body  was  as  much  over- 
protected  as  the  limbs  were  under- 
protected.  Warm  covering  for  the 
body  is  of  course  far  more  important 
than  for  the  limbs,  and  yet  the  import- 
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ance  of  protection  for  the  latter 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Sealskin 
outer  garments  are  undoubtedly  a 
prolific  source  of  colds.  The  skin  of 
the  seal  unquestionably  possesses  an 
eminent  fitness  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  created — viz.,  to  protect 
these  animals  from  the  rigors  of  an 
Arctic  sea.  Transported  to  our  tem- 
perate climate  and  fashioned  into  a 
lady's  cloak,  its  safe  uses  are  some- 
what limited.  For  a  drive  in  an  open 
carriage  on  a  crisp  day  nothing  could 
be  better,  but  worn  on  our  streets,  in 
and  out  of  warm  shops  without  being 
removed,  and  in  the  ordinary  every- 
day going  about  in  a  city,  it  can- 
not but  be  a  source  of  mischief.  The 
warmth  of  these  garments  is  so  ex- 
cessive that  a  few  minutes  in  a  friend's 
parlor  or  in  a  warm  shop  are  sufficient 
to  throw  the  wearer  into  perspiration, 
which  is  liable  to  be  checked  suddenly 
on  going  into  the  street;  and  a 
checked  perspiration  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  a  cold.  And, 
again,  those  who  fall  into  the  habit 
of  dressing  over-warmly  fall  into  the 
necessity  of  over-dressing  in  order  to 
be  comfortable.  And  these  are  the 
individuals  who  are  especially  liable 
to  take  cold  on  slight  exposure. 

No  portion  of  the  body  probably  is 
more  exposed  than  the  feet,  coming 
in  absolute  contact  as  they  do  with 
the  cold  and  dampness  of  the  ground 
on  which  they  walk.  Their  proper  cov- 
ering therefore,  becomes  a  matter  of 
importance.  The  danger  of  thin  shoes 
cannot  too  earnestly  be  insisted  upon. 
Let  two  individuals,  each  in  average 
health,  stand  in  ordinary  house-dress 
on  a  damp  pavement  for  five  minutes 
on  a  late  November  evening,  the  one 


in  slippers  and  the  other  in  thick 
shoes.  The  thick  shoes  will  probably 
protect  the  one,  while  the  other  would 
have  a  bad  night  of  it  by  every  doc- 
trine of  chances.  What  we  especially 
desire  to  emphasize  in  this  connec- 
tion is  that  the  especial  and  local  loss 
of  animal  heat  which  is  the  cause  of  a 
cold  is  more  liable  to  occur  from  im- 
perfectly protected  feet  than  from  ex- 
posure of  any  other  portion  of  the 
body. 

It  should  be  understood,  however, 
that  this  loss  of  heat  only  occurs 
through  the  peculiar  action  of  mois- 
ture and  not  from  low  temperature. 
The  feet  may  be  very  cold,  or  even 
frozen,  without  our  taking  cold.  We 
easily  take  cold  from  wet  feet,  never 
from  cold  feet.  The  part  to  protect, 
therefore,  is  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The 
material  of  the  stocking  or  of  the  shoe- 
upper  is  not  a  matter  of  so  much  im- 
portance. As  a  rule,  we  should  say 
cotton  or  silk  stockings  are  warmer 
and  pleasanter  to  wear  than  merino 
or  wool;  but  the  choice  of  these  is 
made  with  reference  to  warmth  and 
comfort.  The  sole  of  the  boot  must 
be  of  sufficient  thickness  entirely  to 
exclude  dampness  in  all  weather.  If 
this  requirement  is  fulfilled  wet  feet 
and  an  eventual  cold  may  result  from 
an  accidental  wetting,  but  not  from 
lack  of  protection.  It  is  but  a  short 
time  since  that  our  advice  was  sought 
by  a  young  lady  suffering  from  a 
troublesome  and  persistent  cough.  She 
came  into  the  office  wearing  a  sealskin 
sacque  and  in  paper-soled  kid  boots. 
We  assured  her  that  if  she  would  take 
off  the  sealskin  and  put  on  proper 
shoes  she  would  not  only  get  over 
her    cough,    but    also    avoid  the 
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necessity  of  taking  cod-liver  oil  and 
cough  medicine.  She  took  the  advice, 
got  over  her  cough,  and  also  es- 
caped testing  the  questionable  efficacy 
of  a  cough  syrup  in  relieving  a  throat 
cough. 

The  tendency  of  all  diseases  is  to- 
ward recovery.  Colds  result  from  the 
unwisdom  of  our  mode  of  life.  The 
diseases  which  result  from  colds  are 
aggravated  and  become  of  longer 
continuance  if  we  persist  in  our  un- 
wise habits  of  living,  as  also  they  often 
disappear  upon  our  correcting  in- 
judicious and  unwise  habits ;  and  this 
constitutes  oftentimes  by  far  the  best 
plan  of  treatment. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  illus- 
trate the  general  principles  which 
should  govern  us  in  the  wearing  of 
clothes  as  a  protection  from  cold,  and 
also  as  a  protection  from  taking  cold. 
A  recognition  of  this  fact,  that  there 
are  two  objects  accomplished  by  wear- 
ing clothes,  will  aid  us,  we  think,  very 
much  in  so  harmonizing  tBese  ends 
that   health   and   vigor   may  result 

BABY'S  MUSCLES 

Just  as  the  mind  and  body  should 
be  equally  developed,  and  just  as  one 
faculty  should  not  be  cultivated  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  so  should  all 
the  various  muscles  meet  with  their 
appropriate  exercises  in  order  that 
one  part  of  the  body  may  not  grow 
strong  at  the  expense  of  the  others, 
and  that  the  general  development  may 
be  good. 

The  Value  of  Strong  Muscles. 

It  is  important  that  all  the  muscles 
should  be  rendered  strong  and  firm ; 


rather  than  effeminacy  and  valetudin- 
arianism. Clothes  are  to  be  worn, 
we  take  it,  much  as  food  is  to  be  eaten, 
at  proper  times,  in  proper  amounts, 
and  of  proper  quality.  Too  much  of  it 
or  too  little  taken  or  worn  will  even- 
tually bring  its  penalty. 

We  indicate  some  of  the  general 
principles  which  should  govern  dress, 
rather  than  go  into  details  as  to  what 
specific  articles  or  fabrics  should  be 
worn.  Specific  directions  are  too  apt 
to  mislead. 

As  has  been  very  often  said,  chil- 
dren should  be  regarded  as  men,  but 
"of  a  smaller  growth."  And  the  safer 
hygiene  for  them  is  the  hygiene  of 
adult  life.  We  are  too  prone  to  con- 
struct an  infant's  pathology  and  an 
infant's  physiology.  Much  the  same 
laws  operate  at  all  ages  of  human- 
kind, and  what  we  say  of  adults  ap- 
plies equally  to  children. 

The  bearing  of  out-door  life,  in- 
door life,  bathing,  etc.,  on  this  matter 
of  taking  cold  will  be  discussed  at 
another  time. 

AND  EXERCISE. 

for  the  muscles  command  the  bones, 
and,  if  one  set  of  muscles  is  weak,  the 
bones  they  regulate  and  move  are 
dragged  out  of  position  by  opposing 
sets.  It  is  especially  necessary  that 
the  muscles  of  the  back  should  be 
well  developed ;  for  if  they  are  not 
strong,  the  greater  weight  of  the  body 
being  toward  the  front,  the  spine  will 
bend  forward  and  the  proper  expan- 
sion of  the  chest  be  interfered  with. 
That  this  must  be  so  is  evident  even 
on  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  parts.  The  bones  of 
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the  chest  are  the  spinal  column  at  the 
back;  the  ribs  at  the  sides,  attached 
to  the  bones  of  the  spine;  and  the 
breast-bone  in  front,  to  which  the  up- 
per ribs  are  attached.  The  ribs  incline 
downward  with  the  spine  when  we 
bend  forward,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
chest  is  thus  diminished  and  breathing 
hampered.  If  this  position  is  com- 
monly assumed,  pallor,  general  de- 
bility, and,  in  some  cases,  diseases  of 
the  chest  result,  in  addition  to  the  un- 
graceful appearance  of  a  confirmed 
stoop.  The  muscles  of  the  back  coun- 
teract the  action  of  those  of  the  chest 
in  maintaining  the  erect  position  of 
the  body,  in  preserving  which  no  less 
than  five  layers  of  powerful  muscles, 
along  the  spine  only,  are  engaged.  The 
spine  is  a  highly  flexible  column,  made 
up  of  a  number  of  bones  called  ver- 
tebrae, united  by  cartilages,  soft  but 
gristly  cushions,  and  ligaments,  com- 
monly called  sinews ;  it  is  movable 
in  all  directions  by  the  action  of  the 
overlying  muscles.  In  childhood  the 
spine  is  most  liable  to  yield  and  be- 
come weak  or  deformed  at  the  neck 
and  loins ;  for  the  neck  has  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  head,  and  the  loins 
that  of  the  trunk  and  its  internal 
organs. 

In  early  infancy  the  muscles  of  these 
parts  have  not  attained  the  necessary 
strength  to  enable  them  to  perform 
these  duties.  The  new-born  infant's 
head  falls  forward  or  from  side  to 
side,  and  requires  to  be  carefully  sup- 
ported, lest  the  neck  should  be  dis- 
located. 

Disadvantages  of  the  Sitting  Posture. 

Owing  to  the  weakness  now  de- 
scribed, the  sitting  position,  which  is 


too  often  adopted  for  quite  tiny  in- 
fants, is  most  injurious  to  them.  When 
they  are  so  placed  their  bodies  incline 
forward,  the  head  falls  forward,  and 
the  arms  hang  forward  beyond  the 
centre  of  gravity;  these  drag  on  the 
shoulders,  which  are  further  rounded, 
while  the  strain  on  the  muscles  of  the 
back  is  increased,  and,  if  the  practice 
is  persisted  in,  permanent  deformity 
results.  Further,  when  the  head  droops 
forward  and  the  spine  becomes  bent, 
the  cushion-like  cartilages  between  the 
vertebrae  become  thinned  on  the  inner 
side,  and  the  angle  at  which  the  ribs 
stand  out  from  the  spine  is  diminished. 
The  ends  of  the  ribs  are  thus  brought 
nearer  together,  and  the  breast-bone 
drawn  inward,  which  diminishes  the 
cavity  of  the  chest.  The  ribs,  in  inclin- 
ing downward,  also  push  down  the 
organs  of  the  chest,  so  that  they  press 
on  the  abdominal  organs  and  hamper 
their  action — an  evil  which  occurs 
more  severely  in  tight-lacing.  The 
functions  of  respiration  and  digestion 
are  thus  impaired  and  the  seeds  sown 
of  future  disease. 

Children  should,  therefore,  never  be 
"set  up"  until  they  have  been  seen 
to  sit  up  of  their  own  free  will,  which 
they  will  do  as  soon  as  they  are  strong 
enough. 

For  an  infant  to  be  always  carried 
in  arms  is  injurious  for  it  and  irk- 
some for  the  nurse.  People  are  far  too 
afraid  to  let  babies  lie  about  and  exer- 
cise their  limbs  freely  by  stretching 
them  in  all  directions.  They  will  do 
this  if  left  to  themselves,  but  they  can- 
not when  cramped  by  badly-made 
clothing,  by  the  nurse's  body  and 
arms,  or  even  by  the  w  alls  of  a  not  too 
roomv  cradle. 
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How  Muscles  Develop. 

The  apparently  meaningless  move- 
ments, the  rollings  and  stretchings  of 
little  limbs,  the  clasping  and  opening 
of  tiny  hands,  the  cries  and  crowings 
of  the  baby,  all  serve  a  good  purpose 
— the  purpose  of  development.  These 
seemingly    useless    actions    are  the 
body's  apprenticeship  for  the  work 
lhat  is  to  come  later  on.  The*  legs  are 
gaining  strength  to  walk,  the  arms  to 
.carry,  the  hands  to  grasp,  the  vocal 
organs  to  speak.   To  hamper  these 
-natural  actions  in  any  way  is  to  injure 
the  young  life  and  to  retard  its  de- 
velopment.   Let  Nature  work  in  its 
own  way ;  be  careful  to  guard  against 
-accidents. 

A  learned  professor,  a  friend  of  the 
writer,  allowed  his  children  from  in- 
fancy to  lie  all  day  on  rugs  on  the 
floor  or  grass,  and  as  soon  as  they 
could  crawl  they  were  put  to  sleep  also 
on  mattresses  on  the  floor,  which 
effectually  prevented  any  danger  of 
their  falling  out  of  bed.  Care  was 
taken  that  these  children  should  be  out 
of  harm's  way ;  but  they  were  always 
allowed  perfect  freedom  of  movement, 
and  not  always  watched  and  re- 
strained, as  most  children  are.  The 
result  has  been  all  that  could  possibly 
be  desired ;  they  have  grown  up  per- 
fectly developed  in  every  limb,  strong 
both  in  body  and  mind,  and  completely 
devoid  of  fear.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  watching  and  guarding  children 
too  closely,  and  making  them  from  the 
first  too  dependent  on  others.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  education,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  begins  from 
the  very  first  moment  of  life. 

The  baby  stretching  and  moving  its 
limbs,  and  rolling  about  on  the  floor 


or  grass — which  it  can  do  with  per- 
fect freedom  in  the  short  clothes  the 
writer  advocates,  but  not  in  the  long 
ones  generally  worn — gains  power  in 
its  muscles  and  will  soon  begin  to 
crawl  on  all-fours.  This  is  an  advance 
toward  walking;  the  united  strength 
of  the  four  limbs  is  sufficient  to  carry 
the  weight  of  the  body,  and  it  will 
crawl  until  the  bones  and  muscles  of 
the  legs  are  equal  to  bearing  the  bur- 
den alone,  and  the  faculty  of  walking 
is  thus  acquired  naturally  and  at  the 
right  time. 

An  Example  from  Savagery. 
An  old  writer  says  of  the  children 
of  the  Caribs:   "Although  the  little 
creatures  are  left  to  roll  about  on  the 
ground  in  a  state  of  nudity,  they 
nevertheless  grow  marvellously  well, 
and  most  of  them  become  so  robust 
as  to  be  able  to  walk  without  support 
at  six  months  old."  The  word  "never- 
theless," which  I  italicize,  is  an  expres- 
sion of  naive  surprise,  for  the  author 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  swaddling 
and  restraint  system,  and  naturally 
thought  no  other  could  be  success- 
ful ;    but    although    the    "state  of 
nudity"  of  the  Caribbean  infant  can- 
not be  copied  in  our  climate,  the  above 
quotation  shows  that  the  system  of 
freedom  here  advocated  is  that  which 
best  serves  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ment. What   English   or  American 
baby,  brought  up  carefully  in  arms, 
could  walk,  if  only  a  few  steps,  at  six 
months  old  ?  While  prizing  our  civili- 
zation of  the  twentieth  century,  there 
are  some  things  which  make  us  think 
with  a  regretful  sigh  of  some  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  savage  na- 
tions  and   of  primitive  times,  and 
yearn  for  a  life  that  should  be  in  many 
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respects  more  natural  than  that  which 
we  now  live.  We  live  in  an  eminently 
artificial  age,  in  which  the  dominating 
idea  seems  to  be  a  distrust  of  Nature 
and  a  covert  thought  that  we  are  so 
far  advanced  now  that  we  can  afford 
to  hold  her  laws  in  contempt  and  gen- 
erally improve  upon  her  method  of 
work.  We  have  not  yet,  however,  at- 
tained sufficient  intelligence  to  appre- 
ciate the  truth  of  Bacon's  aphorism 
that  "Man  is  but  the  servant  and  in- 
terpreter of  Nature,  and  is  limited  in 
act  and  understanding  by  the  extent 
to  which  he  has  observed  the  order 


of  Nature;  beyond  this  neither  his 
knowledge  nor  his  power  can  extend." 
But  sooner  or  later  we  must  learn  the 
value  of  this  truth,  and  then,  by  bring- 
ing the  power  of  science  to  remove 
the  obstacles  which  rise  up  in  the  path 
of  Nature,  by  avoiding  what  we  shall 
then  see  to  be  evil,  and  by  seeking 
what  we  shall  then  know  to  be  good, 
we  shall  extinguish  the  "diseases  of 
civilization"  which  now  close  in  upon 
us,  and  shall  live  a  healthier  and  purer 
life,  both  physically  and  morally,  than 
we  can  n«  w  even  picture  in  our  day- 
dreams. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


The  Relation  of  Phimosis  to  Rupture. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  boy,  aged  two  years,  has  worn  a 
truss  for  nearly  eight  months.  He  has  also 
been  troubled  with  phimosis,  having  had  two 
operations  performed,  and  another  one  seems 
inevitable.  I  believe  that  phimosis  was  the 
cause  of  the  rupture,  for  nearly  every  attempt  to 
pass  urine  was  preceded  by  great  effort  and 
straining  and  often  violent  screaming.  Do  you 
not  think  it  reasonable  to  infer  that  it  was  par- 
tially, if  not  wholly,  the  cause  of  his  rupture?  I 
speak  of  this  because  I  wish  Babyhood  would 
urge  upon  mothers  of  boy-babies  the  necessity 
of  having  them  examined  by  a  physician  who 
understands  all  about  the  subject,  so  that 
they  may  be  sure  that  phimosis  is  not  troubling 
the  child.  I  find  that  nine  people  out  of  ten  do 
not  even  know  of  this  trouble,  and  it  seems  to 
be  regarded  even  by  some  physicians  as  a  mat- 
ter of  little  importance.  Is  it  true,  as  a  physi- 
cian of  high  standing  told  me,  that  phimosis  is 
the  normal  condition  of  childhood?  If  so,  why 
is  it  such  a  common  cause  of  suffering? 

Meridian,  A/its.  N.  O.  L. 

In  a  child  with  no  predisposition  to 
a  rupture—/,  c,  with  no  weakness  of 
structure  at  the  points  where  ruptures 
usually  take  place— a  great  deal  of 


straining  can  be  borne  without  rupture 
following.  In  the  case  of  your  child 
the  exciting  cause  was  very  probably 
the  straining  due  to  phimosis  or  ad- 
herent prepuce.  His  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  severe  case,  judging  from 
your  description,  and  apparently  a 
complicated  case,  or  there  would  be 
no  call  for  more  operations. 

Babyhood  has  occasionally  alluded 
to  this  peculiarity,  but  it  would  not  lay 
too  much  stress  upon  it.  There  have 
been  medical  men  who  have,  in  our 
judgment,  made  entirely  too  much  of 
it,  ascribing  to  the  trouble  a  great 
many  ailments.  Its  existence  should 
certainly  be  known  to  all  mothers,  so 
that,  if  necessary,  they  may  call  in  a 
physician.  The  condition  is  "normal" 
in  childhood  to  this  extent,  that  at 
birth  the  foreskin  is  still  partly  agglu- 
tinated to  the  parts  below ;  during  in- 
fancy this  attachment  is  ordinarily 
loosened  and  the  foreskin,  while  still 
incapable  of  being  drawn  backward — 
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which  constitutes  phimosis — pre- 
sents no  obstacles  to  the  passage  of 
urine.  When  the  adhesions  are  un- 
usually firm,  or  the  orifice  of  the  fore- 
skin is  unusually  small,  irritation  or 
obstruction  may  occur,  and  then  surgi- 
cal interference  is  called  for.  Whether 
a  circumcision  is  necessary  or  a  less 
radical  measure,  such  as  separating 
the  adhesions,  the  surgeon  must  de- 
cide in  each  case.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  operation  involves  no  danger, 
and  in  cases  of  doubt  as  to  the  neces- 
sity it  may  safely  be  performed,  as  no 
harm  can  result  in  any  event. 

Nasal  Obstruction. 

To  the  Editor  of  BABYHOOD: 

Iffy  little  boy,  five  months  and  a  half  old,  has 
a  kind  of  dry  catarrh  which  makes  him  breathe 
rather  hard  at  times.  He  puts  his  little  hand 
to  his  nose,  as  if  it  itched  him  or  he  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  something  there.  I  have  thought 
that  keeping  him  out  so  long  in  the  open  air, 
sometimes  on  a  dusty  country  road,  may  have 
made  his  nose  sore.  There  is  no  redness  as  far 
as  I  can  see.  His  general  condition  is  all  right, 
and  I  don't  think  the  itching  can  be  a  sign  of 
worms,  as  he  has  no  trouble  with  his  digestion. 

Richmond,  Va.  S.  G. 

The  most  usual  obstruction  in  the 
nose,  preventing  free  breathing  by  the 
infant,  is  accumulation  of  the  natural 
excretions.  Under  favorable  condi- 
tions the  nose  is  a  self-cleanser.  The 
dust  deposited  in  the  nose,  mixed  with 
the  dried  matters  exuded  and  cast  off 
from  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  nasal  cavities,  is  carried  out  by 
the  natural  action  of  the  membrane 
and  is  deposited  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  flexible  wings  of  the  nose,  where 
its  presence  in  accumulated  masses 
acts  as  an  irritant,  causing  Baby  to 
sneeze  and  thus  expel  the  effete  mat- 
ter.   If  very  dusty  and  very  dry  air 


is  breathed  the  child  may  need  some 
outside  aid  to  clear  the  passages.  In- 
deed, such  aid  is  often  desirable  as  a 
means  of  affording  comfort  and  pre- 
venting restlessness.  Spraying  the 
nose  with  Listerine  properly  diluted, 
under  the  direction  of  a  physician, 
may  relieve  the  child,  although  pos- 
sibly, in  case  of  a  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion to  breathing,  further  treatment 
may  be  required. 

"  Black-Heads." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  and  cure  or  the 
method  of  prevention  of  the  little  black-heads 
that  appear  on  the  face? 

Can  field,  0.  T.  L, 

"Black-heads"  are  due  to  excess  of 
the  fatty  secretion  of  the  skin,  which 
loads  the  follicles ;  the  black  is,  as 
most  physicians  believe,  simply  due 
to  accumulation  of  dust  on  the  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  secretion.  The 
treatment  consists  of  pressing  out 
each  ''black-head."  which  may  be  done 
with  the  aid  of  a  common  watch-key, 
although  a  small  tube  with  a  smooth 
end  is  preferable.  After  emptying  the 
follicles,  apply  quite  hot  water  to  allay 
irritation.  To  prevent  the  return  of 
the  collections,  soap  should  be  used 
daily  in  washing  the  face.  If  it  irri- 
tates the  skin,  bran-water,  with  a  little 
1x)rax  dissolved  in  it.  may  be  used  to 
remove  the  fatty  secretion. 

Indigestion  as  a  Cause  of  Colic. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of 
our  little  one's  trouble,  and  what  to  do  for  him? 
He  is  five  weeks  old  and  has  had  no  nourish- 
ment but  the  mother's  milk,  and  she  is  well  and 
has  plenty  for  him.  He  has  a  good  appetite; 
would  nurse  all  the  time  when  in  pain,  if  al- 
lowed. His  mother  tries  to  feed  him  regularly 
at  intervals  of  two  hours,  except  at  night.  He 
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desires  to  sleep  many  times  when  colic  and 
other  pains  will  not  let  him.  He  is  costive,  in 
that  his  bowels  frequently  check  up  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  we  have  to  give  him  oil  and 
turpentine  to  move  them.  His  passages  show 
considerable  curd.  Is  it  his  indigestion  that 
makes  him  costive,  and  thus  produces  the  pain 
which  causes  him  to  start  in  his  sleep  and  awak- 
ens him? 

Quincy,  Mass.  R.  L.  D. 

Evidently  the  child  has  indigestion. 
This  is  shown  by  the  amount  of  curd 
in  his  passages.  The  constipation  and 
colic  are  probably  both  results  from  the 
indigestion.  So  far  your  idea  is  correct. 
It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  oil  and 
turpentine  are  not  called  for  in  so 
}oung  a  child,  unless  milder  means 
have  failed.  We  should  prefer  to  try 
giving  the  child  water  occasionally, 
a  few  spoonfuls  two  or  three  times 
daily  :  to  give  some  form  of  malt  ex- 
tract, diluted  with  water,  say  a  half- 
teaspoonful  in  a  wine-glass  or  more  of 
hot  water,  and  feed  it  with  a  spoon  as 
much  at  a  time  as  he  will  willingly 
take.  Besides,  we  should  relieve  the 
.bowels  once  (or  twice,  if  necessary) 
daily  with  an  enema  of  glycerine  and 
water  (teaspoonful  of  glycerine  in 
two  ounces  of  water,  in  so  young  a 
child,  will  probably  be  quite  enough), 
gently  injected. 

Tomatoes  at  Three  Years. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Are  nice  ripe  tomatoes  injurious  for  children 
ihree  years  old? 

Rhode  Island.  YV. 

We  do  not  think  that  many  children 
of  three  would  be  benefited  by  the  use 
of  tomatoes.  Some  children  seem  to 
have  the  digestive  omnipotence  of  the 
o>trich.  but  the  rule  is  the  other  way. 
The  acidity  of  the  tomato  makes  it  un- 
desirable as  a  part  of  the  dietary  at  a1; 
age  when  the  bulk  of  the  nutriment 
must  come  from  milk. 


Ringworm. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  daughter  has  a  skin  trouble  which  troubles 
me  a  good  deal.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  patch 
on  her  forehead,  perhaps  two  inches  wide  by  an 
inch  long.  A  friend  of  mine  calls  it  ringworm. 
Is  that  likely  to  remain  ?  Has  it  anything  to  do 
with  the  diet,  or  is  it  a  blood  disease?  The  little 
girl  is  eleven  months  old,  and  has  always  been 
well.  She  gets  Mellin's  Food,  and  sometimes  a 
taste  of  an  egg  or  a  little  meat  juice. 

San  Jose,  Cal.  H.  R. 

Ringworm  is  not  a  ''blood  disease," 
nor  has  diet  anything  to  do  with  it. 
It  is  due  to  a  vegetable  parasite  which 
grows  upon  the  skin.  Many  cases 
of  ringworm  are  cured  by  simply 
scrubbing  the  parts  with  soft  soap 
and  water  twice  a  day  for  two 
or  three  days.  Sulphur  ointment 
can  usually  be  obtained,  and  if  not 
you  can  get  sulphur  and  make  an 
ointment  of  the  strength  of  about  a 
little  less  than  a  teaspoonful  rubbed 
up  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  lard.  A 
few  applications  of  this  will  usually 
cure.  Painting  the  patches  with  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  is  also  efficacious. 

Infantile  Paralysis. 

To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood: 

Can  you  advise  me  what  to  do  for  a  three- 
year-old  child  whom  the  physician  pronounces 
afflicted  with  infantile  paralysis?  The  symp- 
toms are  these:  inability  to  make  a  step,  except 
if  held  upright  by  the  mother;  inability  to  place 
itself  in  a  sitting  posture,  to  hold  the  head  erect, 
grasp  an  article  firmly  in  the  hand,  to  articulate 
distinctly  even  the  few  words  it  does  pronounce. 
The  child  is  very  bright  and  comprehends 
everything  that  is  said.  Massage  treatment  has 
been  resorted  to,  but  with  no  effect.  Do  you 
think  rubbing  the  body  daily  with  cod-liver  oil 
would  strengthen  the  muscles,  or  could  you 
recommend  some  other  remedy?  The  child  is 
perfectly  formed,  tall  for  its  age,  and  has  never 
been  injured  in  any  way.  Are  there  instances 
of  children  having  outgrown  such  a  disease? 

San  Francisco.  Cal,  B.  B.  N. 
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The  treatment  of  a  case  of  real  ''in- 
fantile paralysis" — if  the  term  is  used 
in  its  ordinary  sense,  as  meaning  a 
peculiar  kind  of  inflammation  of  the 
spinal  cord — is  a  complicated  one : 
medicinal,  electrical,  orthopedic,  as 
well  as  by  the  massage.  We  cannot 
say  that  we  know  of  children  having 
outgrown  such  a  paralysis  without 
treatment,  although  the  repair  which 
takes  place  under  treatment  would 
doubtless  often  in  part  occur  if  the 
case  was  not  treated.  But  as,  with 
the  best  advantages,  recovery  is  only 
too  frequently  imperfect,  you  should 
have  for  your  child  the  best  treatment 
you  can  afford,  and  as  promptly  as  you 
can. 

Condensed  Replies. 

W.  D.,  Spring  Station,  Ky. — A 
number  of  emetics  are  prescribed  in 
various  cases  of  bronchitis,  ipecac 
being  one  of  the  commonest.  Though 
its  emetic  action  is  decided,  it  pro- 
duces but  slight  nausea,  and  usually 
not  marked  depression.  Its  use  is  fol- 
lowed by  perspiration  and  free  secre- 
tion from  the  bronchial  tubes.  It  is 
therefore  of  value  in  the  dry  stage  of 
bronchitis.  As  an  emetic,  unless  haste 
is  demanded,  it  is  best  to  give  it  in  small 
doses  frequently  repeated.  The  syrup 
is  the  best  preparation  to  be  given, 
in  a  case  like  the  one  you  describe, 
in  twenty-drop  doses,  with  plenty  of 
warm  water,  every  fifteen  minutes.  It 
is  a  frequent  ingredient  of  cough  mix- 
tures, but  should  be  used  only  when 
the  cough  is  hard  and  tight.  The  cus- 
tom of  giving  it  in  full  doses  several 
times  daily  is  wrong.  It  is  thus  re- 
quired only  in  extreme  cases  of  suf- 
focative bronchitis,  and  should  be 
prescribed  by  the  doctor.  Powdered 


alum,  a  teaspoonful  or  less  in  syrup, 
is  an  excellent  emetic  and  compara- 
tively safe.  It  may  be  given  alone  or 
to  aid  the  action  of  syrup  of  ipecac. 

A.,  Shelbina,  Mo. — The  habit  of 
kissing  animals  is  not  free  from 
danger.  It  would  be  safer  to  make 
your  child  understand  that  he  must 
not  kiss  the  dog,  nor  allow  it  to  lick 
the  hands  or  face,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter. There  are  two  forms  of  tape- 
worm, that  of  the  dog  ( tcenia  cucu- 
merina)  and  that  of  the  cat  ( taenia 
clliptica) — which  may,  however,  be 
the  same  worm — the  eggs  of  which 
not  infrequently  are  found  upon  the 
tongues  of  these  animals,  and,  to  quote 
a  well-known  authority,  "persons, 
especially  children,  from  too  great 
familiarity  with  these  animals,  directly 
or  through  their  food,  may  likewise 
become  infected." 

C.  W.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. — The  symp- 
toms described  in  all  probability  de- 
pend upon  the  irritation  of  the  ''stom- 
ach teeth"  wThich  are  in  process  of 
eruption.  There  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  will  subside  as  they 
did  after  the  appearance  of  the  "eye" 
teeth.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
symptoms  can  be  relieved  by  proper 
medical  treatment.  We  see  no  reason 
for  a  change  in  the  diet.  An  addition 
of  milk,  whether  with  or  without  lime- 
water,  to  Nestle's  Food  is  uncalled  for. 

B.  L.,  Collinsville,  Conn. — In  the 
country,  where  no  gas  is  to  be  had,  an 
alcohol  lamp  is  usually  the  best  that 
can  be  found.  In  the  city  no  family 
with  a  baby  to  feed  artificially  should 
be  without  a  Bunsen  burner.  It  costs 
but  half  a  dollar,  and  with  this  and 
a  few  feet  of  rubber  tubing  to  attach  it 
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to  the  gas  fixture,  an  apparatus  is  at 
hand  which  is  always  in  readiness,  and 
needs  no  filling. 

L.  A.,  Westminster,  Vt. — There  is 
no  ''moral  ground"  to  consider  in  the 
matter  at  all.  It  is  simply  the  physi- 
cian's right  and  duty  to  decide  what 
stimulant  to  give  to  the  child.  Speak- 
ing generally,  the  most  effective  and 
reliable  stimulant  for  children  is  good 


brandy.  It  is  certain  in  action  and 
usually  well  retained.  The  dose  varies 
widely  in  different  cases.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  subject  to  frequent  modifica- 
tions, two  or  three  drops  may  be  given 
at  one  month,  with  a  drop  additional 
for  each  month  up  to  one  year.  It 
is  to  be  diluted  with  enough  water  to 
take  away  the  sting — remembering  al- 
ways that  Baby's  throat  is  less  used 
to  irritation  than  an  adult's. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  NURSERY. 


In  this  age  of  propriety  we  are 
taught  not  to  rock  and  sing  our  babe 
to  sleep;  many  reasons  are  given  why 
it  is  better  to  simply  lay  him  on  the 
bed  to  let  Dame  Nature  soothe  him  to 
sleep.  Undoubtedly,  from  a  physical 
point  of  view,  these  reasons  have  a 
good  foundation.  However,  when  one 
observes  how  the  song  in  the  horn'.- 
is  dying  out  he  is  apt  to  realize  that 
we  are  losing  something  of  vital  im- 
portance. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  cradle 
songs  of  Lowell's  infant  clays  helped 
to  instil  the  beautiful  and  awaken  a 
passion  which  forced  him  on  to  be  one 
of  our  greatest  poets.  We  do  not  want 
to  check  the  poetical  nature  of  our 
children,  nor  do  we  wish  to  make 
them  less  cheerful  and  gentle.  Even 
the  parent  realizes  that  there  are  songs 
which  sow  the  seeds  of  a  wonderful 
harvest  of  virtue,  and  their  music  pro- 
duces a  definite  spiritual  impression. 

No  physical  harm  can  possibly  be 
done  when  the  fond  mother  takes  up 
the  wee  infant  out  of  his  bed,  as  he 
awakens,  and  holds  him  in  her  arms 
while  she  lets  her  love  pour  forth  into 


song.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
child  to  remain  unaffected,  and  thus 
he  becomes  at  the  same  time  feeling, 
thinking,  and  reflective.  One  can  al- 
ready see  from  this  what  a  rich  variety 
is  developed  even  from  the  simplest 
attempts  of  the  mother.  So  will  the 
child  be  educated,  in  harmony  of  the 
life  proceeding  from  God's  own  na- 
ture. Naturally  he  will  value  and  ex- 
hibit that  life  from  himself  and 
through  himself. 

Music  should  by  no  means  be 
treated  as  offering  merely  means  for 
passing  the  time,  but  rather  as  a  means 
to  cultivate  the  child's  innermost  na- 
ture, exercise  and  strengthen  the 
body  and  the  vocal  organs,  and  more 
especially  to  develop  the  character. 
Right  in  the  beginning  accustom  the 
child  to  soft,  melodious  sounds.  Even 
insist  upon  crying  softly.  Charles 
Wesley's  mother  never  allowed  her 
children  to  cry  out  loud.  We  have 
seen  the  crying  babe  soothed  by  the 
mother's  low  hum  of  a  lullaby,  the 
nervous  child  quieted  or  forgetting 
his  pain.  The  change  of  tone,  accom- 
panied,   perhaps,    by    some  motion, 
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seems  like  play  to  the  child  and  will 
naturally  please  him ;  the  little  one  will 
not  only  wish  and  expect  it,  but  will 
be  anxious  to  imitate  it.  One  infant 
may  simply  follow  the  motion,  another 
hum  the  tune,  while  the  third  will  only 
make  a  noise. 

In  teaching  young  children  to  sing, 
the, method  of  teaching  by  ear  is  pur- 
sued, because  it  develops  more  musical 
power.  We  seldom  find  a  verv  young 
child  with  whom  an  ear  for  music 
cannot  be  cultivated.  When  teaching 
a  new  song,  sing  and,  if  possible,  play 
it  over,  at  first  softly,  to  obtain  close 
attention ;  then  louder.  As  soon  as 
the  child  has  become  familiar  with  the 
tune  call  upon  him  to  sing  it  alone ; 
allow  no  straining  of  the  voice.  Should 
the  child  seem  to  show  no  ear  for 
music,  do  not  force  him  to  imitate,  but 
patiently  play  and  sing  songs  which 
will  interest  him  until  you  have 
drawn  the  music  out  of  him.  A  little 
six-year-old  boy  had  acquired  the  title 
of  a  "shouting  Methodist,"  and  had 
been  repeatedly  told  that  he  never 
could  learn  to  sing.  Occasionally  one 
of  the  parents  would  call  him  to  the 
piano  and,  striking  the  keys,  try-  to 
teach  him  do,  re,  etc.  This  would  al- 
ways result  in  the  little  fellow  saying 
even'  note  in  the  same  key  and  the 
parent's  leaving  the  child  and  piano  in 


disgust.  The  other  parent  waited 
until  the  boy  really  wanted  "to  play 
and  sing,"  and  many  a  time  was  al- 
most distracted  by  hearing  him  repeat 
all  the  verses  of  several  songs  in  the 
same  key.  One  day  this  parent,  hav- 
ing considerable  writing  to  do,  gave 
the  lad  permission  "to  do  his  songs" 
on  the  piano ;  finally  the  writing  was 
stopped  and  this  parent  went  to  the 
little  one's  assistance,  and  was  re- 
warded by  his  really  catching  the 
tune.  Coming  to  this  child's  aid  only 
when  he  was  in  the  proper  mood  did 
much  toward  bringing  out  his  music; 
another  help  was  to  substitute  suitable 
songs,  instead  of  the  out-of-date  do- 
re-me,  etc. 

One  often  finds  in  visiting  the  lower 
grades  of  any  school  the  restlessness 
of  the  children  changed  into  pleasant 
activity  by  an  "exercise  song."  Should 
the  mother  sing  instead  of  repeat  a 
command  she  would  obtain  more 
cheerful  obedience. 

If  we  mothers  would  only  take 
more  time  to  put  our  religion  into 
music,  going  about  our  household 
duties  with  the  happy  song  upon  our 
lips,  we  would  find  our  children  more 
drawn  to  us  and  more  ready  to  yield 
to  good  impressions. 

Alma  Hkmpex  Lewis. 


CHILDREN'S  HABITS, 
n. 

Can  we  not  look  on  a  more  cheerful  years  ago  makes  the  housewife  of  to- 
side  of  this  subject,  the  positive-virtue  day  an  active  miracle.  She  feels  she 
side?  can  be  tidy,  if  not  rich.    She  is  neat 

To  neatness  and  carefulness  most  to  a  fault,  if  there  be  such  a  degree  of 
homes  owe  their  chief  charms.  The  nicety.  She  fairly  slaves  to  repair  the 
neatness  inculcated  by  careful  parents     damages  done  by  her  "men  folks." 
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She  is  quick  and  capable  because  her 
mother  early  taught  her  to  pick  up  her 
own  room  and  to  care  for  her  own 
toilet;  but  she  often  reflects  that  the 
bovs  were  exempt  from  like  duties,  and 
are  consequently  irresponsible  public 
nuisances.    Are  cleanliness  and  order- 
liness less  admirable  in  a  man  than 
in  our  sex?   Then  teach  your  sons  to 
part  their  own  hair,  to  sew  on  oc- 
casional buttons,  to  pick  up  yesterday's 
soiled  shirt,  instead  of  leaving  it  for 
some  humble  follower  (usually  their 
mother)  to  tidy  the  room.    If  you 
don't  care  to  save   yourself  present 
trouble,  teach  him,  so  that  he  will  be  an 
eligible    husband    and    father.  Re- 
member he  is  to  make  or  mar  some 
woman's  comfort,  and  he  will  assur- 
edly need  a  wife  to  wait  on  him  if  he 
leaves  his  boots  in  the  front  hall  and 
his  hat  on  the  sitting-room  table.  For 
the  sake  of  his  own  manliness  and  his 
future  wife's  happiness  teach  the  boy 
to  be  useful,  tidy,  cleanly  in  all  his 
ways,  and  thus  useful  to  others.  En- 
courage the  habit  of  helping  one's  self ; 
let  the  baby  of  two  years  learn  how  to 
brush  his  own  teeth  (that  oft-neglected 
good  habit).   Let  him  pick  himself  up 
when  he  stumbles,  and  teach  him  to 
curb  his  anger  manfully  and  his  tears 
when  trifles  annoy  him.    Give  little 
Missy  the  dust-pan  and  let  her  clean 
up  her  own  beads  and  clippings;  and 
make  brother  sweep  out  the  ice  and 
mud  he  brought  into  the  kitchen  be- 
cause he  could  not  stop  to  wipe  his 
feet. 

\>ide  from  habits  with  just  physical 
penalties,  there  are  the  graver  sins 
against  morality. 

Dishonesty  of  word  and  deed  will 
crop  out  in  children  carelessly  reared, 


even  in  "our  best  families."  You  may 
say,  "Are  we,  then,  the  mothers  of 
little  liars  and  thieves?"  Possibly. 
All  the  embezzlers  who  have  disgraced 
themselves  and  disappointed  their 
friends  were  once  innocent,  beloved 
children,  who  perhaps  remember  now 
with  awe  and  regret  their  first  lie. 
Exaggeration  and  extravagance  are 
marked  evils  to-day.  The  simple  ex- 
aggeration of  the  school-child,  the 
"drawing  the  long  bow,"  perhaps  at 
first  unconsciously,  fosters  the  habit  of 
dishonest  speech ;  and  the  disbelief  ex- 
pressed by  playmates  so  inflames  the 
anger  that  profanity  is  very  apt  to  fol- 
low, thus  forming  an  obnoxious  trio 
of  vices. 

Root  out  this  habit  of  overestimat- 
ing and  overstating;  govern  the  tem- 
per; set  a  watch  on  the  "unruly  mem- 
ber" which  asseverates,  even  to 
cursing,  in  maintenance  of  a  recog- 
nized falsehood. 

Of  habits  of  impatience,  sulkiness, 
and  obstinacy  I  might  write  hours. 
The  first  is  largely  constitutional,  and 
the  grace  of  patience  should  be 
preached  and  practised  by  every 
mother.  Perfect  obedience  inculcated 
in  early  youth  will  prevent  and  govern 
the  other  two. 

Laziness  is  largely  physical.  This 
habit  thrives  chiefly  at  a  critical  age, 
a  trifle  beyond  the  sphere  of  Baby- 
hood; but,  out  of  consideration  for 
this  age,  I  must  beg  mothers  to  hold 
a  gentle  though  firm  rein,  for  when 
the  age  has  passed,  much  though  we 
should  deplore  a  lifelong  habit  of  lazi- 
ness, we  should  much  more  regret  an 
untimely  forcing  that  is  ill-advised  and 
fruitful  of  much  evil. 

Selfishness — how  shall  I  fitly  advise 
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against  this  habit  ?  Believing,  as  I  do, 
that  it  is  usually  hereditary,  I  must 
dig  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Had 
your  precautions  extended  back  of  the 
children  now  existent,  had  you  less 
selfishly  desired  your  own  comforts 
and  ends,  your  offspring  might  have 
been  spared  this  taint.  The  thought- 
less child  of  selfish  parents,  thus 
doubly  trammelled,  imbibes  by  pre- 
cept and  imitation  his  full  share  of  this 
unconscious  evil — for  that  it  is  uncon- 
scious is  certain.  The  most  selfish 
people  in  the  world  are  the  last  to  sus- 
pect it  of  themselves.  If  we  could  take 
them  by  the  shoulders  and  talk  as 
woman  to  woman,  face  to  face,  we 
should  astonish  them  by  relating  to 
them  the  world's  estimate  of  their 
characters. 

And,  mothers,  dear  mothers,  we 
must  remember  that  the  earlier  these 
faults  are  eradicated  the  easier  and 
happier  for  all  concerned.  We  shall 
probably  have  to  begin  in  our  own 
lives  to  fight  them,  grown  very  strong 
with  years ;  for  it  is  what  we  are,  not 


what  we  say,  that  influences  our  chil- 
dren. 

If  I  have  drawn  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture,  if  I  have  drifted  back,  in  spite 
of  many  contrary  efforts,  to  the  nega- 
tive side,  bad  habits,  does  not  the  re- 
verse prove  the  truth?  Good  habits 
need  not  be  preached  against.  Cheer- 
fulness, truth,  generosity,  neatness, 
patience,  gentleness,  prudence,  all  posi- 
tive virtues,  will  become  habits  if  not 
choked  out  by  the  tares  of  evil  habits. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  as  a  rule, 
parents  are  blind  to  their  children's 
faults.  Undoubtedly,  we,  as  mothers, 
are  to  blame  if  they  grow  up  disobedi- 
ent or  slovenly ;  but  have  we  conquered 
all  these  bad  traits  in  ourselves  ?  Above 
all,  have  we  learned,  on  our  knees, 
that  sweet  lesson  of  patience  which  we 
need  so  much  in  forming  these  tender, 
susceptible  characters  ?  She  is  a  skil- 
ful weaver  who  can  so  blend  upon  the 
blank  tapestry  of  her  child's  nature 
the  tints  of  virtue  and  of  beauty  a?  to 
form  a  perfect,  living  picture. 

L.  P. 


JUSTICE  TO  CHILDREN. 


Probably'  many  of  Babyhood's 
readers  were  amused  by  those  stories 
about  children  published  in  Harper's 
Monthly  under  the  title  of  "Whilom- 
ville  Stories."  In  one  of  these  stories 
we  were  introduced  a  second  time  to 
that  strong-willed  little  person,  "the 
angel  child,"  who,  accustomed  to  be 
utterly  and  absolutely  lawless,  is  sud- 
denly brought  under  the  most  serious 
discipline,  and  treated  to  a  "spanking" 
for  a  bit  of  mischief  which  she  has 
committed  apparently  in  absolute  inno- 
cence of  all  wrong-doing. 


The  incident,  which,  like  all  the 
others  in  the  series,  seems  to  bear  the 
stamp  of  reality,  seems  well  worth 
studying,  as  an  object  lesson  for 
parents,  to  show  them  how  not 
to  manage  their  children.  How 
many  parents  act  like  the  father 
of  "the  angel-child"!  They  en- 
courage their  boys  and  girls  to  set  all 
domestic  law  at  defiance,  allow  them 
to  follow  their  own  sweet  wills  month 
after  month  and  year  after  year,  and 
then,  when  some  act,  no  naugh- 
tier than  others  they  are  constantly 
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committing  with  perfect  impunity, 
happens  to  lead  to  some  consequence 
particularly  troublesome,  then,  all  of 
a  sudden,  down  comes  the  iron  hand 
of  family  discipline,  and  the  amazed 
culprit  loses  all  confidence  in  cause 
and  effect,  as  regards  naughtiness, 
seeing  that  apparently  punishment,  or 
the  immunity  from  it,  depends  entirely 
upon  chance. 

I  believe  the  shortest  sentence  in 
which  to  describe  proper  family  disci- 
pline might  be  put  into  three  words — 
love  and  justice.  Children  have  an  in- 
tense sense  of  injustice,  and  conse- 
quently must  be  capable  of  understand- 
ing the  opposite  quality.  Indeed,  we 
often  hear  of  instances  of  their  submit- 
ting to  proper  penalties  with  no  sense 
of  anger,  when  they  really  feel  that they 
deserve  them,  while,  on  the  other  hand. 
I  have  several  times  heard  of  men  and 
women  in  middle  age,  or  even  later, 
still  keeping  the  sense  of  bitter 
wrath  which  had  possessed  their 
childish  minds  at  a  punishment  that 
was  undeserved  and  unjust.  There  is 
probably  nothing,  therefore,  that  we 
ought  to  so  carefully  study  as  the  law 
of  perfect  justice  in  dealing  with  our 
children.  If  a  valuable  ornament  is 
broken  because  Willy  has  played  ball 
in  the  parlor,  when  he  has  been  repeat- 
edly forbidden  to  do  so,  ought  he  to 
be  punished  for  this  disobedience,  if 
we  have  allowed  him  to  disobey  over 
and  over  again  with  but  a  slight  re- 
proof? Can  we  expect  him  to  learn 
that  in  his  inexperienced,  ignorant 
childhood  we  have  a  right  to  claim 
his  obedience,  if  he  finds  that  we  only 
object  to  being  disobeyed  when  some- 
thing gets  broken  ?  Again,  what  sense 
of  justice  can  a  child  have,  which  is 


not  outraged,  if  he  finds  he  is  angrily 
rebuked  or  severely  punished  for  an 
accident,  or  for  perfectly  unintentional 
mischief  ? 

We  are  very  apt  to  judge  of  mis- 
chief by  our  own  sense  and  experience 
instead  of  a  child's.  If  your  little  boy 
should  break  a  large,  expensive  mirror 
by  deliberately  shooting  his  arrow  at 
it,  would  you  not  be  apt  to  decide  that 
it  was  a  piece  of  wanton,  deliberate 
destructiveness  which  deserved  punish- 
ment? Yet  my  little  boy,  when  fully 
six  years  old,  and  being  a  child  who 
had  never  been  caught  in  a  single  act 
of  wanton  mischief,  was  just  pre- 
vented from  doing  this  very  thing  by 
his  father's  coming  up-stairs  at  the 
moment  that  the  arrow  was  being  care- 
fully aimed  at  a  long  glass  in  the 
entry !  Being  asked  what  he  was  do- 
ing, he  answered,  with  the  cheerful- 
ness of  perfect  innocence,  "Why!  I 
was  going  to  try  to  shoot  myself  in  the 
glass."  If  a  child  should  break  the 
glass,  in  such  a  case,  and  be  punished 
for  it,  he  might  be  just  as  innocent  of 
all  wrong  intention  as  was  my  little 
fellow,  and  would  remember  the  pun- 
ishment as  a  terrible  shock  to  his  sense 
of  justice  as  long  as  he  lived.  His 
parents  would  simply  have  taken  it 
for  granted  that  he  must  have  known 
the  extremely  brittle  quality  of  glass, 
when  he  really  had  never  seen  a  look- 
ing-glass broken,  and  probably  sup- 
posed it  was  as  solid  as  the  wall. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  the  un- 
truthfulness of  children,  which  is  not 
always  intentional.  A  friend  of  mine 
once  told  me  that,  as  a  little  girl,  she 
was  whipped  by  her  father  for  telling 
a  playmate  that  the  parlor  candle- 
sticks   were    of   gold.      Poor  little 
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midget!  What  did  she  know  of  the 
comparative  value  of  metals,  or  of  her 
parents'  ability  to  buy  ornaments  of 
pure  gold?  Yet  her  father,  far  more 
stupid  than  she  was,  punished  her  for 
telling  a  deliberate  lie,  when  she  really, 
as  she  told  me  in  her  later  years,  was 
making  what  she  believed  to  be  a  per- 
fectly matter-of-fact  statement  about 
her  mother's  gilt  candlesticks. 

I  would  like  to  add  in  this  con- 
nection, however,  that  I  think  that 
many  parents  err  on  the  other  side, 
and  .pass  over  intentional  untruthful- 
ness upon  the  ground  that  it  is  only 
caused  by  the  child's  too  vivid  imagi- 
nation. The  parents'  duty  in  this  mat- 
ter is  evidently  to  use  enough  common 
sense  to  distinguish  between  real 
untruthfulness,  which  needs  careful 
teaching  to  overcome,  and  the  wrong 
statement  of  facts  which  the  child 
ought  not  to  be  expected  to  under- 
stand. 

Of  course  it  is  this  common  sense 
which  is  needed  in  every  way  in  bring- 
ing up  a  child,  and  the  parent  who  re- 
proves and  punishes  without  thought, 


or  from  personal  feelings  of  irritation 
at  the  moment,  is  simply  not  worthy 
to  be  a  parent  at  all,  and  will  probably 
be  little  respected  and  have  little  real 
influence. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  unjust  or 
cruel  to  a  child.  Among  the  sayings 
of  Jesus  there  seem  to  me  few  that 
are  more  impressive  than  the  one 
which  treats  of  the  ill-treatment  of 
children.  Listen  to  the  grand  words 
that  ring  through  the  centuries : 
''Whosoever  shall  offend  one  of  these 
little  ones  that  believe  in  me,  it  were 
better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he 
were  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea!" 

Let  us  think  of  this  saying  as  to  be 
applied  not  only  to  great  cruelties  to 
these  helpless  ones,  but  to  such  suffer- 
ings, great  to  them,  though  seeming 
of  little  consequence  to  their  elders, 
which  are  sometimes  caused  by  the 
stupidity,  injustice,  or  quick  temper 
of  their  own  parents. 

Alice:  P.  Carter. 


HOME  STUDY. 
II. 


Many  times  it  is  thought  to  be  im- 
possible to  afford  money  to  buy  books, 
but  this  is  only  because  books  are  not 
considered  as  they  should  be — abso- 
lute necessities.  Even  in  some  cases  of 
illness  a  new  book  is  the  best  dose  to 
give  the  patient.  But  when  we  pro- 
vide books  we  have  not  done  all.  We 
should  read  them  to  the  children  who 
cannot  yet  read,  or  read  with  older 
ones.  Surely  the  busiest  mother  can 
take  an  hour  after  tea  to  read  to  her 


children  or  tell  them  something  she 
has  read;  and  during  this  short  hour, 
for  it  will  seem  short,  the  whole  family 
should  participate  in  the  reading. 
Older  children  will  be  the  better  for 
again  going  through  old  favorites,  and 
the  little  one  scarcely  through  his 
first  reader  can  get  some  ideas  from 
the  history  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
It  is  a  rest,  because  a  change,  for  the 
father,  and  the  mother  forgets  that  she 
has  had  anything  to  worry  or  try  her 
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through  the  day ;  and  thus  this  one  lit- 
tle hour,  or  even  half  hour,  may  bind 
the  members  of  the  family  together  in 
a  more  enjoyable  companionship  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  day.  And  this  chil- 
dren's hour  should  be  a  part  of  the 
daily  routine — something  to  look  for- 
ward to  as  to  our  lunch  or  tea;  and 
when  we  realize  how  the  influence  of 
this  united  sympathy  and  thought 
gives  our  children  something  pleasant 
to  look  back  to  in  after-life,  we  feel 
more  than  rewarded  for  the  time 
given. 

We  are  all  but  children  of  a  larger 
growth,  and  what  we  know  is  as  no- 
thing in  comparison  with  what  there  is 
to  learn ;  and  because  we  have  grown 
gray  without  knowing  anything  about 
the  many  things  our  children  are  be- 
ginning to  study,  should  we  not  begin 
a  study  of  them  now  that  we  may  keep 
pace  with  the  children?  Zoology,  ge- 
ology, and  botany  are  not  sealed 
books,  except  for  those  who  do  not 
ask  Nature  for  the  key.  There  are  ser- 
mons in  stones  and  rocks  and  fossils 
all  around  us.  The  fields  are  filled 
with  flowers,  and  "Life's  children," 
where  will  we  not  find  them?  And 
yet  what  do  we  know  about  them? 

To  find  our  way  to  some  under- 
standing of  the  natural  sciences  would 
require  perhaps  no  more  mental  effort 
than  learning  to  knit  lace  from  the 
many  patterns  which  are  almost 
weekly  given  in  our  papers.  There 
are  popular  books  through  which  we 
may  find  our  way  to  more  technical 
knowledge  ;  and  even  the  old-fashioned 
Rollo  Books  furnish  most  admirable 
reading  for  children.  Rollo  and  his 
little  friends  determine  to  have  a 
museum,  and  one  afternoon  set  out 


ill  quest  of  treasures  to  put  in 
it.  Among  other  things,  they  soon 
find  a  large,  handsome  chrysalis,  and 
there  is  much  discussion  as  to  what  it 
is,  but  Rollo  declares  it  to  be  a  hemlock 
seed,  and  determines  to  plant  it  in  the 
spring.  He  is  quite  vexed  to  find  some 
time  afterward  that  some  one,  as  he 
thought,  had  bored  a  hole  in  his  beauti- 
ful hemlock  seed,  but  is  overjoyed 
when  he  catches  sight  of  the  butterfly 
which  has  just  emerged  and  expanded 
its  beautiful  wings,  and  the  ever-faith- 
ful Jonas  explains  to  him  that  his  sup- 
posed hemlock  seed  was  a  chrysalis. 
Such  little  beginnings  as  these  are  the 
A  B  C  of  science. 

Children  delight  in  collections.  If 
they  see  a  beetle  or  butterfly  they  try 
at  once  to  capture  it ;  if  a  flower,  they 
would  pluck  it ;  if  a  pretty  stone,  they 
would  keep  it;  and  even  in  our  stone 
fences  they  may  find  interesting  fos- 
sils. We  may  be  sure  if  we  guide  the 
little  active  minds  into  natural  chan- 
nels, and  so  teach  them  that  they  can 
help  themselves  and  can  always  find 
something  profitable  to  do,  we  will 
have  bestowed  upon  them  a  heritage 
greater  than  a  crown.  In  our  home 
study  wTe  should  encourage  the  per- 
ceptive faculties,  cultivate  the  powers 
of  observation,  and  deal  with  things  as 
much  as  possible ;  if  this  be  neglected 
the  result  is  often  a  dull,  hazy  under- 
standing which  it  seems  impossible  to 
outgrow.  Carlyle  says :  "Of  the  eyes 
that  men  do  glare  withal  so  few  can 
see" — trained,  acute  observers  are 
needed  everywhere.  On  the  railroad, 
in  the  sick-room,  in  the  laboratory,  to 
see  is  the  prime  necessity.  How  vastly 
our  capabilities  for  enjoyment  are  in- 
creased as  we  grow  in  knowledge.  To 
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one  who  knows  nothing  of  history, 
the  Old  World  loses  half  its  interest. 
What  could  he  see  in  his  travels 
through  the  Holy  Lands  in  compari- 
son with  the  devoted  Bible  student? 
What  could  he  see  in  Rome,  knowing 
nothing  of  its  wonderful  history? 
And  what  in  that  old  Tower  in  Lon- 
don whose  very  walls,  and  even  the 
individual  stones  in  the  walls,  seem 
vocal  with  the  histories  of  sorrows 
and  sufferings ;  hopes  that  have  been 
crushed  and  fears  that  have  been  real- 
ized ;  horrors  that  have  been  committed 
in  awful  contrast  to  the  splendors  and 
revels  of  courts  and  tournaments  ?  He 
who  knows  nothing  of  its  past  views 
only  a  solemn,  gloomy  building.  And 
so  it  is  everywhere;  he  who  knows 
nothing  of  .geology  sees  nothing  of 
interest  in  a  fossil,  in  the  limestones, 
in  a  thousand  things  round  about  us; 
and  although  we  can  all  admire  the 
flowers  which  spring  up  everywhere, 
we  would  see  vastly  more  in  them  did 
we  know  more  about  them. 

We  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  if 
children  become  interested  in  some 
branch  of  natural  science  they  will  not 
need  to  be  taught  the  horrors  of  in- 
temperance in  connection  with  physi- 
ology, for  nothing  is  more  conducive 
to  good  health  than  pleasant,  interest- 
ing occupation  in  the  open  air.  and 


that  is  where  science  has  her  great 
roomy  laboratory,  and  thither  she  in- 
vites the  boys  and  girls.  And  where 
there  is  good  health,  that  most  price- 
less of  treasures,  and  pleasant  profita- 
ble occupation  for  the  mind,  the  abnor- 
mal cravings  for  stimulants  will  be  less 
likely  to  exist ;  the  boys  will  have  less 
time  and  inclination  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  smoking;  the  girls  will  not 
wish  to  yield  up  their  natural  grace 
and  beauty  for  the  sake  of  a  small 
waist  and  French  heels.  We  can  sat- 
isfy this  hunger  for  something  to  do  in 
no  better  way  than  by  leading  the  chil- 
dren back  to  Nature,  who  taught  them 
so  well  the  first  years  of  their  life. 
She  says  to  every  one,  as  Longfellow 
interprets  her  language  to  Agassiz  : 

"  And  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 
The  child  upon  her  knee, 
Saying:  '  Here  is  a  story  book 

Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee.' 

*  Come,  wander  with  me,'  she  said, 
'  Into  regions  yet  untrod  ; 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 
In  the  manuscripts  of  God.' 

"  And  he  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 
Who  sang  to  him.  night  and  day, 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 

"  And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long, 
Or  his  heart  began  to  fail, 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song, 
Or  tell  a  more  marvellous  tale." 

K.  A. 
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BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


The  First  Short  Clothes. 

When  Baby  dons  short  clothes  I 
should  advise  replacing  the  knitted 
band  with  a  warm,  wide  flannel  one, 
buttoned  behind,  with  shoulder-straps, 
and  a  tab  to  pin  the  diaper  to  in  front. 
Over  the  diaper  button  a  pair  of  dia- 
per drawers,  the  pattern  for  which 
can  be  bought  at  any  of  the  pattern 
stores  for  ten  cents.  These  drawers 
serve  a  double  purpose.  They  keep 
the  child's  underclothes  from  g^ttuig 
soiled  by  accident,  and  to  them  may 
be  pinned,  with  small  nursery  pins,  the 
stockings,  after  being  drawn  well  up 
over  the  knee.  Then  with  a  creeping- 
apron,  long  and  large,  with  strings  on 
the  bottom  at  the  back  and  front,  tied 
to  corresponding  strings  sewed  on  the 
under-side  of  the  underskirt,  our  baby 
is  thoroughly  well  equipped  for  free- 
dom on  the  floor,  and  can  be  prepared 
for  company  in  a  trice  by  simply  re- 
moving the  creeper. 

Rockford,  III  G. 

The  Proper  Washing  of  Flannels. 

Few  people  know  how  to  wash  flan- 
nel so  that  it  may  retain  its  good  quali- 
ties. The  following  recipe  I  have  used 
for  eight  years  and  can  testify  to  its 
value.  I  have  never  had  a  piece  of  flan- 
nel shrunken  ;  my  children  wear  all- 
flannel  night-gowns,  dresses,  and  un- 
derwear ;  all  such  articles  are  washed ; 
even  Baby's  white  basket-cloth  cloak 
goes  through  the  wash  without  injury. 

Take  two  bars  of  good,  pure  soap, 
shave  them  up  and  dissolve  in  ^]/2  gal- 


lons of  soft  water — I  put  it  on  the 
stove  and  boil  it  to  hasten  the  process 
— turn  into  a  five-gallon  crock,  add 
two  ounces  of  powdered  borax,  a 
handful  of  sal-soda,  and  enough  am- 
monia to  make  it  smell  strongly ;  cover 
and  set  it  away ;  when  cool  it  ought  to 
be  of  the  consistency  of  soft  soap. 

Now,  to  wash  the  flannel  clothing 
have  some  clear,  warm,  soft  water  in 
a  tub ;  put  in  enough  of  the  soap  to 
make  a  suds,  wash  one  article  at  a 
time,  rinse  in  clear,  soft,  warm  water, 
and  hang  up  to  dry  at  once.  Flannels 
should  never  lie  wet  and  should  never 
be  allowed  to  freeze  dry.  In  winter 
flannels  are  washed  after  all  the  other 
clothes  are  out  of  the  way,  and  hung 
on  a  line  in  the  kitchen  to  dry.  In 
summer  they  are  washed  .first  and 
hung  in  the  sun.  They  must  never  be 
put  in  water  which  other  clothes  have 
been  in,  but  in  clear,  soft  water. 

I  have  always  found  trouble,  in 
changing  servants,  to  induce  them  to 
adopt  my  method  at  first;  but  I  insist 
upon  it,  and  will  not  keep  a  servant 
unless  she  will  conform  to  my  way. 
After  the  novelty  wears  off  there  is  no 
further  trouble,  and  my  children  have 
the  comfort  of  warm  garments  which 
until  they  are  worn  out  are  never  made 
stiff  and  uncomfortable.  I  have 
found  it  most  economical  to  buy  a 
good  quality  of  flannel,  and  never  buy 
the  twilled  flannel ;  the  silk  and  wool 
is  nice  for  a  "summer  baby,"  but  I 
don't  think  it  has  the  warmth  of  the 
pure  all-wool. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  L. 
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READING  MADE  EASY. 


ii. 


Comparison  of  the  Two  Systems. 
There  are  two  weighty  objections 
to  the  Phonic  or  Phonetic  Method, 
namely: 

First:  Its  underlying  principle  can 
be  formulated  thus:    "  Head,  tail, 
body,   legs    =    dog."     Instead  of 
teaching  the  word  by  itself   as  a 
whole,  and  to  be  recognized  at  a 
glance  wherever  it  is  again  encoun- 
tered, as  in  the  "  Word  Method,"  it 
breaks  it  up  and  teaches  its  compo- 
nent parts.    Secondly:    Its  results 
are  slower  and  less  satisfactory  than 
when  the  "  Word  Method  "  is  adopt- 
ed.   The   upholders    of    this  sys- 
tem urge  in  its  defence  that  it  is 
more  advantageous  for  the  child  to 
learn  to  read  a  new  word  by  analyz- 
ing it  and  discovering  the  result  for 
himself  than  to  be  told  what  it  is  by 
another.    Now,  if  our  language  were 
so  composed   that  each  individual 
letter  of  the  alphabet  possessed  but 
one  sound,  and  that  one  distinctly 
and  peculiarly  its  own,  this  system 
could   be   advantageously  adopted; 
for  with  the  alphabetic  forms  (and 
therefore  the  sounds)  once  firmly 
fixed  in  its  memory,  the  child  would 
be  able  to  correctly  and  immediately 
pronounce  any  new  word  which  pre- 
sented itself.    But  since  each  vowel 
has  two  or  more  sounds — "  a"  for 
instance,  being  the  proud  possessor 
of  six  or  (according  to  some  authori- 
ties) eight  different  sounds — and  as 
many  of  the  consonants  have  two  or 
more,  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion silent  letters  and  combinations 


such  as  "oi,"  "ou,"  uch,"  "ng," 
etc.,  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the 
way  of  attaining  this  happy  result 
are  apparent. 

It  is  impossible  here,  in  an  article 
intended  merely  for  the  guidance  of 
the  mother  in  the  nursery  school- 
room, to  enter  into  a  more  detailed 
description,  and  I  may  therefore  be 
blamed  for  not  doing  full  justice  to 
the  Phonetic  System.    But  as  there 
are  countless  pamphlets  published 
on  the  subject,  and,  as  all  teachers 
can  testify,  endless  discourses  by  the 
agents  of  the  various  school-book 
publishing  houses  may  be  had  mere- 
ly for  the  asking,  the  reader,  if  she 
desire  it,  can  find  ample  opportunity 
to  pursue  the  subject  further.    It  is 
but  fair,  however,  to  mention  just 
at  present  that  an  ingenious  thinker 
named  Leigh,  seeing  the  perplexities 
arising  from  the  Phonetic  System  as 
it  stood,,  improved  upon  it  by  having 
all  silent  letters  printed,  in  hair- 
lines, and  by  making  each  letter  as- 
sume a  slightly  different  shape  for 
each  sound  which  it  might  have  to 
express.     This    was    an  excellent 
thing  for  a  foreigner  trying  to  mas- 
ter the  English  language;  but  when 
we  consider  that,  besides  the  twenty- 
six  original  alphabetic  letters,  the 
child  must  learn  twenty  or  thirty 
more,  and  that  any  word  not  printed 
in  this  text  would  be  unrecognizable, 
we  find  that  the  difficulties,  instead 
of  being  removed,  have  merely  as- 
sumed a  different  shape.    The  prog- 
ress made  by  the  "Word  Method" 
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is  more  rapid,  because  the  child 
learns  to  read  at  sight,  without  paus- 
ing first  to  analyze  the  new  words, 
and  because  he  comprehends  that  he 
is  learning  to  read,  and  the  pleasure 
he  takes  in  the  lessons  fastens  them 
firmly  in  his  memory. 

Manner  of  Giving  the  First  Lesson  by  the 
Word  Method. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  first  les- 
son in  the  primer  contains  the  follow- 
ing sentences:  "A  cat.  A  cat 
runs."  The  first  word  to  be  taught 
is  the  word  "cat."  Talk  about  the 
picture  above  the  lesson,  and  let  the 
child  point  to  the  cat  and  tell  what 
it  is  doing.  Then  point  the  child's 
finger  to  the  word  "  cat"  in  the  text, 
and  explain  that  wherever  he  may 
again  meet  that  word  it  will  always 
mean  the  same  as  the  picture — i.e., 
"cat."  Now  let  him  find  the  same 
word  in  the  next  sentence,  without 
your  assistance;  now  turn  to  a  new 
lesson  containing  the  word  "cat," 
and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
quickly  he  will  find  it.  Remember, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  child  to 
know  the  alphabet,  and  do  not  at- 
tempt to.  teach  spelling. 

The  word  "cat"  being  already 
acquired,  make  the  child  understand 
that  we  do  not  speak  of  the  animal 
as  "cat,"  but  as  "  a  cat,"  the  same 
as  we  say  "  a  ball"  or  "a  boy." 
Then  show  him  the  "  a,"  and  tell 
him  how  he  will  frequently  find  that 
before  a  word,  and  that  now  he 
knows  what  it  means  and  what  to 
call  it.  The  next  thing  is  to  find  out 
from  the  child  that  in  the  picture  the 
cat  "runs";  now  tell  him  that  you 
knew  that  without  looking  at  the 
picture,  because  the  book  told  you 
so.  In  answer  to  his  query  "  Where?" 


let  him  read  the  first  sentence,  "  A 
cat."  Then  let  him  read  the  same 
words  in  the  next  sentence,  and  then 
show  him  the  last  word  and  tell  him 
that  that  is  the  one  that  told  you 
what  the  cat  did — namely,  "runs." 
Here  the  first  lesson  should  end,  and 
it  need  not  exceed  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes in  duration. 

Progressive  Instruction, 
The  next  day  the  next  lesson  should 
be  given,  and  it  should  contain  the 
words  of  the  first  lesson,  as  well  as 
two  or  three  new  ones  ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, "A  white  cat  runs.    The  big 
cat  runs  off."    Each  new  word  must 
be  developed  from  the  picture  and 
shown  in  the  text,  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  day  before, 
and  omitting  all  spelling.    It  will  not 
take  the  child  long  to  learn  the  words, 
and,  if  properly  taught,  he  will  not 
get  them   mixed  up  ;   for,  having 
learned  each  one  by  itself,  each  will 
remain  fixed  in  his  mind.    To  prove 
this  you  will  see  that  the  child  can 
read   backward  as   readily  as  for- 
ward.   Remember,  do  not  press  the 
child  too  closely;  there  is  plenty  of 
time,  and  the  child  must  not  grow 
tired  of  the  lessons.    A  few  minutes 
while  he  is  fresh  and  bright  will  ac- 
complish far  better  results  than  an 
hour  when  he  is  cross  and  fretful. 

Thelesson  for  the  third  day  may  also 
contain  a  few  new  words;  as,  for  in- 
stance, "The  white  cat  plays,  and  the 
black  cat  runs.  The  big  cat  plays 
with  a  ball"  Whatever  primer  be 
chosen,  see  that  the  lessons  are  in- 
teresting, and  that  the  words  are 
occasionally  repeated  in  review  les- 
sons. It  is  remarkable  how  rapidly  the 
little  pupil  will  pick  up  new  words  by 
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this  method,  and  how  easily  he  will 
recognize  them  when  they  are  again 
encountered.  Words  like  "it,"  "is," 
"the/'  "an,"  etc.,  being  most  difficult 
for  the  children  to  remember,  special 
-attention  must  be  bestowed  on  them. 
Almost  any  primer  of  recent  date 
will  be  found  serviceable,  and  for  the 
first  dozen  lessons  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes a  day  will  be  sufficient. 

By  the  time  the  pupil  has  acquired 
twenty  or  thirty  words  his  ambition 
as  well  as  his  interest  will  have  been 
awakened,  and  he  will  look  forward 
to  his  lesson  with  pleasure  and  de- 
light. The  writer  has  found  that  the 
heaviest  punishment  for  misconduct 
that  she  can  inflict  upon  her  own 
four-year-old  is  to  refuse  the  lesson 
for  that  day.  Always  remember — 
and  I  cannot  reiterate  this  too  fre- 
quently— that  the  keystone  of  this 
system  is  that  words  are  to  be  taught 
as  words,  and  not  as  a  collection  of 
letters  or  syllables. 

Learning"  to  Spell. 

In  case  the  child  may,  by  some 
means,  have  acquired  the  alphabet, 
do  not  encourage  him  to  spell  out  the 
words  before  learning  them.  If  the 
teacher  think  it  advisable,  after  the 
child  has  read  the  first  dozen  lessons, 
he  might  begin  to  learn  the  spelling. 
Here,  too,  must  the  old  manner  of 
learning  by  rote  be  discarded.  Now, 
of  course,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
child  to  acquire  the  alphabet;  he  has, 
however,  although  unconsciously,  by 
this  time  become  familiar  with  the 
alphabetic  forms,  and  it  will  be  an 
easy  task  for  him  to  learn  their  names 
while  playing  with  his  ABC  blocks 
or  spelling  cards.    The  only  draw- 


back to  the  ABC  blocks  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  as  there  is  only  one  for  each 
letter,  words  like  "ball"  or  "egg" 
cannot  be  constructed.  The  child 
must  learn  how  to  spell  by  construct- 
ing the  words  for  himself;  this  he 
can  easily  accomplish  by  using  his 
primer  as  a  guide.  Thus  almost  in 
play  he  easily  and  gradually  acquires 
the  art  of  spelling.  There  is  a  little 
game,  known  as  "  Words  and  Sen- 
tences," which  can  be  procured  for 
two  or  three  dimes  at  almost  any 
stationery  store.  It  consists  merely 
of  little  cards,  each  stamped  with  a 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  frequently 
duplicated.  For  teaching  spelling 
objectively  this  will  be  found  very 
valuable,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
interesting  to  the  child. 

The  Triumphs  of  the  Word  Method. 

I  do  not  make  an  exaggerated 
statement  when  I  say  that  a  child 
properly  taught  by  the  "Word  Meth- 
od "  not  only  finds  great  pleasure 
in  his  lessons,  but  that  within  six 
months  he  will  be  able  to  take  up 
almost  any  simple  child's  book  and 
read  it  intelligently,  finding  few 
words  with  which  he  is  unacquainted. 
It  has  been  truly  said  "  that  there  is 
no  royal  road  to  learning,"  but,  since 
pitfalls  can  be  bridged  over  and  ob- 
stacles removed,  it  is  no  longer  need- 
ful for  young  and  tender  feet  to  stum- 
ble painfully  at  the  very  outset. 
Henceforward,  with  skilful  guidance, 
they  may  go  dancing  and  rejoicing 
upon  their  way,  and  little  hearts,  too 
young  for  aught  but  gladness,  need 
no  longer  swell  in  nervous  dread,  nor 
sink  despondently  because  the  tasks 
seem  insurmountable.  W.  B. 
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THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


I  remember  a  letter 
Indifference  to  Babyhood  published 
Maternity.  ;  .  ,       ,  ,  .  , 

which  told  its  readers 
of  the  indifference  of  young  mothers 
to  their  newly-born  babes.  May  not 
those  mothers  have  been  living  under 
an  idea  that  was  born  in  them  and 
allowed  to  grow?  Cannot  our  young 
mothers  keep  in  mind  the  glorious  mis- 
sion God  put  them  here  to  fulfil  ?  Can 
they  not  realize  how  warm  their  hearts 
will  grow  when  their  little  babe  finds 
a  place  to  nestle  there  and  rest  a  lit- 
tle while  until  the  years  carry  him  be- 
yond their  care?  If  we  are  true 
mothers  will  not  our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters be  true  fathers  and  mothers  ?  Can 
we  think  of  a  higher  or  better  place  in 
this  life  to  fit  them  for  ? 

Among  my  acquaintances  I  can  re- 
call eleven  couples  who  have  no  chil- 
dren and  who  do  not  wish  to  have  any. 
Almost  all  my  girl  friends  look  with 
amazement  at  any  happiness  a  mother 
shows  in  her  children.  Many  of  them 
have  confided  in  me  their  secret  horror 
of  married  life  because  the  lot  of  being 
a  mother  might  fall  to  them.  Two 
women  I  know  well  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  for  marriage,  who  have 
warm  hearts  and  are  womanly  in  every 
other  respect,  but  whose  love  was  not 
strong  enough  to  blot  out  the  sleeping 
horror  of  bearing  children  and  caring 
for  them. 

Is  all  that  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  such  feelings  appearing  in  our 
own  children  merely  a  little  useful 
knowledge  that  can  be  acquired  in  the 
two  or  three  years  preceding  mar- 
riage ?    Should  not  the  teaching  begin 


while  only  the  thoughts  in  a  mother's 
heart  can  influence  her  child? 

All  this  questioning,  however,  will 
not  reach  the  multitude  of  overbur- 
dened mothers  who  are  almost  too 
tired  to  think  of  what  they  are  doing 
for  their  children,  aside  from  caring 
for  their  physical  needs.  And  this 
leads  me  to  ask  another  question.  Do 
not  all  readers  of  Babyhood  know 
of  homes  where  such  help  as  Baby- 
hood offers  never  penetrates,  and 
where  the  magazine  would  do  much 
toward  lightening  the  cares  of  mother- 
hood and  so  make  it  possible  for 
women,  weary  almost  unto  death,  to 
look  forward  to  the  coming  of  another 
little  stranger  with  something  like 
hope  and  joy? — /.  G. 


Little  Ones  in 
Church. 


As  your  readers 
have  brought  up  the 
subject  of  children's 
behavior  in  public  places,  will  you  al- 
low me  to  say  a  few  words  ?  I  cannot 
see  what  good  it  does  to  children  under 
five  years  of  age  to  go  to  church.  I 
think  they  are  much  better  off  at  home. 
If  parents  wish  them  to  learn  the  hab- 
it of  going,  is  not  six  or  seven  years  of 
age  soon  enough  to  begin  ?  If  there  is 
no  proper  person  to  stay  with  Baby, 
cannot  the  father  and  mother  take 
turns  in  staying  with  him  ?  Some  peo- 
ple think  the  restraint  is  good  for  chil- 
dren, and  I  believe  it  is  well  for  them 
to  be  quiet  sometimes,  but  to  require 
them  to  keep  still  and  do  nothing  for 
two  hours  is  asking  altogether  too 
much,  I  think.  I  do  not  blame  the 
poor  little  things  one  bit  for  being 
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restless  and  full  of  mischief.  If  the 
parents  were  obliged  to  sit  and  listen 
to  a  lecture  in  some  unknown  tongue 
for  an  hour  or  so,  they  would  find  it 
rather  hard. 

But  if  children  three  and  four  years 
old  must  go,  I  certainly  think  they 
ought  to  have  something  to  occupy 
themselves  with.  I  know  a  mother 
who  gives  her  little  girl  a  paper  of 
pins  and  a  bright-colored  cushion, 
which  is  only  used  in  church,  and 
never  seen  at  anv  other  time.  Af- 


ter using  it  several  Sundays  she  grew 
tired  of  it,  so  she  was  allowed  a  blank- 
book,  with  a  pencil  tied  to  it,  and  that 
kept  her  quiet  a  great  many  Sundays. 
When  she  tired  of  it  the  pin-cushion 
was  brought  out  again,  and  she  en- 
joyed it  as  much  as  she  did  before. 
Sometimes  she  gets  tired  of  sitting  so 
long,  and  is  allowed  to  slip  down  and 
sit  on  a  cricket.  The  change  of  posi- 
tion rests  her  and  does  not  disturb 
any  one.  Another  little  girl,  who  is 
very  fond  of  flowers,  is  allowed  to  pick 
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a  few  every  Sunday  from  her  own  lit- 
tle garden  in  summer,  or  mamma's 
conservatory  in  winter,  and  she  never 
seems  tired  of  them.  But  I  would  not 
let  children  go  to  church  or  Sunday- 
school  until  they  were  seven  years  old. 

Last  June  I  was  present  at  a  chris- 
tening of  children  in  church.  They  all 
behaved  well,  and  when  the  minister 
finished  his  prayer  a  little  girl  about  a 
year  old  said  very  plainly,  "Amen," 
right  after  him.    If   any  Babyhood 


mothers  intend  to  have  children  chris- 
tened, I  would  like  to  tell  them  what 
one  mother  did.  Her  baby  was  ner- 
vous and  easily  frightened,  and,  fear- 
ing he  would  cry  when  he  felt  the 
water,  about  a  week  before  the  christen- 
ing she  dipped  her  hand  in  water  and 
put  it  on  his  head.  He  cried  at  first, 
but  she  repeated  it  every  day  until  he 
got  used  to  it  and  liked  it.  The  result 
was  that  when  he  was  christened  he 
cooed  with  delight. — D.  M. 


It  is  a  Vital  Tact— 

WU  dinSULC  rlfUU  period  of  tho  first  nine  months.   At  birth 

the  digestive  prrv/ers  {anr'ftnly  ffblp  tq  assimilate  Human  Milk  or  its 
physiological  equivalent  fattrf  TUS'ifoi  until  the  child  is  six  months  old 
that  any  starchy  food  is  admissible. 

THE 

!Sllenburgs  Foods. 

On  the  ppineiple  of 

A  Progressive  Dietary, 

Are  adapted  to  the  growing  powers  of  digestion  and  free  from  dangerous  germs. 

NO*  }   4n   ^  ^U15  FOO,d  h     ,v,    )  Complete  Foods  Sterilized,  and 

Specially  adapted  to  the  first  three  months  of  life,  f        ,f      ,       , .  „■ 
-_T        ^    .  *  m-m*-*     -w-^         -*  /  needing  the  addition  of  hot  water 

No.  2  is  also  a  Milk  Food       V  only. 

Similarly  adapted  to  the  second  three  months.  / 

No.  3  is  a  Malted  Food 

For  infants  over  six  months  of  age.    It  is  prepared  for  use  by  the  addition  of  cow's  milk. 
The  digestibility  of  the  "ALLENBURYS "  FOODS  has  been  demonstrated  by  wide- 
spread experience,  and  is  incontestable. 

Firstly— Each  one  is  peculiarly  easy  of  digestion  at  the  age  for  which  it  is  designed. 
Secondly— The  Series  is  so  arranged  that  each  Food  affords  the  maximum  amount  of  nourishment 
which  the  organs  of  the  child,  at  the  period  for  which  it  is  intended,  can  with  perfect  ease  digest. 
NONE  OF  THE  OTHER  FOODS  ON  THE  MARKET  CAN  FULFIL  THESE  CONDITIONS. 

No  fear  of  troubles  arising  from  malnutrition  need  be  entertained  if  the  directions  accompanying  each  til 
are  intelligently  followed .  A  sample  of  the  Food  and  a  full  descriptive  pamphlet  sent  FREE  on  request. 
Wc&~ Please  specify  which  NUMBER  of  the  Food  is  desired. "©8 

ALLEN  &  HANBURYS,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  ENG. 

(ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1715.) 

U.  S.  A.:  81  &  83  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
,h_^,LLimL-m^IL_Gen.  Agent  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
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USED  THE  WORLD  OVER 
FOR  MORE  THAN 

HALF  A  CENTURY. 

First  Hid 
To  The  Injured, 

Controls  All 

Pain,  Bleeding  and  Inflammation. 

There  is  only  ONE  POND'S  EXTRACT  and  everybody  knows  its  purity, 
strength  and  great  medicinal  value.  Don't  take  the  weak,  watery  Witch  Hazel 
preparations  represented  to  be  "the  same  as"  POND'S  EXTRACT.  They 
generally  contain  "wood  alcohol,"  which  irritates  the  skin,  and,  taken  internally, 
is  a  deadly  poison. 

Get  POND'S  EXTRACT,  sold  only  in  sealed  bottles  in  buff  wrappers. 

POND'S  EXTRACT  OINTMENT  cures  itching  or  bleeding  piles,  however  severe.  It  is  a  specific 

in  all  skin  diseases,  and  gives  quick  relief  to  burns  and  bruises. 
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Baby  Educator.  | 


A  HARD.  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  serves  the  purpose*  of  a  teething  ring  and 
is  Bt  th»' same  tunc  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
euUrtaii.s  and  comiorte  babiefl  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Six  in  a  Box,  20  cts.    By  mail,  25  cts. 

EDUCATOR   POOD  STORE, 
205  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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[inporiant  Information 

About  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  C  apsicuni  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

id—  The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  (  apsicum  Vaseline  in  the  caviiy 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d  -  In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
bjdy  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immedutelyi 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th    For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  P^e  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  aie  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 

What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.    The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vashline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it. 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated)  * 
24  STATE  STREET,  HEW  YORK. 


A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 


HORSFORD'S 
Acid  Phosphate. 

When  exhausted,  depressed 
or  weary  from  worry,  insomnia 
or  overwork  of  mind  or  body, 
take  half  a  teaspoon  of  Hors- 
ford's  Acid  Phosphate  in  half 
a  glass  of  water. 

It  nourishes,  strengthens  and 
imparts  new  life  and  vigor  by  sup- 
plying the  needed  nerve  food. 

Sold  by  Drug-gists  in  original  packages  only. 


Facts  About  Nipples. 

The  right  way  to  prevent  nipple  collapsing  and  the 
only  way  that  does  any  good  so  far  as  preventing 
colic  is  concerned— is  to  admit  air  into  the  bottle 
BACK  OF  THE  FOOD.  This  is  accomplished,  per- 
fectly and  automatically,   only   by    "  THE  BEST" 

urser.  The  perfect  nipple  is  one  that  is  made  of 
pure  rubber— the  right  size  and  shape-  that  clings 
tightly  to  the  bottle— that  is  so  simple  as  to  be  easily 
turned  to  cleanse  it- and  that  has  no  RIBS  or  other 
irregularity  to  catch  secretion  so  often  fatal  to  the 
baby.  The  "  CLINGFAST  "  is  such  a  nipple.  It  is  the 
finest  ever  made.  The  "  CLINGFAST  "  does  not 
gag  the  baby  as  the  big  ordinary  nipples  do.  Same 
price  as  the'cheaply  made,  adulterated  nipples— 5c. 
each  or  50c.  a  dozen. 

"CLIN6FAST" 
NIPPLE. 

Warranted  Pure  Gum. 

RIGHT  SIZE 
RIGHT  SHAPE 
CLINGS  TIGHTLY 

50c.  DOZEN 
POSTPAID 

Every  genuine 
nipple  has  a  band 
around  it  printed 
" CLINGFAST  " 
Nipple,  The 
Gotham  Co.,  N.  Y. 
ONE  "Clingfast"  will  outlast  THREE  ordinary 
nipples,  and  when  USED  ON  THE  BEST"  NURSER 
it  will  not  collapse.  Any  Druggist  can  easily  get  it  for  you. 

THE  GOTHAM  CO.,  32  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


\n  Accurate  Fever  Thermometer 


Every  careful  mother  should  own  a  fever  thermometer.  No  one  who 
as  become  accustomed  to  its  use  will  ever  dispense  with  it.  It  is  the  most 
nportant  aid  an  intelligent  parent  can  give  to  the  physician.  The  Wein= 
agen  Clinical  Thermometer  has  acquired  general  reputation  as  one  of  the 
nost  reliable  made.  With  this  thermometer,  every  mother  will  be  able  to 
letermine  at  once  whether  the  child  has  fever,  and  the  slightest  increase  or 
ecrease  in  the  temperature  will  be  accurately  measured.  Each  thermometer 
s  retested  by  standards  verified  by  the  Yale  College  Observatory,  and  its 
ecu  racy  is  guaranteed. 


We  will  send  a  Weinhagen  Normal=Index,  Certified  Fever 
nheimometer,  in  a  hard-rubber  case,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 

SAFE   DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 


$1.25. 


THE  MOTHER'S  NOVELTY  SUPPLY  CO.. 


O.  Box  258 


SUMMIT,  IM.  J 


J.  F.  Hayes*  Oat 
Food 

For  infants  and  invalids,  contains 
more  phosphates,  carbonates,  and  al- 
bumin than  wheat  preparations.  Makes 
more  brain,  bone,  and  muscle,  causes  no 
bowel  irritation.  Contains  iron  and  a 
bitter  principle  as  tonics.  We  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  Dr.  Jacobi's  address 
at  Internationa]  Medical  Congress,  1900. 

Process  of  preparation  destroys  all 
insect  life  and  causes  the  food  to  keep 
indefinitely.  All  the  starch  is  converted 
into  dextrine,  and  the  food  can  be  used 
without  cooking. 

KENT'S  IMPROVED 
METALLIC  NIPPLE  SHIELD 

with  elastic  nipple,  protects  the  nipple 
from  injury  and  prevents  the  child 
from  nursing  air  with  milk,  thus  pre- 
venting colic. 

J,  F,  BATES  FHARMACEUTICAL  CO., 

10$  $.  1Mb  Street,     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PURE,  DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 

*.Ll  MOTHERS  WANT  TO  BOY  THIS 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 


"Tyrian" 


No.  85  Nipples. 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  guit 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  time 
If  you  have  never  tried  them 
we  will  send  you  one  as  samplt 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  you 
with  the  M  Tyrian  v'  we  willsenc 
you  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cents. 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  we  manufacture  ! 
tull  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods, 
Pamphlet  **  Worth  Reading,''  11(1  I 

TYER    RUBBER  CO,  "  Andorer,  M»«& 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1900 


Baker's 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


Always  uniform 
in  quality,  abso- 
lutely pure,  deli- 
cious and  nutri- 
tious. 

The  genuine 
goods  bear  our 
trade-mark  on  every 
package. 


TRADE-MARK. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd., 

Established  1780.  DORCHESTER,  MASS, 


Delightful  after  Bathinjr,  a  luxury 
after  Shaving.  A  positive  Relief  for 
Prickly  Heat  and  all  afflictions  of  the 
Skin.   Removes  odor  of  perspiration. 

GET  MENNEN'S,  The  only 
genuine  with  a  National  reputation, 
as  a  perfect  Toilet  requisite.  A  lit- 
tle higher  in  price,  hut  a 
reason  for  It. 

The  inventor's  portrait  on  box  cover 
is  a  guarantee  of  Absolute  Purity. 

Approved  by  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion and  Trained  Nurses  for  the  use 
of  Infants  and  Adults. 

Refnse  all  other  Powders,  which  are 
liable  to  do  harm. 

Sold  everywhere  or  mailed  for  25 
cents.  ( Sample  free.) 
GERHARD  MENNEN  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Newark.  N.  J. 


Ct  '"UraHfEb,  rNTEXtfc  AY  TI-fE  X.  >.  X*"T  OITiCt  A"5  StCtNO^tLASS  WATTY*. 


jgabybood  puMicbing  G^-> 

lJttO  Hissau  I  treet, 
R««  Vol*. 


Published  2Y\,ontbl\> 

$1.00  a  Year. 
10  H^nts  a  numbci 


USED  THE  WORLD  OVER 
FOR  MORE  THAN 

HALF  A  CENTURY. 

First  Hid 
To  The  Injured 

Controls  All 

Pain,  Bleeding  and  Inflammation. 

There  is  only  ONE  POND'S  EXTRACT  and  everybody  knows  its  purity, 
strength  and  great  medicinal  value.  Don't  take  the  weak,  watery  Witch  Hazel 
preparations  represented  to  be  "the  same  as"  POND'S  EXTRACT.  They 
generally  contain  "wood  alcohol,"  which  irritates  the  skin,  and,  taken  internally, 
is  a  deadly  poison. 

Get  POND'S  EXTRACT,  sold  only  in  sealed  bottles  in  buff  wrappers. 

POND'S  EXTRACT  OINTMENT  cures  itching  or  bleeding  piles,  however  severe.  It  is  a  specific 
in  all  skin  diseases,  and  gives  quick  relief  to  burns  and  bruises. 


Educator. 


7  A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

6  It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and 
\  Is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying!  it 
O   entertains  and  coiniorts  babies  hours  at  a  tune. 

<S        They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Six  in  a  Box,  20  Cts.    By  mail,  25  Ct». 

*  EDUCATOR  FOOD  STORE,  J 
^  205  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  mass,  y 

0*0— O— O*0*0— O-O '  Q  *  o«  o-*o*o-o»o 


Important  Information 

About  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

2d— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d  -  In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
bjdycan  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  b^  smeared  with  Pare  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th    For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weaic  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  P-ire  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses. 
These  suggestions  aie  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 

What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  bv  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  6rc,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it. 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
24  STATE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 

HORSFORD'S 
Acid  Phosphate. 

When  exhausted,  depressed 
or  weary  from  worry,  insomnia 
or  overwork  of  mind  or  body, 
take  half  a  teaspoon  of  Hors- 
ford's  Acid  Phosphate  in  half 
a  glass  of  water. 

It  nourishes,  strengthens  and 
imparts  new  life  and  vigor  by  sup- 
plying the  needed  nerve  food. 

Sold  by  Druggists  in  original  packages  only. 


An  Accurate  Fever  Thermometer 


Every  careful  mother  should  own  a  fever  thermometer.  No  one  who 
has  become  accustomed  to  its  use  will  ever  dispense  with  it.  It  is  the  most 
important  aid  an  intelligent  parent  can  give  to  the  physician.  The  Wein= 
hagen  Clinical  Thermometer  has  acquired  general  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable  made.  With  this  thermometer,  every  mother  will  be  able  to 
I  determine  at  once  whether  the  child  has  fever,  and  the  slightest  increase  or 
i  decrease  in  the  temperature  will  be  accurately  measured.  Each  thermometer 
is  retested  by  standards  verified  by  the  Yale  College  Observatory,  and  its 
accuracy  is  guaranteed. 

We  will  send  a  Weinhagen  Normal-Index,  Certified  Fever  j 
Thermometer,  in  a  hard-rubber  case,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of        \  +jL*^J  * 

SAFE   DELIVERY  GUARANTEED, 

THE  MOTHER'S  NOVELTY  SUPPLY  CO., 

P.O.  Box  258.  SUMMIT.  N.  J. 


Facts  About  Nipples. 

The  right  way  to  prevent  nipple  collapsing  and  the 
only  way  that  does  any  good  so  far  as  preventing 
colic  is  concerned — is  to  admit  air  into  the  bottle 
BACK  OF  THE  FOOD.  This  is  accomplished,  per- 
fectly and  automatically,  only  by  "  THE  BEST ' 
(Purser.  The  perfect  nipple  is  one  that  is  made  of 
pure  rubber— the  right  size  and  shape— that  clings 
tightly  to  the  bottle— that  is  so  simple  as  to  be  easily 
turned  to  cleanse  it- and  that  has  no  RIBS  or  other 
irregularity  to  catch  secretion  so  often  fatal  to  the 
baby  The  ,l  CL1NQFAST  "  is  such  a  nipple.  It  is  the 
finest  ever  made.  The  "CLINGFAST"  does  not 
gag  the  baby  as  the  big  ordinary  nipples  do  Same 
price  as  the  cheaply  made,  adulterated  nipples-sc 
each  or  50c  a  dozen. 

"CLIN6FAST" 
NIPPLE. 

Warranted  Pure  Gum 

RIGHT  SIZE 
RIGHT  SHAPE 
CLINGS  TIGHTLY 

50c.  DOZEN 
POSTPAID 

Every  genuine 
nipple  has  a  band 
around  it  printed 
"  CLINGFAST  " 
Nipple ,  The 
Gotham  Co.,  N,  Y. 
ONE  '  Clingfast"  will  outlast  THREE  ordinary 
nipples,  and  when  USED  ON  THE  BEST'"  NURSER 
it  will  not  collapse.  Any  Druggist  can  easily  get  it  foryou. 

THE  GOTHAM  CO.,  82  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


J.  F.  Hayes' Oat 
Food 

For  infants  and  invalids,  contains 
more  phosphates,  carbonates,  and  al- 
bumin than  wheat  preparations.  Makes 
more  brain,  bone,  and  muscle,  causes  no 
bowel  irritation.  Contains  iron  and  a 
bitter  principle  as  tonics.  We  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  Dr.  Jacobi's  address 
at  International  Medical  Congress,  1900. 

Process  of  preparation  destroys  all 
insect  life  and  causes  the  food  to  keep 
indefinitely.  All  the  starch  is  converted 
into  dextrine,  and  the  food  can  be  used 
without  cooking. 

KENT'S  IMPROVED 
METALLIC  NIPPLE  SHIELD 

with  elastic  nipple,  protects  the  nipple 
from  injury  and  prevents  the  child 
from  nursing  air  with  milk,  thus  pre- 
venting colic. 

J,  F,  BATES  PHARMACEUTICAL  CO,, 

10$  $.  uib  Street,     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PURE,  DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 

iXl*  MOTHERS  WANT  TO  BUY  THt 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 


"Tyrian" 


No.  85  Nipples. 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  guit 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  time 
If  you  have  never  tried  them 
we  will  send  you  one  as  sample 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  yot 
with  the  "  Tyrian  "  we  will  send 
you  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cents* 

Under  our  trade  mark  41  TYRIAN  "  we  manufacture  t 
tull  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods. 

Pamphlet     Worth  Rending,''  FREE, 
TTER    RUBBER  CO.  "  Andorer.  Ma«> 


t  WHEN  YOU  ORDER  f 

I  m  Baker's  f 


Bakers 
Chocolate  I 


EXAMINE 

THE 
PACKAGE 

YOU 
RECEIVE 
AND  MAKE 
SURE  THAT 
IT  BEARS 

OUR 
TRADE- 
MARK. 


*  TRADE-MARK. 

*  WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Limited, 

j  Established  1?80  DORCHESTER,  MASS 

*  GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1900. 


Under  the  de- 
cisions of  the 
U.S.  Courts  no 
other  Chocolate 
5is  entitled  to  be 
labeled  or  sold 
as  "Baker's 
Chocolate." 


MEN  N  EN'S 

I    BORATED  TALCUM 


'AFTER  BATHING 
<- HAVING. 


Delightful  after  Bathing,  a  luxury 
after  Shaving.  A  positive  Relief  for 
Prickly  Heat  and  all  afflictions  of  the 
Skin.   Removes  odor  of  perspiration. 

GET  MENNEN'S.  The  only 
genuine  with  a  National  reputation, 
as  a  perfect  Toilet  requisite.  A  lit- 
tle higher  in  price,  but  ft 
reason  for  it. 

The  inventor's  portraiton  box  cover 
is  a  guarantee  of  Absolute  Purity. 

Approved  by  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion and  Trained  Nurses  for  the  use 
of  Infants  and  Adults. 

Refuse  all  other  Powders,  which  are 
liable  to  do  harm. 

Sold  everywhere  or  mailed  for  25 
cents.  ( Sample  free.) 
GERHARD  MENKEN  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
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Babyhood  Publishing  Co., 
5  Bcckman  Street, 
Neui  York. 


Published  CQonthly. 

$1.00  a  Year. 
lO  Cents  a  fJumber. 


USED  THE  WORLD  OVER 
FOR  MORE  THAN 

HALF  A  CENTURY. 

First  Hid 
To  The  Injured. 

Controls  All 

Pain,  Bleeding  and  Inflammation. 

There  is  only  ONE  ~POND'S  EXTRACT  and  everybody  knows  its  purity, 
strength  and  great  medicinal  value.  Don't  take  the  weak,  watery  Witch  Hazel 
preparations  represented  to  be  "the  same  as"  POND'S  EXTRACT.  They 
generally  contain  "wood  alcohol,"  which  irritates  the  skin,  and,  taken  internally, 
is  a  deadly  poison. 

Get  POND'S  EXTRACT,  sold  only  in  sealed  bottles  in  buff  wrappers. 

POND'S  EXTRACT  OINTMENT  cures  itching  or  bleeding  piles,  however  severe.  It  is  a  specific 

in  all  skin  diseases,  and  gives  quick  relief  to  burns  and  bruises. 


Baby  Educator. 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  serves  the  purpose*  ot  a  teething  ring  and 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
entertains  and  comlorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Six  in  a  Box,  20  cts.    By  mail,  25  cts. 

EDUCATOR   FOOD  STORE, 
205  Tremont  St.,  boston,  Mass. 
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Important  Information 

4bont  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

2d— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  iti  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 
What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c  ,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it- 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
24  STATE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 


HORSFORD'S 
Acid  Phosphate. 

When  exhausted,  depressed 
or  weary  from  worry,  insomnia 
or  overwork  of  mind  or  body, 
take  half  a  teaspoon  of  Hors- 
ford's  Acid  Phosphate  in  half 
a  glass  of  water. 

It  nourishes,  strengthens  and 
imparts  new  life  and  vigor  by  sup- 
plying the  needed  nerve  food. 

Sold  by  Druggists  in  original  packages  only. 


Facts  About  Nipples. 

The  right  way  to  prevent  nipple  collapsing  and  the 
only  way  that  does  any  good  so  far  as  preventing 
colic  is  concerned — is  to  admit  air  into  the  bottle 
BACK  OF  THE  FOOD.  This  is  accomplished,  per- 
fectly and  automatically,  only  by  "THE  BEST" 
Nurser.  The  perfect  nipple  is  one  that  is  made  of 
pure  rubber-the  right  size  and  shape-that  clings 
tightly  to  the  bottle— that  is  so  simple  as  to  be  easily 
turned  to  cleanse  it -and  that  has  no  RIBS  or  other 
irregularity  to  catch  secretion  so  often  fatal  to  the 
baby.  The  "  CLINGFAST  "  is  such  a  nipple.  It  is  the 
finest  ever  made.  The  "  CLINGFAST  "  does  not 
gag  the  baby  as  the  big  ordinary  nipples  do.  Same 
price  as  the  cheaply  made,  adulterated  nipples— 5c. 
each  or  50c.  a  dozen. 

"  CLINGFAST  " 
NIPPLE. 

Warranted  Pure  Gum, 

RIGHT  SIZE 
RIGHT  SHAPE 
CLINGS  TIGHTLY 


mm 


50c.  DOZEN 
POSTPAID 


Every  genuine 
nipple  has  a  band 
around  it  printed 
"  CLINGFAST  " 
Nipple ,  The 
Gotham  Co.,  N.  Y. 
ONE  "Clingfast"  will  outlast  THREE  ordinary 
nipples,  and  when  USED  ON  "THE  BEST"  NURSER 
it  will  not  collapse.  Any  Druggist  can  easily  get  it  for  you. 

THE  GOTHAM  CO.,  82  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


An  Accurate  Fever  Thermometer 


Every  careful  mother  should  own  a  fever  thermometer.  No  one  who 
has  become  accustomed  to  its  use  will  ever  dispense  with  it.  It  is  the  most 
important  aid  an  intelligent  parent  can  give  to  the  physician.  The  Wein- 
hagen  Clinical  Thermometer  has  acquired  general  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable  made.  With  this  thermometer,  every  mother  will  be  able  to 
determine  at  once  whether  the  child  has  fever,  and  the  slightest  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  temperature  will  be  accurately  measured.  Each  thermometer 
is  retested  by  standards  verified  by  the  Yale  College  Observatory,  and  its 
accuracy  is  guaranteed. 


We  will  send  a  Weinhagen  JSl  or  mal= Index,  Certified  Fever 
Thermometer,  in  a  hard-rubber  case,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 

SAFE   DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 


$1,25. 


THE  MOTHER'S  NOVELTY  SUPPLY  CO. 


P.  O.  Box  258 


7 

SUMMIT,  N.  J 


During 
Spring 
house= 
cleaning 
and  after 
sickness 
Piatt's 
Chlorides 
should  be 
sprinkled 
freely  on 
the  floors 
and 

allowed  to  dry  before  the  carpets  are  relaid. 

"Piatt's  Chlorides"  is  an  odorless,  color= 
less  liquid,  yet  of  great  disinfecting  power, 
and  as  each  board  ot  the  floor  retains  some 
Chlorides,  a  lasting  purifying  effect  is  ob= 
tained  and  the  ravages  of  insects  prevented. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE  :— Mix  in  a  bowl 
one  part  of  Piatt's  Chlorides  with  four  parts 
of  water  and  sprinkle  with  a  whisk=broom. 


J.  F.  Hayes'  Oat 
Food 

For  infants  and  invalids,  contains 
more  phosphates,  carbonates,  and  al- 
bumin than  wheat  preparations.  Makes 
more  brain,  bone,  and  muscle,  causes  no 
bowel  irritation.  Contains  iron  and  a 
bitter  principle  as  tonics.  We  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  Dr.  Jacobi's  address 
at  International  Medical  Congress,  1900. 

Process  of  preparation  destroys  all 
insect  life  and  causes  the  food  to  keep 
indefinitely.  All  the  starch  is  converted 
into  dextrine,  and  the  food  can  be  used 
without  cooking. 

KENT'S  IMPROVED 
METALLIC  NIPPLE  SHIELD 

with  elastic  nipple,  protects  the  nipple 
from  injury  and  prevents  the  child 
fr« >in  nursing  air  with  milk,  thus  pre- 
venting colic. 

J,  ?,  HAVES  PHARMACEUTICAL  CD,, 

ios  $.  urn  Street,     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1900 


Baker's 
Breakfast 


Cocoa 


Always  uniform 
in  quality,  abso- 
lutely pure,  deli- 
cious and  nutri- 
tious. 

The  genuine 
goods  bear  our 
trade-mark  on  even- 
package. 


TRADE-MARK. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd., 

Established  1780.  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


EN  N  EN'S 

BORATED  TALCUM 


'AFTER  BATHING 


Delightful  after  Bathing,  a  ln-rnry 
after  Shaving.  A  positive  Relief  for 
Prickly  Heat  and  all  afflictions  of  the 
Skin.    Removes  odor  of  perspiration. 

GET  MEIVNEN'S.  The  only 
genuine  with  a  National  reputation, 
as  a  perfect  Toilet  requisite.  A  lit- 
tle higher  in  price,  but  a 
reason  for  it. 

The  inventor's  portrait  on  box  cover 
IB  a  guarantee  of  Absolute  Purity. 

Approved  by  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion and  Trained  Nurses  for  the  use 
of  Inf unts  and  Adults. 

Refuse  all  other  Powders,  which  are 
liable  to  do  harm. 

Sold  everywhere  or  mailed  for  25 
cents.  ( Sample  free.) 
GERHARD  MEN'XEN  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


COPYRIGHTED,  ENTERED  AT  THE   N.   T.    POTT   OFFICE   AS  SECOND-CLASS  MATTER. 

Babyhood  Publishing  Co.,  Published  DQonthly. 

5  Beekman  Street,  $1.00  Sk  YeaP, 

fiecu  Yoi«k.  10  Cents  a  fiumbe*. 


USED  THE  WORLD  OVER 
FOR  MORE  THAN 

HALF  A  CENTURY. 

First  Hid 
To  The  Injured 

Controls  All 

Pain,  Bleeding  and  Inflammation. 

There  is  only  ONE  "POND'S  EXTRACT  and  everybody  knows  its  purity, 
strength  and  great  medicinal  value.  Don't  take  the  weak,  watery  Witch  Hazel 
preparations  represented  to  be  "the  same  as"  POND'S  EXTRACT.  They 
generally  contain  "wood  alcohol,"  which  irritates  the  skin,  and,  taken  internally, 
is  a  deadly  poison. 

Get  POND'S  EXTRACT,  sold  only  in  sealed  bottles  in  buff  wrappers. 

POND'S  EXTRACT  OINTMENT  cures  itching  or  bleeding  piles,  however  severe.  It  is  a  specific 

in  all  skin  diseases,  and  gives  quick  relief  to  burns  and  bruises. 


Baby  Educator.  I 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER.  0 

Itserves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and  Q 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It  • 
eutertaius  and  comiorts  babies  hours  at  a  time.  O 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers.  £ 
Six  in  a  Box,  20  cts.    By  mail,  25  cts.  • 

EDUCATOR  FOOD  STORE,  T 
205  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Y 


Important  Information 

About  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

2d— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th -For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pare  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses. 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 

What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it. 

CHESEBAOUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
2*  STATE  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 
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SOAP 


4?  Made  of  Pure  Olive  Oil. 

For  Nurserv,  Toilet  and  Bath. 

to 

*  Not  like  other  Castile  Soap 

but  made  wholly  from  PURE, 
SWEET  OLIVE  OIL,  in  Pales- 
tine, where  the  olives  grow. 

The  only  Safe  Soap 

for  the  Nursery.    Softens  the  skin, 
and  keeps  it  free  from  all  cutaneous 
diseases.    Try  it 
SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS  AND  GROCERS. 

Imported  by  A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  CO., 
22  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 
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Facts  About  Nipples. 

The  right  way  to  prevent  nipple  collapsing  and  the 
only  way  that  does  any  good  so  far  as  preventing 
colic  is  concerned— is  to  admit  air  into  the  bottle 
BACK  OF  THE  FOOD  This  is  accomplished,  per- 
fectly and  automatically,  only  by  "THE  BEST" 
Purser.  The  perfect  nipple  is  one  that  is  made  of 
pure  rubber— the  right  size  and  shape-  that  clings 
tightly  to  the  bottle— that  is  so  simple  as  to  be  easily 
turned  to  cleanse  it— and  that  has  no  RIBS  or  other 
irregularity  to  catch  secretion  so  often  fatal  to  the 
baby.  The  '*  CLINGF  AST  "  is  such  a  nipple.  It  is  the 
finest  ever  made.  The  "  CLINGFAST  "  does  not 
gag  the  baby  as  the  big  ordinary  nipples  do  Same 
price  as  the  cheaply  made,  adulterated  nipples— 5c. 
each  or  50c  a  dozen. 

"  CLIN6FAST  " 
NIPPLE. 

Warranted  Pure  Gum. 

RIGHT  SIZE 
RIGHT  SHAPE 
CLINGS  TIGHTLY 

50c.  DOZEN 
POSTPAID 

Every  genuine 
nipple  has  a  band 
around  it  printed 
"  CLINGFAST  " 
Nipple ,  The 
Gotham  Co.,  N.  Y. 
ONE  4  Clingfast"  will  outlast  THREE  ordinary 
nipples,  and  when  USED  ON  THE  BEST1'  NURSER 
it  will  not  collapse.  Any  Druggist  can  easily  get  it  for  you. 

THE  GOTHAM  CO.,  82  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


An  Accurate  Fever  Thermometer 


Every  careful  mother  should  own  a  fever  thermometer.  No  one  who 
has  become  accustomed  to  its  use  will  ever  dispense  with  it.  It  is  the  most 
important  aid  an  intelligent  parent  can  give  to  the  physician.  The  Wein- 
hagen  Clinical  Thermometer  has  acquired  general  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable  made.  With  this  thermometer,  every  mother  will  be  able  to 
determine  at  once  whether  the  child  has  fever,  and  the  slightest  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  temperature  will  be  accurately  measured.  Each  thermometer 
is  retested  by  standards  verified  by  the  Yale  College  Observatory,  and  its 
accuracy  is  guaranteed. 

We  will  send  a  Weinhagen  Normal=Index,  Certified  Fever   (Ft  ^[Z 
Thermometer,  in  a  hard-rubber  case,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of        >  +  Z*^J  * 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 

THE  MOTHER'S  NOVELTY  SUPPLY  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  258.  SUMMIT,  N.  J. 


A  PERFECT  FOOD 
BAKER'S 

.CHOCOLATE 


During 
Spring 
house- 
cleaning 
and  after 
sickness 
Piatt's 
Chlorides 
should  be 
sprinkled 
freely  on 
the  floors 
and 

allowed  to  dry  before  the  carpets  are  relaid. 

"Piatt's  Chlorides"  is  an  odorless,  color- 
less liquid,  yet  of  great  disinfecting  power, 
and  as  each  board  oi  the  floor  retains  some 
Chlorides,  a  lasting  purifying  effect  is  ob= 
tained  and  the  ravages  of  insects  prevented. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE  :— Mix  in  a  bowl 
one  part  of  Piatt's  Chlorides  with  four  parts 
of  water  and  sprinkle  with  a  whisk=broom. 


J.  F.  Hayes'  Oat 
Food 

For  infants  and  invalids,  contains 
more  phosphates,  carbonates,  and  al- 
bumin than  wheat  preparations.  Makes 
more  brain,  bone,  and  muscle,  causes  no 
bowel  irritation.  Contains  iron  and  a 
bitter  principle  as  tonics.  We  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  Dr.  Jacobi's  address 
at  International  Medical  Congress,  1900. 

Process  of  preparation  destroys  all 
insect  life  and  causes  the  food  to  keep 
indefinitely.  All  the  starch  is  converted 
into  dextrine,  and  the  food  can  be  used 
without  cooking. 

'■*-  J>!9  ▼  ^.VILVl 

KENT'S  IMPROVED 
METALLIC  NIPPLE  SHIELD 

with  elastic  nipple,  protects  the  nipple 
from  injury  and  prevents  the  child 
from  nursing  air  with  milk,  thus  pre- 
venting colic. 

J,  ft  HAYES  PHARMACEUTICAL  CO,, 

iot  $.  uth  Street,     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COSTS 
LESS  THAN  ONE 
CENT  A  CUP 


EXAMINE  THE  PACKAGE 

YOU  RECEIVE 
AND  MAKE  SURE  THAT 
IT  BEARS  OUR 
TRADE  MARK 


TRADE-MARK 


WALTER  BAKER &C0.  Limited 

ESTABLISHED  1780     DORCHESTER.  MASS 
COLD  MEDAL,  PARIS  1900. 


Delightful  after  Bathing,  a  Imrnry 
after  Shaving.  A  positive  Relief  for 
Prickly  Heat  and  all  afflictions  of  the 
Skin.   Removes  odor  of  perspiration. 

GET  MENICEWS.  The  only 
genuine  with  a  National  reputation, 
as  a  perfect  Toilet  requisite.  A  lit- 
tle higher  in  price,  but  a. 
reason  for  it. 

The  inventor's  portrait  on  box  cover 
IB  a  guarantee  of  Absolute  Purity. 

Approved  by  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion and  Trained  Nurses  for  the  use 
of  Infants  and  Adults. 

Refuse  all  other  Powders,  which  are 
liable  to  do  harm. 

Sold  everywhere  or  mailed  for  25 
cents.  ( Sample  free.) 
GERHARD  MENNEN  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


COPYRIGHTED,  ENTERED  AT  THE    N.    T.    POTT   OFFICE   AS  SECOND-CLASS  MATTtH. 

Babyhood  Publishing  Co.,  Published  monthly. 

5  Beekman  Sti*eet,  $1.00  a  Year. 

r*ecu  York.  10  Cents  a  flumbei*. 


USED  THE  WORLD  OVER 
FOR  MORE  THAN 

HALF  A  CENTURY. 

First  Hid 
To  The  Injured, 

Controls  All 

Pain,  Bleeding  and  Inflammation. 

There  is  only  ONE  POND'S  EXTRACT  and  everybody  knows  its  purity, 
strength  and  great  medicinal  value.  Don't  take  the  weak,  waterv  Witch  Hazel 
preparations  represented  to  be  "the  same  as"  POND'S  EXTRACT.  They 
generally  contain  "wood  alcohol,"  which  irritates  the  skin,  and,  taken  internally, 
is  a  deadly  poison. 

Get  POND'S  EXTRACT,  sold  only  in  sealed  bottles  in  buff  wrappers. 

POND'S  EXTRACT  OINTMENT  cures  itching  or  bleeding  piles,  however  severe.  It  is  a  specific 

in  all  skin  diseases,  and  gives  quick  relief  to  burns  and  bruises. 


6 


&  Baby  Educator.  f 

$  A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER.  9 

0  It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and  Q 
*  is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It  • 
P   entertains  and  comiorts  babies  hours  at  a  time.  O 

A        They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers.  © 
Six  in  a  Box,  20  cts.    By  mail,  25  cts.  • 

J       EDUCATOR  FOOD   STORE,  • 

Y  205  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  mass^9 


Important  Information 

About  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

2d— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pare  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses. 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 

What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.    The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it. 

CHESEBRODGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
24  STATE  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


The  Little  Ones.  ^  A 

INFANT   COMFORT  CRADLE 

No.  41,  22x44  inches. 
Hamma's  Pride... 

Baby's  Delight... 

No  Tipping,  always  Level.  ^SHHSf 
Nicely  Finished. 

Price,  Maple, 
M  Oak, 

14     White  Enamel 


Climax  Baby  Yard. 
Safety  for  the  Baby. 

Relief  and  assistance  for  the 
Mother. 
Folds  when  not  in  use. 
40   inches   square,   21  inches 
deep. 

CHILD  BED,  a  g  N0.201,  Maple  plain,  $1. 87 

No.  52        h  "    I      I    1    "  2°2'  °ak  ornamental, 
Combination 
Wood  and 
Iron, Brass  Or- 
naments,bides 
Fold  in  or  Out. 
Heightofhead 
42in.,heightof 
foot  36  inches, 
sides  12  inches 
deep,  size  30  x 
54  in. ,  White 1 
Enamel, 
Price,  $6.00 

THE  KENOSHA  CRIB  CO. 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

Largest  assortment  made  of  Cribs,  Cradles,  Child's  Beds, 
Folding  Beds,  Baby  Yards,  Children's  Cars  and  Bicycles, 
it's  your  dealer  for  Our  Goods  or  send  3c.  stamp  for  Catalogue. 


Facts  About  Nipples. 

The  right  way  to  prevent  nipple  collapsing  and  the 
only  way  that  does  any  good  so  far  as  preventing 
colic  is  concerned — is  to  admit  air  into  the  bottle 
BACK  OF  THE  FOOD.  This  is  accomplished,  per- 
fectly and  automatically,  only  by  "THE  BEST" 
Nurser.  The  perfect  nipple  is  one  that  is  made  of 
pure  rubber— the  right  size  and  shape— that  clings 
tightly  to  the  bottle— that  is  so  simple  as  to  be  easily 
turned  to  cleanse  it— and  that  has  no  RIBS  or  other 
irregularity  to  catch  secretion  so  often  fatal  to  the 
babv.  The  "CLINGFAST"  is  such  a  nipple.  It  is  the 
finest  ever  made.  The  "  CLINGFAST  "  does  not 
gag  the  baby  as  the  big  ordinary  nipples  do.  Same 
price  as  the'cheaply  made,  adulterated  nipples— 5c. 
each  or  50c.  a  dozen. 

"  CLIN6FAST " 
NIPPLE. 

Warranted  Pure  Gum. 

RIGHT  SIZE 
RIGHT  SHAPE 
CLINGS  TIGHTLY 

50c.  DOZEN 
POSTPAID 

Every  genuine 
nipple  has  a  band 
around  it  printed 
"  CLINGFAST  " 
Nipple ,  The 
Gotham  Co.,  N.  Y. 
ONE  "Clingfast"  will  outlast  THREE  ordinary 
nipples,  and  when  USED  ON  THE  BEST  '  NURSER 
it  will  not  collapse.  Any  Druggist  can  easily  get  it  for  you. 

THE  GOTHAM  CO.,  82  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


An  Accurate  Fever  Thermometer 


^-                                  si  K 
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Every  careful  mother  should  own  a  fever  thermometer.  No  one  who 
has  become  accustomed  to  its  use  will  ever  dispense  with  it.  It  is  the  most 
important  aid  an  intelligent  parent  can  give  to  the  physician.  The  Wein- 
hagen  Clinical  Thermometer  has  acquired  general  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable  made.  With  this  thermometer,  every  mother  will  be  able  to 
determine  at  once  whether  the  child  has  fever,  and  the  slightest  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  temperature  will  be  accurately  measured.  Each  thermometer 
is  retested  by  standards  verified  by  the  Yale  College  Observatory,  and  its 
accuracy  is  guaranteed. 


We  will  send  a  Weinhagen  Normal=Index,  Certified  Fever 
Thermometer,  in  a  hard-rubber  case,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 

SAFE   DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 


$L25. 

THE  MOTHER'S  NOVELTY  SUPPLY  CO.. 


P.  O.  Box  258. 


'7 

SUMMIT,  N.  J 


Hou^e-Cleaning  Time 

After  sickness  and  during  Spring  house-cleaning, 
Piatt's  Chlorides  should  be  sprinkled  freely  over 
the  floors  and  allowed  to  dry  before  carpets  are 
relaid.  As  each  board  retains  some  Chlorides,  a 
lasting  purifying  effect  is  obtained  and  the  rav- 
ages of  insects  prevented.  Disinfect  the  waste- 
pipes  and  cellar  according  to  directions  on  the 
bottle. 

Piatt's 

Chlorides 

The  household  disinfectant 

An  odorless,  colorless  liquid;  powerful,  safe,  and 
economical.  Sold  in  quart  bottles  only,  by  Drug- 
gists and  high-class  Grocers.  Manufactured  by 
Henry  B.  Piatt,  Piatt  Street,  New  York. 


J.  F.  Hayes'  Oat 
Food 

For  infants  and  invalids,  contains 
more  phosphates,  carbonates,  and  al- 
bumin than  wheat  preparations.  Makes 
more  brain,  bone,  and  muscle,  causes  no 
bowel  irritation.  Contains  iron  and  a 
bitter  principle  as  tonics.  We  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  Dr.  Jacobi's  address 
at  Internationa]  Medical  Congress,  1900. 

Process  of  preparation  destroys  all 
insect  life  and  causes  the  food  to  keep 
indefinitely.  All  the  starch  is  converted 
into  dextrine,  and  the  food  can  be  used 
without  cooking. 

KENT'S  IMPROVED 
METALLIC  NIPPLE  SHIELD 

with  elastic  nipple,  protects  the  nipple 
from  injury  and  prevents  the  child 
from  nursing  air  with  milk,  thus  pre- 
venting colic. 

J,  I  HAYES  PHARMACEUTICAL  CO,, 

lot  S.  1Mb  Street,      Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MEN  N  EN'S 

I    BORATED  TALCUM 

(  )po#*R 


'AFTER  BATHING 
n  .CHAFING. 


Delightful  after  Bathing,  a  liiTtiry 
after  Shaving.  A  positive  Relief  for 
Prickly  Heat  and  all  afflictions  of  the 
Skin.   Removes  odor  of  perspiration. 

GET  MENNEN'S.  The  only 
genuine  with  a  National  reputation, 
as  a  perfect  Toilet  requisite.  A  lit- 
tle higher  in  price,  hut  a. 
reason  for  it. 

The  inven  tor' s  portrait  on  hox  cover 
is  a  guarantee  of  Absolute  Purity. 

Approved  by  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion and  Trained  Nurses  for  the  use 
of  Infants  and  Adults. 

Refuse  all  other  Powders,  which  are 
liable  to  do  harm. 

Sold  everywhere  or  mailed  for  25 
cents.  ( Sample  free. ) 
GERHARD  MENNEN  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


COPYRIGHTED,   ENTERED   AT  THE    N.    Y«    PO«T   OFFICE   AS  SECOND-CLASS  MATTER. 

Babyhood  Publishing  Co.,  Published  CDonthly. 

5  Beekman  Street,  $1.00  a  Year. 

Necu  York.  10  Cents  a  flumbei*. 

J   


IN  THE 

BABY'S 
BATH 


Ponds 

XTRAC 

Healing,  Cooling,  Comforting. 

Cures  Prickly  Heat,  Chafing,  Rash, 
Hives,  and  all  irritations.  Invigorates 
and  freshens  the  heated  skin,  soothes 
and  comforts  the  little  body 

SIXTY  YEARS  A  HOUSEHOLD  FRIEND. 

CAUTION!  Avoid  dangerous,  irritating  Witch  Hazel  preparations,  repre= 
sented  to  be  "the  same  as"  Pond's  Extract.  They  are  weak,  watery  and  often 
contain  "  wood  alcohol,"  which  irritates  the  skin  and,  taken  internally,  is  a  deadly 
poison.  Insist  upon  GENUINE  POND'S  EXTRACT,  sold  ONLY  in  SEALED 
bottles  enclosed  in  BUFF  wrappers. 


Baby  Educator. 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  serves  the  purpose*  ot  a  teething  rinjr  and 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
entertains  and  comiorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Six  in  a  Box,  20  cts.    By  mail,  25  cts. 


EDUCATOR   FOOD  STORE, 
205  Tremont  St.,  boston,  Mass. 


Important  Information 

About  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

2d— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediatelyi 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  it  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th -For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pare  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  aie  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 

What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it. 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  i| 

(Consolidated) 
24  STATE  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


When  the  Stork  has  brought  the  Baby,  NESTLE'S  FOOD  will  keep  the  Baby. 
It  is  such  a  healthful  food  for  infants,  made  in  the  same  careful  way  for  thirty-five 
years,  to  provide  health,  strength,  bone  and  muscle  for  babies  all  over  the  world. 
It  is  not  expensive  (50  cents  for  a  pound  tin),  and  is  SAFE,  as  it  requires  the 
addition  of  water  only  (no  milk)  in  preparation. 

Let  us  send  you.  free  of  charge,  a  half-pound  package  of  NESTLE'S  FOOD 
for  trial  and  our  Book  for  Mothers. 

Our  Book  for  Mothers  says  a  little  4about  NESTLE'S  FOOD,  but  a  great  deal 
about  the  care  of  babies  and  young  children.    Send  us  a  postal  card. 

HENRI  NESTLE,  73  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
  ^ 


Germs 

develop  rapidly  in  hot  weather.  Before 
closing-  your  house  for  the  Summer  disin- 
fect every  suspicious  spot.  Disinfect  the 
rooms  3Tou  move  into ;  the  former  occu- 
pants may  have  left  the  germs  of  some 
disease. 

Piatt's 

Chlorides 

The  Household  Disinfectant, 

An  odorless,  colorless  liquid ;  powerful, 
safe  and  economical.  Sold  in  quart  bottles 
only,  by  druggists,  high-class  grocers  and 
house-furnishing  dealers.  Manufactured 
by  Henry  M.  Piatt.  Piatt  St..  New  York. 

J.R  Hayes'  Oat 
Food 

For  infants  and  invalids,  contains 
more  phosphates,  carbonates,  and  al- 
bumin than  wheat  preparations.  Makes 
more  brain,  bone,  and  muscle,  causes  no 
bowel  irritation.  Contains  iron  and  a 
bitter  principle  as  tonics.  We  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  Dr.  Jacobi's  address 
at  International  Medical  Congress,  1900. 

Process  of  preparation  destroys  all 
insect  life  and  causes  the  food  to  keep 
indefinitely.  All  the  starch  is  converted 
into  dextrine,  and  the  food  can  be  used 
without  cooking. 

KENT'S  IMPROVED 
METALLIC  NIPPLE  SHIELD 

with  elastic  nipple,  protects  the  nipple 
from  injury  and  prevents  the  child 
from  nursing  air  with  milk,  thus  pre- 
venting colic. 

J,  F,  BATES  PHARMACEUTICAL  CO,, 

108  S.  1Mb  Street,     Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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BREAKFAST 

COCOA 


KNOWN  THE  WORLD  OVER" 
HAS  RECEIVED  THE  HIGHEST  ENDORSEMENTS 
FROM  THE  MEDICAL  PRACTITIONER,  THE  NURSE 
AND  THE  INTELLIGENT  HOUSEKEEPER  AND  CATERER 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Limited 

ESTABLISHED  I7&0     DORCHESTER, MASS. 
•  GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS  1900  • 


Delightful  After  Bathing,  A  Luxury  Atier  Shaving 
-  A  positive  relief  for  PRICKLY  HEAT,  CHAFING  and 

SUNBURN,  and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin.  Removes  all 
odor  of  perspiration.  Get  MENNEN'S  (the  original), 
a  little  higher  in  price,  perhaps,  than  worthless  substi- 
tutes, but  there  is  a  reason  for  it. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  for  S5  cents.    {Sample free.) 
GERHARD  HENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.J. 
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Babyhood  Publishing  Co.,  Published  monthly. 

5  Beekman  Street,  $1.00  a  Year. 

Netu  Yoirk.  10  Cents  a  Numh^n 


IN  THE 

BABY'S 
BATH 


PONDS 

XTRACTl 


Healing,  Cooling,  Comforting. 

Cures  Prickly  Heat,  Chafing,  Rash, 
Hives,  and  all  irritations.  Invigorates 
and  freshens  the  heated  skin,  soothes 
and  comforts  the  little  body 


SIXTY  YEARS  A  HOUSEHOLD  FRIEND. 

CAUTION !  Avoid  dangerous,  irritating  Witch  Hazel  preparations,  repre= 
sented  to  be  "the  same  as"  Pond's  Extract.  They  are  weak,  watery  and  often 
contain  f*  wood  alcohol,"  which  irritates  the  skin  and,  taken  internally,  is  a  deadly 
poison.  Insist  upon  GENUINE  POND'S  EXTRACT,  sold  ONLY  in  SEALED 
bottles  enclosed  in  BUFF  wrappers. 
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Baby  Educator. 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
entertains  and  comlorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Six  in  a  Box,  20  cts.    By  mail,  25  Cts. 

EDUCATOR  FOOD  STORE, 
205  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass 
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Important  Information 

About  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

2d— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  caviiy 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 

What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c  ,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it- 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
24  STATE  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


Babyhood's  Writers. 

The  Medical  Contributors  to  BABYHOOD  include  many  of  the  most 
Eminent  Specialists  in  the  Country.    The  following  is  a  partial 
List  of  Physicians  who  Contribute  more  or  less  fre- 
quently to  the  Columns  of  BABYHOOD. 

EDWIN  J.  KUH,  M.  D. 


6AMUEL  S.  ADAMS,  M.  D., 

Washington 

SAMUEL  ASHHURST,  M.  D  , 

Philadelphia 

SIMON  BARUCH,  M.  D.. 

New  Yor'ic 

ROERNE  BETTMANN,  M  D. . 

Chicago 

JOSEPF  B.  BISSELL,  M.  D.. 

New  York 

MARY  TAYLOR  BISSELL,  M.  D., 

New  York 

A.  K.  BOND,  M.  D., 

Baltimore 

ELIZABETH  STOW  BROWN  M.  D., 

Yonkers.  X.  Y. 

ALBERT  H.  BUCK,  M.  D. . 

New  York 

W.  K.  BUTLER,  M.  D., 

Washington 

J.  WELLINGTON  BYERS.  M.  D., 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

WALTER  L.  CARR,  M.  D. , 

New  York 

WILLIAM  B.  CANFIELD.  M.  D., 

Baltimore 

HENRY  D WIGHT  CHAPIN,  M.  D., 

New  York 

WALTER  F.  CHAPPELL.  M.  D  , 

New  York 

HENRY  L.  COIT,  M.  D.. 

Newark,  N.  J 

JOSEPH  COLLINS,  M.  D., 

New  York 

JOSEPH  B.  COOKE,  M.  D.. 

New  York 

FLOYD  M.  CRANDALL.  M.  D., 

New  York 

C.  L.  DANA,  M.  D. 

New  York 

D.  BRYSON  DELAVAN.  M.  D., 

New  York 

JOHN  DORNING,  M.  D., 

New  York 

CYRUS  EDSON,  M.  D., 

New  York 

WILLIAM  H.  FLINT,  M.  D., 

New  York 

GEORGE  HE1NRY  FOX,  M.  D., 

New  York 

V.  P.  GIBNEY,  M.  D., 

New  York 

L.  EMMETT  HOLT,  M.  D  , 

New  York 

GEO.  THOMAS  JACKSON,  M.D., 

New  York 

SMITH  ELY  JELLIFFE.  M.  D., 

Brooklyn 

J.  M.  W.  KITCHEN,  M.  D., 

New  York 


Chicago 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  Jr..  M.  I). 

New  York 

WILLIAM  E.  LEONARD,  M.  D., 

Minneapolis 

GRAHAM  LUSK,  M.  D., 

New  Haven.  Conn 

MORRIS  MANGES,  M.  D., 

New  Y'ork 

EDWARD  MARTIN,  M.  D.. 

Philadelphia 

CHARLES  H.  MAY,  M.  D., 

New  York 

C.  B.  MEDING,  M.  D., 

New  Yrork 

ARTHUR  V.  MEIGS,  M.  D.. 

Philadelphia 

WALTER  MENDELSON.  M.  D., 

New  York 

L.  M.  MICHAELIS,  M.  D., 

New  York 
J.  MILTON  MILLER,  M.  D. , 

Philadelphia 

J.  M.  MILLS,  M.  D., 

New  Y'ork 

NATHAN  OPPENHEIM,  M.  D., 

New  Y'ork 

EDWARD  L.  PARTRIDGE  M.  D., 

New  York 

J.  H.  WALLACE  RHEIN,  M.  D 

Philadelphia 

JOHN  H.  RIPLEY,  M.  D., 

New  Y'ork 

ANDREW  H.  SMITH,  M.  I).. 

New  Y'ork 

J.  LEWIS  SMITH,  M.  D., 

New  York 

LOUIS  STARR,  M.  D., 

Philadelphia 

M.  ALLEN  STARR,  M.  D., 

New  York 

ALFRED  STENGEL,  M.  D., 

Philadelphia 

GEORGE  C.  STOUT,  M.  D., 

Philadelphia 

CHAS.  W.  TOWNSEND,  M.  D., 

Boston 

MARIA  M.  VINTON,  M.  D., 

New  Y'ork 

JEROME  WALKER,  M.  D., 

Brooklyn 

DAVID  WARMAN,  M.  D., 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

HALSEY  L.  WOOD,  M.  D.. 

New  York 

JAMES  H.  YOUNG,  M.  D.. 

Philadelphia 

LEROY  M.  YALE,  M.  D., 

New  York 


Germs 

develop  rapidly  in  hot  weather.  Before 
closing  your  house  for  the  Summer  disin- 
fect every  suspicious  spot.  Disinfect  the 
rooms  you  move  into :  the  former  occu- 
pants may  have  left  the  germs  of  some 
disease. 

Piatt's 

fhloriies 

The  Household  Disinfectant, 

An  odorless,  colorless  liquid:  powerful, 
safe  and  economical.  Sold  in  quart  bottles 
only,  by  druggists,  high-class  grocers  and 
house-furnishing  dealers.  Manufactured 
by  Henry  B.  Piatt.  Piatt  St..  New  York. 


J.F.  Hayes' Oat 
Food 

For  infants  and  invalids,  contains  more 
phosphates,  carbonates,  and  albumin  than 
wheat  preparations.  Makes  more  brain, 
bone,  and  muscle,  causes  no  bowel  irrita- 
tion. Contains  iron  and  a  bitter  principle 
as  tonics.  We  call  particular  attention 
to  Dr.  Jacobi's  address  at  International 
Medical  Congress.  Htoo. 

Process  of  preparation  destroys  all  in- 
sect life  and  causes  the  food  to  keep  indefi- 
nitely. All  the  starch  is  converted  into 
dextrine,  and  the  food  can  be  used  with- 
out cooking. 


More  than  Pleased. 

"  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  Hayes"  Oat  Food,"' 
writes  a  reader  of  Haisyhood.    -  Baby  thrives  on  it." 


Her  Curiosity  Was  Satisfied. 

Writes  a  young  mother  :  "  I  had  never  heard  of 
Hayes"  Oat  Food.  so.  with  tbe  consent  of  my  physi- 
cian. I  wrote  for  a  package,  and  am  glad  I  did  so.  I 
am  more  than  pleased  with  it,  and  shall  use  it  for 
Baby  altogether.'' 

J.  F,  HAYES  PHARMACEUTICAL  CO., 

10$  $.  1Mb  Street,      Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Delightful  After  Bathing,  A  Luxury  After  Shaving 

A  positive  relief  for  PRICKLY  HEAT,  CHAFING  and 

SUNBURN,  and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin.  Removes  all 
odor  of  perspiration.  Get  MENNEN'S  (the  original), 
a  little  hhihcr  in  price,  perhaps,  than  worthless  substi- 
tute*, but  there  is  a  reason  for  it. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  foi  25  cents.  (Sample/rec) 
GERHARD  MENNK5  (().,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Babyhood  Publishing  Co. 

5  Beekman  Street, 
fleou  Yot»k. 


Published  CQonthly. 

$1.00  a  Year. 
IO  Cents  a  dumber 


IN  THE 
BABY'S 
BATH 


Ponds 

xtrac 

Healing,  Cooling,  Comforting. 

Cures  Prickly  Heat,  Chafing,  Rash, 
Hives,  and  all  irritations.  Invigorates 
and  freshens  the  heated  skin,  soothes 
and  comforts  the  little  body 

SIXTY  YEARS  A  HOUSEHOLD  FRIEND. 

CAUTION!  Avoid  dangerous,  irritating  Witch  Hazel  preparations,  repre- 
sented  to  be  "the  same  as"  Pond's  Extract.  They  are  weak,  watery  and  often 
contain  "  wood  alcohol,"  which  irritates  the  skin  and,  taken  internally,  is  a  deadly 
poison.  Insist  upon  GENUINE  POND'S  EXTRACT,  sold  ONLY  in  SEALED 
bottles  enclosed  in  BUFF  wrappers. 


o 


Baby  Educator. 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
euterlains  and  comiorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Six  in  a  Box,  20  cts.    By  mail,  25  cts. 

EDUCATOR  POOD   STORE,  • 

205  Tremont  St.,  boston,  mass.  Y 
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Important  Information 
^  About  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  th^ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

2d— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d  In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th—  The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
wi  1 1  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th    For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 

What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it. 

CEESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
24  STATE  STREET.  HEW  YORK. 


When  the  Stork 
has  brought  the  Baby 


Nestle's  Food  Especially  in  Hot  Weather, 

is  the  perfect  food  for  infants,  made  in  the  same  careful  way  for  thirty-five  years,  to  provide  health,  strength,  bone  and 
muscle  for  babies  all  over  the  world  It  is  not  expensive  ( 50  cents  for  a  pound  tin),  and  is  SAFE.  It  requires  the  add  tion 
of  water  only  (no  milk)  in  preparation,  as  the  basis  of  NESTLE'S  FOOD  is  the  purest  of  cow's  milk  properly  modified. 

Let  us  send  you,  free  of  charge,  a  half-pound  package  of  NESTLh'S  FOOD  for  trial  and  our  Book  for  Mothers. 

Our  Book  for  Mothers  says  a  little  about  NESTLE'S  FOOD,  but  a  great  deal  about  the  care  of  babies  and  young 
children.    Send  us  a  postal  card. 

HENRI  NESTLE,  73  Warren  Street,  New  YorK. 


Nestles  Food 

will  keep  the  Baby. 


Germs 

develop  rapidly  in  hot  weather.  Cess- 
pools, drains,  sinks,  cellars,  closets  and 
all  waste-carrying-  arrangements  should 
be  frequently  disinfected. 

Piatt's 

fhlorides 

The  Household  Disinfectant, 

An  odorless,  colorless  liquid;  powerful, 
safe  and  economical.  Sold  in  quart  bottk  s 
only,  by  druggists,  high-class  grocers  and 
house-furnishing  dealers.  Manufactured 
by  Henry  B.  Piatt,  Piatt  St..  New  York. 


J.  F.  Hayes'  Oat 
Food 

For  infants  and  invalids,  contains  more 
phosphates,  carbonates,  and  albumin  than 
wheat  preparations.  Makes  more  brain, 
bone,  and  muscle,  causes  no  bowel  irrita- 
tion. Contains  iron  and  a  bitter  principle 
as  tonics.  We  call  particular  attention 
to  Dr.  Jacobi's  address  at  International 
Medical  Congress,  1900. 

Process  of  preparation  destroys  all  in- 
sect life  and  causes  the  food  to  keep  indefi- 
nitely. All  the  starch  is  converted  into 
dextrine,  and  the  food  can  be  used  with- 
out cooking. 


More  than  Pleased. 

"I  am  more  than  pleased  with  Hayes1  Oat  Food, 
writes  a  reader  of  Babyhood.    '  Baby  thrives  on  it. 


Her  Curiosity  Was  Satisfied. 

Writes  a  young  mother  :  "I  had  never  heard  of 
Hayes1  Oat  Food,  so,  with  the  consent  of  my  physi- 
cian. I  wrote  for  a  package,  and  am  glad  I  did  so.  I 
am  more  than  pleased  with  it  and  shall  use  it  for 
Baby  altogether." 

J,  F,  BATES  PHARMACEUTICAL  CO,, 

10$  $.  nth  Street,     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


121  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS  » 

WalterMettCo. 

ESTABLISHED  I7SO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 
PURE, HIGH  GRADE 

COCOA  AND 

CHOCOLATE 


MOST  AND  BEST  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

Hiohest  Prizes  in 
Europe  and  America. 


TRADE  MARK 


NOTE  THE.  TRADE  MARK 
ON  EVERY 

GENUINE 

PACKAGE. 


Walter  Bak«r&Co.Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Delightful  After  Bathing,  A  Luxury  After  Shaving 
A  positive  relief  for  PRICKLY  HEAT,  CHAFING  and 
SUNBURN,  and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin.  Removes  all 
odor  of  perspiration.  Get  MENNEN'S  (the  original), 
a  little  higher  in  price,  perhaps,  than  worthless  sicbsti- 
tutes,  bid  there  is  a  reason  for  it. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed'for  35  cents.    (Sample free-) 
GKKlLiKI)  KBNNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.J. 


COPYRIGHTED,   ENTERED   AT   THE    N>    Y.   fOHJ   OFFICE   AS   SECOND-CLASS  MATTE* 

Babyhood  Publishing  Co.,  Published  monthly. 

S  Beekman  Street,  $1.00  a  Year, 

fiewa  York.  lO  Cents  q  Numbep, 


IN  THE 

BABY'S 
BATH 


Pond's 

XTRACT 

Healing,  Cooling,  Comforting. 

Cures  Prickly  Heat,  Chafing,  Rash, 
Hives,  and  all  irritations.  Invigorates 
and  freshens  the  heated  skin,  soothes 
and  comforts  the  little  body 

SIXTY  YEARS  A  HOUSEHOLD  FRIEND. 

CAUTION!  Avoid  dangerous,  irritating  Witch  Hazel  preparations,  repre= 
sented  to  be  "the  same  as"  Pond's  Extract.  They  are  weak,  watery  and  often 
contain  ««  wood  alcohol,"  which  irritates  the  skin  and,  taken  internally,  is  a  deadly 
poison.  Insist  upon  GENUINE  POND'S  EXTRACT,  sold  ONLY  in  SEALED 
bottles  enclosed  in  BUFF  wrappers. 


Baby  Educator.  I 

A  HARD.  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER.  9 

It  serves  the  purpose*  of  a  teethina  rinir  and  O 

is  at  the  same  time  nourishing:  and  satisfying.    It  i 

entertains  and  comiorts  babies  hours  at  a  time.  O 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers.  Q 

Six  in  a  Box,  20  cts.    By  mail,  25  cts.  • 

T       EDUCATOR   FOOD   STORE,  ? 

Y  205  Tremont  St.,          Boston.  Mass.  y 


Important  Information 

About  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

2d— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  P«ire  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 

What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.    The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it- 

CHESEBMGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
24  STATE  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


Tailor-Made  Salts,  $5.1 

JVlflDE  TO  ORDER  TO  YOUR  JVIEflSURE]VIEJlTS. 


In  buying  suits  from  me 
you  secure  the  finest  of  its 
kind,  being  made  of  the 
best  material.  I  employ 
skilled  men  only  and  there- 
fore my  suits  are  superior 
in  style,  fit  and  finish.  My 
prices  are  exceedingly  low; 
I  made  them  so,  in  order  to 
gain  permanent  customers. 
All  materials  are  sponged 
and  guaranteed  not  to 
shrink. 

SUIT 

Double-breasted  Eton  Suit  of  Covert ; 
lined  with  fine  mercerized  sateen ;  flare 
skirt ;  thoroughly  tailored  throughout ;  all 
colors.  This  suit  will  be  sent  <t*£T  QQ 
on  receipt  of  price,    -   -   -   -    **P^* — 

SUIT 

Fine  quality  all-wool  Homespun,  made 
with  pretty  Eton  jacket,  lined  throughout 
with  fine  quality  satin  romaine  ;  full  flare  skirt ;  band  down  front,  and  finished  with 
a  very  fine  silk  braid  ;  lined  with  fine  quality  nearsilk.  This  is  a  strikingly  <£0  QQ 
handsome  suit ;  all  colors.    This  suit  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  price,     -    -  — 

SUIT 


Excellent  quality  Venetian  Cloth,  Postillion' Eton  Suit,  trimmed  with  tailor-stitched 
Taffeta  Bands.  Coat  is  silk  lined  and  is  the  new  Postillion  (tab-back)  Eton.  Full 
flare  skirt,  lined  throughout  with  fine  quality  nearsilk ;  all  colors.  This  <F  1  CZ  QQ 
suit  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  price,  *t  *  ^* — 

Address:  G.  STANLEY,  141-143  Prince  St.,  New  York  City. 


Fevers 

frequently  follow  the  Fall 
house -opening,  due  to  foul 
gases  and  disease-breeding 
matter  developed  during 
Summer. 

Piatt's  Chlorides  poured 
into  the  waste  pipes,  sinks 
and  closets,  also  sprinkled 
about  the  cellar  and  sus- 
pected places  insures  in- 
stant disinfection. 

Platts  Chlorides. 

The  Household  Disinfectant 

An  odorless,  colorless  liquid;  powerful, 
safe  and  cheap  ;  endorsed  by  over  23.000 
physicians;  sold  in  quart  bottles  only,  by 
druggists  and  high-class  grocers  everywhere. 
Prepared  only  by  Henry  B.  Platt,  Piatt 
Street,  New  York. 


J.  F.  Hayes'  Oat 
Food 

For  infants  and  invalids,  contains  more 
phosphates,  carbonates,  and  albumin  than 
wheat  preparations.  Makes  more  brain, 
bone,  and  muscle,  causes  no  bowel  irrita- 
tion. Contains  iron  and  a  bitter  principle 
as  tonics.  We  call  particular  attention 
to  Dr.  Jacobi's  address  at  International 
Medical  Congress,  1900. 

Process  of  preparation  destroys  all  in- 
sect life  and  causes  the  food  to  keep  indefi- 
nitely. All  the  starch  is  converted  into 
dextrine,  and  the  food  can  be  used  with- 
out cooking-. 


More  than  Pleased. 

"I  am  more  than  pleased  with  Hayes'  Oat  Food,1 
writes  a  reader  of  Bahyhood.    "Baby  thrives  on  it.1 


Her  Curiosity  Was  Satisfied. 

Writes  a  youug  mother  :  »« I  had  never  heard  of 
Hayes1  Oat  Food,  so,  with  the  consent  of  my  physi- 
cian, I  wrote  for  a  package,  and  am  glad  I  did  so.  I 
am  inert;  than  pleased  with  it,  and  shall  use  it  for 
Baby  altogether." 

J.  F,  HAYES  PHARMACEUTICAL  CO,, 

10$  $.  1Mb  street,     Philadelphia,  pa. 


121  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS  ! 

WalterMer&Gn 

ESTABLISHED  I7SO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 
PURE, HIGH-GRADE 

COCOA  AND 

CHOCOLATE 


MOST  AND  BEST  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

Highest  Prizes  in 
Europe  and  America. 


TRADE.  MARK 


NOTE  THE.  TRADE  MARK 
ON  EVERV 

GENUINE 

PACKAGE. 


1^ 


Walter  Bak«r&Co.Lt4 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


WiiiV 


T^l  kBORATED 
I  TALCUM 

r^roiuT 


Delightful  After  Bathing,  A  Luxury  After  Shaving 
-  A  positive  relief  for  PRICKLY  HEAT,  CHAFING  and 

SUNBURN,  and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin.  Removes  all 
odor  of  perspiration.    Get  MENNEN'S  (the  original"), 

a  little  higher  in  price,  perhaps,  than  worthless  substi- 
tutes, but  there  is  a  reason  for  it. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  for  25  cents.    {Sample free-) 
UKK1UKD  MKXNKN  CO.,  Newark,  N.J. 


I 


COPVRIGMTCD,  ENTERED   AT   THE    N.    t.    »2<t    OFFICE    AS   SECOND-CLASS  MATTER 

Babyhood  Publishing  Co..  Published  monthly. 

5  Beekman  Street,  $1.00  a  Year. 

Necu  York.  lO  Cents  a  dumber 


IN  THE 
BABY'S 
BATH 


Ponds 

XTRACT 

Healing,  Cooling,  Comforting. 

Cures  Prickly  Heat,  Chafing,  Rash, 
Hives,  and  all  irritations.  Invigorates 
and  freshens  the  heated  skin,  soothes 
and  comforts  the  little  body 

SIXTY  YEARS  A  HOUSEHOLD  FRIEND. 

CAUTION !  Avoid  dangerous,  irritating  Witch  Hazel  preparations,  repre= 
sented  to  be  "the  same  as"  Pond's  Extract.  They  are  weak,  watery  and  often 
contain  '« wood  alcohol,"  which  irritates  the  skin  and,  taken  internally,  is  a  deadly 
poison.  Insist  upon  GENUINE  POND'S  EXTRACT,  sold  ONLY  in  SEALED 
bottles  enclosed  in  BUFF  wrappers. 


©••^•^•^••^•©•••©•••©•••©•••©•••©•••©•••©•••©•••O 


Baby  Educator. 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  servos  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and 
is  at  the  same  tune  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
entertains  and  comiorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  5old  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Six  in  a  Box,  20  cts.    By  mail,  25  cts. 

EDUCATOR  FOOD   STORE,  • 

20s  Tremgnt  St.,  Boston,  mass,  y 


Important  Information 

About  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

2d— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  (  apsicum  Vaseline  in  the  caviiy 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d  -  In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
bjdy  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  b^  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th—  For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  infernally,  evei  y  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
wi'l  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th    For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
wea'c  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  P>»  e  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  aie  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 

What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.    The  imitations 

sold  bv  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c  ,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it. 

CHESEBMGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
24  STATE  STREET.  HEW  YORK. 


Tailor-|Hade  Suits,  $5.22 

WADE  TO  ORDER  TO  YOUR  |VIEASURE|VIENTS. 


In  buying  suits  from  me 
you  secure  the  finest  of  its 
kind,  being  made  of  the 
best  material.  I  employ 
skilled  men  only  and  there- 
ore  my  suits  are  superior 
in  style,  fit  and  finish.  My 
prices  are  exceedingly  low; 
I  made  them  so,  in  order  to 
gain  permanent  customers. 
All  materials  are  sponged 
and  guaranteed  not  to 
shrink. 

SUIT 


Double-breasted  Eton  Suit  of  Covert ; 
lined  with  fine  mercerized  sateen ;  flare 
skirt ;  thoroughly  tailored  throughout ;  al 
colors.  This  suit  will  be  sent 
on  receipt  of  price,  .... 


$5.20 


SUIT 


Fine  quality  all-wool  Homespun,  made 
with  pretty  Eton  jacket,  lined  throughout 
with  fine  quality  satin  romaine  ;  full  flare  skirt;  band  down  front,  and  finished  with 
a  very  fine  silk  braid ;  lined  with  fine  quality  nearsilk.  This  is  a  strikingly  O  QQ 
handsome  suit ;  all  colors.    This  suit  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  price,     -   -    "r^* — 

SUIT 

Excellent  quality  Venetian  Cloth,  Postillion  Eton  Suit,  trimmed  with  tailor-stitched 
Taffeta  Bands.  Coat  is  silk  lined  and  is  the  new  Postillion  (tab-back)  Eton.  Full 
flare  skirt,  lined  throughout  with  fine  quality  nearsilk;  all  colors.  This  1  £T  QQ 
suit  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  price,  *r  '  ^* — 

Address:  6.  STANLEY,  141-143  Prince  St.,  New  York  City. 


Fall  House-cleaning 

o 

i.s  now  in  order.  Heat  and  humidity  develop 
disease  germs.  Purify  the  waste-pipes, 
sinks,  closets  and  cellars  wtih 

Piatt's 

Chlorides 

The  Household  Disinfectant, 

An  odorless,  colorless  liquid :  powerful, 
safe  and  economical.  Sold  in  quart  bottles 
only,  by  drug-gists,  high-class  grocers  and 
house-furnishing-  dealers.  Manufactured 
by  Henry  H.  Piatt.  Piatt  St..  New  York. 


J.  F.  Hayes'  Oat 
Food 

For  infants  and  invalids,  contains  more 
phosphates,  carbonates,  and  albumin  than 
wheat  preparations.  Makes  more  brain, 
bone,  and  muscle,  causes  no  bowel  irrita- 
tion. Contains  iron  and  a  bitter  principle 
as  tonics.  We  call  particular  attention 
to  Dr.  Jacobi's  address  at  International 
Medical  Congress.  1900. 

Process  of  preparation  destroys  all  in- 
sect life  and  causes  the  food  to  keep  indefi- 
nitely. All  the  starch  is  converted  into 
dextrine,  and  the  food  can  be  used  with- 
out cooking. 


More  than  Pleased. 

"I  am  more  than  pleased  with  Hayes'  Oat  Food, 
Write*  a  reader  of  Bahyhood.    "  Baby  thrives  on  it. 


Her  Curiosity  Was  Satisfied. 

Writes  a  young  mother  :  "  I  had  never  heard  of 
Hayes1  Oat  Food,  so,  with  the  consent  of  my  phyn- 
<-ian.  I  wrote  for  a  package,  and  am  glad  I  did  so.  I 
am  more  than  pleased  with  it.  and  shall  use  it  for 
Baby  altogether." 

J,  F,  HAYES  PHARMACEUTICAL  CO,, 

10*  $.  utb  Street,     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  GENUINE 


A  IN  D 


CHOCOLATE 

¥M  W  M  KB®  LlfflE  THESE 


ad: 


WfM  MID  HEM  MR  ME  ffliH 

Walter  Baker  &  Co..  Ltd 


ESTABLISHED  1780. 


DORCHESTER.  MASS. 


Delightful  After  Bathing,  A  Luxury  After  Shaving 
-  A  positive  relief  for  PRICKLY  HEAT,  CHAFING  and 

SUNBURN,  and  all  afflictions  of  theskin.  Removesall 
odor  of  perspiration.  Get  MENNEN'S  (the  original), 
a  little  higher  in  price,  perhaps,  than  worthless  substi- 
'utf  a,  but  there  is  a  reason  for  it. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed 'for  S5  cents.    {Sample  free-) 
(J  K  KHAKI)  JIKNNKX  CO.,  Newark,  N.J. 


Ponds 

xtract 

Healing,  Cooling,  Comforting. 

Cures  Prickly  Heat,  Chafing,  Rash, 
Hives,  and  all  irritations.  Invigorates 
and  freshens  the  heated  skin,  soothes 
and  comforts  the  little  body 

SIXTY  YEARS  A  HOUSEHOLD  FRIEND. 

CAUTION  I  Avoid  dangerous,  irritating  Witch  Hazel  preparations,  repre= 
sented  to  be  "the  same  as"  Pond's  Extract.  They  are  weak,  watery  and  often 
contain  '<  wood  alcohol,"  which  irritates  the  skin  and,  taken  internally,  is  a  deadly 
poison.  Insist  upon  GENUINE  POND'S  EXTRACT,  sold  ONLY  in  SEALED 
bottles  enclosed  in  BUFF  wrappers. 


0 


Baby  Educator.  | 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and 
is  at  (he  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
entertains  and  comiorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Six  in  a  Box,  20  cts.    By  mail,  25  cts. 

EDUCATOR  FOOD  STORF 
200  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  M 
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Important  Information 

About  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

2d— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pare  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy.  . 
What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

•'Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe- 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  '•  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it- 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
24  STATE  STREET.  HEW  YORK. 


TALK  IT  OVER. 


Yes,  talk  over  the  question  of  the  best  Food  to  give  your  baby  with  every  one  who  can  help 
you.  Especially  talk  it  over  with  your  doctor.  You  may  have  been  fortunate  during  the  past 
Summer,  but  you  know  of  very  many  mothers  who  have  had  serious  trouble  with  their  children 
because  the  right  food  could  not  be  found  for  them.  You  remember  the  experiments  they  made, 
the  constant  change  from  milk  to  one  food  or  another,  and  the  struggle  and  danger  which  it 
all  meant. 

Nestle's  Food  has  been  the  standard  infant's  diet  for  forty  years.  It  nourishes  the  child  so 
that  the  increase  in  weight  is  immediately  noted.  It  contains  the  right  elements  of  nutrition,  so 
combined  that  it  closely  approximates  mother's  milk.  The  danger  of  cow's  milk  is  avoided.  It 
requires  the  addition  of  water  only  (no  milk)  in  preparation,  as  the  basis  of  Nestle's  Food  is  the 
purest  cow's  milk,  properly  modified. 

We  will  send  you,  free  of  charge,  a  half-pound  package  of  NESTLE'S  FOOD  for  trial  and 
our  Book  for  Mothers.  Our  Book  for  Mothers  says  a  little  about  NESTLE'S  FOOD,  but  a  great 
deal  about  the  care  of  babies  and  young  children.    Send  us  a  postal  card. 

HENRI    NESTLE,   75  Warren  Street,  New  YorK 


Sold  in  quart  bottles  only, 
by  druggists  arid  grocers. 


J.  F.  Hayes'  Oat 
Food 

For  infants  and  invalids,  contains  more 
phosphates,  carbonates,  and  albumin  than 
wheat  preparations.  Makes  more  braYn, 
bone,  and  muscle,  causes  no  bowel  irrita- 
tion. Contains  iron  and  a  bitter  principle 
as  tonics.  We  call  particular  attention 
to  Dr.  Jacobi's  address  at  International 
Medical  Congress,  1900. 

Process  of  preparation  destroys  all  in- 
sect life  and  causes  the  food  to  keep  indefi- 
nitely. All  the  starch  is  converted  into 
dextrine,  and  the  food  can  be  used  with- 
out cooking*. 


More  than  Pleased. 

"  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  Hayes'  Oat  Food," 
writes  a  reader  of  Bahyhood.    ''Baby  thrives  on  it." 


Her  Curiosity  Was  Satisfied. 

Writes  a  young  mother:  "I  had  never  heard  of 
Hayes1  Oat  Food,  so,  with  the  consent  of  my  physi- 
cian,  I  wrote  for  a  package,  and  am  glad  I  did  so.  I 
am  more  than  pleased  with  it,  and  shall  use  it  for 

Baby  altogether." 

J,  F,  HAYES  PHARMACEUTICAL  CO,, 

108  $.  mi)  street,     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LOOK  M  THE  LABELS ! 

THE  GENUINE 


BAKER'S 

COCOA 


A  IN  D 


CHOCOLATE 
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Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd 

ESTABLISHED  1780.  DORCHESTER.  MASS. 


Delightful  After  Bathing,  A  Luxury  After  Shaving 
A  positive  relief  for  PRICKLY  HEAT,  CHAFING  and 
SUNBURN,  and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin.  Removes  all 
odor  of  perspiration.  Get  MENNEN'S  (the  original), 
a  little  higher  in  price,  perhaps,  than  worthless  substi- 
tutes, but  there  is  a  reason  for  it. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  for  35  cents.    (Sample free-) 
UKKHAKD  MKXNKN  CO.,  Newark,  N.J. 
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